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5 Occufahon 1 1 The goddess Devi 

Kumliar, Kumbhar. — The caste of potteis, the name 1 Tradi 
being derived from the Sanskut kuvibh , a watei-pot The tlonsof 

0 L origin 

Kumhars numbeied neaily 120,000 persons in the Central 
Provinces in 1911 and were most numerous in the northern 
and eastern or Hindustani-speaking Districts, where earthen 
vessels have a greater vogue than in the south The caste 
is of couise an ancient one, vessels of earthenware having 
probably been in use at a very early period, and the old 
Hindu scriptures consequently give various accounts of its 
ongm from mixed matnages between the four classical 
castes “ Concerning the traditional parentage of the caste,” 

Sir H Risley writes , 1 “ there seems to be a wide difference 
of opinion among the recognised authorities on the subject 1 
Thus the Brahma Vaivartta Purana says that the Kumbhakar 
or maker of water-jars ( kuinbha ), is born of a Vaishya woman 
by a Brahman father , the Parasara Samhita makes the father 
a Malakar (gardener) and the mother a Chamar , while the 
Parasara Padhati holds that the ancestor of the caste was 
begotten of a Till woman by a Pattikar or weaver of silk 
cloth Sir Momer Williams again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
describes them as the offspring of a Kshatnya woman by a 
Brahman No impoitance can of course be attached to 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Kumhar 
3 
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such statements as the above from the point of view of actual 
fact, but they are interesting as showing the view taken of 
the formation of castes by the old Brahman writers, and 
also the position given to the Kumhar at the time when they 
wrote This varies from a moderately respectable to a very 
humble one according to the different accounts of his lineage. 
The caste themselves have a legend of the usual Brahmanical 
type “ In the Kntayuga, when Maheshwar (Siva) intended 
to marry the daughter of Hemvanta, the Devas and Asuras 1 
assembled at Kailas (Heaven) Then a question arose as to 
who should furnish the vessels required for the ceremony, 
and one Kulalaka, a Brahman, was ordered to make them 
Then Kulalaka stood before the assembly with folded hands, 
and prayed that materials might be given to him for making 
the pots So Vishnu gave his Sudarsana (discus) to be used 
as a wheel, and the mountain of Mandara was fixed as a 
pivot beneath it to hold it up The scraper was Adi Kurina 
the tortoise, and a ram-cloud was used for the water-tub 
So Kulalaka made the pots and gave them to Maheshwar 
for his marriage, and ever since his descendants have been 
known as Kumbhakar or maker of water-jars ” 

The Kumhars have a number of subcastes, many of 
which, as might be expected, are of the territorial type and 
indicate the different localities from which they migrated to 
the Central Provinces Such are the Malwi from Malwa, the 
Telenga fiom the Telugu country in Hyderabad, the Pardeshi 
fiom noithern India and the Maratha from the Maiatha 
Districts Other divisions are the Lmgayats who belong to 
the sect of this name, the Gadhewal or Gadhere who make 
tiles and carry them about on donkeys (gadho), the Bardia 
who use bullocks for transport and the Sungaria who keep 
pigs (sum). Certain endogamous groups have arisen simplv 
fiom differences in the method of working Thus the 
Huthgarhia 2 mould vessels with their hands only without 
using the wheel , the Goria 5 make white or ied pots onlv 
and not black ones , the Kurcrc mould their vessels on a 
stone slab revoking on a stick and not on a wheel ? ^ 
the Chakcrc arc Kumhars who use the wheel (cliak) ^ ° 


1 (Vi ! >! <1 dc mt i 
3 (7 


t * 11 ,nn( l rerhta, to nvd c 
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localities wheie othei Kumhais do not use it The Chhutakia 
and Rakhotia aie illegitimate sections, being the offspring of 
kept women. 

Girls aie mamed at an early age when then paients can 
affoid it, the matches being usually ananged at caste feasts 
In Chanda parents who allow a daughter to become adolesc- 
ent while still unwed are put out of caste, but elsewhere 
the lule is by no means so stnct The ceiemony is of the 
noimal type and a Biahman usually officiates, but m Betul 
it is peifoimed by the Sawasa or husband of the bride’s 
paternal aunt. After the wedding the couple are given 
kneaded flour to hold in their hands and snatch from each 
other as an emblem of their trade In Mandla a bride- 
pnce of Rs 50 is paid. 

The Kumhars lecognise divorce and the remainage of 
widows. If an unmarried girl is detected in ciimmal in- 
timacy with a member of the caste, she has to give a feast 
to the caste-fellows and pay a fine of Rs 1-4 and five locks 
of her hair are also cut off by way of purification The 
caste usually burn the dead, but the Lingayat Kumhars 
always buiy them m accordance with the practice of then 
sect They worship the ordinary Hindu deities and make 
an offering to the implements of their trade on the festival 
of Deothan Igaras The village Brahman serves as their 
pi lest In Balaghat a Kumhar is put out of caste if a dead 
cat is found in his house At the census of 1901 the Kum- 
har was ranked with the impure castes, but his status is 
not really so low Sir D Ibbetson said of him “ He is a 
true village menial , his social standing is veiy low, far below 
that of the Lohar and not much above the Chamar His 
association with that impure beast, the donkey, the animal 
sacred to Sitala, the smallpox goddess, pollutes him and also 
his readiness to cany manure and sweepings ” As already 
seen theie are m the Central Provinces Sungana and 
Gadhena subcastes which keep donkeys and pigs, and these 
are regarded as impure But in most Distncts the Kumhar 
ranks not much below the Barhai and Lohar, that is in what 
I have designated the grade of village menials above the 
impuie and below the cultivating castes In Bengal the 
Kumhars have a much higher status and Brahmans will 


3 Social 
customs 
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take watei fiom their hands But the giadation of caste in 
Bengal diffeis very greatly from that of othei paits of India. 

4 The The Kumhar is not now paid legularly by dues from 

a'viUage aS the cultivators like other village menials, as the oidinary 
memai system of sale has no doubt been found more convenient in 
his case But he sometimes takes the soiled glass from the 
stalls of the cattle and gives pots fiee to the cultivator in 
exchange On Akti day, at the beginning of the agricultural 
year, the village Kumhar of Saugor piesents five pots with 
covers on them to each cultivatoi and receives 2 \ lbs. of 
grain m exchange One of these the tenant fills with water 
and piesents to a Brahman and the lest he reserves for his 
own purposes On the occasion of a wedding also the bride- 
groom’s party take the bride to the Kumharm’s house as 
part of the sohag ceremony for making the marriage pro- 
pitious The Kumhar seats the bride on his wheel and 

turns it round with her seven times The Kumhann 
presents her with seven new pots, which are taken back to 
the house and used at the wedding They are filled with 
water and are supposed to represent the seven seas If any 
two of these pots accidentally clash together it is supposed 
that the bride and bndegroom will quarrel dunng their 
married life In return for this the Kumhann receives a 
present of clothes At a funeral also the Kumhai must 


5 Occupi- 
tmn 


supply thirteen vessels which aie known as ghats, apd must 
also leplace the broken earthen waie Like the other village 
menials at the harvest he takes a new vessel to the cultivator 
m his field and receives a present of gram These customs 
appear to indicate his old position as one of the menials 
or general servants of the village ranking below the cultivators 
Giant-Duff also includes the pottei in his list of village 
menials in the Maratha villages 1 S 

docent ™ u r Vm n ,cul r as to the da y he an<j 

docs not go far afield for the finer qualities knf ^ f 
tl>= nearest place m the neighbourhood where he Sn get it 
,cc of cost Red and black clay are employed the former 
bung obtained near the base of lulls or on hi.1,1 ! I 

probably of the latcntc formation, and the latter’ IT f 1 
of tanks or streams When the clay „ thorny Sealed 
1 lit,! r ■) cj tie !,Ic i ii>) as, edition 1S7S, vo] , 


P 26 
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and leady for use a lump of it is placed on the centie of the 
wheel The potter seats himself in fiont of the wheel and 
fixes his stick oi chaktait into the slanting hole in its upper 
suiface With this stick the wheel is made to 1 evolve very 
rapidly, and sufficient impetus is given to it to keep it in 
motion foi several minutes. The pottei then lays aside the 
stick and with his hands moulds the lump of clay into the 
shape requited, stopping every now and then to give the 
wheel a fresh spin as it loses its momentum When satisfied 
with the shape of his vessel he scpaiates it from the lump 
with a piece of string, and places it on a bed of ashes to 
picvent it sticking to the ground The wheel is either a 
circular disc cut out of a single piece of stone about a yard 
in diametei, 01 an ordinary wooden wheel with spokes forming 
two diameteis at right angles The rim is then thickened 
with the addition of a coating of mud strengthened with 
fibie 1 The articles made by the potter aie ordinary circulai 
vessels or ghaias used for stoiing and collecting water, larger 
ones for keeping giain, flour and vegetables, and surahis 01 
amphoras for dunking- water In the manufactuie of these 
last salt and saltpetre are mixed with the clay to make them 
moie porous and so increase their cooling capacity A very 
useful thing is the small saucer which serves as a lamp, being 
filled with oil on which a lighted wick is floated These 
sauceis resemble those found m the excavations of Roman 
remains Eaithen vessels are moie commonly used, both for 
cooking and eating purposes among the people of northern 
India, and especially by Muhammadans, than among the 
Marathas, and, as already noticed, the Kumhar caste musters 
strong in the north of the Province An earthen -vessel is 
polluted if any one of another caste takes food 01 drink from 
it and is at once discarded. On the occasion of a death all 
the vessels in the house are thrown away and a new set 
obtained, and the same measure is adopted at the Holi festival 
and on the occasion of an eclipse, and at various other cere- 
monial purifications, such as that entailed if a member of the 
household has had maggots in a wound. On this account 
cheapness is an indispensable quality in pottery, and there is 

1 The above description is taken on Potteiy and Glasswai e by Mr 
from the Central Provinces Monogi aph Jowers, p 4 
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no opening for the ICumhar to impiove his art Anothei 
product of the Kumhai’s mdustiy is the chilam or pipe 
This has the usual opening foi inhaling the smoke but no 
stem, an impiomptu stem being made by the hands aT1 ^V e 
smoke inhaled thiough it As the chilam is not touche y 
the mouth, Hindus of all except the impuie castes can smoke 
it together, passing it lound, and Hindus can also smoke it 
with Muhammadans 

It is a local belief that, if an eaithen pot is filled wit 
salt and plastered ovei, the rains will stop until it is opene 
This device is adopted when the fall is excessive, but, on 
the other hand, if there is di ought, the people sometimes 
think that the potter has used it to keep off the lain, 
because he cannot puisue his calling when the clay is veiy 
wet And on occasions of a long break in the rains, they 
have been known to attack his shop and break all his 
vessels under the influence of this belief The potter is 
sometimes known as Prajapati or the ‘ The Creator, ni 
accordance with the favourite comparison made by , ancient 
writers of the moulding of his pots with the creation of human 
beings, the justice of which will be recognised by any one 
who watches the masses of mud on a whirling wheel growing 
into shapely vessels m the potter’s creating hands 
6 Breed- Certain Kumhais as well as the Dhlmars make the 
for sn'en- breeding of pigs a means of subsistence, and they sell these 
frees pigs for sacrifices at piices varying from eight annas (8d) to 
a rupee The pigs are sacrificed by the Gonds to their god 
Bura Deo and by Hindus to the deity Bhamsasur, or the 
buffalo demon, for the protection of the crops Bhamsasui 
is represented by a stone m the fields, and when crops aie 
beaten down at night by the wind it is supposed that Bhain- 
sasur has passed over them and trampled them down Hindus, 
usually of the lower castes, offer pigs to Bhamsasur to pio- 
pitiate him and preserve their crops from his ravages, but 
they cannot touch the impure pig themselves What they 
have to do, theicfore, is to pay the ICumhar the price of the 
pig and get him to offer it to Bhamsasur on their behalf 
The Kumh.lr goes to the god and sacrifices the pig and then 
takes the body home and cats it, so that his trade is a profit- 
able one, while comcrsely to sacrifice a pig without partakin 0- 
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of its flesh must necessanly be bitter to the frugal Hindu 
mind, and this indicates the impoitance of the deity who is 
to be piopitiated by the offeiing The fiist question which 
arises in connection with this curious custom is why pigs 
should be sacnficed for the pieseivation of the ciops , and 
the reason appeals to be that the wild pig is the animal which, 
at present, mainly damages the ciops 

In ancient Gieece pigs were ofleied to Demeter, the corn- 7 The 
goddess, for the piotection of the crops, and there is good f^eter 
reason to suppose that the conceptions of Demetei herself 
and the lovely Proseipme grew out of the worship of the 
pig, and that both goddesses were in the beginning meiely 
the deified pig The 'highly insti uctive passage in which Sir 
J G Frazer advances this theoiy is reproduced almost in full 1 
“ Passing next to the corn-goddess Demeter, and remembering 
that in European folkloie the pig is a common embodiment 
of the corn-spirit, we may now ask whether the pig, which 
was so closely associated with Demeter, may not originally 
have been the goddess herself in animal form ? The pig was 
sacred to her , in art she was portrayed carrying or accom- 
panied by a pig , and the pig was regularly sacrificed in her 
mysteries, the reason assigned being that the pig injures the 
coin and is therefore an enemy of the goddess But after 
an animal has been conceived as a god, or a god as an animal, 
it sometimes happens, as we have seen, that the god sloughs 
off his animal form and becomes purely anthropomorphic , 
and that then the animal which at first had been slam in the 
character of the god, comes to be viewed as a victim dfifered 
to the god on the ground of its hostility to the deity , in 
short, that the god is sacrificed to himself on the ground that 
he is his own enemy This happened to Dionysus ai£d it 
may have happened to Demeter also And in fact the 
rites of one of her festivals, the Thesmophona, bear out the 
view that originally the pig was an embodiment of the corn- 
goddess herself, either Demeter or her daughter and double 
Proserpine The Thesmophona was an autumn festival 
celebrated by women alone in October, and appeals to have 
represented with mourning rites the descent of Proserpine 
(or Demeter) into the lower world, and with joy her return 
1 Golden Bough, 11 pp 299, 301 
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from the dead Hence the name Descent or Ascent 
variously applied to the first, and the name Kalhgeneia (fan- 
born) applied to the third day of the festival Now from 
an old scholium on Lucian we learn some details about the 


mode of celebrating the Thesmophoria, which shed important 
light on the part of the festival called the Descent or the 
Ascent The scholiast tells us that it was customary at the 
Thesmophoria to throw pigs, cakes of dough, and branches 
of pine-trees into ‘ the chasms of Demeter and Proserpine,’ 
which appear to have been sacred caverns or vaults. 

“ In these caverns or vaults there were said to be serpents, 
which guarded the caverns and consumed most of the flesh 
of the pigs and dough-cakes which were thrown in After- 
wards — apparently at the next annual festival — the decayed 
remains of the pigs, the cakes, and the pme-branches were 
fetched by women called f drawers/ who, after observing rules 
of ceremonial purity for three days, descended into the 
caverns, and, frightening away the serpents by clapping their 
hands, brought up the remains and placed them on the altai 
Whoever got a piece of the decayed flesh and cakes, and 

sowed it with the seed-corn in his field, was believed to be 
sure of a good crop 


To explain this rude and ancient rite the following 
legend was told At the moment when Pluto carried off 
I roserpine, a swineheid called Eubuleus chanced to be 
herding his swine on the spot, and his herd was engulfed 
in the chasm down which Pluto vanished with Proserpine. 
Accordingly, at the Thesmophona pigs were annually thrown 

of Euhl nS t0 T C f °^ emorate the disappearance of the swine 
of Eubuleus It follows from this that the casting of the 

1>, S S into the vaults at the Thesmophona formed part of the 
dramatic reprcsentat.on of Proserpine's descent into tte k/w 
orld , and as no ,mage of Preserve appears to have been 
thrown in, \\c may infer that the descent of n D 

so much an accompan.ment of her descent Z P .T T* 
itself in short tint t-ln -n* Scent a s the descent 

; ’ " Sh ° rt ’ that wcre Pioscrpmc Afterwards 

when Proserpine or Dcmcter (for the two twad> 

became anthropomorphic, a reason had to be^LnTr^ 16 ^ 
custom of throwing pigs into caverns at her f estl f ? r th ® 

this was done by saying that when Pluto carried and 

on 1 1 oser- 
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pine, there happened to be some swine browsing near, which 
were swallowed up along with her The story is obviously 
a foiced and awkwaid attempt to budge over the gulf between 
the old conception of the corn-spirit as a pig and the new 
conception of her as an anthiopomorphic goddess A trace 
of the oldei conception suivived in the legend that when the 
sad mother was searching for traces of the vanished Proserpine, 
the footprints of the lost one weie obliterated by the foot- 
prints of a pig, onginally, we may conjecture, the footprints 
of the pig were the footprints of Proserpine and of Demeter 
heiself. A consciousness of the intimate connection of the 
pig with the corn luiks in the legend that the swineherd 
Eubuleus was a brother of Tnptolemus, to whom Demeter 
first impaited the secret of the corn. Indeed, according to 
one version of the story, Eubuleus himself received, jointly 
with his brother Tnptolemus, the gift of the corn from 
Demeter as a reward for revealing to her the fate of Proser- 
pine Further, it is to be noted that at the Thesmophona 
the women appeal to have eaten swine’s flesh The meal, 
if I am light, must have been a solemn sacrament or 
communion, the worshippeis partaking of the body of the 
god ” 

We thus see how the pig in ancient Greece was wor- 
shipped as a corn - deity because it damaged the crops and 
subsequently became an anthropomorphic goddess It is 
suggested that pigs are offered to Bhainsasur by the 
Hindus for the same reason But there is no Hindu 
deity representing the pig, this animal on the contrary 
being regarded as impure It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this was always so In Rajputana on the stone 
which the Regent of Kotah set up to commemorate the 
abolition of forced taxes were carved the effigies of the sun, 
the moon, the cow and the hog, with an imprecation on 
whoever should revoke the edict 1 Colonel Tod says that 
the pig was included as being execrated by all classes, but 
this seems very doubtful It would scarcely occur to any 
Hindu nowadays to associate the image of the impure pig with 
those of the sun, moon and cow, the representations of 
three of his greatest deities Rather it gives some reason for 

1 Rajasthan , 11 p 5 2 4 
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supposing that the pig was once worshipped, and the Rajputs 
still do not hold the wild boar impuie, as they hunt it and 
eat its flesh Moreover, Vishnu in his fouith incarnation 
was a boar The Gonds regularly offer pigs to their great 
god Bura Deo, and though they now offer goats as well, this 
seems to be a later innovation The principal sacrifice of the 
early Romans was the Suovetaunha or the sacrifice of a pig, 
a ram and a bull The Older of the words, M Reinach 
remarks, 1 is significant as showing the importance formerly 
attached to the pig or boar Since the pig was the principal 
sacrificial animal of the pnmitive tribes, the Gonds and 
Baigas, its connection with the ritual of an alien and at one 


time hostile religion may have strengthened the feeling of 
aversion for it among the Hindus, which would naturally be 
engendered by its own dirty habits 

buffalo -is a ^ seeras P ossl ble then that the Hindus reverenced the wild 
corn-god boar in the past as one of the strongest and fiercest animals of 
the forest and also as a destroyer of the crops And they 
still make sacrifices of the pig to guard their fields from his 
lavages These sacrifices, however, are not offered to any 

a I au 0 *™ repiesent a deified pig but to Bhainsasur, the 
ei e u alo The explanation seems to be that m former 
times, when foiests extended over most of the country, the 
cultivator had in the wild buffalo a direr foe than the wild 
P n one can well understand how the peasant, winning 
a scanty subsistence from his poor fields near the forest, and 

h “dor 1 rt West de u Stroyed m a ni ? ht by the trampling of a 
were noweT agamSt Wh ° m hls P un 7 weapons 

deIs POW T r he SS ;acnfic e e oT atff ? 

mcims of a Sinsle man, and the an.LTis tow bey °" d V 
sacred as nno nf „ , , t* unai ls now more or less 

La as one ot the cow tribe But i 

ficc of one or more buffaloes 1S a , annual Jomt sacr1 ' 

Dasalna festival and extends over a Jielt " ^ r * ° f ^ 

Bctfd and other districts the procedure is that'o 1 ^ 

da> , or a day before, the Mang and Kotw- * 16 Dasahra 

Milage menials, take a buffalo bull and bring 

proprietor, uho makes a cut on its nose i T the VlUagC 

I hen it is taken all round the village and\o tf^T bl °° d 

. , , tnc shnnes of 

Oif'it! is, p 152 
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the gods, and in the evening it is killed and the Mfing and 
Kotvvar eat the flesh It is now bche\cd that if the blood 
of a buffalo docs not fall at Dasahra some epidemic will 
attack the village, but as there aic no longci any wild 
buffaloes except in the densci foicsLsof one 01 two Distucts, 
the original meaning of the iitc might naluially have been 
foi gotten 1 

The Dasahra festival piobablymaiks the autumnal equinox 10 The 
and also the lime when the sov ing of wheat and other 
spring ciops begins Many Hindus still postpone sowing 
the wheat until aftci Dasahia, even though it might be 
convenient to begin bcfoic, especially as the festival goes by 
the lunai month and its date vanes in diffcient yeais by 
more than a foitnight The name signifies the tenth day, and 
prior to the festival a fast of nine clays is obsened, when the 
pots of wheat coricsponding to the gaidcns of Adonis aie 
sown and quicklv sprout up This is an imitation of the 
sowing and growth of the ical crop and is meant to ensure its 
success During these nine da\ s it is said that the goddess 
Devi was engaged in moital combat with the buffalo demon 
Mahisasui 01 Bham<Isui, and on the tenth day or the 
Dasahia she slew him The fast is explained as being 
observed in order to help hci to victory, but it is really 
perhaps a fast in connection with the giowing of the crops 
A similar nine days’ fast foi the ciops was obseived by the 
Greeks 2 

Devi signifies 1 the goddess ’ par excellence She is often n The 
the tutelary goddess of the village and of the family, and is £,° c ^ ess 
held to have been onginally Mothei Earth, which may be 
supposed to be correct. In tracts wheie the people of 
northern and southern India meet she is identified with 
Anna Purna, the coin -goddess of the Telugu country, 
and in her form of Gauri or ‘ the Yellow One ’ she is perhaps 
herself the yellow corn. As Gauri she is worshipped at 
weddings in conjunction with Ganesh or Ganpati, the god of 
Good Fortune , and it is probably in honour of the haivest 
colour that Hindus of the upper castes wear yellow at 

1 The sacrifice is now failing into abeyance, as landau neis refuse to supply 
the buffalo 

2 Dr Jevons, Introduction to the Histoiy of Religion, p 368 
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their weddings and consider it lucky A Brahman also 
prefers to wear yellow when eating his food It has been 
seen 1 that red is the lucky colour of the lower castes of 
Hindus, and the reason probably is that the shrines of their 
gods are stained red with the blood of the animals sacrificed 
High -caste Hindus no longer make animal sacrifices, and 
their offerings to Siva, Vishnu and Devi consist of food, 
flowers and blades of corn Thus yellow would be similarly 
associated with the shrines of the gods All Hindu brides 
have their bodies rubbed with yellow turmeric, and the 
principal religious flower, the mangold, is orange - yellow 
Yellow is, however, also lucky as being the colour of Vishnu 
or the Sun, and a yellow flag is waved above his great temple 
at Ramtek on the occasion of the fair Thus Devi as the 
corn-goddess perhaps corresponds to Demeter, but she is not 
in this form an animal goddess The Hindus worshipping 
Mother Earth, as all races do in the early stage of religion, 
may by. a natural and proper analogy have ascribed the gift of 
the corn to her from whom it really comes, and have identi- 
fied her with the corn-goddess This is by no means a full 
explanation of the goddess Devi, who has many forms As 
Paivati, the hill-maiden, and Durga, the inaccessible one, she 
is the consort of Siva in his character of the mountam-god of 
the Himalayas , as Kali, the devourer of human flesh, she 
is perhaps the deified tiger , and she may have assimilated 
yet more objects of worship into her wide divinity But 
there seems no special reason to hold that she is anywhere 
believed to be the deified buffalo , and the probable explana- 
tion of the Dasahra rite would -therefore seem to be that the 
buffalo was at first venerated as the corn-god because, like 
the pig in Greece, he was most destructive to the crops, and a 
buffalo was originally slaughtered and eaten sacramentally 
as an act of worship At a later period the divinity attach- 
ing to the corn was transferred to Devi, an anthropomorphic 
deity of a higher class, and in ordei to explain the customary 
slaughter of the buffalo, which had to be retained, the story 
became current that the beneficent goddess fought and slew 
the buffalo-demon which injured the crops, for the benefit 
of her worshippers, and the fast was observed and the 

1 1 i •’ruck on LaUitri 
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buffalo sacnficed m commemoration of this e\enl It is 
possible that the sncuficc of the buffalo may have been a 
non-Aiyan ntc,as the Muntlus still offei a buffalo to Deswah, 
then foicst god, in the sacicd gio\e , and the Koiwas 
of Saiguja have pciiodical suci lfices to Kali m which many 
buffaloes arc siaughleied In the pictmes of hei fight with 
Bhamsasur, Devi is ‘hown as nchng on a tigci, and the 
uneducated might imagine the ^tiugglc to ha\c icscmblcd 
that between a tigci and a buffalo As the destroy u of 
buffaloes and dcei which gia/c on tlu crops the tiger may 
e\en be considered the cultivators fnend But in the mini 
tracts Bhains.lsur himself is still venerated in the guise of a 
corn-deity^, and pig are peihaps offcicd to him as the animals 
which nowadays do most harm to the crops 
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[This article is based on the information collected for the District Gazetteers 
of the Central Provinces, manuscript notes furnished by Mr A K Smith, C S , 
and from papers by Pandit Pyare Lai Misra and Munshi Kanhya Lai The 
Kunbis are treated m the Poona and Khandesh volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
The caste has been taken as typical of the Marathi-speaking Districts, and a 
fairly full description of the marriage and other ceremonies has therefore been 
gnen, some information on houses, dress and food being also reproduced fiom 
the Wardha and Yeotmal District Gazetted s ] 
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1 Dstn- Kunbi. — The great agricultural caste of the Maratha 
Ih'TJc count, y* In the Cential Provinces and Berar the Kunbis 
ami o i"i 1 numbered nearly 1,400,000 persons m 1911, they belong 
!J ' rw to the Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Wardha, Nimai and 
Bcliil Districts of the Central Provinces I n Berar their 
strength was 800,000, or nearly a third of the total popula- 
tion Here the) form the principal cultivating class over 
the whole area except in the jungles of the north and south 
but muster most stiongly m the Buldana District to the 
v e-t, v here m some taluks nearly half the population 
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belong to the Kunbi caste In the combined Pio\incc 
llnv me the most numcious caste except the Gonds The 
name ha*- various foims in Bombav , bung Kunbi 01 Kulambi 
in the Deccan, Kulvvudi m the south Konkan, Kanbi in 
Gujaial, and Kulhi in Belgium In Sanskut inscriptions 
it is given as Kutumbika (houscholdci), and hence it has 
been domed fuun Ltf.taE/a, a familv. A chronicle of the 
eleventh cenlun quoted by I'oibcs speaks of the Kutumbiks 
01 cultivatois of the pjatm 01 small villages 1 Another 
v, liter dc-cnbing the eaily Rajput dynasties says L> " 1 he 
villagers v. cic Koutombiks (householders) or husbandmen 
(Katshuks) , the village headmen vvcic Putkccls (patcls)” 

Anothci ‘nigge^lcd dcnvation is from a Diav ldian loot fail, 
a hiisoanuman 01 labouici , while that favouied by the 
ca<c and their ncighbouis is from Lni, a root, 01 Ian, giain, 
and b\ seed , but this is too ingenious to be piobablc 

It is stated that the Kunbis cntcicd Khandesh fiom = Sctiic- 
Guj.it at in the eleventh ccntuiy, being foiced to leave [i’cCcntni 
Gujarat by the cncioachmcnts of Rajput tubes, driven Prounccs 
south bcfoic the eaily Muhammadan mvadeis of northern 
India" Fiom Khandesh they probably spicad into Bcrai 
and the adjoining Nagpui and Watdha Distiicts It seems 
piobable that their first settlement in Nagpur and Wardha 
took place not later than the fouilcenth century, because 
duung the subsequent period of Gond rule we find the offices 
of Deshmukh and Deshpandia in existence in this aiea 
The Deshmukh was the manager 01 headman of a circle of 
villages and was lcsponsiblc for appoitioning and collecting 
the land revenue, while the Deshpandia was a head pat-wan 
or accountant The Deshmukhs wcie usually the leading 
Kunbis, and the titles arc still boine by many families in 
Wardha and Nagpur These offices 4 belong to the Maratha 
country, and it seems necessaiy to suppose that their intro- 
duction into Wardha and Berar dates fiom a period at least 
as early as the fourteenth century, when these terntoiies 
vveie included in the dominions of the Bahmani kings of 
Bljapur. A subsequent large influx of Kunbis into Wardha 

1 Rdsmala, 1 p ioo 4 Bombay Gazetted, vol j part n 

3 Ibidem , p 241 p 34 

3 Khandesh Gazetted , p 62 
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and Nagpur took place in the eighteenth centuiy with the 
conquest of Raghuji Bhonsla and the establishment of the 
Maiatha kingdom of Nagpur Traces of these sepaiate 
immigrations survive m the subdivisions of the caste, which 
will now be mentioned 

The internal stiucture of the Kunbi caste in the Cential 
Piovmces shows that it is a mixed occupational body 
recruited fiom diffeient classes of the population The Jhare 
or jungly 1 Kunbis aie the oldest immigiants and have no 
doubt an admixture of Gond blood They do not break 
their earthen vessels after a death in the house With 


them may be classed the Manwa Kunbis of the Nagpur 
District , these appear to be a group recruited from the 
Manas, a primitive tribe who were dominant in Chanda 
pei haps even before the advent of the Gonds The Manwa 
Kunbi women wear their cloths drawn up so as to expose 
the thigh like the Gonds, and have some other primitive 
piactices They do not employ Biahmans at their marriages, 
but consult a Mahai Mohtuna or soothsayer to fix the date 
of the cei emony Other Kunbis will not eat with the Manwas, 
and the lattei retaliate in the usual manner by refusing 
to accept food from them , and say that they are superior 
to other Kunbis because they always use brass vessels foi 
coo ung and not earthen ones Among the other subcastes 
m the Central Provinces are the Khaire, who take their 
name from the khalr 2 or catechu tiee, piesumably because 
ie) oimei y piepared catechu, this is a regular occupa- 
lon o the forest tribes, with whom it may be supposed that 

ool 5 T e a ? n,ty The Dhano -> e are those "*o 

took to the occupation of tending dhan 8 or small stock and 

ctt’c whos P o°n ably a ” ° r f T°‘ ° f the Dhan g ar or shepherd 
caste whose name is similarly derived Like the Dfaanear 

" omen they wear cocoanut-shell bangles and Ir! 

Kunbis also do tins, these bangles Se not n , T 

a child ,s born, and hence the Dhanoies ”i‘d M 

looked down on by the other subcaste th T ** 

remote their leaf-plates after a feast The nam^Tti* 0 

x 1AL> name of the 
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Khedule subcaste may be derived fiom kheda a village, 
while anothei version given by Mr Kitts 1 is that it signifies 
‘A beaidless youth’ The highest subcaste m the Cential 
Provinces aie the Tnole or Tilole, who now claim to be 
Rajputs They say that their ancestors came from Therol 
in Rajputana, and, taking to agriculture, gradually became 
merged with the Kunbis Another more probable deriva- 
tion of the name is from the til or sesamum plant. The 
families who held the hereditary office of Dcshmukh, which 
confened a considerable local position, were usually members 
of the Tirole subcaste, and they have now developed into a 
sort of aristocratic branch of the caste, and mairy among 
themselves when matches can be arranged They do not 
allow the remarriage of widows nor permit their women to 
accompany the wedding piocession The Wandhekars are 
another gioup which also includes some Deshmukh families, 
and ranks next to the Tiroles in position Mr Kitts re- 
cords a large number of subcastes in Berar 2 Among them 
are some groups from northern India, as the Hindustani, 
Pardesi, Dholewar, Jaiswar and Smgrore , these are prob- 
ably Kurmis who have settled m Berar and become 
amalgamated with the Kunbis Similarly the Tailanges 
and Munurwars appear to be an offshoot of the great Kapu 
caste of cultivators m the Telugu country. The Wanjan 
subcaste is a fairly large one and almost certainly repre- 
sents a branch of the Banjara caste of carriers, who have 
taken to agriculture and been promoted into the Kunbi 
community The Lonhare take their name from Lonar 
Mehkar, the well-known bitter lake of the Buldana District, 
whose salt they may formerly have refined The Ghatole 
are those who dwelt above the ghats or passes of the 
Saihadri range to the south of the Berar plain The Baone 
are an important subcaste both in Berar and the Central 
Provinces, and take their name from the phrase Bawan Berar , 3 
a term applied to the province by the Mughals because it 
paid fifty-two lakhs of revenue, as against only eight lakhs 
realised from the adjoining Jhadi or hill country m the 
Central Provinces In Chhmdwara is found a small local 

1 Beuir Census Repmt (1S81), para 
1S0 


2 Ibidem 

3 Bawan — fifty-two 
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subcaste called Gadhao because they formeily kept donkeys, 
though they no longer do so , they aie looked down on by 
the others who will not even take water fiom their hands 
In Nimar is a group of Gujarati Kunbis who are considered 
to have been originally Gujars . 1 Their local subdivisions 
are Leve and Karwa and many of them aie also known as 
Dalia, because they made the dal or pulse of Burhanpur, 
which had a great reputation under native rule It is said 
that it was formerly despatched daily to Sindhia’s kitchen 
It appears then that a Kunbi has in the past been 
synonymous with a cultivator, and that large groups from 
other castes have taken to agriculture, have been admitted 
into the community and usually obtained a rise in rank 
In many villages Kunbis are the only ryots, while below 
them are the village menials and artisans, several of whom 
perform functions at weddings or on other occasions denot- 
ing their recognition of the Kunbi as their master or 
employer , and beneath these again are the impure Mahars 
or labourers Thus at a Kunbi betrothal the services of 


the barber and washerman must be requisitioned , the 
barber washes the feet of the boy and gnl and places 
vermilion on the foreheads of the guests The washerman 
spreads a sheet on the ground on which the boy and girl 
sit At the end of the ceremony the barber and washerman 
take the bnde and bndegioom on their shoulders and dance 
to music in the marriage-shed , for this they receive small 
presents After a death has occurred at a ICunbfs house 
the impurity is not removed until the barber and washer- 
man have eaten in ,t At a Kunbfs wedding the Gnrao or 
» pnest brings the leafy branches of five trees the 
mango, jamun,- n,„a, » and two others and deposits them at 

d eTnd S e tCm Befoma nCO dd 1Cy ^ rCm ° Ved by the P arents of 

the bride Before a wedding again a Kunbi bride must eo 
o the potter s house and be seated on his wheel while As 
turned lound seven times for good luck At ^ f f 

hancst all the village menials go to the cultivator^ fidd 
and piesc.it him with a specimen of their wares i 

obeisance to lmn, receiving in return a small present* of 
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gram This state of things seems to lepiesent the piimitive 
foim of Hindu society fiom which the piesent widely 
lamificd system of castes may have expanded, and even 
now the outlines of the onginal structure may be discernible 
under all subsequent accretions 

Each subcaste has a numbei of exogamous septs 01 clans 
which seive as a table of affinities in legulating marnage 
The veinaculai teim fot these is kul Some of the septs aie 
named after natuial objects or animals, otheis fiom titles or 
nicknames boine by the leputed founder of the group, 01 fiom 
some othei caste to which he may have belonged, while 
otheis again are denved from the names of villages which 
maybe taken to have been the original home of the sept or clan 
The following are some septs of the Tirole subcaste Kole, 
jackal, Wankhede, a village, Kadu, bittei , Jagthap, famous, 
Kadam, a tiee, Meghe, a cloud, Lohekan, a woiker in iron, 
Ughde,a child who has been exposed at bn th , Shinde, a palm- 
tiee , Hagie, one who suffers from dianhcea , Aglawe, an 
mcendiaiy, Kalamkai, a wnter, Warn (Bania), a caste, Sutai, 
a carpenter, and so on A few of the gioups of the Baone 
subcaste aie — Kantode, one with a torn ear , Dokaimaie, a 
killer of pigs , Lute, a plunderer , Titaimare, a pigeon-killer , 
and of the Khedule Patre, a leaf-plate, Ghoremaie, one who 
killed a horse, Bagmaie, a tiger-slayer, Gadhe, a donkey, 
Burade, one of the Buiud 01 Basoi caste , Naktode, one with 
a broken nose, and so on. Each subcaste has a number of 
septs, a total of 66 being recorded for the Tiroles alone 
The names of the septs confirm the hypothesis ai rived at 
from a sciutmy of the subcastes that the Kunbis are largely 
recruited from the pre- Aryan 01 abongmal tribes. Con- 
clusions as to the ougm of the caste can better be made in 
its home in Bombay, but it may be noted that in Canara, 
according to the accomplished author of A Naturalist on the 
Prowl} the Kunbi is quite a primitive forest-dweller, who 
only a few years back lived by scattering his seed on patches 
of land burnt clear of vegetation, collecting myrobalans and 
other fruits, and snaring and trapping animals exactly like 
the Gonds and Baigas of the Central Provinces Similarly 
m Nasik it is stated that a large proportion of the Kunbi 

1 See the article entitled ‘ An Anthropoid 1 
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caste are probably derived from the primitive tribes 1 Yet 
m the cultivated plains which he has so largely occupied, he 
is reckoned the equal in rank of the Kurmi and other culti- 
vating castes of Hindustan, who in theoiy at any late are 
of Aryan origin and of so high a grade of social purity that 
Brahmans will take water from them. The only reasonable 
explanation of this rise m status appears to be that the 
Kunbi has taken possession of the land and has obtained the 
rank which from time immemorial belongs to the hereditary 
cultivator as a member and citizen of the village community 
It is interesting to note that the Wanjari Kunbis of Berar, 
who, being as already seen Banjaras, are of Rajput descent 
at any rate, now strenuously disclaim all connection with 
the Banjara caste and regard their reception into the Kunbi 


6 Restric- 
tions on 
marriage 
of relitn es 


community as a gam in status At the samp time the refusal 
of the Maratha Brahmans to take water to drink fiom Kunbis 
may perhaps have been due to the recognition of their non- 
Aryan origin Most of the Kunbis also eat fowls, which 
the cultivating castes of northern India would not usually do 
A man is forbidden to marry within his own sept or kul , or 
m that of his mother or either of his grandmothers He may 
marry his wife’s younger sister but not her elder sister 
lances between fiist and second cousins are also prohibited 
except that a sister’s^ son may be married to a brother’s 
daughter Such marriages are also favoured by the Maratha 
Brahmans and other castes, and the suitability of the match 
is expressed in the saying A to ghan bhasi sun, , or c At a sister’s 
louse ler brother’s daughter is a daughter-in-law’ The 
sister claims it as a right and not unfrequently theie are 
quarrels if the brother decides to give his daughter to some- 
body else, while the general feeling , s so strongly ,n favour 
of these marriages that the caste committed . T 
imposes a fine on fathers who wish to bTelk th wf 
uilc Hie fact that in this single case the ma - r ° U ^ tie 
relatives is not only permitted but considered f almost 
obligation, while in all other instances it is stnctlv n T T 
piobably points to the conclusion that the LT ^ 
Min ual of the matnarchatc, when a brother’s piopert^ ^ m 
pass to lus sister’s son Under such a law P Q f inheritance 
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he would naturally desue that his heir should be united to 
his own daughter, and this union might giadually become 
customaiy and at length almost obligatory The custom m 
this case may survive when the reasons which justified it 
have entnely vanished And while foimerly it was the 
brother who would have had reason to desire the match for 
his daughter, it is now the sister who insists on it for hei son, 
the explanation being that among the Kunbis as with other 
agricultural castes, to whom a wife’s labour is a valuable 
asset, girls are expensive and a consideiable price has to be 
paid for a bride 

Gills are usually mairied between the ages of five and 
eleven and boys between ten and twenty The Kunbis still 
think it a rnaik of social distinction to have their daughters 
mairied as young as possible The lecognised bride-price is 
about twenty lupees, but much laiger sums aie often paid 
The boy’s fathei goes in search of a gill to be married to his 
son, and when the bnde-pnce has been settled and the match 
arranged the ceremony of Mangm or betrothal takes place. 
In the first place the boy’s father pioceeds to his future 
daughter-in-law’s house, where he washes her feet, smears her 
forehead with red powder and gives her a present of a rupee 
and some sweetmeats All the party then eat together 
This is followed by a visit of the girl’s father to the boy’s 
house where a similar ceremony is enacted and the boy is 
presented with a cocoanut, a pagn and cloth, and a silver or 
gold ring Again the boy’s relatives go to the girl’s house 
and give her more valuable presents of jewellery and clothing 
A Brahman is afterwaids consulted to fix the date of the 
mamage, but the poorer Kunbis dispense with his services 
as he charges two 01 three rupees Puor to the ceremony 
the bodies of the bride and bndegioom are well massaged 
with vegetable oil and turmeric in their lespective houses, 
partly with a view to enhance their beauty and also perhaps 
to protect them during the trying penod of the ceremony 
when maleficent spirits are particularly on the alert The 
marriage-shed is made of eleven poles festooned with leaves, 
and inside it are placed two posts of the sdleh ( Boswellia 
serrata ) or umar ( Ficus glomerate i) tree, one longer than the 
other, to lepiesent the bride and bndegioom Two jars 
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filled with water are set near the posts, and a small eaithen 
platform called baola is made The bridegroom wears a 
yellow or white diess, and has a triangular frame of bamboo 
covered with tinsel over his forehead, which is known as 
basing and is a substitute for the maur or marnage-ciown of 
the Hindustani castes Over his shoulder he carries a pick- 
axe as the representative implement of husbandry with one 
or two wheaten cakes tied to it This is placed on the top 
of the marriage -shed and at the end of the five days’ 
ceremonies the membeis of the families eat the dned cakes 


with milk, no outsider being allowed to participate The 
barat or wedding procession sets out for the bnde’s village, 
the women of the bridegroom’s family accompanying it except 
among the Tirole Kunbis, who forbid the piactice in order to 
demonstrate their higher social position It is received on 
the bolder of the girl’s village by her father and his friends 
and relatives, and conducted to the janwdsa or temporary 
lodging prepared for it, with the exception of the biidegroom, 
who is left alone before the shrine of Maroti or Hanuman 


The bridegroom’s father goes to the marriage-shed where he 

washes the bride’s feet and gives her anothei present of 

clothes, and her relatives then proceed to Maioti’s temple 

where they worship and make offenngs, and return bringing 

the biidegroom with them As he arrives at the mairiage 

pavilion he touches it with a stick, on which the bride’s 

brother who is seated above the shed pours down some water 

and is given a present of money by the bridegroom The 

bridegioom’s feet are then washed by his father-m-law and 

he is given a yellow cloth which he wears The couple are 

S f tand , 0n two wooden planks opposite each other 

t bn m r ’ the bnde S r00m feeing east and 

the bride west, holding some Akshata or nee covered with 

saffron in their hands As the sun sets the officiating Brahman 

gets on to the roof of the house and repeats the man lage texts 

from there At h,s signal the couple throw the nee over 

each other, the curtain between them lswithdiawn and the,, 

change their scats Tiie assembled party applaud and the 

marriage proper is over The Brahman maiks their foreheads 

V till lice and turmeric and presses them together H e 

-cats them on the earthen platform or baola , and ties their 
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clothes togethei, this being known as the Brahma Ganthi or 
Biahman’s knot The wedding usually takes place on 
the day aftei the arnval of the mairiage piocession and 
another two days aie consumed in feasting and woishipping 
the deities When the bnde and bndegioom letuin home 
after the wedding one of the party waves a pot of water 
lound then heads and throws it away at a little distance on 
the giound, and aftei this some giam m the same manner 
This is a provision of food and drink to any evil spmts who 
may be hovering lound the couple, so that they may stop to 
consume it and refrain from cntenng the house The ex- 
penses of the bride’s family may vary from Rs 60 to Rs 1 00 
and those of the bridegroom’s from Rs 1 60 to Rs 600 A 
wedding carried out on a lavish scale by a well-to-do man is 
known as Lai Biah or a red mairiage, but when the parties 
are poor the expenses are curtailed and it is then called 
Safed Biah or a white marnage In this case the bridegioom’s 
mother does not accompany the wedding piocession and the 
proceedings last only two days The bnde goes back with 
the wedding piocession foi a few days to her husband’s house 
and then retuins home When she arnves at matunty her 
parents give a feast to the caste and send her to hei husband’s 
house, this occasion being known as Bolvan (the calling) 
The Karwa Kunbis of Nimar have a peculiar rule for the 
celebration of marriages They have a guru or pnest in 
Gujarat who sends them a notice once m every ten or twelve 
years, and in this year only marnages can be pei formed It 

is called Smghast ki sal and is the year m which the planet 
Guru (Jupiter) comes into conjunction with the constellation 
Smh (Leo) But the Karwas themselves think that there is 
a large temple in Gujarat with a locked door to which theie 
is no key But once m ten or twelve yeais the door unlocks 
of itself, and m that year their marriages are celebrated A 
certain day is fixed and all the weddings are held on it 
together On this occasion children from infants in arms to 
ten or twelve years are married, and if a match cannot be 
arranged for them they will have to wait another ten or 
twelve years A girl child who is born on the day fixed for 
weddings may, however, be married twelve days aftei wards, 
the twelfth night being called Mando Rat, and on this 
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occasion any other weddings which may have been unavoid- 
ably postponed owing to a death or illness m the families 
may also be completed The mle affords a loophole of 
escape for the victims of any such contretemps and also 
insures that eveiy girl shall be married before she is fully 
twelve years old Rather than not many their daughter in 
the Singhast ki sal before she is twelve the parents will 
accept any bridegroom, even though he be very poor 01 younger 
than the bride This is the same year in which the 
celebiation of marriages is forbidden among the Hindus 
generally The other Kunbis have the general Hindu rule 
that weddings are forbidden during the four months from 
the I ith Asarh Sudi (June) to the i ith Kartik Sudi (Octobei) 
This is the period of the rams, when the crops are growing 
and the gods are said to go to sleep, and it is observed more 
or less as a time of abstinence and fasting The Hindus 
should properly abstain from eating sugarcane, bnnjals, 
onions, garlic and other vegetables foi the whole four months 
On the 1 2th of Kartik the marriage of Tulsi or the basil 
plant with the Saligram or ammonite representing Vishnu is 
pei formed and all these vegetables are offered to her and 
afterwards genet ally consumed Two days afterwards, be- 
ginning fiom the 14th of Kartik, comes the Dnvali festival 
In Betul the bridal couple are seated in the centre of a 
squaie made of four plough yokes, while a leaf of the pipal 
tiee and a piece of turmenc are tied by a string round both 
their wrists The untying of the string by the local Biahman 
constitutes the essential and binding portion of the marriage 
Among the Lonhare subcaste a curious ceremony is per- 
formed after the wedding A swing is made, and a round 
pestle, which is supposed to represent a child, is placed on 
it and swung to and fro It is then taken off and placed 
in the lap of the bride, and the effect of performing this 
symbolical ceremony is supposed to be that she will soon 
become a mother 

Pol) gamy is permitted but laiely practised, a second wife 
being onl) taken if the first be childless or of bad character 
or destitute of attractions Divorce is allowed, but in some 
localities at any late a divorced woman cannot marry a^ain 
unit's she is permitted to do so in w-riting by her first 
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husband If a gill be seduced befoie mainage a fine is 
imposed on both paities and they aie leadmitted to social 
inteicouise, but aie not mamed to each othei Cunously 
enough, m the Tnole and Wandhekai, the highest sub- 
castes, the keeping of a woman is not an offence entailing 
tempoiaiy exclusion fiom caste, whereas among the lower 
subcastes it is 1 

The Kunbis permit the lemarnage of widows, with the 9 Widow- 
exception of the Deshmukh families of the Tnole subcaste marnagc 
who have foibidden it If a woman’s husband dies she 
leturns to her fathei’s house and he arranges her second 
mainage, which is called choh-pcital, or giving her new 
clothes He takes a price for her which may vaiy fiom 
twenty -five to five hundred lupees accoiding to the age 
and atti actions of the woman A widow may many any 
one outside the family of hei deceased husband, but she 
may not many his y^oungei bi other This union, which 
among the Hindustani castes is looked upon as most suitable 
if not obligatory, is strictly forbidden among the Maiatha 
castes, the reason assigned being that a wife stands m the 
position of a mother to hei husband’s younger brothers 
The contrast is curious The ceremony of widow-marriage 
is largely governed by the idea of escaping or placating the 
wrath of the fust husband’s ghost, and also of its being 
something to be ashamed of and contraiy to oithodox 
Hinduism It always takes place m the dark foitnight of the 
month and always at night Sometimes no women are present, 
and if any do attend they must be widows, as it would be 
the worst of omens for a married woman or unmarried girl 
to witness the ceremony This, it is thought, would lead to 
her shortly becoming a widow herself The bridegroom 
goes to the widow’s house with his male fi lends and two 
wooden seats aie set side by side On one of these a betel- 
nut is placed which represents the deceased husband of the 
widow The new bndegroom advances with a small wooden 
sword, touches the nut with its tip, and then kicks it off 
the seat with his right toe The barber picks up the nut 
and burns it This is supposed to lay the deceased husband’s 
spirit and prevent his interference with the new union 

1 This is the rule m the Nagpur District 
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The bridegroom then takes the seat fiom which the nut has 
been displaced and the woman sits on the other side to his 
left He puts a necklace of beads round her neck and 
the couple leave the house in a stealthy fashion and go to 
the husband’s village It is consideied unlucky to see 
them as they go away because the second husband is 
regarded in the light of a robber Sometimes they stop 
by a stream on the way home, and, taking off the woman’s 
clothes and bangles, buiy them by the side of the stream 
An exorcist may also be called in, who will confine the late 
husband s spirit in a horn by putting in some grains of 
wheat, and after sealing up the horn deposit it with the 
clothes When a widower or widow marries a second time 
and is afterwards attacked by illness, it is ascribed to 
the lllwill of their former partner’s spirit. The metal 
image of the first husband or wife is then made and worn 


as an amulet on the arm or round the neck A bachelor 
who wishes to marry a widow must first go through a 
mock ceremony with an akra or swallow-wort plant, as 
the widow-marriage is not considered a real one, and it is 
inauspicious for any one to die without having been properly 
mained once^ A similar ceremony must be gone through 
wien a man is married for the thud time, as it is held that 

\ 16 ™ aine 4 a woman for the third time he will quickly 
le a c.7 a or swallow- wort ( Ccilotropis gigantea ) is a 
very common plant growing on waste land with mauve 
luicp 1 *!^ 0 i OV, erS When cut or broken a copious milky 

are sari to” ** urn ^ and m SOme P laces P arents 

alive bt n.W k A Wh ° m they d ° not deOTe to keep 
ainc by rubbing this on their lips ^ 

During her monthly impurity a woman stays apart and 
may not cook for heiself nor touch anybody nor sleep on 
a bed made of cotton thread As soon as she 
condition she will untie the cotton threads ronfi ^ 

!: a ;r and , lhr °"’ ™ay, lettmg her ha,r hang'do™ 

Ih,s bKJ “' c they have become .mpure But ®r ,? 

IS no other woman m the house and she must r 
to do the household v ork- herself, she docs not thro AT 0 
•"«'! Ike last day- S.m.la.ly she must not Tcep T 
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a cotton sheet 01 mattiess duiingthis time because she would 
defile it, but she may sleep on a woollen blanket as wool is a 
holy matenal and is not defiled At the end of the period 
she pioceeds to a stieam and punfies heiself by bathing 
and washing hei head with earth When a woman is with 
child for the first time her women friends come and give her 
new gieen clothes and bangles in the seventh month , they 
then put her into a swing and sing songs While she is 
pregnant she is made to work in the house so as not to be 
inactive After the bnth of a child the mother remains 
impure for twelve days A woman of the Mang or Mahar 
caste acts as midwife, and always breaks her bangles and 
puts on new ones aftei she has assisted at a birth If 
delivery is piolonged the woman is given hot water and 
sugar or camphor wrapped in a betel-leaf, or they put a few 
grains of giam into her hand and then someone takes and 
feeds them to a mare, as it is thought that the woman’s 
pregnancy has been piolonged by her having walked behind 
the tethenng-ropes of a mare, which is twelve months in foal 
Or she is given water to drink in which a Sulaimani onyx 
or a rupee of Akbar’s time has been washed , in the former 
case the idea is perhaps that a passage will be made 
for the child like the hole through the bead, while the 
virtue of the rupee probably consists m its being a silver 
com and having the image or device of a powerful king 
like Akbar Or it may be thought that as the com has 
passed from hand to hand for so long, it will facilitate the 
passage of the child from the womb A pregnant woman 
must not look on a dead body or her child may be still- 
born, and she must not see an eclipse or the child may be 
born maimed Some believe that if a child is born during 
an eclipse it will suffer from lung-disease , so they make a 
silver model of the moon while the eclipse lasts and hang 
it round the child’s neck as a charm Sometimes when 
delivery is delayed they take a folded flowei and place it in a 
pot of water and believe that as its petals unfold so the womb 
will be opened and the child born , or they seat the woman 
on a wooden bench and pour oil on her head, her forehead 
being afterwards rubbed with it in the belief that as the oil 
falls so the child will be born If a child is a loner time befoie 
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learning to speak they give it leaves of the pipal tree to eat, 
because the leaves of this tree make a noise by rustling in the 
wind , 01 a root which is very light m weight, because they 
think that the tongue is heavy and the quality of lightness 
will thus be communicated to it. Or the mother, when she 
has kneaded dough and washed her hands afterwards, will 
pour a diop or two of the water down the child’s throat 
And the watei which made her hands clean and smooth 
will similarly clear the child’s throat of the obstruction 
which prevented it from speaking If a child’s neck is 
weak and its head rolls about they make it look at a crow 
perching on the house and think this will make its neck 
stiong like the crow’s Ifjhe cannot walk they make a little 
triangle on wheels with a pole called ghurghun , and make him 
walk holding on to the pole The first teeth of the child are 


thrown on to the roof of the house, because the rats, who 
have especially good and sharp teeth, live there, and it is 
hoped that the child’s second teeth may grow like theirs. 
A few grams of rice are also thrown so that the teeth 


may be hard and pointed like the rice , the same word, 
kam > bem S used for the end of a grain of rice and the 
tip of a tooth Or the teeth are placed under a water-pot 
in the hope that the child’s second teeth may grow as 
fast as the grass does under water-pots If a child is lean 
some people take it to a place where asses have lain 
down and lolled m ashes , they roll the child in the ashes 
similaily and believe that it will get fat like the asses are 
r icy may lay the child in a pigsty with the same 

idea l eople who want to injure a child get hold of its 

2 ° U VV he SUn t0 beL that 

the childs body will dry up in a similar manner In 

order to avert the evil eye they bum snm„ * j 

juati hour and hold the newly-born child m ^ 

It , ,.SC branded on the stonLh w,th ^ “o' 

turmci ic, perhaps to keep off cold For th<* r / 
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legulai food foi the hist two days, but only some sugar and 
spices Until the child is six months old its head and 
body aie oiled eveiy second 01 thud day and the body is 
well hand-iubbed and bathed The tubbing is meant to 
make the limbs supple and the oil to render the child less 
susceptible to cold. If a child when sitting soon aftei 
birth looks down thiough its legs they think it is looking 
foi its companions whom it has left behind and that moie 
children will be boin It is considered a bad siern if a 
child bites its upper teeth on its undeilip , this is thought to 
prognosticate illness and the child is pi evented fiom doing 
so as fai as possible 

On the sixth day aftei bnth they believe that Chhathi n Sixth- 
or Satwai Devi, the Sixth-day Goddess, comes at midnight tweifth- 
and wntes on the child’s foiehead its fate in life, which daycere- 
writing, it is said, may be seen on a man’s skull when the momes 
flesh has come off it after death. On this night the women 
of the family stay awake all night singing songs and eating 
sweetmeats A picture of the goddess is drawn with 
turmeric and vermilion over the mother’s bed. The door 
of the birth-ioom is left open, and at midnight she comes 
Sometimes a Sunar is employed to make a small image of 
Chhathi Devi, for which he is paid Rs 1-4, and it is hung 
lound the child’s neck On this day the mother is given 
to eat all lands of gram, and among flesh-eating castes the 
soup of fish and meat, because it is thought that every kind 
of food which the mother eats this day will be easily digested 
by the child throughout its life On this day the mother is 
given a second bath, the first being on the day of the birth, 
and she must not bathe in between Sometimes after child- 
birth a woman buys several bottles of liquor and has a bath 
in it, the stimulating effect of the spirit is supposed to 
lemedy the distension of the body caused by the birth If 
the child is a boy it is named on the twelfth and if a gill on 
the thirteenth day On the twelfth day the mother’s bangles 
are thrown away and new ones put on The Kunbis are 
very land to their childien, and never harsh or quick-tempered, 
but this may perhaps be partly due to their constitutional 
lethargy They seldom refuse a child anything, but taking 
advantage of its innocence will by dissimulation make it 
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forget what it wanted The time aruves when this course 
of conduct is useless, and then the child learns to mistrust the 
woid of its parents Minute quantities of opium aie generally 
administered to children as a narcotic 

If a woman is barren and has no childien one of the 
remedies piescribed by the Sarodis 01 wandering soothsayers 
is that she should set file to somebody’s house, going alone 
and at night to perform the deed So long as some small 
part of the house is burnt it does not matter if the fire be 
extinguished, but the woman should not give the alaim her- 
self It is supposed that the spirit of some insect which is 
burnt will enter her womb and be born as a child Perhaps 
she sets fire to someone else’s house so as to obtain the 
spmt of one of the family’s dead children, which may be 
supposed to have entered the insects dwelling on the house 
Some years ago at Bhandak in Chanda complaints were 
made of houses being set on fire The police officer 1 sent 
to investigate found that other small fires continued to occur. 
He searched the roofs of the houses, and on two or three 
found little smouldering balls of rolled-up cloth Knowing 
of the superstition he called all the childless married women 
of the place together and admonished them severely, and the 
flies stopped On another occasion the same officer’s wife 
was ill, and his little son, having fever, was sent daily to the 
dispensaiy for medicine in charge of a maid One morning 
he noticed on one of the soles of the boy’s feet a stain of the 
juice of the bhzlawa~ or marking- nut tree, which raises 
blisters on the skin On looking at the other foot he found 
six similar marks, and on inquiry he learned that these weie 
made by a childless woman in the expectation that the boy 
would soon die and be born again as her child The boy 
suffered no haim, but his mothei, being m bad health, nearly 
died of shock on learning of the magic piactised ’against 
het son 

Another device is to make a pradakshana or pilgumage 
round a plpal tree, going naked at midnight after worship- 
ping A .1 roll or Hanuman, ana holding a necklace of tuhi 
beads m the hand The plpal is of course a sacred tree and 
is the abode of Brahma, the original creatoi of the woild 

1 f ’ !' If! j^ctor C> mt h I’r- rl - -W <tcar/'ts nnrtrat<?,t, m 
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Btahma has no consott, and it is believed that while all othei 
tiees ate both male and female the plpal is only male, and is 
capable of lmpiegnatmg a woman and lendenng hei feitile 
A vanation of this belief is that plpal trees aie inhabited by 
the spirits of unmarried Biahman boys, and hence a woman 
sometimes takes a piece of new thread and winds it lound 
the tiee, peihaps with the idea of investing the spirit of the 
boy with the sacred thread She will then walk round the 
tree as a symbol of the wedding ceremony of w alking round 
the sacred post, and hopes that the boy, being thus bi ought 
to man’s estate and married, will cause her to beai a son 
But modest women do not go naked round the tiee The 
Amawas or New Moon day, if it falls on a Monday, is 
specially obseived by married women On this day they 
will walk 108 times round a plpal tree, and then give 108 
mangoes or other fruits to a Brahman, choosing a dififeient 
fiuit every time The number 108 means a hundred and a 
little moie to show theie is no stint, * Full measuie and flow- 
ing ovei,’ like the customaiy present of Rs 1-4 instead of a 
rupee This is also no doubt a birth-chaim, fiuit being given 
so that the woman may become fruitful Or a childless woman 
will pray to Hanuman or Mahabir Every morning she will go 
to his shrine with an offering of fiuit or flowers, and eveiy 
evening will set a lamp burning there , and morning and 
evening, prostrating heiself, she makes her continuous prayer 
to the god ‘ Oh, Mahabir , Mahciraj ' haviko ek batcha do, 
sirf ek batcha do ’ 1 Then, after many days, Mahabir, as 
might be anticipated, appears to her in a dream and promises 
her a child It does not seem that they believe that Mahabir 
himself directly rendeis the woman fertile, because similar 
prayers are made to the River Nerbudda, a goddess But 
perhaps he, being the god of strength, lends virile power to 
hei husband Another prescription is to go to the burying- 
ground, and, after worshipping it, to take some of the bone- 
ash of a burnt corpse and wear this wrapped up in an amulet 
on the body Occasionally, if a woman can get no children 
she will go to the father of a large family and let him beget 
a child upon her, with or without the connivance of her 
husband But only the more immodest women do this Or 

1 ‘Oh, Lord Mahabir, give me a child, only one child ’ 
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she cuts a piece off the breast-cloth of a woman who has 
children, and, aftei burning incense on it, wears it as an 
amulet For a stionger charm she will take a piece of such 
a woman’s cloth and a lock of her hair and some earth which 
her feet have pressed and bury these in a pot before Devi’s 
shrine, sometimes fashioning an image of the woman out of 
them Then, as they rot away, the child-bearing powei of the 
fertile woman will be transferred to hei If a woman’s first 
children have died and she wishes to preseive a later one, she 
sometimes weighs the child against sugai or copper and dis- 
tributes the amount in charity Or she gives the child a 
bad name, such as Daghana (a stone), Kachiia (sweepings), 
Ukandia (a dunghill) 

If a woman’s husband is not in love with her, a prescrip- 
tion of a Mohcini or love-charm given by the wise women is 
that she should kill an owl and serve some of its flesh to hei 
husband as a charm “ It has not occurred,” Mr Kipling 
writes, to the oriental jester to speak of a boiled owl in con- 
nection with intoxication, but when a husband is abjectly 
submissive to his wife her friends say that she has given him 
boiled owls flesh to eat” 1 If a man is in love with some 
woman and wishes to kindle a similar sentiment in hei the 
following method is given On a Saturday night he should 
go to a graveyard and call out, ‘ I am giving a dinner to- 
morrow night, and I invite you all to attend ’ Then on the 
Q Un ay night he takes cocoanuts, sweetmeats, liquor and 
flowers to the cemetery and sets them all out, and all the 
spirits oi Shaitans come and partake The host chooses a 

satTo h' y b .‘fv S ^ tan Calk to * come near and 

says to him, Will you go with me and do what I ask you’ 

the spirit assents he follows the man home Next mght 

the man again offers cocoanuts and incense to the Shaitln 

whom he can see by night but not by day a^d tn * £ 

go to the woman’s house and call hj Th’ P t * S him to 
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away Another method is to fetch a skull from a graveyard 
and go to a banyan tree at midnight There, divesting him- 
self of his clothes, the opeiator partially cooks some lice in 
the skull, and then thiows it against the tiee , he gathers 
all the grains that stick to the trunk in one box and those 
that fall to the ground in another box, and the fiist lice 
given to the woman to eat will turn her inclination towards 
him, while the second will turn it away from him. This is 
a sympathetic chaim, the rice which sticks to the tree having 
the property of atti acting the woman 

The Kunbis eithei buiy or burn the dead In Beiai 
sepultuie is the more common method of disposal, perhaps in 
imitation of the Muhammadans Here the village has usually 
a field set apait for the disposal of corpses, which is known 
as Smashan Hindus fill up the earth practically level with 
the ground after burial and eiect no monument, so that after 
a few years another corpse can be buried in the same place. 
When a Kunbi dies the body is washed in warm water and 
placed on a bier made of bamboos, with a network of san- 
hemp. 1 Ordinary rope must not be used The mourners 
then take it to the grave, scattering almonds, sandalwood, 
dates, betel-leaf and small coins as they go These are 
picked up by the menial Mahars or laboureis Halfway to 
the grave the corpse is set down and the bearers change their 
positions, those behind going in front Here a little wheat 
and pulse which have been tied m the cloth covering the 
corpse are left by the way On the jouiney to the grave the 
body is covered with a new unwashed cloth The grave is 
dug three or four feet deep, and the corpse is buried naked, 
lying on its back with the head to the south Aftei the 
burial one of the mourneis is sent to get an earthen pot from 
the Kumhar , this is filled with water at a river or stream, 
and a small piece is broken out of it with a stone , one of 
the mourners then takes the pot and walks lound the corpse 
with it, dropping a stream of water all the way Having 
done this, he throws the pot behind him over his shoulder 
without looking round, and then all the mourners go home 
without looking behind them The stone with which the 
hole has been made in the eaithen pot is held to represent 

1 Crotalana jimcea 
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the spirit of the deceased It is placed under a tiee or on 
the bank of a stream, and for ten days the mourners come 
and offer it pindas or balls of rice, one ball being offeied on 
the first day, two on the second, and so on, up to ten on the 
tenth On this last day a little mound of earth is made, 
which is considered to represent Mahadeo Four miniature 
flags are planted round, and thiee cakes of rice are laid on it , 
and all the mourners sit round the mound until a crow 
comes and eats some of the cake Then they say that the 
dead man’s spirit has been freed from troubling about his 
household and mundane affairs and has departed to the other 
world But if no real crow comes to eat the cake, they 


make a representation of one out of the sacred k7isha grass, 
and touch the cake with it and consider that a crow has 
eaten it After this the mourners go to a stream and put a 
little cow s urine on their bodies, and dip ten times in the 
water or throw it over them The officiating Biahman 
sprinkles them with holy water 111 which he has dipped the 
toe of Ins right foot, and they present to the Biahman the 
vessels in which the funeral cakes have been cooked and the 
clothes which the chief mourner has worn for ten days On 
coming home they also give him a stick, umbiella, shoes, a 
bed and anything else which they think the dead man will 
want in the next world On the thirteenth day they feed 
tie caste fellows and the head of the caste ties a new pcig! 1 
on the chief mourner’s head backside foremost , and the chief 
mourner breaking an areca-nut on the threshold places it in 
ns mouth and spits it out of the door, signifying the final 
ejectment of the deceased’s spirit fiom the house Finally, 

the hl'.'.twlw rner g0eS ‘° '™ rshlp at Mail's shrine, and 

vc of the ^“T 3 ltS ° rd,nar >' llfe The different rela- 

o The r houscT T mv,te th = b «-ved family 

to their house for a day and give them a feast and if thev 

h.uc many relations tins may go on fo, a cons.d’erable time 
ihc complete procedure as detailed above , s a T 

m the case of the head of the household, and forTessTm 
port.int members is considerably abbreviated mi 
Of chief mourner is occupied by a man’s eldest so „ P ° SItl ° n 
A’ '.n of sons by Ins > dinger brother, 01 faihn’JY” ^ 
the eldest son of elder b.othci, or failing male* regions 
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b5>- the widow The chief mourner is considered to have a 
special claim to the piopeity He has the whole of his head 
and face shaved, and the hair is tied up m a coiner of the 
grave-cloth If the widow is chief mourner a small lock of 
her hair is cut off and tied up m the cloth. When the coipse 
is being earned out for burial the widow breaks her mangal- 
sutram or mamage necklace, and wipes off the kunku 01 vei- 
milion from her forehead. This necklace consists of a string 
of black glass beads with a piece of gold, and is always placed 
on the bnde’s neck at the wedding The widow does not 
break her glass bangles at all, but on the eleventh day 
changes them for new ones 

The period of mourning for adults of the family is ten 15 Mourn- 
days, and for childien thiee, while m the case of distant ing 
relatives it is sufficient to take a bath as a mark of respect 
for them The male mourners shave their heads, the walls 
of the house are whitewashed and the floor spread with cow- 
dung The chief mourner avoids social intercourse and 
abstains fiom oidmary work and from all kinds of amuse- 
ments He debars himself from such luxuries as betel-leaf 
and from visiting his wife Oblations are offeied to the 
dead on the third day of the light fortnight of Baisakh 
(June) and on the last day of Bhadrapad (September) The 
Kunbi is a firm believer m the action of ghosts and spirits, 
and never omits the attentions due to his ancestors On 
the appointed day he diligently calls on the crows, who 
represent the spirits of ancestors, to come and eat the food 
which he places ready for them , and if no crow turns up, he 
is distuibed at having incurred the displeasure of the dead 
He changes the food and goes on calling until a crow comes, 
and then concludes that their previous failure to appear was 
due to the fact that his ancestors weie not pleased with the 
kind of food he first offered In future years, therefoie, he 
changes it, and puts out that which was eaten, until a similar 
contretemps of the non-appearance of crows again occurs 
The belief that the spirits of the dead pass into crows is no 
doubt connected with that of the crow’s longevity. Many 1 

Hindus think that a crow lives a thousand years, and others 
that it never dies of disease, but only when killed by violence 
Tennyson’s ‘ many-wintered crow ’ may indicate some similar 
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idea in Em ope Similaily if the Gonds find a crow’s nest 
they give the nestlings to young childien to eat, and think 
that this will make them long-lived If a ciow perches m 
the house when a woman’s husband or other relative is away, 
she says, ‘ Fly away, crow , fly away and I will feed you ’ , 
and if the crow then flies away she thinks that the absent 
one will return Heie the idea is no doubt that if he had 
been killed his spirit might have come home in the shape of 
the crow perching on the house If a married woman sees 
two crows breeding it is considered a very bad omen, the 
effect being that her husband will soon die It is probably 
supposed that his spirit will pass into the young crow which 
is born as a result of the meeting which she has seen 

Mr A K Smith states that the omen applies to men 
also, and relates a story of a young advocate who saw two 
ciows thus engaged on alighting fiom the train at some 
station In older to avert the consequences he lan to the 
telegraph office and sent messages to all his relatives and 
fnends announcing his own death, the idea being that this 
fictitious death would fulfil the omen, and the real death 
would thus become unnecessary In this case the belief 
would be that the man’s own spirit would pass into the 
young crow 

The piincipal deities of the caste are Maroti or Hanu- 
man, Mahadeo or Siva, Devi, Satwai and Khandoba Maroti 
is worshipped principally on Saturdays, so that he may 
counteiact the evil influences exercised by the planet Saturn 
on that day When a new village is founded Maioti must 
first be brought and placed m the village and worshipped, 
and aftei this houses are built "Ihe name IMaioti is denved 
from Marut, the Vedic god of the wind, and he is consideied 
to be the son of Vayu, the wind, and Anjmi Khandoba is 
an mcai nation of Siva as a wainor, and is the favourite 
deity of the Marathas Devi is usually venerated in her 
incarnation of Marhai Mata, the goddess of smallpox and 
cholcia — the most dreaded scourges of the Hindu villager 
rhc\ ofiu goats and fouls to Maihai Devi, cutting 'the 
throat of the animal and letting its blood drop over the 
stone, v Inch rc presents the goddess after this they cut off 
1 hg Min h mg it to the tree above her shrine, and* eat the 
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lemaindci Sometimes also they offci wooden images of 
human beings, which aic buried bcfoie the shiine of the 
goddess and aie obviously substitutes foi a human sacrifice , 
and the lower castes offei pigs If a man dies of snake- 
bite they make a little sihei image of a snake, and then kill 
a ical snake, and make a platfoim outside the village and 
place the image on it, which is aftcrwaids icgulaily woi- 
shipped as Nagoba Deo They maj pcihaps think that the 
spirit of the snake which is killed passes into the silver 
image Somebody aftci wards steals the image, but this 
does not matter Similaily if a man is killed by a tigei 
he is deified and wot shipped as Baghoba Deo, though they 
cannot kill a tigei as a prchminai)’- The Kunbis make 
images of then ancestors in silver or brass, and keep them 
in a basket with their other household deities But when 
these get too numeious they take them on a pilgrimage to 
some sacied liver and deposit them m it A man who has 
lost both parents wall invite some man and woman on 
Akshaya Tritiya, 1 and call them by the names of his parents, 
and give them a feast Among the mythological stones 
known to the caste is one of some interest, explaining how 
the dark spots came on the face of the moon They say 
that once all the gods weie going to a dinnei -party, each 
riding on his favourite animal or vdhati (conveyance) But 
the vahan of Ganpati, the fat god with the head of an 
elephant, was a rat, and the rat natuially could not go 
as fast as the other animals, and as it was veiy far from 
being up to Ganpati’s weight, it tripped and fell, and Ganpati 
came off The moon was looking on, and laughed so much 
that Ganpati w r as enraged, and cuised it, saying, ‘ Thy face 
shall be black for laughing at me’ Accordingly the moon 
turned quite black , but the other gods interfered, and said 
that the curse was too hard, so Ganpati agreed that only a 
part of the moon’s face should be blackened in revenge for 
the insult This happened on the fourth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadon (September), and on that day it is said 
that nobody should look at the moon, as if he does, his 
reputation will piobably be lowered by some false charge or 

1 The 3rd Baisahh (May) Sudi,-the The name means, ‘ The day of lmmor- 
commencement of the agricultural year tality ’ 
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libel being promulgated against him As already stated, the 
Kunbi firmly believes in the influence exercised by spirits, 
and a proverb has it, 1 Brahmans die of indigestion, Sunars 
from bile, and Kunbis from ghosts , because the Brahman 
is always feasted as an act of chanty and given the best 
food, so that he over-eats himself, while the Sunar gets bilious 
from sitting all day before a furnace When somebody falls 
ill his family get a Brahman’s cast-off sacied thread, and 
folding it to hold a little lamp, will wave this to and fro If 
it moves in a straight line they say that the patient is 
possessed by a spirit, but if in a circle that his illness is due 
to natural causes. In the former case they promise an 
offering to the spirit to induce it to depart from the patient 
The Brahmans, it is said, tty to prevent the Kunbis fiom 
getting hold of their sacred threads, because they think that 
by waving the lamp m them, all the virtue which they have 
obtained by their repetitions of the Gayatri or sacred piayei 
is transfeired to the sick Kunbi They therefore tear up 
their cast-off threads or sew them into clothes 

The pnncipal festival of the Kunbis is the Pola, falling 
at about the middle of the rainy season, when they have a 
procession of plough-bullocks An old bullock goes first, 
and on his horns is tied the makhar , a wooden frame with 
pegs to which torches are affixed They make a rope of 
mango-leaves stretched between two posts, and the makhar 
bullock is made to break this and stampede back to the 
village, followed by all the other cattle It is said that the 
mathai bullock will die within three years Behind him 
come the bullocks of the proprietors and then those of the 


tenants in the order, not so much of their wealth, but of their 
standing in the village and of the traditional position held 
b> their families A Kunbi feels it very bitterly if he is not 
given what he considers to be his proper ran k^ in this pro- 
cession It has often been icmaiked that the feudal feeling 
of reverence for hci editary rights and position is as strong 
among the Maratha people as anywhere in the world ' " 

In Waidha and Berai the customs of the Kunbis show 
m several respects the influence of Islam, due no doubt to 
Uw long period of Muhammadan dominance in the 
1 o tin. um perhaps be attributed the prevalence oTbunal 
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of the dead instead of cremation, the more lespectable 
method according to Hindu ideas The Dhanoje Kunbis 
commonly reveie Dawal Malik, a Muhammadan saint, whose 
tomb is at Upiai in Amiaoti District An whs or fan is 
held here on Thuisda)^, the day commonly sacied to 
Muhammadan saints, and on this account the Kunbis will 
not be shaved on Thursdays They also make vows of 
mendicancy at the Muhanam festival, and go lound begging 
for lice and pulse , they give a little of what they obtain to 
Muhammadan beggars and eat the rest At the Muhanam 
they tie a red thread on their necks and dance lound the 
aldwa, a small hole in which fire is kindled in fiont of the 
tdzias or tombs of Hussain At the Muhairam 1 they also 
carry horseshoes of silver 01 gilt tinsel on the top of a stick 
decorated with peacock’s featheis The horseshoe is a model 
of that of the horse of Hussain The men who cairy these 
horseshoes aie supposed to be possessed by the spirit of the 
saint, and people make prayers to them for anything they 
want If one of the horseshoes is diopped the finder will 
keep it in his house, and next year if he feels that the spirit 
moves him will cairy it himself In Wardha the Kunbis 
worship Khwaja Sheikh Farid of Girar, and occasionally 
Sheikh Farid appears to a Kunbi in a dream and places him 
under a vow Then he and all his household make little 
imitation beggais’ wallets of cloth and dye them with led 
ochre, and little hoes on the model of those which saises use 
to diag out horses’ dung, this hoe being the badge of Sheikh 
Farid Then they go round begging to all the houses 
m the village, saying, * Dam? Sahib , dam ’ With the alms 
given them they make cakes of malida , wheat, sugar and 
butter, and give them to the pnest of the shrine Sometimes 
Sheikh Farid tells the Kunbi in the dream that he must buy 
a goat of a certain Dhangar (shepherd), naming the price, 
while the Dhangar is similarly warned to sell it at the same 
price, and the goat is then purchased and sacrificed without 
any haggling At the end of the sacrifice the priest releases 
the Kunbi from his vow, and he must then shave the whole of 
his head and distribute liquor to the caste-fellows in order to 


1 Furnished by Inspector Ganesh Piasad 
2 Dam breath or life 
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be received back into the community The water of the 
well at Sheikh Farid’s shrine at Girar is considered to 
preserve the crops against insects, and for this purpose it is 
carried to considerable distances to be sprinkled on them 
An ordinary Kunbi village 1 contains between 70 and 
80 houses or some 400 souls The village generally lies on 
a slight eminence near a nullah or stream, and is often 
nicely planted with tamarind or plpal trees The houses are 
now general!)^ tiled for fear of fire, and their led roofs may 
be seen from a distance forming a little cluster on high- 
lying ground, an elevated site being selected so as to keep 
the roads fairly dry, as the surface tracks in black-soil 
country become almost impassable sloughs of mud as soon 
as the rains have broken The better houses stand round 

an old mud fort, a relic of the Pmdari raids, when, on the 
first alarm of the approach of these marauding bands, the 
whole population hurried within its walls The village 
pioprietor’s house is now often built inside the fort It is 
an oblong building surrounded by a compound wall of 
unbaked bucks, and with a gateway through which a cart 
can duve Adjoining the entrance on each side aie rooms 
for the reception of guests, in which constables, chuprassies 
and others aie lodged when they stay at night in the 
village Kothas or sheds for keeping cattle and gram stand 
against the walls, and the dwelling-house is at the back 
Substantial tenants have a house like the proprietor’s, of well- 
laid mud, whitewashed and with tiled roof, but the ordinary 
cultivator s house is one-roomed, with an angan or small 
yard in front and a little space for a garden behind, in 
which vegetables are grown during the rams The walls 
arc of bamboo matting plastered over with mud The 
married couples sleep inside, the room being partitioned off 
if thcic arc two or more in the family, and the older peisons 
sleep in the verandahs In the middle of the village by the 
biggest temple will be an old plpal tree, the trunk encircled 
by an earthen or stone platform, which answers to the 
\ illngc club I he respectable inhabitants will meet heie 
vlule the lower classes go to the liquor-shop nearly every 

1 rtr J 1 ->'>f ip'is ire lnri-eh tmed on i ascription of i Wirdhi iillmn 
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night to smoke and chat The blacksmith’s and caipenter’s 
shops are also places of common lesort foi the cultivators 
Hithei the}' wend in the morning and evening, often taking 
with them some implement which has to be mended, and 
stay to talk The blacksmith in paiticulai is said to be a 
great gossip, and will often waste much of his customer’s 
time, plying him foi news and retailing it, befoic he lepairs 
and hands back the tool bi ought to him The village is 
suie to contain two or tlnce little temples of Maioti or 
Mahadeo The stones which do duty for the images are 
daily oiled with buttei 01 ghi, and a miscellaneous store of 
offerings will accumulate lound the buildings Outside the 
village will be a temple of Devi or Mata Mai (Smallpox 
Goddess) with a heap of little earthen horses and a string 
of hens’ feet and feathers hung up on the wall The little 
platfoims which aie the shrines of the other village gods 
will be found in the fields 01 near groves In the evening 
the elders often meet at Maroti’s temple and pay theii 
respects to the deity, bowing or prostrating themselves 
before him A lamp before the temple is fed by conti lbu- 
tions of oil from the women, and is kept buining usually up 
to midnight Once a year in the month of Shrawan (July) 
the villagers subset ibe and have a feast, the Kunbis eating 
first and the menial and labouring castes after them In 
this month also all the village deities are worshipped by the 
Joshi or priest and the villageis In summer the cultivators 
usually live in their fields, where they erect temporal y sheds 
of bamboo matting roofed with juari stalks In these most 
of the household furniture is stoied, while at a little distance 
in anothei funnel-shaped erection of bamboo matting is kept 
the ownei’s gram This system of camping out is mainly 
adopted for fear of fire in the village, when the cultivator’s 
whole stock of gram and his household goods might be 
destroyed in a few minutes without possibility of saving 
them The women stay m the village, and the men and 
boys go there for their midday and evening meals 

Ordinary cultivators have earthen pots for cooking 20 Furm- 
purposes and brass ones for eating from, while the well-to- ture 
do have all then vessels of brass The furniture consists of 
a few stools and cots No Kunbi will lie on the ground, 
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probably because a dying man is always laid on the giound 
to breathe his last , and so every one has a cot consisting of 
a wooden frame with a bed made of hempen string 01 of 
the root-fibies of the palds tree ( Bn tea frondosa ) These 

cots are always too short for a man to lie on them at full 
length, and are in consequence supremely uncomfortable 
The reason may perhaps be found in the belief that a man 
should always lie on a bed a little shorter than himself so 
that his feet project over the end Because if the bed is 
longer than he is, it resembles a bier, and if he lies on 
a bier once he may soon die and lie on it a second time 
For bathing they make a little enclosure in the compound 
with mats, and place two or thiee flat stones m it Hot 
water is generally used and they rub the perspiration off 
their bodies with a flat stone called Jhawar Most Kunbis 
bathe daily On days when they are shaved they plaster 
the head with soft black earth, and then wash it off and rub 
their bodies with a little linseed or sesamum oil, or, if they 
can afford it, with cocoanut oil 

The Kunbis eat three times a day, at about eight in the 
morning, at midday and after dark The morning meal is 
commonly eaten in the field and the two others at home 
At midday the cultivator comes home from work, bathes 
and takes his meal, having a rest for about two hours in all 
After finishing work he again comes home and has his 
evening meal, and then, after a rest, at about ten o’clock he 
goes again to the fields, if the ciops are on the ground, and 
sleeps on the mara or small elevated platform erected in the 
field to protect the gram from birds and wild animals , 
occasionally waking and emitting long-drawn howls or 
pulling the strings which connect with clappers in various 
parts of the field Thus for nearly eight months of the 
year the Kunbi sleeps in his fields, and only during the 
remaining period at home Juan is the staple food of the 
caste, and is eaten both raw and cooked The raw pods of 
Juan weic the provision carried with them on their saddles 
b> the marauding Maratha horsemen, and the descnption of 
Snaji getting his sustenance from gnawing at one of these 
as he rode along is said to have struck fear into the heart 
of the Minim It is a common custom among well-to-do 
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tenants and proprietors to invite their fi lends to a picnic 
m the fields when the ciop is ripe to eat Inti da 01 the pods 
of juati roasted in hot ashes For cooking pui poses juan 
is giound in an ordinary liandmill and then passed thiough 
a sieve, which sepaiates the finer fiom the coarser particles 
The finei flour is made into dough with hot watei and baked 
into thick flat chapdhs or cakes, weighing moie than half 
a pound each, while the coarse floui is boiled in w'ater 
like rice The boiled pulse of aihar ( Cajanus inchats ) is 
commonly eaten with juaii, and the chapatis are eithei 
dipped into cold linseed oil 01 consumed diy The same- 
ness of this diet is varied by a number of green vegetables, 
generally with \ery little savour to a European palate 
These are usually boiled and then mixed into a salad with 
linseed or sesamum oil and flavoured with salt or powdeied 
chillies, these last being the Kunbi’s indispensable condiment 
He is also very fond of onions and garlic, which are either 
chopped and boiled, or eaten raw' Butter-milk when avail- 
able is mixed with the boiled juari aftei it is cooked, w'hile 
w'heat and rice, butter and sugar are delicacies reserved for 
festivals As a lule only w'ater is drunk, but the caste 
indulge in countiy liquor on festive occasions Tobacco 
is commonly chewed after each meal or smoked in leaf 
cigarettes, or in chtlams or clay pipe-bowls without a stem 
Men also take snuff, and a few women chew tobacco and 
take snuff, though they do not smoke It is noticeable that 
different subdivisions of the caste will commonly take food 
from each other m Berar, whereas in the Central Provinces 
they refuse to do so The more liberal usage in Berar is 
possibly another case of Muhammadan influence Small 
children eat with their father and brothers, but the women 
always wait on the men, and take their own food afterwards 
Among the Dalia Kunbis of Nimar, however, women eat 
before men at caste feasts m opposition to the usual practice 
It is stated m explanation that on one occasion when the 
men had finished their meal first and gone home, the women 
on returning were waylaid in the dark and robbed of their 
ornaments And hence it was decided that they should 
ahvays eat first and go home before nightfall The Kunbi 
is fairly liberal m the matter of food He will eat the flesh 
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of goats, sheep and deei, all kinds of fish and fowls, and 
will drink licjuor In Hoshangabad and Nimar the higher 
subcastes abstain from flesh and wine The caste will take 
food cooked without watei from Brahmans, Bamas and 
Sunais, and that mixed with water only from Maratha 
Brahmans All castes except Maratha Brahmans will take 
water from the hands of a Kunbi 

The dress of the ordinary cultivator is most common- 
place and consists only of a loin-cloth, another cloth thrown 
over the shoulders and upper part of the body, which except 
for this is often bare, and a third rough cloth wound loosely 
round the head All these, originally white, soon assume a 
very dmgy hue There is thus no colour in a man’s every- 
day attire, but the gala dress for holidays consists of a red 
pagn or turban, a black, coloured or white coat, and a white 
loin-cloth with red silk borders if he can afford it The 
Kunbi is seldom or never seen with his head bare , this being 
considered a bad omen because every one bares his head 
when a death occurs Women wear lugras, or a single long 
cloth of red, blue or black cotton, and under this the choli , 
or small breast-cloth They have one silk-bordered cloth for 
special occasions. A woman having a husband alive must 
not wear a white cloth with no colour in it, as this is the 
diess of widows A white cloth with a coloured border may 
be worn The men generally wear shoes which are open 
at the back of the heel, and clatter as they move along 
Women do not, as a rule, wear shoes unless these are 
nccessaiy foi field work, or if they go out just after their 
confinement But they have now begun to do so in towns 
Women have the usual collection of ornaments on all parts 
of the person The head ornaments should be of gold 
when this metal can be afforded On the finger they have 
a miniature mirror set in a ring, as a rule not moie than 
one ring is worn, so that the hands may be free foi woik 
For a similar 1 cason glass bangles, being fragile, are woin 
only on the left wrist and metal ones on the ri^ht * But the 
Dhanojc Kunbis, as already stated, have cocoanut shell 
bangles on both wrists They smear a mark of red powdei 
on the forehead or have a spangle theic Girls are generally 
tattooed in childhood when the skin is tender, and the 
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opeiation is consequently less painful They usually have 
a small crescent and cucle between the blows, small circles 
or dots on each temple and on the nose, cheeks and chin, 
and five small marks on the back of the hands to lepresent 
flies Some of the Deshmukh families have now adopted 
the sacied thiead , they also put caste marks on the foie- 
head, and wear the shape of pagri or tuiban formerly dis- 
tinctive of Maratha Brahmans 

The Kunbi has the stolidity, conseivative instincts, 
dulness and patience of the typical agriculturist Sn R 
Craddock describes him as follows 1 “Of the puiely agri- 
cultuial classes the Kunbis claim fiist notice They arc 
divided into several sections or classes, and are of Maiatha 
origin, the Jhari Kunbis (the Kunbis of the wild country) 
being the oldest settlers, and the Deshkar (the Kunbis from 
the Deccan) the most recent The ICunbi is ceitamly a 
most plodding, patient mortal, with a cat-like affection for 
his land, and the proprietary and cultivating communities, 
of both of which Kunbis are the most numerous members, 
are unlikely to fail so long as he keeps these characteristics 
Some of the more intelligent and affluent of the caste, who 
have risen to be among the most prospeious membeis of the 
community, are as shrewd men of business in their way as 
any section of the people, though lacking in education I 
remember one of these, a member of the Local Board, who 
believed that the land revenue of the country was remitted 
to England annually to form pait of the private puise of the 
Queen Empress But of the general body of the Kunbi 
caste it is true to say that in the matter of enterprise, 
capacity to'hold their own with the moneylender, determina- 
tion to improve their standard of comfort, or their style of 
agriculture, they lag far behind such cultivating classes as 
the ICirar, the Raghvi and the Lodhi While, however, the 
Kunbi yields to these classes m some of the more showy 
attributes which lead to success in life, he is much their 
superior in endurance under adversity, he is more law- 
abiding, and he commands, both by reason of his charactei 
and his caste, greatei social respect among the people at 
large The wealthy Kunbi proprietor is occasionally lather 

1 Nagpin Settlement Repo? t, para 45 
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spoilt by good fortune, or, if he continues a keen culti- 
vator, is apt to be too fond of land-grabbing But these 
are the exceptional cases, and theie is generally no such 
pleasing spectacle as that afforded by a village in which the 
cultivators and the proprietors are all Kunbis living m 
harmony together” The feeling 1 of the Kunbi towards 
agricultural improvements has hitherto piobably been some- 
thing the same as that of the Sussex farmer who said, ‘ Our 
old land, it likes our old ploughs ’ to the agent who was 
vainly trying to demonstrate to him the advantages of the 
modern two-horse iron plough over 'the great wooden local 
tool, and the emblem ascubed to old Sussex — a pig 
couchant with the motto ‘ I wun’t be druv ’ — would suit the 
Kunbi equally well But the Kunbi, too, though he could 
not express it, knows something of the pleasure of the simple 
outdoor life, the fresh smell of the soil after ram, the joy of 
the yearly miracle when the earth is again carpeted with 
green from the bursting into life of the seed which he has 
sown, and the pleasure of watching the harvest of his labours 
come to fruition He, too, as has been seen, feels some- 
thing corresponding to “ That inarticulate love of the English 
farmer for his land, his mute enjoyment of the funow 
crumbling from the ploughshare or the elastic tread of his 
best pastures under his heel, his ever-fresh satisfaction at 
the sight of the bullocks stretching themselves as they rise 
from the soft grass ” 

Some characteristics of the Maratha people aie noticed 
by Sir R Jenkins as follows 2 “The most remarkable 
feature perhaps in the character of the Marathas of all 
descriptions is the little legard they pay to show 01 cere- 
mony in the common intercourse of life A peasant or 
mechanic of the lowest order, appealing before his supenors, 
will sit down of his own accord, tell his story without cere- 
mony, and converse more like an equal than an mfenor, 
and if he has a petition he talks in a loud and boisterous 
tone and fearlessly sets forth his claims Both the peasantry 
and the better classes are often coarse and indelicate in their 
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language, and many of the proverbs, which they are fond of 
introducing into conversation, are extremely gross In 
general the Maiathas, and particularly the cultivators, are 
not possessed of much activity 01 energy of character but 
they have quick perception of their own interest, though 
theii ignorance of writing and accounts often renders them 
the dupes of the artful Brahmans ” “ The Kunbi,” Mr 

Forbes lemarks , 1 “though frequently all submission and 
piostration when he makes his appeal ance in a revenue 
office, is sturdy and bold enough among his own people 
He is fond of asseiting his independence and the helpless- 
ness of others without his aid, on which subject he has 
several proverbs, as ‘ Wherever it thunders there the Kunbi 
is a landholder/ and ‘ Tens of millions are dependent on the 
Kunbi, but the Kunbi depends on no man ’ ” This sense of 
his own importance, which has also been noticed among the 
Jats, may perhaps be ascribed to the Kunbi’s ancient status 
as a free and full member of the village community “ The 
Kunbi and his bullocks are inseparable, and m speaking of 
the one it is difficult to dissociate the other His pride in 
these animals is excusable, for they are most admirably 
suited to the cucumstances m which nature has placed them, 
and possess a very wide-extended fame But the Kunbi 
frequently exhibits his fondness for them in the somewhat 
pecuhai form of unmeasured abuse ‘May the Kathis ' 2 
seize you 1 5 is his objurgation if in the peninsula of Surat , 
if in the Idar district or among the mountains it is there 
‘ May the tiger kill you 1 ’ and all over Gujarat, * May your 
master die • ’ However, he means by this the animal’s 
former ownei, not himself, and when more than usually 
cautious he will word his chiding thus — * May the fellow 
that sold you to me perish ’ ” But now the Kathis raid no 
more and the tiger, though still taking good toll of cattle in 
the Cential Provinces, is not the ever-present terror that 
once he was But the bullock himself is no longer so sacro- 
jsanct in the Kunbi’s eyes, and cannot look forward with the 
same certainty to an old age of idleness, threatened only by 
starvation in the hot weather or death by surfeit of the new 

i 
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moist grass in the rains, and when theiefoie the Kunbi’s 
patience is exhausted by these aggravating animals, his 
favourite threat at present is, « I will sell you to the Kasais ’ 
(butchers) , and not so very infrequently he ends by doing 
so It may be noted that with the development of the 
cotton industry the Kunbi of Wardha is becoming much 
sharper and more capable of protecting his own interests, 
while with the assistance and teaching which he now receives 
from the Agricultural Department, a rapid and decided 
improvement is taking place in his skill as a cultivator 


Kunjra . 1 A caste of greengrocers, who sell countiy 

vegetables and fruit and are classed as Muhammadans Mr 

Crooke derives the name from the Sanskrit kunj, ‘ a bower or 

arbour They numbered about 1600 peisons m the Central 

rovmces in 1911, principally in the Jubbulpore Division 

rhe customs of the Kunjras appear to combine Hindu and 

Muhammadan rites in an indiscriminate medley It is 

reported that marriage is barred only between real bi others 

and sisters and foster brothers and sisters, the latter rule 

emg known as Dudh bachana, or ' Observing the tie of the 

„ At thelr betrothal presents are given to the parties, 

, a 1? r t ' S a , P°' vder °‘ henna leaves is sent to the boy, 

' r , ubs ‘‘ 0n hls fin S ers and returns it to the girl that she 

bndaf ° e , same As amon S ‘he Hindus, the bodies of the 

re „eb COU n are ano,nted w >‘h 0,1 and turmeric at their 

made and «°T before ‘ ha wedding A mar, . age-shed is 

a cotton n! h U ^ gr J ° om S oes ‘° ‘he bride's house wearing 

the umbreha ? ? ° n a bullock The barber holds 

he umbrella over h.s head and must be g,ven a oresent 
before he will fold if hut- , jj s n a P resLI1L 

Kan according to the N.kah c 7 g ’? Perf ° rmed * the 
verses from the Koran The , ‘?y ony by the re Pe‘'‘'°n of 

m the morning, and as a prel.mmar^to rt ' ttfbT °’ Cl ° Ck 
sented with some money by the' ho, ' r u bnde ” prC ' 
hnou n as the Mehcr or dowry On its' T "’ h ’ Ch “ 

of sherbet ,s given to the bridegroom 1 co " c,asion a CU P 

fc. m > of which he drinks 
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half and hands the lcmaindei to the bnde. The gift of the 
Mehct is considcicd to seal the marriage contract When 
a widow is mariied the Kazi is also employed, and he simply 
recites the Kalama or Muhammadan profession of belief, 
and the cciemony is completed by the distribution of dates 
to the elders of the caste Divorce is permitted and is 
known as talaq. The caste observe the Muhammadan 
festivals, and have some favourite saints of their own to 
whom they make offeiings of gulgula, a kind of pudding, 
w'lth sacnfices of goats and fowls Paiticipation in these 
rites is confined to membeis of the family Children are 
named on the day of their birth, the Muhammadan Kazi 
or a Hindu Brahman being employed indifferently to 
select the name If the parents lose one 01 more children, 
in order to preseivc the lives of those subsequently born, 
they wall allow' the cJioti 01 scalp-lock to grow on their heads 
in the Hindu fashion, dedicating it to one of then Muham- 
madan saints Others wull put a hash or silver cnclet round 
the neck of the child and add a ring to this every year , a 
strip of leather is sometimes also tied round the neck When 
the child reaches the age of twelve years the scalp-lock is 
shaved, the leather band thrown into a uver and the silver 
necklet sold Offerings are made to the saints and a feast is 
given to the friends of the family The dead are buried, 
camphor and attai of roses being applied to the corpse On 
the Tlja and Chalisa , or third and fortieth days after a death, a 
feast is given to the caste-fellows, but no mourning is observed, 
neither do the mourners bathe nor perfoim ceremonies of 
purification On the Tlja the s Koran is also read and fried 
grain is distributed to children For the death of a child the 
ordinary feasts need not be given, but prayers aie offered 
for their souls with those of the other dead once a year on 
the night of Shab-i-Barat or the fifteenth day of the month 
Shaban , 1 which is observed as a vigil with prayer, feasts 


1 Literally ‘The Month of Separa- 
tion ’ It is the eighth month of the 
Muhammadan year and is said to be 
so called because m this month the 
Arabs broke up their encampments and 
scattered m search of water On the 
night of Sliab l-Barat God registers all 
the actions of men which they are to 


perform during the year , and all the 
children of men who are to be bom and 
die in the year are lecorded Though 
properly a fast, it is generally observed 
with rejoicings and a display of fire- 
works Hughes’ Dictionaiy of Islam, 
P 57° 
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and illuminations and offerings to the ancestors Kunjra 
men are usually clean-shaven with the exception of the 
beard, which is allowed to grow long below the chin Their 
women are not tattooed In the cities, Mr Crooke remarks, 1 
their women have an equivocal reputation, as the better- 
looking girls who sit in the shops are said to use consider- 
able freedom of manners to attract customers They are 
also very quarrelsome and abusive when bargaining for the 
sale of their wares or arguing with each other This is so 
much the case that men who become very abusive are 
said to be behaving like Kunjras , while m Dacca Sir H 
Risley states 2 that the word Kunjra has become a term of 
abuse, so that the caste are ashamed to be known by it, and 
call themselves Mewa-farosh, Sabzi-farosh or Bepari When 
two women are having an altercation, their husbands and 
other male relatives are forbidden to interfere on pain of 
social degradation The women never sit on the ground, but 
on small wooden stools or pirhis The Kunjras belong chiefly 
to the north of the Province, and m the south their place is 
taken by the Marars and Mails who carry their own produce 
for sale to the markets The Kunjras sell sugarcane, pota- 
toes, onions and all kinds of vegetables, and others deal in 
the dried fruits imported by Kabuli mei chants 

Kuramwar. 3 — The shepherd caste of southern India, 
who are identical with the Tamil Kurumba and the Telugu 
Kuruba The caste is an important one in Madras, but in 
the Central Provinces is confined to the Chanda District 
where it numbered some 4000 persons in 1 9 1 1 The Kuram- 
wars are considered to be the modern representatives of the 
ancient Pallava tribe whose kings were poweiful in southern 
India in the seventh century 4 

The marriage rules of the Kuramwais aie interesting 
If a girl reaches adolescence while still single, she is finally 
expelled from the caste, her parents being also subjected 
to a penalty for rcadmission Formeily it is said that such 
a girl was sacrificed to the river-goddess by being placed in 
a small hut on the river-bank till a flood came and swept 
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her away Now she is taken to the river and kept in a hut, 
while offerings are made to the river-goddess, and she may 
then return and live in the village though she is out of caste 
In Madras, as a preliminary to the marriage, the bndegroom’s 
father observes certain marks or ‘ curls 5 on the head or 
hair of the bride pioposed Some of these are believed to 
forecast prosperity and others misery to the family into which 
she enters They are therefore very cautious in selecting 
only such girls as possess curls ( [still ) of good fortune The 
writer of the North Arcot Manual } after recording the above 
particulars, remarks “ This curious custom obtaining among 
this primitive tribe is observed by others only in the case of 
the purchase of cows, bulls and horses ” In the Central 
Provinces, however, at least one parallel instance can be given 
from the northern Districts where any mark resembling the 
V on the head of a cobra is consideied to be very inauspicious. 
And it is told that a girl who married into one well-known 
family bore it, and to this fact the remarkable succession of 
misfortunes which has attended the family is locally attributed 
Among the Kuramwars marriages can be celebrated only on 
four days in the year, the fifth day of both fortnights of 
Phagun (February), the tenth day of the second foitnight of 
the same month and the thiid day of Baisakh (April) At 
the marriage the bride and bridegroom are seated together 
under the canopy, with the shuttle which is used for weaving 
blankets between them, and they throw coloured rice at each 
other After this a miniature swing is put up and a doll is 
placed in it in imitation of a child and swung to and fro 
The bride then takes the doll out and gives it to the bride- 
groom, saying ‘ Here, take care of it, I am now going to 
cook food ’ , while after a time the boy returns the doll to 
the girl, saying, ‘ I must now weave the blanket and go to 
tend the flock’ The proceeding seems a symbolic enact- 
ment of the cares of married life and the joint tending of the 
baby, this sort of symbolism being particularly noticeable in 
the marriage ceremonies of the people of Madras Divoice 
is not permitted even though the wife be guilty of adultery, 
and if she runs away to her father’s house her husband 
cannot use force to bring hei back if she refuses to 

1 Vol i p 224. 
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return to him The Kuramwars worship the implements of 
their calling at the festival of Ganesh Chaturthi, and if any 
family fails to do this it is put out of caste They also 
revere annually Mallana Deva and Mallani Devi who guard 
their flocks respectively from attacks of tigers and epidemics 
of murrain The shrines of these deities are geneially built 
under a banyan tree and open to the east The caste are 
shepherds and graziers and also make blankets They are 
poor and ignorant, and the Abb6 Dubois 1 says of them 
“ Being confined to the society of their woolly charge, they 
seem to have contracted the stupid nature of the animal, 
and from the rudeness of their nature they are as much 
beneath the other castes of Hindus as the sheep by their 
simplicity and imperfect instruction are beneath the other 
quadiupeds” Hence the proverbial comparison ‘As stupid 
as a Kuramwar 5 When out of doors the Kuramwar retains 
the most primitive method of eating and drinking , he takes 
his food in a leaf and licks it up with his tongue, and sucks 
up water from a tank or river with his mouth They justify 
this custom by saying that on one occasion their god had 
taken his food out of the house on a leaf-plate and was pro- 
ceeding to eat it with his hands when his sheep ran away 
and he had to go and fetch them back In the meantime a 
crow came and pecked at the food and so spoilt it It was 
therefore ordained that all the caste should eat their food 
straight off the leaf, in order to do which they would have to 
take it from the cooking-pot in small quantities and there 
would be no chance of leaving any for the crows to spoil 
The story is interesting as showing how very completely 
the deity of the Kuramwars is imagined on the principle that 
god made man in his own image Or, as a Frenchman has 
expressed the idea, Dzcu a fait l hovuzic a son image, incus 
rjiomme k hit a bicn icndu ’ The caste are dark m colour 
and may be distinguished by their caps made from pieces of 
blankets, and by their wearing a woollen cord round the 
waist o\er the loin-cloth They speak a dialect of Canarese 

1 lin'd t femurs, Customs at d Cercn onus 
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Kurmi . 1 — The representative cultivating caste of Hin- 
dustan or the country comprised roughly m the United 
Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces north of the 

1 In this article some account of the been inserted, being mainly reproduced 
houses, clothes and food of the Hindus from the District Gazetteers 
generally of the northern Districts has 
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Nerbudda In 19 11 the Kurmis numbeied about 300,000 
persons in the Central Provinces, of whom half belonged 
to the Chhattlsgarh Division and a third to the Jubbulpore 
Division , the Districts m which they were most numerous 
being Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Hoshangabad, Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Drug The name is considered to be 
derived from the Sanskrit knshi , cultivation, or from 
kurma , the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, whether because 
it is the totem of the caste or because, as suggested by 
one writer, the Kurmi supports the population of India as 
the tortoise supports the earth It is true that many Kurmis 
say they belong to the Kashyap gotra , Kashyap being the 
name of a Rishi, which seems to have been derived from 
kachhap , the tortoise , but many other castes also say they 
belong to the Kashyap gotra or worship the tortoise, and if 
this has any connection with the name of the caste it is 
probable that the caste-name suggested the ^/m-name and 
not the reverse It is highly improbable that a large occu- 
pational caste should be named after an animal, and the 
metaphorical similitude can safely be rejected The name 
seems therefore either to come from kmshi , cultivation, or 
from some other unknown source 

2 rune- There seems little reason to doubt that the Kurmis, like 

nctcr^f tiic ^ ie Kunbis, are a functional caste In Bihar they show 
<nstc traces of Aryan blood, and are a fine-looking race But in 
Chota Nagpur Sir H Risley states “ Short, sturdy and of 
very dark complexion, the Kurmis closely lesemble in feature 
the Dravidian tribes around them It is difficult to distinguish 
a Kurmi from a Bhumij or Santal, and the Santals will take 
cooked food from them” 1 In the Central Provinces they 
are fairly dark in complexion and of moderate height, and 
no doubt of very mixed blood Where the Kurmis and 
Kunbis meet the castes sometimes amalgamate, and there is 
little doubt that various groups of Kurmis settling in the 
Maratha country have become Kunbis, and Kunbis migrating 
to northern India have become Kurmis Each caste has 
certain subdivisions whose names belong to the othei It 
has been seen m the article on Kunbi that this caste is of 
rv diverse origin, having assimilated large bodies of persons 
1 In 1 ”, (it a Ct sits tj I'ttti'i l, -ut Kurmi 
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from seveial othei castes, and is probably to a considerable 
extent lecruited fiom the local non-Aiyan tubes , if then the 
Kurmis mix so readilv u ith the Kunbis,thc picsumption is that 
they arc of a similai mixed ongin, as otherwise they should 
considci themselves supcnoi Mi. Ciookc gives se\eial names 
of subcastcs showing the diverse constitution of the Kurmis 
Thus three, Gaharwai, Jadon and Chandcl aie the names of 
Rajput clans , the Kon subcaste must be a branch of the low 
weaver caste of that name , and in the Central Provinces the 
names of such subcastes as the Agaria or iron-woi leers, the 
Lonhare oi salt-rcfinei s, and the Kliaira or catechu-collectors 
indicate that these Kurmis aie derived from low Hindu castes 
01 the aboiiginal tribes 

The caste has a large number of subdivisions The 
Usrete belonged to Bundelkhand, where this name is found 
in several castes, they are also known as Havelia, because 
they live in the rich level tract of the Jubbulpoie Haveli, 
covered like a chessboard with large embanked wheat-fields 
The name Haveli seems to have signified a palace or head- 
quarters of a ruler, and hence was applied to the tract 
surrounding it, which was usually of special fertility, and 
provided for the maintenance of the chief’s establishment 
and household troops Thus in Jubbulpore, Mandla and 
Betul we find the forts of the old Gond rulers dominating 
an expanse of rich plain -country The Usrete Kurmis 
abstain from meat and liquor, and' may be considered as one 
of the highest subcastes Their name may be derived from 
a-sreshtha , or not the best, and its significance would be that 
foimerly they were considered to be of mixed origin, like 
most castes in Bundelkhand The group of Sreshtha or 
best-born Kurmis has now, however, died out if it evei 
existed, and the Usretes have succeeded in establishing 
themselves in its place The Chandnahes of Jubbulpore 
or Chandnahus of Chhattlsgarh are another large subdivision 
The name may be derived from the village Chandnoha in 
Bundelkhand, but the Chandnahus of Chhattlsgarh say that 
three or four centunes ago a Rajput general of the Raja 
of Ratanpur had been so successful m war that the king 
allowed him to appear in Durbar m his uniform with his 
forehead marked with sandalwood, as a special honour 
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When he died his son continued to do the same, and on 
the king’s attention being drawn to it he forbade him 
But the son did not obey, and hence the king ordered the 
sandalwood to be rubbed from his forehead m open Durbar 
But when this was done the maik miraculously reappeared 
through the agency of the goddess Devi, whose favourite he 
was Three times the king had the mark rubbed out and 
three times it came again So he was allowed to wear it 
thereafter, and was called Chandan Singh from chandan , 
sandalwood , and his descendants are the Chandnahu Kurmis 
Another derivation is from Chandra, the moon In Jubbul- 
pore these Chandnahes sometimes kill a pig under the palan- 
quin of a newly married bride In Bilaspur they are 
prosperous and capable cultivators, but are generally reputed 
to be stingy, and therefore are not very popular Here 
they are divided into the Ekbahmyas and Dobahmyas, or 
those who wear glass bangles on one or both arms respect- 
ively. The Chandraha Kurmis of Raipur are probably a 
branch of the Chandnahus They spi inkle with water the 
wood with which they are about to cook then food m order 
to purify it, and will eat food only in the chauka or sanctified 
place in the house At harvest when they must take meals 
in the fields, one of them prepares a patch of ground, clean- 
ing and watering it, and there cooks food for them all 

The Singrore Kurmis derive their name from Singror, a 
place near Allahabad Singror is said to have once been a 
very important town, and the Lodhis and other castes have 
subdivisions of this name The Desha Kurmis are a group 
of the Mungeli tahsll of Bilaspur Desh means one’s native 
country, but in this case the name probably refers to Bundel- 
khand Mr Gordon states 1 that they do not rear poultry 
and a\ oid residing in villages in which their neighbours keeo 
poultry The Santore Kurmis are a group found m 
Districts, who grow *7«-hemp, 2 and are hence looked down 
upon b> the remainder of the caste In Raipur the Manwa 
Km mis will also do this , Mana is a word sometimes applied 
to a loom, and the Manwa Kurmis may be so called because 
the> grow hemp and weave sacking from the fibres The 
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Pataria are an inferior group in Bilaspur, who are similarly- 
despised because they grow hemp and will take their food 
in the fields in pains or leaf-plates. The Gohbaiyan are 
considered to be an illegitimate group , the name is said to 
signify ‘ holding the arm ’ The Bahargaiyan, 01 ‘ those who 
live outside the town,’ are another subcaste to which children 
born out of wedlock are relegated The Palkiha subcaste of 
Jubbulpore aie said to be so named because then ancestors 
were m the service of a certain Raja and spread his bedding 
foi him , hence they are somewhat looked down on by the 
others The name may really be derived from palal , a kind 
of vegetable, and they may originally have been despised for 
giowing this vegetable, and thus placing themselves on a level 
with the gaidenmg castes The Masuria take their name 
from the masiir or lentil, a common cold-weather crop in the 
northern Distncts, which is, however, grown by all ICurmis 
and other cultivators , and the Agaria or iron-workers, the 
Khana or catechu-makers, and the Lonhare or salt-makeis, 
have already been mentioned There are also numeious 
local or territorial subcastes, as the Chaurasia or those living 
in a Chaurasi 1 estate of eighty- four villages, the Pardeshi 
or foreigners, the Bundelkhandi or those who came from 
Bundelkhand, the Kanaujias from Oudh, the Gaur from 
northern India, and the Marathe and Telenge or Marathas 
and Telugus , these are probably Kunbis who have been 
taken into the caste. The Gabel are a small subcaste in 
Sakti State, who now prefer to drop the name Kurmi and 
call themselves simply Gabel The reason apparently is 
that the other Kurmis about them sow san- hemp, and as 
they have ceased doing this they try to separate themselves 
and rank above the rest But they call the bastard group 
of their community Rakhaut Kurmis, and other people speak 
of all of them as Gabel Kurmis, so that there is no doubt 
that they belong to the caste It is said that formerly they 
were pack-carriers, but have now abandoned this calling in 
favour of cultivation 

Each subcaste has a number of exogamous divisions and 4 E\°- 
these present a large variety of all types. Some groups have ^roupT 

1 There are several Chaurasis, a grant of an estate of this special size being 
common under native rule 
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the names of Brahman saints as Sandil, Bharadwaj, Kausil 
and Kashyap , otheis are called after Rajput septs, as 
Chauhan, Rathor, Panwar and Solanki , other names are of 
villages, as Khairagaihi from Khairagarh, Pandanha from 
Pandana, Bhadaria, and Harkotia from Harkoti , others are 
titular, as Sondeha, gold-bodied, Sonkharchi, spender of gold, 
Bimba Lohir, stick-carrier, Banhpagar, one wearing a thread 
on the arm, Bhandan, a store-keeper, Kumaria, a potter, and 
Shikana, a hunter , and a large number are totemistic, 
named after plants, animals or natural objects, as Sadaphal, 
a fruit , Kathail from kath or catechu , Dhorha, from dhor , 
cattle , Kansia, the kans grass , Karaiya, a frying-pan , 
Sarang, a peacock , Samundha, the ocean , Smdia, the date- 
palm tree , Dudhua from dudh , milk, and so on Some 
sections are subdivided , thus the Tidha section, supposed to 
be named after a village, is divided into three subsections 
named Ghurepake, a mound of cowdung, Dwarparke, door- 
jamb, and Jangi, a warrior, which are themselves exogamous 
Similarly the Chaudliri section, named after the title of the 
caste headman, is divided mto four subsections, two, Majhga- 
wan and Bamuna, named after villages, and two, Purwa 
Thole and Pascham Thok, signifying the eastern and 
western groups Presumably when sections get so large as 
to bar the marriage of persons not really related to each 
other at all, relief is obtained by subdividing them m 
this manner A list of the sections of certain subcastes so 
far as they have been obtained is given at the end of the 
aiticle 

5 Mar- Marriage is prohibited between members of the same 

n«rot!ni S scctlon and between first and second cousins on the mother’s 
side But the Chandnahe Kurmis permit the wedding of a 
brother’s daughter to a sister’s son Most Kui mis forbid a 
man to marry his wife’s sister during her lifetime The 
ChhattTsgarh Kurmis have the practice of exchanging girls 
between two families There is usually no objection to 
marriage on account of religious differences within the pale 
of Hinduism, but the difficulty of a union between a member 
of a Vaishnava sect who abstains from- flesh and liquor and 
a partner who does not, is felt and expressed in the following 
“ '> 
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Vaishnava pwitsh avaishnava nan 
Unt beil la jot Indian^ 

or ‘A Vaishnava husband with a non-Vaishnava wife is 
like a camel yoked with a bullock' Muhammadans and 
Christians aie not retained m the caste Girls are usually 
wedded between nine and eleven, but well-to-do Kurmis, 
like othei agriculturists, sometimes marry their daughters 
when only a few months old The people say that when a 
Kuimi gets rich he will do three things marry his daughters 
very young and with great display, build a fine house, and 
buy the best bullocks he can afford The second and third 
methods of spending his money are very sensible, whatever 
may be thought of the first No penalty is imposed for 
allowing a girl to exceed the age of puberty before marriage 
Boys are married between nine and fifteen years, but the tend- 
ency is towards the postponement of the ceremony The 
boy’s father goes and asks for a bride and says to the girl’s 
father, ‘ I have placed my son with you,’ that is, given him 
in adoption , if the match be acceptable the girl’s father 
leplies, ‘Yes, I will give my daughter to collect cowdung 
for you ’ , to which the boy’s father lesponds, ‘ I will hold 
her as the apple of my eye’ Then the girl’s father sends 
the barber and the Brahman to the boy’s house, carrying a 
rupee and a cocoanut The boy’s relatives return the visit 
and perform the ‘ God bharna ,’ or ‘ Filling the lap of the 
girl ’ They take some sweetmeats, a rupee and a cocoanut, 
and place them in the girl’s lap, this being meant to induce 
fertility The ceremony of betrothal succeeds, when the 
couple are seated together on a wooden plank and touch 
the feet of the guests and are blessed by them The auspi- 
cious date of the wedding is fixed by the Brahman and 
intimation is given to the boy’s family through the lagan or 
formal invitation, which is sent on a paper coloured yellow 
with powdered rice and turmeric A bride-price is paid, 
which in the case of well-to-do families may amount to as 
much as Rs ioo to Rs 400 

Before the wedding the women of the family go out 6 The 
and fetch new earth for making the stoves on which the or* 
marriage feast will be cooked When about to dig they pivihon 
worship the eaith by sprinkling water over it and offenng 
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flowers and rice The marriage-shed is made of the wood 
of the saleh tree , 1 because this wood is considered to be alive 
If a pole of saleh is cut and planted m the ground it takes 
root and sprouts, though otherwise the wood is quite useless 
The wood of the kekar tree has similar properties and may 
also be used The shed is covered with leaves of the 
mango 01 javiun 2 trees, because these trees are evergreen 
and hence typify perpetual life The marriage-post in the 
centre of the shed is called Magrohan or Kham , the women 
go and worship it at the carpenter’s house , two pice, a 
piece of turmeric and an areca-nut are buried below it in 
the earth and a new thread and a toran or string of 
mango-leaves is wound round it Oil and turmeric are 
also rubbed on the marriage-post at the same time as on 
the bride and bridegroom In Saugor the marriage-post 
is often a four-sided wooden frame or a pillar with four 
pieces of wood suspended from it The larger the marriage- 
shed is made the greater honour accrues to the host, even 
though the guests may be insufficient to fill it In towns it 
has often to be made in the street and is an obstacle to traffic 
There may be eight or ten posts besides the centre one 
7 The Another preliminary ceremony is the family sacrament 

cikeT SC ' ^ ie Meher or marriage-cakes Small balls of wheat-flour 
are kneaded and fried in an earthen pan with sesamum oil by 
the eldest woman of the family No metal vessel may be 
used to hold the water, flour or oil required for these cakes, 
probably because earthen vessels were employed before 
metal ones and are therefore considered more sacred In 
measuring the ingredients a quarter of a measure is always 
taken m excess, such as a seer ^ and a quarter for a seei of 
wheat, to foieshadow the perpetual increase of the, family 
When made the cakes are offered to the Kul Deo or house- 
hold god The god is worshipped and the bride and bride- 
groom then first partake of the cakes and after them all 
members of the family and relatives Marned daughters 
and daughters-in-law may eat of the cakes, but not widows, 
who arc probably too impure to join m a sacred sacrament* 
H\ cry person admitted to partake of the marriage-cakes 
IS held to belong to the family, so that all othci members of 
1 /> 'hu ,-rra'' - 7'tt"rria jrmlohit a - 
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it have to obseive impurity for ten days after a buth or 
death has occurred in his house and shave their heads for a 
death When the family is so large that this becomes 
irksome it is cut down by not inviting persons beyond seven 
degrees of relationship to the Meher sacrament This 
exclusion has sometimes led to bittei quarrels and actions 
foi defamation It seems likely that the Meher may be 
a kind of substitute for the sacnficial meal, at which all the 
membeis of the clan ate the body of the totem or divine 
animal, and some similar significance perhaps once attached 
to the wedding-cake m England, pieces of which are sent to 
relatives unable to be present at the wedding 

Before the wedding the women of each paity go and 
anoint the village gods with oil and turmeric, worshipping 
them, and then similarly anoint the bride and bridegroom at 
their respective houses for three days The bridegroom’s 
head is shaved except for his scalp-lock , he wears a silver 
necklet on his neck, puts lamp-black on his eyes, and is 
dressed in new yellow and white clothes. Thus attired he 
goes lound and worships all the village gods and visits 
the houses of his relatives and friends, who mark his fore- 
head with rice and turmeric and give him a silver piece 
A list of the money thus received is made and similar 
presents are returned to the donors when they have 
weddings The bridegroom goes to the wedding either in a 
litter or on a horse, and must not look behind him After 
being received at the bride’s village and conducted to his 
lodging, he proceeds to the bride’s house and strikes a 
glass mat hung before the house seven times with a reed- 
stick On entering the bride’s house the bridegroom is 
taken to worship her family gods, the men of the party 
usually remaining outside Then, as he goes through the 
room, one of the women who has tied a long thread round 
her toe gets behind him and measures his height with the 
thread without his seeing She breaks off the thread at 
his height and doubling it once or twice sews it round the 
top of the bride’s skirt, and they think that as long as the 
bride wears this thread she will be able to make her husband 
do as she likes If the girls wish to have a joke they 
take one of the bridegroom’s shoes which he has left 
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outside the house, wrap it up m a piece of cloth, and place 
it on a shelf or in a cupboard, where the family god 
would be kept, with two lamps burning before it Then 
they say to the bridegroom, ‘ Come and worship our household 
god 5 , and if he goes and does reverence to it they unwrap 
the cloth and show him his own shoe and laugh at him 
But if he has been to one 01 two weddings and knows 
the joke he just gives it a kick The bride’s younger 
brother steals the bridegroom’s other shoe and hides it, 
and will not give it back without a present of a rupee 
or two The bride and bridegroom are seated on wooden 
seats, and while the Brahman recites texts, they make the 
following promises The bridegroom covenants to live with 
his wife and her children, to support them and tell her all 
his concerns, consult her, make her a partner of his religious 
worship and almsgiving, and be with her on the night 
following the termination of her monthly impurity The 
bride promises to remain faithful to her husband, to obey 
his wishes and orders, to perform her household duties as 
well as she can, and not to go anywhere without his 
permission. The last promise of the bridegroom has refer- 
ence to the general rule among Hindus that a man should 
always sleep with his wife on the night following the 
termination of her menses because at this time she is most 
likely to conceive and the prospect of a child being born 
must not be lost The Shastras lay it down that a man 
should not visit his wife before going into battle, this 
being no doubt an instance of the common custom of 
abstinence from conjugal intercourse prior to some import- 
ant business or undertaking, but it is stated that if on 
such an occasion she should have just completed a period 
of impurity and have bathed and should desire him to come 
in to her, he should do so, even with his armour on because 
by refusing, m the event of his being killed ln battle, the 
chance of a child being born would be finally lost * To 
Hindu ideas the neglect to produce life is a sin of the same 
character, though in a minor degree, as that of destroying 
life , and it is to be feared that it will be some time before 
this ingrained superstition gives way to any considerations 
of prudential restraint Some people say that for a man 
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not to visit his wife at this time is as great a sin as 
murder 

The binding ceremony of the marriage is the walking 
seven times lound the marnage-post in the direction of the 
sun The post probably represents the sun and the walk 
of the bridal couple round it may be an imitation of the 
movement of the planets lound the sun The leverence 
paid to the marnage-post has already been noticed Dui mg 
the procession the bride leads and the bridegroom puts his 
left hand on her left shoulder The household pounding-slab 
is near the post and on it are placed seven little heaps of rice, 
turmeric, areca-nut, and a small wmnowmg-fan Each time 
the bride passes the slab the bridegroom catches her right 
foot and with it makes her brush one of the little heaps off 
the slab These seven heaps represent the seven Rishis or 
saints who are the seven large stars of the constellation of 
the Gieat Bear 

After the wedding the bnde and bndegroom resume 
their seats and the parents of the bride wash their feet in a 
biass tray, maiking their foreheads with rice and turmenc. 
They put some silver in the tray, and other relations and 
friends do the same The presents thus collected go to the 
bridegroom The Chandnahu Kurmis then have a ceiemony 
known as palkachar The bride’s father piovides a bed on 
which a mattress and quilt are laid and the bride and bride- 
groom are seated on it, while their brother and sister sprinkle 
parched rice round them This is supposed to typify the 
consummation of the marriage, but the ceremony is purely 
formal as the bridal couple are children The bridegroom 
is given two lamps and he has to mix their flames, probably 
to symbolise the mixing of the spirits of his wife and him- 
self He requires a present of a rupee or two before he 
consents to do so During the wedding the bride is bathed 
m the same watei as the bndegroom, the joint use of the 
sacied element being peihaps another symbolic mark of 
their union At the feasts the bride eats rice and milk with 
her husband from one dish, once at her own house and once 
after she goes to her husband’s house Subsequently she 
nevei eats with her husband but always after him She 
also sits and eats at the wedding-feasts with her husband’s 
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relations This is perhaps meant to mark her admission 
into her husband’s clan After the wedding the Brahmans 
on either side recite Sanskrit verses, praising their respective 
families and displaying their own learning The competition 
often becomes bitter and would end in a quarrel, but that 
the elders of the party interfere and stop it 

The expenses of an ordinary wedding on the bridegroom’s 
side may be Rs ioo in addition to the bride-price, and on 
the bride’s Rs 200. The bride goes home for a day or two 
with the bridegroom’s party m Chhattlsgarh but not m the 
northern Districts, as women accompany the wedding pro- 
cession in the former but not in the latter locality. If she 
is too small to go, her shoes and marriage-crown are sent to 
lepicscnt her When she attains maturity the chauk or 
gaum ceiemony is performed, her husband going to fetch her 
with a few friends At this time her parents give her 
clothes, food and ornaments in a basket called jhanpi or 
hpaui specially picpared for the occasion 

A giil who becomes piegnant by a man of the caste 
bcfoic mamage is wedded to him by the rite used for widows 
If the man is an outsidei she is expelled from the com- 
munity Women aie much valued for the sake of their 
1 about in the fields, and the transgressions of a wife are 
viewed with a lenient eye. In Damoh it is said that a man 
icadily condones his wife’s adultery with another Kurmi, 
and if it becomes known and she is put out of caste, he will 
give the penalty feasts himself for her admission If she is 


detected in a haisou with an outsider she is usually discarded, 
but the offence may be condoned should the man be a 
Biahman And one instance is mentioned of a malguzar’s 
w.fe who had gone wiong with a Gond, and was foigiven 
and taken back by hci husband and the caste But the 
leniency was misplaced as she subsequently eloped with an 
Ahu l olygamy is usual with those who can afford to pay 
ioi sexual wnes as a wife’s labour is more efficient and she 
is 1 mote pi of. table imestment than a hired servant An 
in tame ,s on 1 coord of a blind Kurmi m Jubbulpore, who 
hul nine wncs A man who is faithful to one wife, and 

1,1 t m V7 l 1U ; i i C , allcd a Brahmachan or 

mint uul it is thought Jhat-Jic will go to 
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i email lage of widows is peimitted and is usual The widow 
goes to a well on some night in the dark fortnight, and 
leaving her old clothes there puts on new ones which aie 
given to hei by the barber’s wife She then fills a pitchei 
with watei and takes it to her new husband’s house. He 
meets her on the thieshold and lifts it from her head, and 
she goes into the house and puts bangles on her wrists The 
following saying shows that the second mamage of widows 
is looked upon as quite natuial and normal by the cultivating 
castes 

“If the clouds are like parti ldge feathers it will rain, 
and if a widow puts lamp-black on her eyes she will marry 
again , these things aie certain ” 1 

A bachelor manying a widow must fiist go through the 
ceremony with a ring which he thereafter wears on his finger, 
and if it is lost he must perform a funeral ceiemony as if a 
wife had died If a widower marries a girl she must wear 
round her neck an image of his first wife A girl who is 
twice married by going round the sacred post is called 
Chandelia and is most unlucky She is considered as bad 
or worse than a widow, and the people sometimes make her 
live outside the village and forbid her to show them her face 
Divorce is open to either party, to a wife on account of the 
impotency or ill-treatment of her husband, and to a husband 
for the bad character, ill-health or quarrelsome disposition 
of his wife A deed of divorce is executed and delivered 
before the caste committee 

During her periodical impurity, which lasts for four or five 
days, a woman should not sleep on a cot She must not walk 
across the shadow of any man not her husband, because it is 
thought that if she does so her next child will be like that 
man Formerly she did not see her husband’s face for all these 
days, but this rule was too irksome and has been abandoned 
She should eat the same kind of food foi the whole period, 
and therefore must take nothing special on one day which 
she cannot get on other days At this time she will let her 
hair hang loose, taking out all the cotton strings by which 
it is tied up 2 These strings, being cotton, have become 

1 Elliot, Hoshangabad Settlement 2 The custom is pointed out by Mr 
Repoi t, p 1 1 5 A K Smith, C S 
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impure, and must be thiown away But if there is no other 
woman to do the household work and she has to do it her- 
self, she will keep her hair tied up for convenience, and on y 
throw away the strings on the last day when she bathes. 
All cotton things are rendered impure by her at this time, 
and any cloth or other article which she touches must be 
washed before it can be touched by anybody else but 
woollen cloth, being sacred, is not rendered impure, and she 
can sleep on a woollen blanket without its thereby becoming 
a defilement to othei persons When bathing at the en o 
the period a woman should see no other face but her husban s, 
but as her husband is usually not present, she wears a ring 
with a tiny mirror and looks at her own face in this as a 
substitute 

If a woman desires to procure a miscarriage she eats a 
raw papaya fruit, and drinks a mixture of ginger, sugai, 
bamboo leaves and milk boiled together She then has her 
abdomen well rubbed by a professional masseuse , who comes 
at a time when she can escape obseivation After a pro- 
longed couise of this treatment it is said that a miscarriage 
is obtained It would seem that the rubbing is the only 
treatment which is directly effective The papaya , which is 
a very digestible fruit, can hardly be of assistance, but may 
be eaten from some magical idea of its resemblance to a 
foetus The mixture drunk is perhaps designed to be a 
tonic to the stomach against the painful effects of the 
massage 

13 Preg- As regards pregnancy Mr Marten writes as follows 1 “ A 

mcs J woman in pregnancy is m a state of taboo and is peculiarly 
liable to the influence of magic and in some respects danger- 
ous to others She is exempt from the observance of fasts, 
is allowed any food she fancies, and is fed with sweets and 
all soi ts of uch food, especially in the fifth month She 
should not visit her neighbour’s houses nor sleep m any open 
place Her clothes are kept separate from others She is 
subject to a large number of restrictions m hei ordinary life 
vith a view of avoiding everything that might prejudice or 
retard her delivery She should eschew all red clothes or led 
things of any sort, such as suggest blood, till the third or 
1 Pir't <<" Ca "t; A’t/ot! (191 1), p 153 
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fourth month, when conception is certain. She will be care- 
ful not to touch the dress of any woman who has had a mis- 
camage She will not cross running water, as it might 
cause premature deliveiy, nor go near a she-buffalo or a 
mare lest delivery be retarded, since a mare is twelve months 
in foal If she does by chance approach these animals she 
must propitiate them by offerings of gram Nor in some 
cases will she light a lamp, for fear the flame m some way 
may hurt the child She should not finish any sowing, pre- 
viously begun, during pregnancy, nor should her husband 
thatch the house or lepair his axe An eclipse is particularly 
dangerous to the unborn child and she must not leave the 
house during its continuance, but must sit still with a stone 
pestle m her lap and anoint her womb with cowdung Under 
no circumstances must she touch any cutting instrument as 
it might cause her child to be boin mutilated 

“ During the fifth month of pregnancy the family gods 
aie worshipped to avoid generally any difficulties in her 
labour Towaids the end of that month and sometimes in 
the seventh month she rubs her body with a preparation 
of gram-flour, castor-oil and turmeric, bathes heiself, and is 
clothed with new garments and seated on a wooden stool in a 
space freshly cleaned and spread with cowdung Her lap is 
then filled with sweets called pakwan made of cocoanut A 
similar ceremony called Boha Jewan is sometimes performed 
in the seventh or eighth month, when a new sari is given to 
her and giain is thrown into her lap Another special rite 
is the Pansavan ceiemony, performed to remove all defects 
in the child, give it a male form, increase its size and beauty, 
give it wisdom and avert the influence of evil spirits ” 

Piegnant women sometimes have a craving for eating 14 Earth- 
earth They eat the earth which has been mixed with wheat eatIDg 
on the threshing-floor, or the ashes of cowdung cakes which 
have been used for cooking They consider it as a sort of 
medicine which will prevent them from vomiting Childien 
also sometimes get the taste for eating earth, licking it up 
from the floor, or taking pieces of lime-plaster from the 
walls Possibly they may be attracted by the saltish taste, 
but the result is that they get ill and their stomachs are 
distended The Panwar women of Balaghat eat red and 
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white clay in order that then childien may be born with 
red and white complexions 

is Cus- During the period of labour the baiber’s wife watches 

b°nh at over case > as delivery approaches hands it over to a 
recognised midwife, usually the Basorm or Chamann, who 
remains m the lymg-in room till about the tenth day aftei 
delivery “ If delivery is retarded,” Mi Marten continues, 1 
“ pressure and massage are used, but coffee and other herbal 
decoctions are given, and vaiious means, mostly depending 
on sympathetic magic, are employed to avert the adverse 
spirits and hasten and ease the labour She may be given 
water to drink in which the feet of her husband 2 or her 
mother-in-law or a young unmarried girl have been dipped, 
or she is shown the swastik or some other lucky sign, or the 
chakra-vyuha , a spiral figure showing the arrangement of the 
armies of the Pandavas and Kauravas which resembles the 
intestines with the exit at the lower end ” 

The menstrual blood of the mother during child-birth is 
efficacious as a charm for fertility The Nam or Basoiin 
will sometimes try and dip her big toe into it and go to her 
house There she will wash her toe and give the water to 
a barren woman, who by drinking it will transfer to heiself 
the feitility of the woman whose blood it is The women 
of the family are in the lying-m 100 m and they watch her 
carefully, while some of the men stand about outside If 
they see the midwife coming out they examine her, and if 
they find any blood exclaim, ‘You have eaten of oui salt 
and will you play us this trick ’ , and they force her back 
into the room wheie the blood is washed off All the stained 
clothes are washed in the bnth-room, and the water as well 
as that in which the mother and child are bathed is pouied 

into a hole dug inside the room, so that none of it may be 
used as a charm 


t »I,7' Tl ' c S rca , 1 ob J ec , 1 of tbe tteatment after b,rth ,s to pro- 
tto'h - \cm the mother and child from catching cold They appear 
• 1.1 to confuse the symptoms of pneumoma and mfantile lockjaw 

m a disease called sanpst, to the pievention of which their 
Cf.oils are directed A s,g, , or stove is kept ahght under 
the bed, and m tins the seeds of nj-.nm, or coriander are 

1 < /* CrV If/* A’.-* /' (lOIl). P IS1 > rv , . 
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burnt The mothei eats the seeds, and the child is waved 
over the stove in the smoke of the burning ajwdm Raw 
asafoetida is put in the woman’s eais wiapped m cotton- 
wool, and she eats a little half-cooked A fieslily-diied 
piece of cowdung is also picked up fiom the giound and 
half-burnt and put in watei, and some of this watei is 
given to her to dunk, the piocess being lepeated eveiy day 
foi a month Othei details of the treatment of the mother 
and child after biith aie given in the ai tides on Mehtai and 
Kunbi Foi the fust five days aftei bnth the child is given 
a little honey and calf’s mine mixed If the child coughs 
it is given bans-loclian , which is said to be some kind of 
silicate found in bamboos The mothei does not suckle the 
child foi three days, and foi that period she is not washed 
and nobody goes near hei, at least in Mandla On the 
third day after the birth of a gill, 01 the fourth after that of 
a boy, the mothei is washed and the child is then suckled 
by hei foi the first time, at an auspicious moment pointed 
out by the astiologer Geneially speaking the whole tieat- 
ment of child-bnth is directed towaids the avoidance of 
vanous imaginary magical dangers, while the leal sanitary 
precautions and othei assistance which should be given to 
the mother are not only totally neglected, but the treatment 
employed greatly aggravates the oidmary risks which a 
woman has to take, especially in the middle and higher 
castes 

When a boy is born the father’s younger bi other or one 
of his friends lets off a gun and beats a brass plate to pro- 
claim the event The women often announce the birth of 
a boy by saying that it is a one-eyed girl This is in case 
any enemy should hear the mention of the boy’s birth, and 
the envy felt by him should injure the child Oil the sixth 
day aftei the birth the Chhathi ceremony is performed and 
the mother is given ordinary food to eat, as described in the 
article on Kunbi The twelfth day is known as Barhon or 
Chauk On this day the father is shaved for the first time 
after the child’s birth The mother bathes and cuts the 
nails of her hands and feet , if she is living by a river she 
throws them into it, otherwise on to the roof of the house 
The father and mother sit in the chauk or space marked out 
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foi worship with cowdung and flour , the woman is on the 
man’s left side, a woman being known as Bamangi or the 
left limb, either because the left limb is weak or because 
woman is supposed to have been made from man’s left side, 
as in Genesis The household god is brought into the 
chank and they worship it The Bua or husband’s sister 
bungs presents to the mother known as bharli, for filling her 
lap silver or gold bangles if she can afford them, a coat 
and cap for the boy , dates, rice and a breast-cloth for the 
mother , for the father a lupee and a cocoanut These 
things are placed in the mother’s lap as a charm to sustain 
her fertility The father gives his sister back double the 
value of the presents if he can afford it He gives her 
husband a head-cloth and shoulder-cloth , he waves two or 
thiee pice lound his wife’s head and gives them to the 
barber’s wife The latter and the midwife take the clothes 
worn by the mother at child-birth, and the father gives them 
each a new cloth if he can afford it The part of the navel- 
string which falls off the child’s body is believed to have the 
power of lendenng a barren woman fertile, and is also 
intimately connected with the child’s destiny. It is there- 
fore caiefully preserved and buried in some auspicious place, 
as by the bank of a river 

In the sixth month the Pasni ceremony is performed, 
when the child is given gram for the first time, consisting of 
nee and milk Brahmans or religious mendicants are invited 
and fed The child’s hair and nails are cut for the fust time 
on the Shivratn or Akti festival following the birth, and are 
wrapped up in a ball of dough and thrown into a sacied 
river If a child is born during an eclipse they think that 
it will suffer from lung disease , so a silver model of the 
moon is made immediately during the eclipse, and hung 

round the child’s neck, and this is supposed to pieseive it 
ftom liaim 


x3 Slid- 

!i h 
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A Hindu w oman will normally suckle her child for two 
to th.cc years after its birth, and even beyond this up to six 
>ca,s ,f ,t sleeps with her But they think that the child 
b-comes short of breath ,f suckled for so long, and advise 
he mo her to vveun ,t And if she becomes pregnant again, 
V hen die has been th.ee or four months m tins condition, 
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she will wean the child by putting mm leaves 01 some othei 
bittei thing on her bi easts. A Hindu should not visit his 
wife foi the last six months of hei piegnancy nor until the 
child has been fed with giain foi the fiist time six months 
aftei its biith Duting the foimer penod such action is 
thought to be a sin, while duiing the lattei it may have the 
effect of tendering the mother piegnant again too quickly, 
and hence majr not allow her a sufficiently long penod to 
suckle the first child. 

Twins, Mi. Mai ten states, aie not usually consideied to 
be inauspicious . 1 “It is held that if they are of the same 
sex they will survive, and if they aie of a diffeient sex one 
of them will die. Boy twins are called Rama and Lachh- 
man, a boy and a gii 1 Mahadeo and Paivati, and two gills 
Ganga and Jamum 01 Slta and Konda They should always 
be kept sepaiate so as to break the essential connection 
which exists between them and may cause any misfortune 
which happens to the one to extend to the other Thus the 
mother always sleeps between them in bed and never carries 
both of them nor suckles both at the same time Again, 
among some castes in Chhattlsgarh, when the twins are of 
different sex, they aie consideied to be pap (sinful) and aie 
called Papi and Papin, an allusion to the honor of a brother 
and sister shaung the same bed (the mothei’s womb)” 
Hindus think that if two people comb their hair with the 
same comb they will lose their affection foi each othei 
Hence the hair of twins is combed with the same comb to 
weaken the tie which exists between them, and may cause 
the illness or death of either to follow on that of the other 
The dead are usually burnt with the head to the north 
Children whose ears have not been boied and adults who 
die of smallpox or leprosy aie bulled, and members of poor 
families who cannot afford firewood If a person has died 
by hanging or drowning or fiom the bite of a snake, his 
body is burnt without any rites, but in order that his soul 
may be saved, the hom sacrifice is perfoimed subsequently 
to the cremation Those who live near the Nerbudda and 
Mahanadi sometimes throw the bodies of the dead into 
these rivers and think that this will make them go to heaven 

1 C P Census Repot t (1911), p 158 
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The following account of a funeral ceremony among the 
middle and higher castes m Saugor is mainly furnished by 
Major W D Sutherland, IMS, with some additions from 
Mandla, and from material furnished by the Rev E M 
Goidon 1 “When a man is near his end, gifts to Brahmans 
aie made by him, or by his son on his behalf These, if he 
is a rich man, consist of five cows with their calves, maiked 
on the foiehead and hoofs with turmeric, and with gai lands 
of flowers round their necks Ordinary people give the 
price of one calf, which is fictitiously taken at Rs 3"4> 
Rs 1-4, ten annas or five annas according to their means 
By holding on to the tail of this calf the dead man will be 
able to swim across the dreadful river Vaitarni, the Hindu 
Styx This calf is called Bachra Sankal or c the cham-calf, 
as it furnishes a chain across the river, and it may be given 
three times, once befoie the death and twice aftei wards 
When near his end the dying man is taken down from his 
cot and laid on a woollen blanket spread on the ground, 
perhaps with the idea that he should at death be in contact 
with the earth and not suspended in mid-air as a man on a 
cot is held to be In his mouth are placed a piece of gold, 
some leaves of the Uilsi or basil plant, or Ganges water, 01 
rice cooked in Jagannath’s temple The dying man keeps 
on repeating ‘ Ram, Ram, Sitaram ’ ” 

21 runcrai As soon as death occurs the corpse is bathed, clothed 
n 1 and smeared with a mixture of powdered sandalwood, 

camphor and spices A bier is constructed of planks, or if 
this cannot be afforded the man’s cot is turned upside down 
and the body is carried out for bunal on it in this fashion, 
v ith the legs of the cot pointing upwards Straw is laid on 
the bier, and the coipse, covered with fine white cloth, is tied 
securely on to it, the hands being crossed on the bieast, 
v ith the thumbs and great toes tied together When a 
mariicd woman dies she is covered with a red cloth which 
icachcs only to the neck, and her face is left open to the 
mcw of everybody, whether she went abioad unveiled in her 
life or not It is considered a highly auspicious thing for a 
unmin to dm in the lifetime of her husband and children, 
«md the corpse is sometimes dressed like a biidc and 

1 In ft >i > I c f l 7 1 r fs 
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ornaments put on it The coipsc of a widow 01 gnl is 
wiapped m a white cloth with the head coveicd At the 
head of the funeial piocession walks the son of the deceased, 
or othei chief mouinei, and in his hand he takes smouldenng 
cowdung cakes in an caithen pot, fiom which the pyie will 
be kindled This fiie is brought fiom the health of the 
house by the baibei, and he sometimes also cames it to 
the pyie On the way the monrnets change places so that 
each may assist m bcanng the bici, and once they set the 
biei on the giound and leave two pice and some grain wheie 
it lay, before taking it up again After the funeial each 
peison who has helped to cany it takes up a clod of eaith 
and with it touches successnel}^ the place on his shouldei 
where the bier tested, his waist and his knee, afterwaids 
diopping the clod on the ground It is believed that by so 
doing he lemoves fiom his shoulder the weight of the corpse, 
which would otherwise pi ess on it foi some time 

At the ciemation-giound the corpse is taken fiom the 
biei and placed on the pyre The cloth which coveied it 
and that on which it lay are given to a sweepei, who is 
always piesent to leceive this peiquisite To the corpse’s 
mouth, eyes, ears, nostrils and thioat is applied a mixtuie 
of barley-floul, butter, sesamum seeds and powdeied sandal- 
wood Logs of wood and cowdung cakes aie then piled on 
the body and the pyie is filed by the son, who first holds a 
burning stick to the mouth of the coipse as if to infoim it 
that he is about to apply the fiie The pyre of a man is 
fired at the head and of a woman at the foot Rich people 
burn the corpse with sandalwood, and others have a little 
of this, and incense and sweet-smelling gum Nowadays 
if the lain comes on and the pyie will not burn they use 
kerosme oil When the body is half-consumed the son 
takes up a piece of wood and with it strikes the skull seven 
times, to break it and give exit to the soul This, however, 
is not always done The son then takes up on his right 
shoulder an eaithen pot full of water, at the bottom of which 
is a small hole He walks lound the pyie three times in 
the direction of the sun’s course and stands facing to the 
south, and dashes the pot on the ground, crying out in his 
grief, ‘ Oh, my father ’ While this is going on mantras or 
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sacied verses are recited by the officiating Brahman When 
the corpse is partly consumed each member of the assembly 
throws the Panch lakanya (five pieces of wood or sprigs of 
basil) on to the pyre, making obeisance to the deceased and 
saying, ( Swarg ko jcto] or ‘Ascend to heaven’ Or they may 
say, ‘ Go, become incarnate in some human being They 
stay by the corpse for fiahai’s or watches or some foui 
horns, until either the skull is broken by the chief mournei 
or breaks of itself with a ciack Then they bathe and come 
home and after some hours again return to the corpse, to see 
that it is propei ly burnt If the pyre should go out and a 
dog or other animal should get hold of the corpse when it 
is half-burnt, all the relatives are put out of caste, and have 
to give a feast to all the caste, costing for a rich family 
about Rs 50 and for a poor one Rs 10 to Rs. 15 Then 
they return home and chew nlm leaves, which are bitter and 
punfymg, and spit them out of their mouth, thus severing 
their connection with the corpse When the mourners have 
left the deceased’s house the women of the family bathe, 
the bangles of the widow are broken, the vermilion on the 
parting of her hair and the glass ornament ( tikli ) on hei 
forehead are removed, and she is clad in white clothing °f 
coarse texture to show that henceforth she is only a widow 
On the third day the mourners go again and collect the 
ashes and throw them into the nearest nvei The bones 
are placed in a silken bag or an earthen pot or a leaf basket, 
and taken to the Ganges or Nerbudda within ten days if 
possible, 01 otherwise after a longer interval, being bulled 
meantime Some milk, salt and calf’s urine aie sprinkled 
over the place wheie the corpse was burnt These will cool 
the place, and the soul of the dead will similarly be cooled, 
and a cow will piobably come and lick up the salt, and this 
w ill sanctify the place and also the soul When the bones 
aie to be taken to a sacred river they aie tied up in a little 
piece of cloth and carried at the end of a stick by the chief 
mourner, who is usually accompanied by several caste-fellows 
At night during the journey this stick is planted in the 
ground, so that the bones may not touch the earth 
' Gi.ucs arc alwajs dug fiom north to south Some 

people '-ay that heaven is to the north, being situated in the 
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Himalayas, and otheis that in the Satyug or Golden Age the 
sun rose to the noith The digging of the grave only com- 
mences on the amval of the funeral paity, so there is of 
necessity a delay of seveial horns at the site, and all who attend 
a funeral aie supposed to help in digging It is considered 
to be meritorious to assist at a burial, and theie is a saying 
that a man who has himself conducted a hundied funerals 
will become a Raja in his next biith When the giave 
has been filled in and a mound laised to mark the spot, each 
person piesent makes five small balls of earth and places 
them m a heap at the head of the grave This custom is 
also known as P cinch lakanya , and must theiefoie be an 
imitation of the placing of the five sticks on the pyre , its 
original meaning m the latter case may have been that the 
mourners should assist the family by bringing a conti lbution 
of wood to the pyre. As adopted in burial it seems to have 
no special significance, but somewhat resembles the Euiopean 
custom of the mourners throwing a little dust into the grave 

On the thud day the pindas or sacrificial cakes are 24 Return 
offeied and this goes on till the tenth day These cakes ofthesoul 
are not eaten by the priest or Maha-Brahman, but are thrown 
into a river On the evening of the thud day the son goes, 
accompanied by a Brahman and a barber, and carrying a 
key to avert evil, to a plpal 1 tree, on whose branches he 
hangs two earthen pots one containing water, which trickles 
out through a hole in the bottom, and the other a lamp 
On each succeeding night the son replenishes the contents 
I of these pots, which are intended to refresh the spirit of the 

1 deceased and to light it on its way to the lower world In 

j some localities on the evening of the third day the ashes of 

i the cooking-place are sifted, and laid out on a tray at night 

on the spot where the deceased died, or near the cookmg- 
, place In the morning the layer of ashes is inspected, and 

| e ^ what appears to be a hand- or footprint is seen, it is held 

e [ that the spirit of the deceased has visited the house Some 

people look for handprints, some for footprints, and some 
l, e f° r both, and the Nais look for the print of a cow’s hoof, 
which when seen is held to prove that the deceased m con- 
n e sideration of his singular merits has been reborn a cow If 
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a woman has died in child-birth, or after the birth of a child 
and before the performance of the sixth-day ceremony of 
purification, her hands are tied with a cotton thread when 
she is buried, in order that her spirit may be unable to rise 
and trouble the living. It is believed that the souls of such 
women become evil spirits or Churels Thoms are also 
placed over her giave for the same purpose 
25 Mourn- During the days of mourning the chief mourner sits 
ing apart and does no work. The otheis do their work but do 

not touch any one else, as they are impure They leave their 
hail unkempt, do not worship the gods nor sleep on cots, 
and abjure betel, milk, butter, curds, meat, the wearing of 
shoes, new clothes and other luxuries In these days the 
fi lends of the family come and comfort the mourners with 
conversation on the shortness and uncertainty of human life 
and kindred topics During the period of mourning when 
the family go to bathe they march one behind the other m 
Indian file And on the last day all the people of the village 
accompany them, the men first and after they have returned 
the women, all marching one behind the other They also 
come back in this manner fiom the actual funeial, and the 
idea is perhaps to prevent the dead man’s spirit from follow- 
ing them. He would probably feel impelled to adopt the 
same formation and fall in behind the last of the line, and 
then some means is devised, such as spreading thorns m the 
path, for leaving him behind 

26 Sha\ - On the ninth, tenth or eleventh day the males of the family 

presents to * lave ^ ie ^ ront °f the head from the ciown, and the beard and 
Brahmins moustaches, shaved in token of mourning The Maha-Brahman 
who leceives the gifts for the dead is shaved with them 
This must be done for an elder relation, but a man need not 
be shaved on the death of his wife, sister or childien The 
day is the end of mourning and is called Gaun Ganesh, 
Gauri being ITirvati or the wife of Siva, and Ganesh the god 
of good fortune On the occasion the family give to the 
Maha-Brahman 1 a new cot and bedding with a cloth, an 
umbiclla to shield the spirit from the sun’s rays, a copper 
xc^scl full of water to quench its thirst, a brass lamp to 
guide it on its journcj , and if the family is well-to-do a 
1 H<- is -*1 o l noun is K uti or Kittiln BrUumn ->ml is MilnpTtri 
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hoise and a cow. All these things are meant to be for the 
use of the dead man in the other world It is also the 

Biahman’s business to eat a quantity of cooked food, which 

will form the dead man’s food It is of gieat spmtual 
importance to the dead man’s soul that the Brahman should 
finish the dish set before him, and if he does not do so the 
soul will fare badly. He takes advantage of this by stop- 
ping m the middle of the meal, saying that he has eaten all 

he is capable of and cannot go on, so that the relations have 
to give him laige presents to induce him to finish the food 
These Maha-Brahmans are utterly despised and looked down 
on by all other Biahmans and by the community generally, 
and are sometimes made to live outside the village The 
regular pnest, the Malai 01 Purohit, can accept no gifts from 
the time of the death to the end of the period of mourning 
Afterwaids he also receives presents in money according to 
the means of his clients, which it is supposed will benefit the 
dead man’s soul m the next world , but no disgrace attaches 
to the acceptance of these 

When the mourning is complete on the Gauri-Ganesh 27 End of 
day all the relatives take their food at the chief mourner’s mournin & 
house, and afterwaids the panchdyat invest him with a new 
turban provided by a relative On the next bazar day the 
members of the panchdyat take him to the bazar and tell him 
to take up his regular occupation and earn his livelihood 
Thereafter all his relatives and friends mvite him to take 
food at their houses, probably to maik his accession to the 
position of head of the family 

Three months, six months and twelve months after the 28 Anm - 
death presents are made to a Brahman, consisting of Sldha, [h^ead ° f 
or butter, wheat and rice for a day’s food The anniversanes 
of the dead are celebrated during Pitnpaksh or the dark 
fortnight of Kunwar (September-October) If a man died on 
the third day of any fortnight in the year, his anniversary is 
celebrated on the third day of this fortnight and so on On 
that day it is supposed that his spirit will visit his earthly 
house where his relatives reside But the souls of women 
all return to their homes on the ninth day of the fortnight, 
and on the thirteenth day come the souls of all those who 
have met with a violent death, as by a fall, or have been 
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killed by wild animals or snakes The spnits of such peisons 
are supposed, on account of their untimely end, to entertain 
a special grudge against the living 

As regards the belief m the heieafter Mr Goidon wntes 1 
“ That they have the idea of hell as a place of punishment 
may be gathered from the belief that when salt is spilt the 
one who does this will in Patal or the infernal region have 
to gather up each grain of salt with his eyelids Salt is for 
this reason handed lound with great care, and it is considered 
unlucky to leceive it in the palm of the hand , it is theiefore 
invariably taken in a cloth or vessel Theie is a belief that 
the spirit of the deceased hovers round familiar scenes and 
places, and on this account, whenever possible, a house in 
which any one has died is destroyed or deserted Aftei the 
spirit has wandered round restlessly for a certain time it is 
said that it will again become incarnate and take the form 
either of man or of one of the lower animals ” In Mandla 
they think that the soul after death is arraigned and judged 
befoie Yama, and is then chained to a flaming pillar for a 
longer or shorter period according to its sms The gifts 
made to Brahmans for the dead somewhat shorten the penod 
After that time it is born again with a good or bad body 
and human or animal according to its deserts 

The caste worship the principal Hindu deities Eithci 


Bhagwan or Parmeshwar is usually leferred to as the supreme 
deity, as we speak of God Bhagwan appears to be Vishnu 
or the Sun, and Parmeshwar is Siva or Mahadeo There 
aie few temples to Vishnu in villages, but none are lequired 
as the sun is daily visible Sunday or Ravnvar is the day 
sacred to him, and some people fast in his honour on Sundays, 
eating only one meal without salt A man salutes the sun 
after lie gets up by joining his hands and looking towards 
it, again when he has washed his face, and a third time when 
he has bathed, by throwing a little water in the sun’s direc- 
tion He must not spit in front of the sun noi perform the 
lover functions of the body m its sight Others say that 
the sun and moon a,e the eyes of God, and the light of the 
sun is the effulgence of God, because by its light and heat 
all moxing and immobile creatures sustain then life and all 


1 It ’trr let, 'Jahs, p 5 - 
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coin and othei pioducls of the eailh giow. In Ins incarna- 
tions of Rama and Kiishna theie aie temples to Vishnu in 
laige villages and towns Kheimata, the mothei of the 
village, is the local foim of Devi 01 the eai tli-goddess. She 

has a small hut and an image of Devi, either black 01 red 
She is woi shipped by a priest called Panda, who may be of 
any caste except the impute castes The eai th is u orslupped 
in vanous ways. A man taking medicine for the fiist time 
in an illness spi inkles a few drops on the eaith in its honoui 
Similaily foi the fust tluce 01 foui times that a cow is milked 
aftei the birth of a calf the stieam is allowed to fall on the 
giound A man who is tiavclhng offeis a little food to the 
eaith before eating himself Devi is sometimes considcied 
to be one of seven sisters, but of the othei s only two aie 
known, Mai hai Devi, the goddess of cholera, and Sitala Devi, 
the goddess of smallpox When an epidemic of choleia 
bieaks out the Panda peifoims the following ceremony to* 
aveit it He takes a lad and a small pig or chicken, and 
some cloth, cakes, glass bangles, veimihon, an eai then lamp, 
and some countiy liquor, which is spnfikled all along the 
way fiom wheie he starts to where he stops He proceeds 
in this mannei to the boundaiy of the village at a place 
where there are cross-ioads, and leaves all the things there 
Sometimes the animals aie sacrificed and eaten While the 
Panda is doing this every one collects the sweepings of his 
house m a winnowing-fan and thiows them outside the 
village boundary, at the same time ringing a bell continu- 
ously The Panda must perform his ceremony at night and, 
if possible, on the day of the new moon. He is accompanied 
by a few other low-caste persons called Gunias A Guma 
is one who can be possessed by a spint in the temple of 
Khermata When possessed he shakes his head up and 
down violently and foams at the mouth, and sometimes 
strikes his head on the ground Another favourite godling is 
j Hardaul, who was the brother of Jujhar Singh, Raja of Orchha, 
t and was suspected by Jujhar Singh of loving the latter’s 

> wife, and poisoned in consequence by his orders Hardaul 

jt has a platform and sometimes a hut with an image of a 
[1 , man on horseback carrying a spear m his hand His shrme 
is outside the village, and two days before a marriage the 
VOL iv a 
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women of the family visit his shrine and cook and eat their 
food there and invite him to the wedding Clay hoises are 
offered to him, and he is supposed to be able to keep off ram 
and storms during the ceremony Haidaul is perhaps the 
deified Rajput horseman Hanuman or Mahablr is repre- 
sented by an image of a monkey coloured with vermilion, 
with a club in his hand and a slam man beneath his feet 
He is principally worshipped on Saturdays so that he may 
counteract the evil influences exercised by the planet Saturn 
on that day His image is painted with oil mixed with ver- 
milion and has a wreath of flowers of the cotton tree , and gugal 
or incense made of resin, sandalwood and other ingredients is 
burnt before him He is the deified ape, and is the god of 
strength and swiftness, owing to the exploits performed by 
him during Rama’s invasion of Ceylon Dulha Deo is 
another godlmg whose shrine is in every village He was a 
young bridegroom who was carried off by a tiger on his way 
to his wedding, or, according to another account, was turned 
into a stone pillar by a flash of lightning. Before the stag- 
ing of a wedding procession the membeis go to Dulha Deo 
and offer a pair of shoes and a miniature post and marriage- 
ciown On their return they offer a cocoanut Dulha Deo 
has a stone and platform to the east of the village, or 
occasionally an image of a man on horseback like 
Hardaul Mirolua is the god of the field boundary There 
is no sign of him, but every tenant, when he begins sowing 
and cutting the crops, offers a little curds and rice and a 
cocoanut and lays them on the boundary of the field, saying 
the name of Mirohia Deo It is believed among agricultunsts 
that if this godlmg is neglected he will flatten the corn by 
a wind, 01 cause the cart to break on its way to the threshing" 
floor 

3i Sowing The sowing of the Jawaras, conesponding to the 
j! L gat dens of Adonis, takes place during the first nine days 

' V I,r ^ months of Kunwar and Chait (Scptombei and 
o! vio.« M arc h) The former is a nine days’ fast preceding the 
Dasahra festival, and it is supposed that the goddess Devi 
vas during this tunc employed in fighting the buffalo- 
demon (Bhainsasur), whom she slew on the tenth day 
I lie latter is a nine days’ fast at the new year, preceding 
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the triumphant entiy of Rama into Ajodhia on the tenth 
day on his retuin from Ceylon The first period comes 
before the sowing of the spring ciop of wheat and othei 
grams, and the second is at the commencement of the harvest 
of the same crop In some localities the Jawaras are also 
grown a third time in the rains, probably as a preparation 
for the juan sowings, 1 as juari is planted in the baskets 
or ‘gardens’ at this time On the fiist day a small 100m 
is cleared and whitewashed, and is known as the dvwala or 
temple Some earth is brought from the fields and mixed 
with manure in a basket, and a male member of the family 
sows wheat in it, bathing before he does so The basket is 
kept m the diwdla and the same man attends on it through- 
out the nine days, fasting all day and eating only milk and 
fruit at night A similar nine days’ fast was observed by 
the Eleusimans before the saciamental eating of corn and 
the worship of the Corn Goddess, which constituted the 
Eleusinian mysteries 2 During the period of nine days, called 
the Naoratra, the plants are watered, and long stalks spring 
up On the eighth day the hom or fire offering is performed, 
and the Gumas or devotees are possessed by Devi On the 
evening of the ninth day the women, putting on their best 
clothes, walk out of the houses with the pots of grain on 
their heads, singing songs in praise of Devi The men 
accompany them beating drums and cymbals The devotees 
pierce their cheeks with long iron needles and walk 111 the 
procession High-caste women, who cannot go themselves, 
hue the barber’s or waterman’s wife to go for them The 
pots are taken to a tank and thrown m, the stalks of gram 
being kept and distributed as a mark of amity The wheat 
which is sown in Kunwar gives a forecast of the spring 
crops A plant is pulled out, and the return of the crop 
will be the same number of times the seed as it has loots 
The woman who gets to the tank first counts the number of 
plants m her pot, and this gives the price of wheat in rupees 
per mam 3 Sometimes marks of red rust appear on the 
plants, and this shows that the crop will suffei from rust 
The ceremony performed in Chait is said to be a sort of 

1 Soighum vulgaie, a large millet History of Religion, p 365 

2 Dr Jevons, Intioduction to the 3 A measure of 400 lb^ 
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harvest thanksgiving. On the ninth day of the autumn 
ceremony another celebration called ‘Jhmjhia’ or ‘Norta’ 
takes place in large villages A number of young unmarned 
girls take earthen pots and, making holes in them and 
placing lamps inside, carry them on their heads through the 
village, singing and dancing They receive piesents fiom 
the villagers, with which they hold a feast At this a small 
platform is erected and two earthen dolls, male and female, 
are placed on it , rice and flowers are offered to them and 
their marriage is celebrated 


32 Rites 
connected 
with the 
crops 

Customs of 
cultivation 


The following observances in connection with the crops 
are practised by the agricultural castes in Chhattlsgarh 

The agricultural year begins on Akti 01 the 3rd day of 
Baisakli (Apnl-May) On that day a cup made of palas 1 
leaves and filled with rice is offered to Thakur Deo In 


some villages the boys sow rice seeds before Thakur Deo's 
shrme with little toy ploughs The cultivator then goes to 
his field, and covering his hand with wheat-flour and turmeric, 
stamps it five times on the plough The malguzar takes 
five handfuls of the seed consecrated to Thakur Deo and 
sows it, and each of the cultivators also sows a little, Aftei 


this regular cultivation may begin on any day, though 
Monday and Friday are considered auspicious days for the 
commencement of sowing On the Haieli, or festival of 
the flesh veiduie, which falls on the 15th day of Shrawan 
(July- August), balls of flour mixed with salt are given to the 
cattle The plough and all the implements of agriculture 
aie taken to a tank and washed, and are then set up 
in the courtyard of the house and plastered with cowdung 
The plough is set facing towaids the sun, and butter and 
sugar are offeied to it An earthen pot is whitewashed 
and human figures are drawn on it with charcoal, one upside 
own It is then hung over the entrance to the house and 
is belie* cd to avert the evil eye All the holes m the cattle- 
sheds and courtyards are filled and levelled with gravel 
\Vhdc the nee is glowing, holidays arc obseived on five 
Sunday s and no v ork is done Before harvest Thakur Deo 

\ n r\ r C rT iatCd Vlt , h a " ° ffcnn S ^ a White goat or a 
black fowl Any one who begins to cut h.s crop before tins 

1 /> leaflet Sosa 
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offenng has been made to Thakur Deo is fined the price of 
a goat by the village community Before threshing his 
coin each cultivator offers a separate sacrifice to Thakur 
Deo of a goat, a fowl or a bioken cocoanut Each evening, 
on the conclusion of a day’s threshing, a wisp of straw is 
rubbed on the forehead of each bullock, and a hair is then 
pulled from its tail, and the hairs and straw made into a 
bundle are tied to the pole of the threshing-floor The 
cultivator prays, * O God of plenty ' enter here full and go 
out empty’ Before leaving the threshing-floor for the 
night some straw is burnt and three circles are drawn with 
the ashes, one round the heap of gram and the others 
lound the pole Outside the circles are drawn pictures of 
the sun, the moon, a lion and a monkey, or of a cart and a 
pair of bullocks Next morning before sunrise the ashes 
are swept away by waving a wmnowing-fan over them 
This ceremony is called anjan chadhana or placing lamp- 
black on the face of the threshing-floor to avert the evil 
eye, as women put it on their eyes Befoie the gram is 
measured it must be stacked in the form of a trapezium with 
the shorter end to the south, and not in that of a square or 
oblong heap The measurer stands facing the east, and 
having the shorter end of the heap on his left hand On 
the larger side of the heap are laid the kalara or hook, 
a winnowmg-fan, the daun, a rope by which the bullocks 
are tied to the threshmg-pole, one or three branches of 
the her or wild plum tree, and the twisted bundle of straw 
and hair of the bullocks which had been tied to the 
pole On the top of the heap are placed five balls of 
cowdung, and the hom or fire sacrifice is offered to it The 

first katha 1 of rice measured is also laid by the heap The 

measurer never quite empties his measure while the work 
is going on, as it is feared that if he does this the god of 
abundance will leave the threshing-floor While measuring 
he should always wear a turban It is considered unlucky 
for any one who has ridden on an elephant to enter the 
thieshmg-floor, but a person who has ridden on a tiger 
bungs luck Consequently the Gonds and Baigas, if 
they capture a young tiger and tame it, will take it round 

1 A measure containing 9 lb 2 oz of rice 
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the country, and the cultivators pay them a little to give 
their children a ride on it To enter a threshing-floor 
with shod feet is also unlucky. Gram is not usually 
measured at noon but in the morning or evening 

The cultivators think that each gram should bear a 
hundredfold, but they do not get this as Kuvera, the treasurer 
of the gods, or Bhainsasur, the buffalo demon who lives in 
the fields, takes it Bhainsasur is worshipped when the rice 
is coming into ear, and if they think he is likely to e 
mischievous they give him a pig, but otherwise a smaller 
offering When the standing corn in the fields is beaten 
down at night they think that Bhainsasur has been passing 
over it He also steals the crop while it is being cut an 
is lying on the ground Once Bhainsasur was absent while 
the particular field in the village from which he stole his 
supply of gram was cut and the crop removed, and after- 
wards he was heard crying that all his provision for t ie 
year had been lost Sometimes the oldest man in the 
house cuts the first five bundles of the crop, and they are 
afterwards left in the field for the birds to eat And at the 
end of harvest the last one or two sheaves are left standing 
in the field, and any one who likes can cut and cairy them 
away In some localities the last stalks are left standing 
in the field and are known as barho?ia or the giver of increase 
Then all the labourers rush together at this last patch o 
coin and tear it up by the roots , everybody seizes as much 
as he can and keeps it, the master having no share in 
this patch After the barhona has been torn up all the 
labouicis fall on their faces to the ground and worship 
the field In other places the barhona is left standing f° r 
the buds to eat This custom arises from the belief 
demonstrated by Sir J G Frazer m The Goldc7i Bough that 
the corn-spirit takes refuge m the last patch of giain, and 
that when it is cut he flies away or his life is extinguished 
And the idea is supported by the fact that the rats and 
othci vermin, who have been living in the field, seek shelter 
in the last patch of corn, and when this is cut have to 
dart out in front of the reapers In some countries it is 
thought, as shov n by Sir J G Frazer, that the corn-spirit 
takes refuge m the body of one of these animals 
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ii HOUSES S 7 

The house of a malguzar or good tenant stands in a 
court} aid 01 angan 45 to 60 feet squaie and surrounded by 
a buck 01 mud wall. The plan of a typical house is shown 
below — 



The dalcin or hall is for the leception of visitois One 
of the living-rooms is set apart foi stonng grain Those 
who keep their women secluded have a door at the back of 
the courtyard for then use Cooking is done in one of the 
rooms, and there aie no chimneys, the smoke escaping 
thiough the tiles They bathe either in the chauk or cential 
courtyard, or go out and bathe in a tank or river or at a 
well The family usually sleep inside the house in the 
winter and outside in the hot weather A poor malguzar 
or tenant has only two rooms with a veranda in fiont, one 
of which is used by the family, while cattle are kept in the 
other , while the small tenants and labourers have only one 
room in which both men and cattle reside The walls are 
of bamboo matting plastered on both sides with mud, and 
the roof usually consists of single small tiles roughly baked in 
an improvised kiln The house is surrounded by a mud wall 
or hedge, and sometimes has a garden behind m which 
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numbei of steps The door should be low so that a man 
must bend his head on entenng and thus show lespect to 
the household god. The floor of the verandas should be 
lowei than that of the room inside , the Hindus say that 
the compound should not sec the veianda nor the veranda 
the house But this lule has of course also the advantage 
of keeping the house-floor diy. If the mam beam of a 
house breaks it is a veiy bad omen, as also foi a vultuie 
or kite to pcich on the loof , if this should happen seven 
days lunning the house will inevitably be left empty by 
sickness or othei misfoitune A dog howling in fiont of 
the house is veiy unlucky, and if, as may occasionally 
happen, a dog should get on to the roof of the house and 
bark, the omen is of the woist kind Neither the pipal nor 
banyan tiees should be planted in the yard of a house, 
because the leavings of food might fall upon them, and this 
would be an insult to the deities who inhabit the sacred 
trees Neither is it well to plant the mm tree, because the 
nim is the tree of anchontes, and the fiequent contemplation 
of it will take away from a man the desire of offspring and 
lead to the extinction of his family Bananas should not 
be giown close to the house, because the sound of this fiuit 
bursting the pod is said to be audible, and to hear it is most 
unlucky It is a good thing to have a gular 1 tiee in the 
yard, but at a little distance from the house so that the 
leavings of food may not fall upon it , this is the tree of 
the saint Dattatreya, and will cause wealth to increase in 
the house A plant of the sacred tulsi or basil is usually 
kept in the yard, and every morning the householder pours 
a vessel of water over it as he bathes, and in the evening 
places a lamp beside it This holy plant sanctifies the air 
which passes over it to the house. 

No one should ever sit on the threshold of a house , this 
IS the seat of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, and to sit on 
is disrespectful to her A house should never be swept 
a t twilight, because it is then that Lakshmi makes her 
10Un ds, and she would curse it and pass by At this time 
a lamp should be lighted, no one should be allowed to sleep, 
and even if a man is sick he should sit up on his bed At 

1 Ftcus glomciata, 
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this time the grinding-mill should not be turned nor grain be 
husked, but reverence should be paid to ancestors and to t e 
household deities No one must sit on the grinding-mill , it 
is regai ded as a mother because it gives out the flour by 
which the family is fed. No one must sit on cowdung cakes 
because they are the seat of Saturn, the Evil One, and their 
smell is called Samchar he has No one must step on the 
chiilha or cooking-hearth nor jar it with his foot. At t e 
midday meal, when food is freshly cooked, each man wi ta te 
a little fire from the hearth and place it m front of him, and 
will throw a little of everything he eats on to the fire, an 
some ghi as an offering to Agni, the god of file An ie 
will also walk round the hearth, taking water in his nan 
and then throwing it on the ground as an offering to 
Agni A man should not sleep with his feet to the sout , 
because a corpse is always laid in that direction He shou 
not sleep with his feet to the east, nor spit out water from 

his mouth in the direction of the east 

Of furniture there is very little Carefully arrange in 
their places are the brass cooking -pots, water-pots an 
plates, well polished with mud and water applied witi 
plenty of elbow-grease by the careful housewife P° 0 ^ 
tenants frequently only have one or two brass plates an 
cups and an iron girdle, while all the rest of their vessels are 
of earthenware Each house has several chulhas or sma 
hoiseshoe erections of earth for cooking. Each person m 
the house has a sleeping-cot if the family is comfortably o » 
and a spare one is also kept These must be put out an 
exposed to the sun at least once a week to clear them o 
fleas and bugs It is said that the Jains cannot adopt this 
method of disinfecting their beds owing to the sacrifice ot 
insect life thereby involved , and that there are peisons m 
Calcutta who make it their profession to go round and offer 
to lie on these cots for a time , they lie on them for some 
hours, and the little denizens being surfeited with their 
blood subsequently allow the owner of the cot to have a 
quiet night A cot should always be shorter than a mans 
length, so that his legs project over the end , if it is so long 
as to contain his whole length it is like a bier, and it is feared 
thpt lying on a cot of this kind will cause him shortly to he 
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on a bier Poor tenants do not usually have cots, but sleep 
on the giound, spreading kodon -straw on it for warmth 
They have no bedding except a gitdn or mattress made of 
old rags and clothes sewn together In winter they put it 
over them, and sleep on it in summer They will have a 
wooden log to rest their heads on when sleeping, and this 
will also serve as a seat for a guest Malguzars have a 

razai or quilt, and a doi'ia or thick cloth like those used for 
covering carts Clothes and other things are kept m jhampis 
or round bamboo baskets For sitting on there are machnis 
or four-legged stools about a foot high with seats of grass 
lope or pirhiS) little wooden stools only an inch 01 two from 
the ground For lighting, wicks are set afloat in little 
earthen saucers filled with oil 

Landowners usually have a long coat known as angarkha 37 
reaching to the knees, with flaps folding over the breasts and clothes 
tied with strings The bandi is a short coat like this but 
coming only to the hips, and is more popular with cultivators. 

In the cold weather it is frequently stuffed with cotton and 
dyed dark green or daik blue so as not to show the dirt 
For visits of ceremony a pair of paijamas are kept, but other- 
wise the dhoti or lom-cloth is commonly worn Wearing the 
dhoti pulled half-way up to the thighs is called 1 cultivators 
fashion ’ A shirt may be worn under the coat , but cultivators 
usually have only one garment, nowadays often a sleeveless 
coat with buttons m front The proper head-dress is the 
pagn, a piece of coloured cloth perhaps 30 feet long and a 
foot wide, twisted tightly into folds, which is lifted on and 
off the head and is only rarely undone Twisting the pagi'i 
is an art, and a man is usually hired to do it and paid four 
annas The pagns have different shapes in different parts 
of the country, and a Hindu can tell by the shape of a man’s 
pagn where he comes from But nowadays cultivators 
usually wear a dupatta or short piece of cloth tied loosely 
lound the head The tenant arranges his head-cloth with a 
large projection on one side, and in it he carries his chilam 
or pipe-bowl, and also small quantities of vegetables, salt or 
condiments purchased at the bazar In case of necessity he 
can tiansform it into a lom-cloth, or tie up a bundle of grass 
with it, or tie his lota to it to draw water from a well 
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‘ What can the washeiman do in a village where the people 
live naked is a Chhattisgarhi proverb which aptly indicates 
that scantiness is the most prominent feature of the local 
apparel. Here a cloth round the loins, and this usually of 
meagre dimensions, constituted, until recently, the full dress 
of a cultivator Those who have progressed a stage farther 
throw a cloth loosely over one shoulder, covering the chest, 
and assume an apology for a tuiban by wrapping another 
small rag carelessly round the head, leaving the crown 
generally bare, as if this part of the person required special 
sunning and ventilation Hindus will not be seen out-of- 
doors with the head bare, though the Gonds and othei tubes 
only begin to wear head-cloths when they are adopting 
Hinduism The Gondi fashion was formerly prevalent in 
Chhattisgarh Some sanctity attaches to the turban, 
piobably because it is the covering of the head To knock 
off a man’s turban is a great insult, and if it drops off or he 
lets it fall, it is a very bad omen 

Women in the northern Districts wear a skirt made of 


coaise cloth, usually red or blue, and a shoulder-cloth of the 
same matenal Hand-woven cloth is still commonly used 
in the interior The skirt is sometimes drawn up through 
the legs behind so as to give it a divided appearance , this 
is called kachliota On the upper part of the body they 


wear an angia or breast-cloth, that is a short, tight, sleeveless 
jacket leaching only to below the breasts The angia is 
tied behind, while the Maratha choli , which is the same thing, 
is buttoned or tied in front High-caste women draw their 
shoulder-cloth right over the head so that the face cannot 
be seen When a woman goes before a person of position 
she covers her head, as it is considered immodest to leave 
it bare Women of respectable families wear a sheet of fine 
white, yellow, or icd cloth drawn over the head and reaching 
to the ankles when they go on a journey, this being known 
as pick Java In ChhatlTsgaih all the requirements of fashion 
among women arc satisfied by one cloth from 8 to P yaids 
long and about a yard wide, which envelops the person m 
one fold from t m waist to below the knee, hanging some* 
wh.u loosely It is tied at the waist, and the remaining half 
,S sprc?c! mcr thc brc ‘ lst a "d drawn across the right shoulder, 
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the end covenng the head like a sheet and falling over the 
left shouldei The simplicity of this sohtaiy gaiment dis- 
plays a gi aceful figure to advantage, especially on festival 
days, when those who can afford it are arrayed in tasar silk 
When a girl is mained the bridegioom’s family give hei 
expensive clothes to wear at festivals and her own people 
give her ordinal y clothes, but usually not moie than will last 
a year. Whenever she goes back to her fathei’s house after 
hei mamage, he gives hei one or two cloths if he can affoid 
it Women of the middle and lower classes weai ornaments 
of bell-metal, a mixture of copper and zinc, which are veiy 
popular Some women weai brass and zinc ornaments, and 
well-to-do persons have them of silver or gold 

Hot water is not used for bathing m Saugoi, except by 39 Bath- 
mvalids, but is customaiy m Betul and other Districts mg 
The bathmg-place in the courtyard is usually a large squaie 
stone on which the bather sits , he has a big circular brass 
vessel by him called gangdl } and from this he takes watei 
either in a cup or with his hands and throws it over himself, 
rubbing his body Where there is a tank or stream people go 
to bathe in it, and if theie is none the poorer classes some- 
times bathe at the village well Each man or woman has 
two body- or loin-cloths, and they change the cloth whenevei 
they bathe — going into the water m the one which they have 
worn from the previous day, and changing into the other 
when they come out , long piactice enables them to do this 
in public without any undue exposure of the body A good 
tank or a river is a gieat amenity to a village, especially if it 
has a ghat or flight of stone steps Many people will spend 
an hour or so here daily, dispoitmg themselves m the water 
or on the bank, and wedding and funeral parties aie held by 
it, owing to the facilities for ceremonial bathing 

People who do not cultivate with their own hands have 40 Food 
only two daily meals, one at midday and the other at eight 
or nine in the evening Agriculturists require a -third meal 
in the early morning before going out to the fields Wheat 
and the millets juan and kodon are the staple foods of the 
cultivating classes in the northern Districts, and rice is kept 
for festivals The millets are made into thick chapdtis or 
1 From Ganga, or the Ganges, and ala a pot 
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cakes, their flour not being sufficiently adhesive for thm ones, 
and are eaten with the pulses, lentils, arhar , 1 mung 2 and urad 3 
The pulses are split into half and boiled in water, and when 
they get soft, chillies, salt and turmeric are mixed with 
them Pieces of chapati are broken off and dipped into this 
mixture Various vegetables are also eaten When pulse 
is not available the chapatis are simply dipped into butter- 
milk If chapatis cannot be afforded at both meals, ghoma 
or the flour of kodon or juar boiled into a paste with water 
is substituted for them, a smaller quantity of this being 
sufficient to allay hunger. Wheat -cakes are fried m ghl 
(clarified butter) as a luxury, and at other times in sesamum 
oil Rice or ground gram boiled in buttermilk are other 
favourite foods 

In Chhattisgarh rice is the common food it is eaten 
with pulses at midday and with vegetables cooked in ghi in 
the evening In the morning they drink a rice-gruel, called 
bast, which consists of the previous night’s repast mixed with 
water and taken cold On festivals rice is boiled in milk 
Milk is often drunk at night, and there is a saying, “ He who 
drinks water in the morning and milk at night and takes 
liana before he sleeps will never need a doctor” A little 
powdered haira or myrobalan acts as an aperient The 
food of landowners and tenants is much the same, except 
that the foimer have more butter and vegetables, according 
to the saying, ' Raja praja ka ekhi khan a', or ‘ The king and 
peasant eat the same food ’ Those who eat flesh have an 
occasional change of food, but most Kurmis abstain from it 
Farmservants eat the gruel of rice or kodon boiled in water 
when they can afford it, and if not they eat mahua flowers 
These are sometimes boiled in water, and the juice is then 
shamed off and mixed with half-ground flour, and they aie 
also pounded and made into chapatis with flour and water 
The leaves of the young gram-plants make a very favourite 
vegetable and aie eaten raw, cither moist or dried In times 
of scat city the poorer classes eat tamarind leaves, the pith 
of the ban) an tiee, the seeds of the bamboo, the bark of the 
uv,ia> tree , 4 the fruit of the babul? and other articles A 
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cultivator will eat 2 lbs. of grain a day if he can get it, or 
more in the case of rice Then stomachs get distended 
owing to the laige quantities of boiled lice eaten at one 
time The leaves of the ckirota 01 chakora , a little plant 1 
which grows thickly at the commencement of the rains near 
inhabited sites, aie also a favourite vegetable, and a resource 
in famine time. The people call it * Gaon ha thdkur ,’ or 
c lc-i d of the village,’ and have a saying 

Ainaibel aur kamalgata , 

Gaon ka thdkur , gai ka matha , 

1 Nagar sowasan, unmen milai , 

& Khaj, dad, sehua mit jawe 

Ainarbel is an endless creeper, with long yellow strings 
like stalks, which infests and destroys trees , it is called 
ainarbel or the immortal, because it has no visible root 
Kamalgata is the seed of the lotus , gai ka matha is butter- 
milk , nagar sowasan, ‘ the happiness of the town,’ is 
turmeric, because married women whose husbands are alive 
put turmeric on their foreheads every day , khaj , dad and 
sehua are itch, ringworm and some kind of rash, perhaps 
measles , and the verse therefore means 

“ Eat ainarbel , lotus seeds, chirota, buttermilk and 
turmeric mixed together, and you will keep off itch, ring- 
worm and measles” Chirota is good for the itch 

At the commencement of a marriage or other ceremonial 
feast the host must wash the feet of all the guests himself 
If he does not do this they will be dissatisfied, and, though 
they will eat at his house, will consider they have not been 
properly welcomed He takes a large brass plate and 
placing the feet of his guest on it, pours water over them 
and then rubs and dries them , the water is thrown away 
and fresh water poured out for the next guest unless they 
should be brothers Little flat stools about three inches 
high are provided for the guests, and if there are not enough 
of them a carpet is spread , or baithkis or sitting-mats 
plaited from five or six large leaves are set out. These 
serve as a maik of attention, as it would be discourteous to 
make a man sit on the ground, and they also prevent the body- 
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cloth fiom getting wet The guests sit in the chauk or yard 

of the house inside, 01 in the angan or outside yard, either in 

lines or m a cncle, membeis of the same caste sit with 

their crossed knees actually touching those of the man on 

either side of them to emphasise their brotherhood , if a 

man sat even a few inches apart from his fellows people 

would say he was out of caste — and this is how a man Vho 

is put out of caste actually does sit Before each guest nrsv 

be set two plates of leaves and eight donas or leaf-cups Ony 

the plates are heaped rice, cakes of wheat fried in butter, 

and of husked urad pulse cooked with tilli or sesamum oil, 

and the pulse of gram and lentils In the cups will be 

sugar, ghi, dalu or curded milk, various vegetables, pumpkins, 

and besin or ground gram cooked with buttermilk All the 

male members of the host’s family serve the food and they 

take it round, heaping and pouring it into each man’s plates 

or cups until he says enough , and they continue to give 

further helpings as required All the food is served at once 

in the different plates and cups, but owing to the number of 

guests a considerable time elapses before all are fully seived, 

and the dinner lasts about two hours The guests eat all 

the different dishes together with their fingers, taking a little 

of each according to then fancy Each man has his lota or 

vessel of water by him and drinks as he eats When the 

meal is finished large brass plates are brought in, one being 

given to about ten guests, and they wash their hands over 

these, pouring water on them from their vessels A fiesh 

cai pet is then spread in the yard and the guests sit on it, 

and betel-leaf and tobacco are distributed The huqqa is 

passed lound, and cJulams and chongis (clay pipe-bowls and 

leaf-pipes) are piovided for those who want them The 

women o not appear at the feast but stay inside, sitting in 

the angan or inner court, which is behind the purda 

The people still show great hospitality, and it is the 

custom of many malgu.ars, at least in Chhattlsgarh, to afford 

food and a nights rest to all tiavellers who may inquire it 

\\ hen a brahman comes to the villa™ CII „n - „ 

n '"'age such malgujMis will 

gne him one or two annas, and to a P™ r i,f , , 

_ _ ' 10 a •'audit or learned man 

as much as a rupee Formerly ,t ,s sa.d that vhen any 

stranger came through the Milage lie „ , 5 

11c was at once offered a 
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cup of milk and told to drink it 01 thiow it away But 
this custom has died out in Chhattlsgaih, though one has 
met with it once 01 twice in Sambalpur When Distuct 
Officeis go on tour, well-to-do landowners ask to be allowed 
to supply free prousions for the whole camp at least foi a 
day, and it is difficult to lcfuse them giaccfully In Mandla, 
Banias and malgu/ais in ullages neai the Neibudda some- 
times undeitakc to give a pound of giain to cvciy paukrama- 
ivasi or pilgrim perambulating the Nerbudda And as the 
number of these steadily inci cases in consequence, they 
often become impovcnshed as a result of such mdiscuminatc 
charity 

The Kurmis employ Biahmans foi their ccicmonies 
They ha\e gums 01 spiritual preceptors wfiio may be Brah- 
mans or Bairagis , the gum is gi\en from S annas to Rs 5 
when he initiates a neophyte, as w'ell as his food and a new 
white cloth The gum is occasionally consulted on some 
religious question, but otherwise he does nothing for his 
disciple except to pay him an occasional visit, when he 
is hospitably entei tamed The Kuimis of the northern 

Distucts do not as a rule eat meat and also abstain fiom 
alcohol, but in Chhattisgarh they eat the flesh of clean 
animals and fish, and also of fowls, and drink country 
liquor Old men often give up flesh and wine as a mark 
of piety, when they are known as Bhagat or holy They 
will take food cooked with w^ater only from Brahmans, and 
that cooked without watei from Rajputs, Banias and 
Kayasths as well Brahmans and Rajputs will take water 
from Kurmis in the northern Districts though not in 
Chhattisgarh Here the Kuimis do not object to eating 
cooked food which has been carried from the house to the 
fields This is called rengai roti , and castes which will eat 
it are considered inferior to those who always take their 
food in the chauka or purified place in the house. They 
say ‘ Ram, Ram ’ to each other in greeting, and the Raipur 
Kurmis swear by a dog or a pig Generally they do not 
plough on the new or full moon days Their women are 
tattooed after marriage with dots on the cheeks, marks of 
flies on the fingers, scorpions on the arms, and other devices 
on the legs 
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Caste Permanent expulsion from caste is inflicted for a change 
penalties 0 f religion, taking food or having sexual intercourse with a 
member of an impure caste, and for eating beef For killing 
a man, a cow, a buffalo, an ass, a horse, a squirrel, a cat or 
a monkey a man must purify himself by bathing m the 
Ganges at Allahabad or Benares and giving a feast to the 
caste It will be seen that all these are domestic animals 
except the monkey, who is the god Hanuman The squirrel 
is counted as a domestic animal because it is always about 
the house, and the souls of children are believed to go into 
squirrels One household animal, the dog, is omitted, and 
he appears to be less sacred than the others For getting 
maggots in a wound the offender must bathe in a sacred 
river, such as the Nerbudda or Mahanadi, and give a feast 
to the caste For eating or having intercourse with a 
member of any caste other than the impure ones, or for a 
liaison within the caste, or foi divorcing a wife or marrying a 
widow, or in the case of a woman for breaking her bangles 
in a quarrel with her husband, a penalty feast must be 
given If a man omits to feast the caste after a death in 
his family a second feast is imposed, and if he insults the 
panchayat he is fined 

45 The The social status of the Kurmi appears to be that of 

cultivating the cultivator He is above the menial and artisan castes 

status 

of the village and the impure weaving and labouring castes , 
he is theoretically equal to the artisan castes of towns, but 
one or two of these, such as the Sunar or goldsmith and 
Kasar or brass-worker, have risen m the world owing to the 
prosperity or importance of their members, and now rank 
above the Kurmi. The Kurmi’s status appears to be that 
of the cultivator and member of the village community, but 
a large proportion of the Kurmis are recruited fiom the 
non-Aryan tribes, who have obtained land and been 
admitted into the caste, and this tends to lower the status 
of the caste as a whole In the Punjab Kurmis apparently 
do not hold land and are employed in grass-cutting, wcav* 
ing, and tending horses, and are even said to keep pigs 1 
Here their status is necessarily very low as they follow the 
occupations of the impure castes The reason why the 
1 Fn'j'*. Ctvtui Itejvrt (iSSi), p 3 . 10 
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Kin mi as cultivator ranks above the village handiciaftsmen 
may perhaps be that industrial pui suits weie despised in 
eaily times and left to the impuie Stidias and to the castes 
of mixed descent , while agriculture and trade were the 
occupations of the Vaishya. Further, the village artisans 
and menials were supported before the general use of 
current coin by conti ibutions of gram fiom the cultivators 
and by presents of grain at seed-time and harvest , and 
among the Hindus it is considered veiy derogatory to 
accept a gift, a man who does so being held to admit his 
social inferiority to the giver Some exception to this is 
made in the case of Brahmans, though even with them the 
rule partly applies Of these two reasons for the cultivator’s 
superiority to the menial and artisan castes the former has 
to a large extent lost its force The handicrafts are no 
longer considered despicable, and, as has been seen, some 
of the urban tradesmen, as the Sunar and Kasar, now rank 
above the Kurmi, or are at least equal to him Perhaps 
even in ancient times these urban artificers were not 
despised like the village menials, as their skill was held 
in high lepute But the latter ground is still in full force 
and effect in the Central Provinces at least the village 
artisans are still paid by contributions from the cultivator 
and receive presents from him at seed-time and harvest 
The remuneration of the village menials, the blacksmith, 
carpenter, washerman, tanner, barber and waterman is paid 
at the rate of so much grain per plough of land according 
to the estimated value of the work done by them for the 
cultivators during the year Other village tradesmen, as 
the potter, oilman and liquor-vendor, are no longer paid in 
gram, but since the introduction of currency sell their wares 
for cash , but there seems no reason to doubt that in former 
times when no money circulated in villages they were re- 
munerated in the same manner They still all receive 
presents, consisting of a sowing-basketful of grain at seed- 
time and one or two sheaves at harvest The former are 
known as Bijphuti , or ‘ the breaking of the seed,’ and the 
latter as Khanvar , or * that which is left.’ In Bilaspur the 
Kamias or village menials also receive as much grain as will 
fill a winnowmg-fan when it has been threshed. When the 
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peasant has harvested his grain all come and beg from him 
The Dhlmar brings waternut, the Kachhi or market-gardener 
some chillies, the Tell oil and tobacco, the Kalar some liquor 
if he drinks it, the Bama some sugar, and all receive grain 
in excess of the value of their gifts The village menials 
come for their customary dues, and the Brahman, the Nat 
or acrobat, the Gosain or religious mendicant, and the Fakir 
or Muhammadan beggar solicit alms On that day the 
cultivator is like a little king in his fields, and it is said that 
sometimes a quarter of the crop may go m this way , but 
the reference must be only to the spring crop and not to the 
whole holding In former times grain must have been the 
principal source of wealth, and this old custom gives us 
a leason for the status of the cultivator in Hindu society 
There is also a saying 

Uttavi klieti , madhyam ban , 

Kamsht chakrt, bhik nidan , 

or c Cultivation is the best calling, trade is respectable, service 
is menial, and begging is degraded ’ 

The Kurmi is the typical cultivator He loves his land, 
and to lose it is to break the mainspring of his life His land 
gives him a freedom and independence of character which is 
not found among the English farm-labourers He is in- 
dustrious and plodding, and inured to hardship In some 
Districts the excellent tilth of the Kurmi’s fields well portiays 
the result of his persevering labour, which he does not giudge 
to the land because it is his own His wife is in no way 
behind him , the proverb says, “ Good is the caste of the 
Kurmin , with a hoe in hei hand she goes to the fields and 
works with her husband” The Chandnahu Kurmi women 
aic said to be more enterpiising than the men, keeping them 
up to their woik, and managing the business of the faim as 
well as the household 
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Gawd 

Ball 

Saddphal 

A fiuit 

Sondc/ta 

Gold-bodicd 

Son I ha i cht 

Spender of gold 

K at hail 

Kailt, wood, oi laththa , catechu 

Ed dir 

Benatcs The Desha Ivuimis are all of this 
<?oi) a It may also be a coiruption of 
ICnchhap, loitoisc 

Dhoiha 

Dhoi , cattle 

Sum ci 

A mountain 

Chat in Midaha 

Chat m , clever 

Bhdi adwiij 

Aftei the Risln of that name , also a bird 

Kousrl 

Name of a Rishi 

Ishwai 

God 

Samund Italian 

A particle m an ocean 

Aldhhuwa 

Alai, famine 

Padcl 

Fallow' 

Bdghmdi 

Tiger-slayer 

Hat duba 

Green grass 

Kdiisia 

Kdm, a kind of glass 

GJiiu Sdigai 

Ocean of ghf 

Dhaiain Dhtn andar 

Most chat liable 

Singndha 

Singh, a lion 

CJnmaiigai In a 

Belonging to Chimangaih 

Khan agai hia 

Belonging to Khairagarh 

Gotain 

A Rishi 

Kashyap 

A Rishi 

Pandanha 

From Pandaria, a village 

PaipaUidi 

One who washes feet 

Bdnhpahhar 

One who washes aims 

Chauna 

Chauiai, a vegetable 

Sand Satin 

Sand, bullock 

Singhi 

Singh, lion 01 horn 

Agra — Chandan 

Sandalwood 

Tek Sanichai 

Saturday 

Kai aiya 

Frying-pan 

Pukhana 

Pond 

Dhubinha 

Dhobi, a caste 

Pdwanbare 

Paw an, an 

Modganga 

Ganges 

Sections of the Gabel subcaste 

Gangajal 

Ganges water 

Bnnba Lolur 

Bearer of a lat In (slick) 

Sarang 

Peacock 

Raja Rawat 

Royal prince 

Singdr 

Beauty 

Bank pagar 

With a thread on the arm 

Samundha 

Ocean 

Pai asi'dm 

Rishi 
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Katar trial 

Katar , dagger 

Chauhan 

Sept of Rajputs 

Patan 

Village 

Gajmam 

Elephant 

Dcon Sumer 

Village 

Lahura Samudra 

Small sea 

Hansbimbraon 

Hans , goose 

Sumvam 

Punfier 

Sections of the Santora subcaste 

Narvana 

Nanvar, a town m Gwalior State 

Mundhai ta 

Mundhra, a village 

Naigaiyan 

Naogaon, a town in Bundelkhand 

Pipr aiya 

Pipana, a village 

Dindona 

Dmdori, a village in Mandla District 

Balter m 

A village 

Bandha 

Bandit , embankment 

Ktmusar 

Wooden pestle 

Sections of the Tirole subcaste 

Baghelc 

Bagh , tiger, or a sept of Rajputs 

Rathor 

Clan of Rajputs 

Pamuar 

Clan of Rajputs 

Solanhi 

Clan of Rajputs 

Aulia 

Aonla, a fruit-beaung tree 

Sindia 

Sindi , date-palm tree 

Khusia 

Khusi , happiness 

San or ta 

San, hemp 

Gora 

Fair-colouied 

Bhahya 

Bhakar , a thick bread 

Sections of the Gaur subcaste 

Bit an dan 

Storekeeper 

Ditdhua 

Dudh, milk 

Pafclc 

A headman 

Loma 

Salt-makei 

Kumar i a 

A pottei 

Storita 

Scorn town 

Clihapar ta 

Chliapara, a town 

Btjar ta 

A tree 

Surra 

A village 

Kef hat m 

Kef It, a fruit 

Usar iftuyan 

Perhaps a village 

Bhadar ta 

Village 

Rut gatyan 

Village 

Mtt\rch 

Mfrtat, a pestle 


Sections of the IVrtte subcaste 

Vr/fz, Hunter 

A'</ i/i I i^jf'r 
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Gm sa? aiyan 

Gursarai, a town 

Ba? dia 

A village 

Sandia 

Sand. , a bull 

Stnvaiyan 

Sirwai, a village 

Itguhan 

A village 

Scngaiyan or Singatyan 

Sengai, a village 

Haikotia 

Harkoti, a village 

Nona 

Norai, a village 

La? eiit 

Lareti, a village 

Rabm 

Rabai, a village 

Lakhau ? m 

(Lakori village It is said that whoevei 


utters the name of this section early in 
the morning is sure to remain hungry 
the whole day, or at least will get into 
some trouble that day ) 


Dha?idkonya 

Dhandakna , to 10II 


Badgatyan 

Badagaon , a large village 


Kotia 

Kof, a foit 


Bilwar 

Bill?, cat 


Thiitha 

Stump of a tree 


Sections of the Kanaujia subcaste 


Tidha — From Tidha, a 

l village This section is 

subdivided into 

(a) Gliureparke (of the cow-dung hill) , (Jf) Dwarparhe (of the 

door) , and (c) Jangi 

: (warrior) 


Chamama — Fiom Chamyam (village) This is 

also subdivided 

into 



(a) Gomarhya 



(b) Mathima (Muttia town) 


Chaudliri (caste headman) This is divided as follows 

(a) Majhga'wan 

A village 


(b) P?irva thok 

Eastern gioup 


(c) Pashchim thok 

Western group 


(d) Bavuoya 

A village 


Rdwat 

Title 


Malha 

Peihaps sailor or wiestler 


Chilohan 

Chiloli, a village 


Dhamayan 

Dhanu Kheda, a village 
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Lakhera, Laheri. — The small caste whose members 
make bangles and other articles of lac About 3000 
persons were shown as belonging to the caste m the Central 
Provinces in 1911, being most numerous in the Jubbulpore, 
Chhindwara and Betul Districts From Berar 150 persons 
were returned, chiefly from Amraoti The name is denved 
from the Sanskrit laksha-kara , a worker in lac The 
caste are a mixed functional group closely connected with 
the Kacheras and Patwas , no distinction being recognised 
between the Patwas and Lakheras in some localities of the 
Central Provinces Mr Baillie gives the following notice of 
them m the Census Ref 07 1 of the North- Westei n Provinces 
(1891) “The accounts given by members of the caste 
of theii origin are very various and sometimes ingenious 
One story is that like the Patwas, with whom they are 
connected, they were originally Kayasths According to 
anothei account they were made from the dirt washed from 
Paivati befoie her mariiage with Siva, being cieated by the 
god to make bangles for lus wife, and hence called Deobansi 
Again, it is stated, they were created by Krishna to make 
bangles for the Gopis or milkmaids The most elaboiatc 
account is that they were originally Yaduvansi Rajputs, 
vho assisted the Kurus to make a fort of lac, in which 
the P.lnci.uas were to be treacherously burned F01 this 

IO} 
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tiaitoious conduct they were degiaded and compelled 

eternally to work in lac or glass” 

The bulk of these artisan and manufacturing castes tell 2 Social 

stories showing that their ancestois weie Kayasths and customs 

Rajputs, but no importance can be attached to such legends, 

which are obviously manufactuied by the family priests to 

ministei to the haimless vanity of then clients To support 

then claim the Lakheras have divided themselves like the 

\ 

Rajputs into the Surajvansi and Somvansi subcastes 01 those 
who belong to the Solar and Lunar races Other sub- 
divisions aie the Manvaii or those coming fiom Marwar 
in Rajputana, and the Tarkhera or makers of the large 
earrings which low-caste women wear These consist of a 
circular piece of wood or fibre, nearly an inch across, which 
is worked through a large hole in the lobe of the ear It 
is often the stalk of the ambaii fibie, and on the outer 
end is fixed a slab decorated with little pieces of glass. The 
exogamous sections of the Lakheras are generally named after 
animals, plants and natural objects, and indicate that the 
caste is reciuited from the lower classes of the population 
Their social customs resemble those of the middle and lower 
Hindustani castes. Gills are married at an early age when 
the parents can afford the expense of the ceremony, but 
no penalty is incurred if the wedding is postponed for want 
of means The remarriage of widows and divorce are per- 
mitted They eat flesh, but not fowls or pork, and some of 
them drink liquor, while others abstain Rajputs and Bamas 
will take water from them, but not Brahmans In Bombay, 
however, they are considered to rank above Kunbis 

The traditional occupation of the Lakheias is to make 3 The lac 
and sell bangles and other articles of lac. Lac is regarded mdustry 
with a ceitain degree of superstitious repugnance by the 
Hindus because of its red colour, resembling blood On 
this account and also because of the sin committed m 
killing them, no Hindu caste will propagate the lac insect, 
and the calling is practised only by Gonds, Korkus and other 
primitive tubes Even Gonds will often refuse employment 
in growing lac if they can make their living by cultivation 
V anous superstitions attach to the propagation of the insects 
to a fresh tree This is done in Kunwar (September) and 
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always by men, the insects being carried m a leaf-cup and 
placed on a branch of an uninfected ti ee, usually the kusum 1 
It is said that the work should be done at night and the 
man should be naked when he places the insects on the 
tree. The tree is fenced round and nobody is allowed to 
touch it, as it is considered that the crop would thus be 
spoiled If a woman has lost her husband and has to sow 
lac, she takes her son in her arms and places the cup 
containing the insects on his head , on arriving at the tree 
she manages to apply the insects by means of a stick, not 
touching the cup with her own hands. All this ritual 
attaches simply to the infection of the first tree, and after- 
wards in Januaiy or February the insects are propagated on 
to other tiees without ceremony The juice of onions is 
dropped on to them to make them healthy The stick-lac 
is collected by the Gonds and Korkus and sold to the 
Lakheras , they clear it of wood as far as possible and 
then place the mcrusted twigs and bark in long cotton bags 
and heat them befoie a fire, squeezing out the gum, which 
is spread out on flat plates so as to congeal into the shape 
of a pancake This is again heated and mixed with white 
clay and forms the material for the bangles They are 
coloured with chapra , the pure gum prepared like sealing- 
wax, which is mixed with vermilion, or arsenic and turmeric 
for a yellow colour In some localities at least only the 
Lakheras and Patwas and no higher caste will sell articles 
made of lac 

a i T- ac The tiade in lac bangles has now greatly declined, as 

b ingles they have been supplanted by the moie ornamental glass 
bangles They aie thick and clumsy and five of them will 
cover a large part of the space between the elbow and the 
wrist They may be observed on Banjara women Lac 
bangles are also still used by the Idindus, geneially on 
ceiemomal occasions, as at a marriage, when they are pre- 
sented to and worn by the bride, and during the month of 
Shi a wan Quly), when the Hindus observe a fast on behalf 
of the growing crops and the women w’ear bangles of lac 
Tor these customs Mi Hira Lai suggests the explanation 
that lac bangles weic at one time generally worn by the 

1 SJn , } , ra h 
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Hindus, while glass ones are a compaiatively lecent fashion 
introduced by the Muhammadans. In suppoit of this it 
may be urged that glass bangles aie laigely made by the 
Muhammadan Turkari or Sisgar, and also that lac bangles 
must have been woin pnoi to glass ones, because if the latter 
had been known the clumsy and unornamental bracelet made 
of lac and clay could ncvei have come into existence The 
wealing of lac bangles on the above occasions would theie- 
fore be explained accoiding to the common usage of adhering 
on religious and ceremonial occasions to the more ancient 
methods and accessones, which are sanctified by association 
and custom Similaily the Holi pyre is often kindled with 
fire produced by the friction of wood, and temples are 
lighted with vegetable instead of mineral oil 

It may be noted, however, that lac bangles aie not s Red < a 
always worn by the bride at a wedding, the custom being ^ur 
unknown in some localities Moreover, it appears that glass 
was known to the Hindus at a peiiod prioi to the Muham- 
madan invasions, though bangles may not have been made 
from it Another reason foi the use of lac bangles on the 
occasions noticed is that lac, as already seen, represents 
blood Though blood itself is now repugnant to the Hindus, 
yet red is pre-eminently their lucky colour, being worn at 
weddings and generally prefened It is suggested in the 
Bombay Gazetteer 1 that blood was lucky as having been the 
first food of primitive man, who learnt to suck the blood 
of animals before he ate their flesh But it does not seem 
necessary to go back quite so far as this The earliest form 
of sacrifice, as shown by Professor Robertson Smith , 2 was 
that in which the community of kinsmen ate together the 
flesh of their divine or totem animal god and drank its 
blood When the god became separated from the animal 
and was represented by a stone at the place of woiship and 
the people had ceased to eat raw flesh and drink blood, the 
blood was poured out over the stone as an offering to the 
god This practice still obtains among the lower castes 
of Hindus and the primitive tubes, the blood of animals 
offered to Devi and other village deities being allowed to 
drop on to the stones representing them But the higher 

1 Hindus of Gujaiat , App , art Vaghn, footnote 2 Religion of the Semites 
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castes of Hindus have abandoned animal sacrifices, and 
hence cannot make the blood -offering In place of it 
they smear the stone with vermilion, which seems obviously 
a substitute for blood, since it is used to colour the stones 
representing the deities in exactly the same manner Even 
vermilion, however, is not offered to the highest deities of 
Neo- Hinduism, Siva or Mahadeo and Vishnu, to whom 
animal sacrifices would be abhorrent It is offeied to 
Hanuman, whose image is covered with it, and to Devi and 
Bhairon and to the many local and village deities In past 
times animal sacrifices were offered to Bhairon, as they still 
are to Devi, and though it is not known that they were 
made to Hanuman, this is highly probable, as he is the god 
of strength and a mighty warrior The Manbhao mendicants, 
who abhor all forms of bloodshed like the Jams, never pass 
one of these stones painted with vermilion if they can avoid 
doing so, and if they are aware that there is one on then 
road will make a circuit so as not to see it 1 There seems, 
therefore, every reason to suppose that vermilion is a sub- 
stitute for blood in offerings and hence probably on other 
occasions As the places of the gods were thus always 
coloured red with blood, red would come to be the divine 
and therefore the propitious colour among the Hindus and 
other races ° 


6 Ver- 
milion and 
spangles 


Among the constituents of the Sohag or lucky trousseau 
without which no Hindu girl of good caste can be married 
are sendur or vermilion, kimku or red powder or a spangle 
(dikli), and mahcavar or red balls of cotton-wool In 
1 attlsgarh and Bengal the principal marriage rite is usually 
the smearing of vermilion by the bridegroom on the parting 
of the brides hair, and elsevvheie this is commonly done as 
a su sidiary ceremony^ Here also there is little reason to 
ubt that vermilion is a substitute for blood , indeed, in 
some castes m Bengal as noted by Sir H Risley, the blood 

?i i 1 ,'Xh 3 13 aCtl :" y f T Cd 3 TI “ marking of the bride 

n men i 1 T ? Sacnfcc a " d communal feast of 
kinsmen already described , only those who could join in the 
sacrificial meal and cat the flesh of the „ crcd a J ima , , 
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weie km to it and to each other , but in quite eaily times the 
custom pievailed of taking wives from outside the clan , 
and consequently, to admit the wife into her husband’s kin, 
it was necessaiy that she also should drink or be marked 
with the blood of the god The mixing of blood at marriage 
appears to be a relic of this, and the marking of the fore- 
head with vermilion is a substitute for the anointing with 
blood Kunku is a pink powder made of turmeric, lime- 
juice and borax, which last is called by the Hindus ‘the 
milk of Anjini,’ the mother of Hanuman It seems to be a 
moie agieeable substitute for vermilion, whose constant use 
has probably an injurious effect on the skin and hair Kunku 
is used in the Maratha country m the same way as vermilion, 
and a married woman will smear a little patch on her foie- 
head eveiy day and never allow her husband to see her 
without it She omits it only during the monthly period of 
impurity The tikli or spangle is worn in the Hindustani 
Districts and not in the south It consists of a small piece 
of lac over which is smeared vei milion, while above it a piece 
of mica or thin glass is fixed for ornament Other adorn- 
ments may be added, and women fiom Rajputana, such as 
the Marwari Banias and Banjaras, wear large spangles set 
in gold with a border of jewels if they can afford it The 
spangle is made and sold by Lakheras and Patwas , it is 
part of the Sohag at marriages and is affixed to the girl’s 
forehead on her wedding and thereafter always worn , as a 
rule, if a woman has a spangle it is said that she does not 
smear vermilion on her forehead, though both may occasionally 
be seen The name tikh is simply a corruption of tikct, which 
means a mark of anointing or initiation on the forehead , as 
has been seen, the basis of the tikli is vermilion smeared on 
lac-clay, and it is made by Lakheras , and there is thus good 
reason to suppose that the spangle is also a more ornamental 
substitute for the smear of vermilion, the ancient blood-mark 
by which a married woman was admitted into her husband’s 
clan At her marriage a bride must always receive the glass 
bangles and the vei milion, kunku , or spangle from her husband, 
the other ornaments of the Sohag being usually given to her 
by her parents Unmarried girls now also sometimes wear 
small ornamental spangles, and put kunku on their foreheads 
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But before mairiage it is optional and afterwaids compulsoiy. 
A widow may not wear vermilion, kunku , or spangles 

The Lakheras also sell balls of red cotton-wool known 
as mdhur ki guleh or mahdwar The cotton-wool is dipped in 
the melted lac-gum and is rubbed on to the feet of women to 
colour them red oi pmk at marnages and festivals This 
is done by the barber’s wife, who will colour the feet of the 
whole party, at the same time drawing lines round the 
outside of the foot and inward fiom the toes The 
mahdwar is also an essential part of the Sohag of marriage 
Instead of lac the Muhammadans use mehndi or henna, the 
henna-leaves being pounded with catechu and the mixture 
rubbed on to the feet and hands After a little time it is 
washed off and a red dye remains on the skin It is supposed 
that the similar custom which prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks is alluded to in the epithet of ‘ rosy-fingered Aurora ’ 
The Hindus use henna dye only in the month Shrawan 
(July), which is a period of fasting , the auspicious kunku and 
mahdwar are therefore perhaps not considered’ suitable at 
such a time, but as special protection is needed against evil 
spirits, the necessary red colouring is obtained from henna 
When a married woman rubs henna on her hands, if the 
dye comes out a deep red tinge, the other women say that 
her husband is not in love with her , but if of a pale yellowish 
tinge, that he is very much in love. 

The Lakheras and Patwas also make the kaidora or 
waist-band of red thread This is worn by Hindu men and 
women, except Maratha Brahmans. After he is mairied, if 
a man breaks this thread he must not take food until he has 
put on a fresh one, and the same rule applies to a woman 
all her life Other threads are the rdkhis tied round the 
wrists for protection against evil spirits on the day of 
Rakshabandhan, and the necklets of silk or cotton thread 
wound round with thin silver wire, which the Hindus put on 
at Anant Chaudas and frequently retain for the whole year 
The colour of all these threads is generally red in the first 
place, but they soon get blackened by contact with the skin 
Toys of lac are especially made during the fast of 
Shrawan (July) At this time for five years after her mar- 
riage a Hindu bride receives annually fiom her husband a 
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pi esent called Shraoni, or that which is given in Shiawan. It 
consists of a chakri or reel, to which a stung is attached, and 
the reel is thrown up into the air and wound and unwound 
on the string , a bhora or wooden top spun by a string , a 
bansuli or wooden flute , a stick and ball, lac bangles and a 
spangle, and cloth, usually of red chintz All these toys are 
made by the carpenter and coloured red with lac by the 
Lakheia, with the exception of the bangles which may be 
yellow or green For five years the bride plays with the 
toys, and then they are sent to her no longer as her childhood 
has passed It is probable that some, if not all of them, are 
in a manner connected with the crops, and supposed to have 
a magical influence, because during the same penod it is the 
custom for boys to walk on stilts and play at swinging them- 
selves , and in these cases the original idea is to make the 
ci ops grow as high as the stilts or swing As in the other 
cases, the ied' s colour appears to have a protective influence 
against evil spirits, who are more than usually active at a 
time of fasting. 
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Lodhi, Lodha. — An important agricultural caste resid- 
ing principally in the Vmdhyan Districts and Neibudda 
valley, whence they have spread to the Wamganga valley 
and the Khairagarli State of Chhattlsgarh Their total 
strength in the Province is 300,000 persons The Lodhis 
are immigiants from the United Provinces, m whose 
Gazetteers it is stated that they belonged originally to the 
Ludhiana District and took their name from it Their proper 
designation is Lodha, but it has become corrupted to Lodhi 
in the Central Provinces A number of persons resident in 
the Harda tahsll of Hoshangabad are called Lodha and say 
that they are distinct from the Lodhis There is nothing to 
support their statement, however, and it is probable that they 
simply represent the separate wave of immigration which 
took place fiom Central India into the Hoshangabad and 
Bctul Districts m the fifteenth century They spoke a 
diffctcnt dialect of the gioup known as Rajasthani, and hence 
pci haps the caste-name did not get coirupted The Lodhis 
of the J ubbulpore Division probably came here at a later 
date from northern India The Mandla Lodhis are said to 
have been brought to the District by Raja Ilirde Sail of the 
Gond-Rajput dynasty of Gaiha-Mandla m the seventeenth 
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century, and they weie given large giants of the waste land 
in the intcnoi in oidci that they might cleat it of foiest 1 
The Lodhis are a good instance of a caste who have obtained 
a gieat use in social status on migrating to a new aiea In 
not them India Mi Nesfield places them lowest among the 
agricultural castes and states that they aie little bcttci than 
a foiest tribe He derives the name fiom lod t a clod, accord- 
ing to which Lodhi would mean clodhopper 2 Anothei 
suggestion is that the name is denvcd fiom the baik of the 
lodh tree , 3 which is collected by the Lodhas in northern India 
and sold foi use as a dyeing agent In Bulandshaht they aie 
descnbed as “Of short stature and uncouth appeal ancc, and 
from this as well as from their want of a tradition of immi- 
gration fiom other paits they appear to be a mixed class 
proceeding fiom aboiiginal and Aiyan parents. In the 
Districts below Agra they are consideied so low that no one 
drinks water touched by them , but this is not the case in 
the Distiicts above Agra ” 4 In Hamiipui they appear to 
have some connection with the Kurmis, and a story told of 
them in Saugor is that the first Lodhi was created by Mahadeo 
from a scareciow in a Kurmi woman’s field and given the 
vocation of a farmservant But the Lodhis themselves 
claim Rajput ancestry and say that they aie descended from 
Lava, the eldest of the two sons of Raja Ramchandra of 
Ajodhya. 

In the Central Provinces they have become landholder 
and are addressed by the honorific title of Thakur, ranking 
with the higher cultivating castes Several Lodhi land- 
holders in Damoh and Saugor formerly held a quasi- 
mdependent position undei the Muhammadans, and subse- 
quently acknowledged the Raja of Panna as their suzerain, 
who conferied on some families the titles of Raja and Diwan 
They kept up a certain amount of state and small contingents 
of soldiery, attended by whom they went to pay their respects 
to the representative of the ruling power. “ It would be 
difficult,” says Grant , 5 “ to recognise the descendants of the 

1 Colonel Ward’s Mandla Settle- 4 RajaLacbman SnVifPsBulandshahr 
■nient Report, p 29 Memo , p 182, quoted m Mr Ciooke’s 

Brief View of the Caste System, Tribes and Castes, ait Lodha 

P x 4 6 Nai smghpur Settlement Report 

Symplocos lacemosa (1866), p 28 
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peaceful cultivators of northern India in the strangely 
accoutred Rajas who support their style and title by a score 
of ragged matchlock-men and a ruined mud fort on a hill 
side” Sir B Fuller’s Damoh Settlement Report says of 
them “ A considerable number of villages had been for long 
time past m the possession of certain important families, 
who held them by prescription or by a grant from the ruling 
power, on a light which approximated as nearly to the 
English idea of proprietorship as native custom permitted 
The most prominent of these families were of the Lodhi 
caste They have developed tastes for sport and freebootmg 
and have become decidedly the most troublesome item in the 
population During the Mutiny the Lodhis as a class were 
openly disaffected, and one of their proprietors, the Talukdar 
of Hindoria, marched on the District headquarters and looted 
the treasury” Similarly the Ramgarh family of Mandia 
took to arms and lost the large estates till then held 
by them On the other hand the village of Imjhira in 
Narsmghpur belonging to a Lodhi malguzar was gallantly 
defended against a band of marauding rebels from Saugor 
Sir R Craddock describes them as follows “ They are men 
of strong character, but their constant family feuds and love 
of faction militate against their prosperity A cluster of 
Lodhi villages forms a hotbed of strife and the neaiest 
relations are generally divided by bitter animosities The 
Revenue Officer who visits them is beset by reckless charges 
and counter-charges and no communities are less amenable 
to conciliatory compromises Agrarian outrages are only 
too common in some of the Lodhi villages” 1 The high 
status of the Lodhi caste in the Central Piovmces as 
compared with their position in the country of their ongm 
may be simply explained by the fact that they here became 
landholdeis and ruling chiefs 

3 sub. In the northern Districts the landholding Lodhis a>e 

divisions diuded into a number of e.xogamous clans who marry with 
each other in imitation of the Rajputs These are the 
Mahdelc, Kcrbama, Dongaria, Naiwaria, Bhadoria and others 
1 he name of the Kcrbamas is derived from Kcrbana, a village 
in Damoh, and the Bulakotc family of that District are the 
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head of the clan The Mahdcles aie the highest clan and 
have the titles of Raja and Dnvan, while the otheis hold 
those of Rao and Kunwai, the teims Dnvan and Kunwar 
being always applied to the youngei bi other of the head 
of the house. These titles are still occasionally conferred 
by the Raja of Panna, whom the Lodhi clans looked on 
as then suzetain The name of the Mahdeles is said to 
be deiived fiom the vichndi oi henna plant. The above 
clans sometimes piactise hypei gamy among themselves and 
also with the other Lodhis, taking daughteis fiom the lattei 
on ieceipt of a laige bndcgioom-piice for the honour con- 
ferred by the mamage This custom is now, howevei, 
tending to die out Theie aie also se\cral endogamous 
subcastes ranking below the clans, of whom the pnncipal 
are the Singrore, Jaiha, Jangia and Mahalodhi The 
Singiore take then name from the old town of Singraur 
01 Slnengeia m northern India, Singrore, like Kanaujia, 
being a common subcaste name among several castes It 
is also connected more lately with the Singiam Ghat or 
ferry of the Ganges in Allahabad District, and the title of 
Rawat is said to have been conferred on the Singroie 
Lodhis by the empeior Akbar on a visit theie The 
Jarha Lodhis belong to Mandla The name is piobably a 
form of Jhana or jungly, but since the leading members 
of the caste have become large landholders they repudiate 
this derivation The Jangra Lodhis are of Chhattisgarh, 
and the Mahalodhis or ‘Gieat Lodhis’ are an inferior group 
to which the offspring of irregular unions are or were 
lelegated The Mahalodhis are said to condone adultery 
either by a man or woman on penalty of a feast to the caste 
Other groups are the Hardiha, who grow turmeric (/ haldz ), and 
the Gwalhare 01 cowherds The Lodhas of Hoshangabad 
may also be considered a separate subcaste They disclaim 
connection with the Lodhis, but the fact that the parent 
caste in the United Provinces is known as Lodha appears 
to establish their identity They abstain fiom flesh and 
liquor, which most Lodhis consume 

This division of the superior branch of a caste into large 
exogamous clans and the lower one into endogamous sub- 
castes is only found, so far as is known, among the Rajputs 
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and one or two landholding castes who have imitated them 
Its origin is discussed m the Introduction. 

The subcastes are as usual divided into exogamous 
groups of the territorial, titular and totemistic classes 
Among sections named after places may be mentioned the 
Chandpuria from Chandpur, the Kharpuria fiom Kharpur, 
and the Nagpunha, Raipuria, Dhamonia, Damauha and 
Shahganha from Nagpur, Raipur, Dhamoni, Damoh and 
Shahgarh Two-thirds of the sections have the names of 
towns 01 villages Among titular names are Saulakhia, 
owner of ioo lakhs, Bhamsmar, one who killed a buffalo, 
Kodonchor, one who stole kodon, 1 Kumharha perhaps from 
Kumhar a potter, and Rajbhar and Barhai (carpenter), 
names of castes Among totemistic names are Baghela, tiger, 
also the name of a Rajput sept , Kutna, a dog , Khajuna, 
the date-palm tree , Mirchaunia, chillies , Andwar, from the 
castor-oil plant , Bhainsaiya, a buffalo , and Nak, the nose 

A man must not marry in his own section nor in that of 
his mother He may marry two sisters The exchange of 
girls between families is only in force among the Bilaspui 
Lodhis, who say, ‘ Eat with those who have eaten with you 
and many with those who have married with you ’ Girls 
are usually wedded before puberty, but in the noithein 
Districts the marriage is sometimes postponed from desire 
to marry into a good family or from want of funds to pay a 
bridegroom-price, and girls of twenty or more may be un- 
married A case is known of a man who had two daughters 
unmarried at twenty-two and twenty-thiee years old, because 
he had been waiting for good partis , with the result that one 
of them went and lived with a man and he then married off 
the other in the Singhast 2 year, which is forbidden among the 
Lodhis, and was put out of caste The marriage and other 
ceremonies of the Lodhis resemble those of the Kurmis, 
except m ChhattTsgarh where the Maratha fashion is followed. 
Here, at the wedding, the bride and bridegroom hold between 
them a doll made of dough with 21 cowries inside, and as 
the priest repeats the marriage texts they pull it apart like 
a cracker and see how many cow r ries each has o- 0 t It is 
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consideied auspicious if the biidegroom has the largei 
numbei The priest is on the loof of the house, and before 
the wedding he cries out 

‘ Aie the king and queen heie?’ And a man below 


answers, ‘Yes’ 


6 The 
Gauna 


‘ Have they shoes on theii feet ? 5 ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Have they bracelets on their hands?’ ‘Yes’ 

‘ Have they lings in their eais ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ 

‘ Have they crowns on their heads ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ 

‘ Has she glass beads lound her neck ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ 

‘ Have they the doll in their hands ? ’ e Yes ’ 

And the priest then repeats the marriage texts and beats 
a brass dish while the doll is pulled apart In the 
noithern Distncts after the wedding the bridegioom must 
untie one of the festoons of the marriage-shed, and if he 
refuses to do this, it is an indelible disgrace on the bride’s 
party Before doing so he requires a valuable present, such 
as a buffalo 

When the girl becomes mature the Gauna or going-away 
ceremony is performed In Chhattlsgarh before leaving her ceremony 
home the bride goes out with her sister and worships a palds Fertility 
tree 1 Her sister waves a lighted lamp seven times over it, ntes 
and the bride goes seven times round it in imitation of the 
marriage ceremony At her husband’s house seven pictures 
of the family gods are drawn on a wall inside the house and 
the bride worships these, placing a little sugar and bread on 
the mouth of each and bowing before them She is then 
seated before the family god while an old woman brings a 
stone rolling-pin 2 wrapped up m a piece of cloth, which is 
supposed to be a baby, and the old woman imitates a baby 
crying She puts the roller in the bride’s lap saying, ‘ Take 
this and give it milk’ The bride is abashed and thiows it 
aside The old woman picks it up and shows it to the 
assembled women saying, ‘ The bride has just had a baby,’ 
amid loud laughter Then she gives the stone to the biide- 
groom who also throws it aside This ceremony is meant 
to induce fertility, and it is supposed that by making believe 
that the bride has had a baby she will quickly have one 

The higher clans of Lodhis in Damoh and Saugor pro- 
1 Butea fi ondosa 2 This is known as lodha 
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hibit the remamage of widows, but instances of it occur It 
is said that a man who marries a widow is lelegated to the 
Mahalodhi subcaste or the Lahun Sen, an illegitimate group, 
and the Lodhis of his clan no longer acknowledge his family 
But if a girl's husband dies before she has lived with him 
she may marry again The other Lodhis freely permit 
widow- marriage and divorce When a girl first becomes 
mature she is secluded, and though she may stay in the 
house cannot enter the cook-room At the end of the period 
she is dressed in red cloth, and a present of cocoanuts stripped 
of their shells, sweetmeats, and a little money, is placed in 
her lap, while a few women are invited to a feast This ute 
is also meant to induce fertility, the kernel of the cocoanut 
being held to resemble an unboin baby 

The higher clans consider themselves impure for a period 
of 12 days after a birth, and if the birth falls in the Mul 
astensm or Nakshatra, for 27 days After death they 
observe mourning for 1 o days , on the 1 oth day they offer 
ten pindcis or funeral cakes, and on the 1 1 th day make one 
large pinda or cake and divide it into eleven parts , on the 
1 2th day they make sixteen pindas and unite the spirit of the 
dead man with the ancestors , and on the 1 3th day they give a 
feast and feed Brahmans and are clean The lower subcastes 
only observe impurity for three days after a birth and a death 
Their funeral utes are the same as those of the ICurmis 

The caste employ Brahmans for weddings, but not 
necessarily for birth and death ceremonies They eat flesh 
and fish, and the bulk of the caste eat fowls and drink liquoi, 
but the landowning section abjures these practices They 
will take food cooked with water from Biahmans, and that 
cooked without water also from Rajputs, ICayasths and 
Sunars In Narsinghpur they also accept cooked food from 
such a low caste as Rajjahrs , 1 probably because the Rajjhars 
are commonly employed by them as farmservants, and hence 
hn\e been accustomed to carry their master’s food A 
similar relation has been found to exist between the Panwar 
Rajputs and their Gone! farmservants The higher class 
I odhis make an inoidinate show of hospitality at their 

1 Tti(_ K'nl, a-, ’■<- t b' c-' It. of firmscnints and labourers probib!) 
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weddings The plates of the guests aie piled up piofusely 
with food, and these lattci think it a point of honoui nevei 
to lcfuse it 01 say enough When melted butter is pouicd 
out into then cups the stream must never be broken as it 
passes fiom one guest to the othei, 01 it is said that they 
will all get up and leave the feast Appaiently a lot of 
buttei must be wasted on the ground The highei clans 
seclude then women, and these when they go out must wear 
long clothes covenng the head and reaching to the feet 
The women aie not allowed to w r ear ornaments of a cheapei 
metal than silver, except of course their glass bangles The 
Mahalodhis will eat food cooked with w r ater 111 the cook-ioom 
and earned to the fields, wdnch the higher clans wall not do 
Then wximen wear the sail diawm thiough the legs and knotted 
behind accoiding to the Maratha fashion, but wdienever they 
meet then husband’s elder bi other or any othei elder of the 
family they must undo the knot and let the cloth hang dowm 
lound their legs as a mark of respect They w'car no breast- 
cloth Girls are tattooed before adolescence with dots on 
the chin and forehead, and marks on one hand Before she 
is tattooed the girl is given sw'eets to eat, and during the 
process the opeiator sings songs in older that hei attention 
may be diverted and she may not feel the pain After she 
has finished the operator mutters a chaim to prevent evil 
spirits from troubling the girl and causing her pain 

The caste have some strict taboos on names and on 10 Greet- 
conversation between the sexes A man wall only address ^f t s h o^ d of 
his wife, sister, daughter, paternal aunt or niece directly. If address 
he has occasion to speak to some other woman he will 
take his daughter or other female relative with him and do 
his business through her He will not speak even to his own 
w^omen before a crowd A woman will similarly only speak 
to her father, son or nephew, and father-, son- or younger 
brother-in-law She will not speak to her elder brother-in- 
law, and she will not addiess her husband in the presence of 
his father, elder brother or any other relative whom he 
reveres A wife will nevei call her husband by his name, 
but ahvays address him as father of her son, and, if she has 
no son, will sometimes speak to him through his younger 
brother Neither the father nor mother will call their eldest 
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son by his name, but will use some othei name Similarly 
a daughter-in-law is given a fresh name on coming into the 
house, and on her arrival her mother-in-law looks at her 
for the first time through a guna or ling of baked gram-flour 
A man meeting his father or elder brother will touch his 
feet m silence One meeting his sister’s husband, sister’s 
son or son-in-law, will touch his feet and say, c Sahib , salaam ’ 
xi Sacred The higher clans invest boys with the sacred thread 
sociaf and ei ^ ier when they are initiated by a Guru or spiritual pre- 
status ceptor, or when they are married The thread is made by a 
Brahman and has five knots Recently a laige landholder 
in Mandla, a Jarha Lodhi, has assumed the sacred thread 
himself for the first time and sent round a circular to his 
caste-men enjoining them also to wear it His family priest 
has produced a legend of the usual type showing how the 
Jarha Lodhis are Rajputs whose ancestors threw away their 
sacred threads m order to escape the vengeance of Parasurama 
Generally in social position the Lodhis may be considered 
to rank with, but slightly above, the ordinary cultivating 
castes, such as the Kurmis This superiority m no way 
arises from their origin, since, as already seen, they aie a very 
low caste in their home in northern India, but from the fact 
that they have become large landholders m the Cential 
Provinces and in former times their leaders exercised quasi- 
sovereign powers Many Lodhis are fine-looking men and 
have still some appearance of having been soldiers They 
aie passionate and quarrelsome, especially in the Jubbulpoie 
District This is put forcibly in the saying that ‘ A Lodhi’s 
tempei is as crooked as the stieam of a bullock’s mine’ 
They aie generally cultivators, but the bulk of them are not 
very prosperous as they are inclined to extravagance and 
display at weddings and on other ceremonial occasions 

i i < rends Lohar, Khati, Ghantra, Ghisari, Panchal. — The occu- 

[V!r pational caste of blacksmiths The name is derived from 
the Sansknt Lau/ia-lata , a worker in iron In the Central 
Provinces the Lohat has in the past frequently combined the 
occupations of carpenter and blacksmith, and in such a 
capacity lie is known as Khati The honorific designations 
applied to the caste aie Kailgar, which means skilful, and 
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Mistii, a conuption of the English * Mastci ’ oi ‘Mistei’ 
In 19 1 1 the Lohars numbcicd about 1 So, 000 poisons in 
the Ccntial Piovmces and Beiai The Lohai is indispens- 
able to the village economy, and the caste is found over 
the whole ruial aiea of the Piovince 

“Piactically all the Lohais,” Mi Ciooke wntes, 1 “ tiace 
theii origin to Visvakaima, who is the latei lepicsentative 
of the Vedic Twashtn, the aichitect and handiciaftsman of 
the gods, * The fasluonei of all ornaments, the most eminent 
of aitisans, who foimed the celestial chanots of the deities, 
on whose craft men subsist, and whom, a great and immoital 
god, they continually woiship’ One 2 tiadition tells that 
Visvakaima was a Biahman and mained the daughtei of an 
Ahir, who in hei pie\ious bath had been a dancing-girl of the 
gods By her he had nine sons, who became the ancestois 
of vanous artisan castes, such as the Lohar, Baihai, Sunar, 
and Kasera” 

The Lohais of the Uiiya county in the Cential Pio- 
vmces tell a similar story, accoiding to which Kamai, the 
celestial aichitect, had twelve sons The eldest son was 
accustomed to propitiate the family god with wine, and one 
day he diank some of the wine, thinking that it could not 
be sinful to do so as it was offered to the deity But foi this 
act his other brotheis refused to live with him and left their 
home, adopting various piofessions , but the eldest brother 
became a worker in iron and laid a cuise upon the others 
that they should not be able to practise their calling except 
with the implements which he had made The second 
brother thus became a woodcutter (Barhai), the third a 
painter (Maharana), the fourth learnt the science of vaccina- 
tion and medicine and became a vaccinator (Suthiai), the 
fifth a goldsmith, the sixth a brass-smith, the seventh a 
coppersmith, and the eighth a carpenter, while the ninth 
bi other was weak m the head and married his eldest sister, 
on account of which fact his descendants are known as 
Ghantra 3 The Ghantras are an inferior class of blacksmiths, 

1 Tubes and Castes of the N W P course with anothei The Ghantra 

an <7 Oudh , art Lohar Lohars are thus probably of bastard 

2 Dowson, Classical Dictionai y,s v origin, like the groups known as half- 

3 In Unya the teim Ghantiabcla castes and others which are frequently 
means a person who has illicit inter- found 
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piobably an offshoot from some of the foiest tribes, who aie 
looked down on by the others It is said that even to the 
present day the Ghantra Lohars have no objection to eating 
the leavings of food of their wives, whom they regard as 
their eldest sisters. 

The above story is noticeable as indicating that the 
social position of the Lohai is somewhat below that of the 
other artisan castes, or at least of those who woik in metals 
This fact has been recorded in othei localities, and has been 
explained by some stigma arising from his occupation, as in 
the following passage “ His social position is low even foi 
a menial, and he is classed as an impure caste, in so far 
that Jats and others of similar standing will have no social 
communion with him, though not as an outcast like the 
scavenger His impurity, like that of the barber, washerman 
and dyer, springs solely from the nature of his employment , 
perhaps because it is a dirty one, but more piobably because 
black is a colour of evil omen It is not improbable that 
the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made 
of cowhide may have something to do with his impurity” 
Mr Nesfield also says “ It is owing to the ubiquitous 
industry of the Lohar that the stone knives, arrow-heads and 
hatchets of the indigenous tribes of Uppei India have been 
so entirely superseded by iron-ores The memory of the 
stone age has not survived even in tradition. In con- 
sequence of the evil associations which Hinduism has 
attached to the colour of black, the caste of Lohar has not 
been able to raise itself to the same social level as the three 
metallurgy castes which follow” The following saying also 
indicates that the Lohar is of evil omen 

A), Dhar, ChucJikdr 
In iinon sc bacJidwc Kai far 

Here A i means an non goad and signifies the Lohar, 
Dha, represents the sound of the oil falling from the pi ess 
and means a Tell or oilman , Chuchkar is an imitation of 
the sound of clothes being beaten against a stone and 
denotes the Dhobi or washerman , and the phiase thus runs, 
‘My I'nend, beware of the Lohar, Tell, and Dhobi, for they 

i Pdj ’> Crr' ‘s /it/ it* (iSSi), par- 624 (Ibbctson ) 
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aie of evil omen’ It is not quite clear why this disiepute 
should attach to the Lohai, because lion itself is lucky, 
though its coloui, black, may be of bad omen But the 
low status of the Lohai may partly aiise from the fact of 
his being a village menial and a seivant of the cultivators , 
whereas the tiades of the goldsmith, biass -smith and 
caipenter are of latei ongin than the blacksmith’s, and aie 
urban latliei than luial industries , and thus these aitisans 
do not commonly occupy the position of village menials 
Another important consideiation is that the iron industry is 
associated with the primitive tribes, who furnished the whole 
supply of the metal prior to its importation from Europe 
and it is hence piobable that the Lohar caste was originally 
constituted from these and would thus naturally be looked 
down upon by the Hindus In Bengal, where few or no 
traces of the village community remain, the Lohar tanks as 
the equal of Koiris and Kurmis, and Brahmans will take 
water from his hands , 1 and this somewhat favours the 
argument that his lower status elsewhere is not due to 
incidents of his occupation 

The constitution of the Lohar caste is of a heterogeneous 
nature In some localities Gonds who work as blacksmiths 
are considered to belong to the caste and are known as 
Gondi Lohars But Hindus who work in Gond villages 
also sometimes bear this designation Another subdivision 
returned consists of the Agarias, also an offshoot of the 
Gonds, who collect and smelt iron-oie in the Vindhyan and 
Satpura hills The Panchals are a class of itinerant smiths 
m Berar. The Ghantras or inferior blacksmiths of the 
Unya country have already been noticed The Ghisaris 
are a similar low class of smiths in the southern Districts 
who do rough work only, but sometimes claim Rajput origin 
Othei subcastes are of the usual local or territorial type, as 
Mahulia, from Mahul in Berar , Jhade 01 Jhadia, those living 
in the jungles , Ojha, or those professing a Brahmamcal 
ongm, Maratha, Kanaujia, Mathuna, and so on 

Infant-marriage is the custom of the caste, and the 
ceremony is that pievalent among the agricultural castes of 
the locality The remarriage of widows is permitted, and 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Lohar 
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they have the pnvilege of selecting their own husbands, or 
at least of lefusing to accept any proposed suitor A widow 
is always married from her father’s house, and never from 
that of her deceased husband. The first husband’s propeity 
is taken by his relatives, if there be any, and they also 
assume the custody of his children as soon as they are old- 

enough to dispense with a mother’s care The dead are 

both buried and burnt, and in the eastern Districts some 
watei and a tooth-stick are daily placed at a cross-road for 
the use of the departed spirit during the customary penod 
of mourning, which extends to ten days On the eleventh 
day the relatives go and bathe, and the chief mourner puts 
on a new lom-cloth Some rice is taken and seven persons 
pass it from hand to hand They then pound the rice, and 
making from it a figure to represent a human being, they 
place some grain in its mouth and say to it, ‘ Go and 

become incarnate in some human being,’ and throw the 

image into the water After this the impurity caused by 
the death is removed, and they go home and feast with 
their friends In the evening they make cakes of rice, and 
place them seven times on the shoulder of each peison who 
has carried the corpse to the cemetery or pyre, to remove 
the impurity contracted from touching it It is also said 
that if this be not done the shouldei will feel the weight of 
the coffin for a period of six months The caste endeavour 
to ascertain whether the spirit of the dead person returns to 
join in the funeral feast, and in what shape it will be boin 
again For this purpose rice-flour is spread on the floor of 
the cooking-room and covered with a brass plate The 
women retire and sit m an adjoining room while the chief 
mourner with a few companions goes outside the village, 
and spi inkles some more rice-flour on the ground They 
call to the deceased person by name, saying, 1 Come, come,’ 
and then wait patiently till some worm or insect crawls on 
to the (loot Some dough is then applied to this and it is 
carried home and let loose in the house The flour under 
the brass plate is examined, and it is said that they usually 
see the footprints of a person or animal, indicating the 
corporeal entity in which the deceased soul has found a 
resting-place During the penod of mourning members of 
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the bereaved family do not follow their ordinary business, 
nor eat flesh, sweets or othei delicate food They may not 
make offenngs to then deities noi touch any persons outside 
the family, nor wear head-cloths or shoes In the eastern 
Districts the principal deities of the Lohars are Dulha Deo 
and Somlai or Devi, the former being represented by a 
knife set in the ground inside the house, and the latter by 
the painting of a woman on the wall Both deities aie kept 
in the cooking-room, and here the head of the family offers 
to them rice soaked m milk, with sandal-paste, flowers, 
vermilion and lamp-black. He bums some melted buttei 
in an eaithen lamp and places incense upon it If a man 
has been affected by the evil eye an exorcist will place 
some salt on his hand and burn it, muttering spells, and the 
evil influence is removed They believe that a spell can be 
cast on a man by giving him to eat the bones of an owl, 
when he will become an idiot 

In the ruial area of the Province the Lohar is still a 5 Occupa- 
village menial, making and mending the iron implements of tl0n 
agricultuie, such as the ploughshare, axe, sickle, goad and 
other articles For doing this he is paid m Saugor a yearly 
contribution of twenty pounds of giam per plough of land 1 
held by each cultivator, together with a handful of gram at 
sowing-time and a sheaf at harvest from both the autumn 
and spring crops In Wardha he gets fifty pounds of gram 
per plough of four bullocks or forty acres For making new 
implements the Lohar is sometimes paid separately and is 
always supplied with the iron and charcoal The hand- 
smeltmg iron industry has practically died out m the 
Province and the imported metal is used for nearly all 
purposes The village Lohais are usually very poor, their 
income seldom exceeding that of an unskilled labourer In 
the towns, owing to the rapid extension of milling and 
factory industries, blacksmiths readily find employment and 
some of them earn very high wages In the manufacture of 
cutlery, nails and other articles the capital is often found by 
a Bhatia or Bohra merchant, who acts as the capitalist and 
employs the Lohars as his workmen. The women help their 
husbands by blowing the bellows and dragging the hot iron 

1 About 15 acies 
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from the furnace, while the men wield the hammer The 
Panchals of Berar are descnbed as a wandering caste of 
smiths, living in glass mat-huts and using as fuel the roots 
of thorn bushes, which they batter out of the ground with the 
back of a short-handled axe peculiar to themselves They 
move fiom place to place with buffaloes, donkeys and ponies 
to carry their kit 1 Another class of wandering smiths, 
the Ghisans, are descnbed by Mr Crooke as follows 
“ Occasional camps of these most interesting people are to 
be met with m the Districts of the Meerut Division They 
wander about with small carts and pack-animals, and, being 
moie expert than the ordinary village Lohar, their services 
are m demand for the making of tools for carpenters, weaveis 
and other craftsmen They are known m the Punjab as 
Gadiya or those who have carts (gddt, gdri) Sir D Ibbetson" 
says that they come up from Rajputana and the North- 
Western Provinces, but their real country is the Deccan. In 
the Punjab they tiavel about with their families and imple- 
ments m carts from village to village, doing the finer lands 
of iron-work, which are beyond the capacity of the village 
artisan In the Deccan 3 this class of wandering black- 
smiths are called Saiqalgar, or knife-grinders, or Ghisara, or 
grinders (Hindi, ghisa?ia, ‘to mb’) They wander about 
grinding knives and tools” 


Lorha . 4 — A small caste of cultivators in the Hoshangabad 
and Nimar Districts, whose distinctive occupation is to glow 
.raw -hemp {Crotalama juncea) and to make sacking and 
gunny-bags from the fibre A very strong prejudice against 
this crop exists among the Hindus, and those who grow it 
are usually cut off from their paient caste and become a 
sepai ate community Thus we have the castes known as 
Kumiawat, PatbTna and Dangur in different parts of the 
Province, who arc probably offshoots from the Kurmis and 
Kunbis, but now rank below them because they grow this 
crop, and in the ICuimi caste itself a subcaste of Santora 
(hemp- picking) Kurmis has grown up In Bilaspur the 


1 Peril/ Cn ;:rs Re fa /, 1SS1 (Kitts) 
- P n i ~ ! > I,h i o ttif/j , p irn Cie j 
' />< / J| hi V'/Vrr, \\« bz 
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Pathana Kurmis will grow san-hemp and ret it, but will not 
spin or weave the fibre, while the Athana Kuimis will not 
grow the ciop, but will spin the fibie and make sacking 
The Saugor Kewats glow this fibre, and here Biahmans and 
othei high castes will not take water from Kewats, though 
in the eastern Districts they will do so The Narsmghpui 
Mallahs, a branch of the Kewats, have also adopted the 
cultivation of san - hemp as a regular profession The basis 
of the prejudice against the san - hemp plant is not altogether 
clear The Loihas themselves say that they are looked 
down upon because they use wheat-starch (lapsi) for smooth- 
ing the fibre, and that their name is somehow derived from 
this fact But the explanation does not seem satisfactory 
Many of the country people appear to think that there is 
something uncanny about the plant because it grows so 
quickly, and they say that on one occasion a cultivator went 
out to sow hemp in the morning, and his wife was very late 
m bringing his dinner to the field He grew hungry and 
angry, and at last the shoots of the hemp-seeds which he 
had sown in the morning began to appear above the ground 
At this he was so enraged that when his wife finally came 
he said she had kept him waiting so long that the crop had 
come up in the meantime, and murdered her Since then 
the Hindus have been forbidden to grow san - hemp lest they 
should lose their tempers in the same manner This story 
makes a somewhat excessive demand on the hearer’s credulity 
One piobable cause of the taboo seems to be that the process 
of soaking and retting the stalks of the plant pollutes the 
water, and if earned on in a tank or in the pools of a stream 
might destroy the village supply of drinking-water In 
former times it may have been thought that the desecration 
of their sacred element was an insult to the deities of rivers 
and streams, which would bring down retribution on the 
offender It is also the case that the proper separation of 
the fibies requires a considerable degree of dexterity which 
can only be acquired by practice Owing to the recent 
increase in the price of the fibre and the large profits which 
can now be obtained from hemp cultivation, the prejudice 
against it is gradually breaking down, and the Gonds, Korkus 
and lowei Hindu castes have waived their religious scruples 
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and are glad to turn an honest penny by sowing hemp either 
on their own account or for hue. Other paitially tabooed 
crops are turmeric and dl 01 Indian madder (Mortnda citn- 
folict ), while onions and gailic are generally eschewed by 
Hindu cultivators Foi growing turmeric and dl special 
subcastes have been formed, as the Aha Kunbis and the 
Hardia Mails and Kachhis (from haldi , turmenc), just as in 
the case of razz-hemp The objection to these two ciops is 
believed to he in the fact that the roots which yield the 
commercial pioduct have to be boiled, and by this process a 
numbei of insects contained in them are destroyed But the 
preparation of the hemp-fibre does not seem to involve any 
such sacrifice of insect life The Lorhas appear to be a 
mixed group, with a certain amount of Rajput blood in them, 
perhaps an offshoot of the Kirars, with whose social customs 
their own are said to be identical According to another 
account, they are a lower or illegitimate branch of the Lodha 
caste of cultivators, of whose name their own is said to be 
a corruption The Nimar Gujars have a subcaste named 
Loiha, and the Lorhas of Hoshangabad may be connected 
with these They live in the Seom and Harda tahslls of 
Hoshangabad, the .razz -hemp ciop being a favounte one in 
villages adjoining the forests, because it is not subject to the 
depredations of wild animals Cultivators are often glad to 
sublet their fields for the purpose of having a crop of hemp 
grown upon them, because the stalks aie left for manure and 
feitilise the ground String and sacking are also made from 
the hemp -fibre by vagrant and cnmmal castes like the 
Banjaras and Bhamtas, who formerly lequned the bags for 
carty mg then goods and possessions about with them 
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1 Mahar, Mehra, Dhed. — The impure caste of menials, 1 General 
labourers and village watchmen of the Maratha country, not,ce 
corresponding to the Chamars and Kons of northern India 
They numbered nearly 1,200,000 persons in the combined 
Province in 1911, and are most numerous in the Nagpui, 

• Bhandara, Chanda and Wardha Districts of the Central 
Provinces, while considerable colonies are also found in 
Balaghat, Chhindwara and Betul Their distribution thus 
follows largely that of the Marathi language and the castes 
speaking it Berar contained 400,000, distributed over the 
four Districts In the whole Province this caste is third in 
point of numerical strength In India the Mahars number 
about three million peisons, of whom a half belong to 
Bombay I am not aware of any accepted derivation for 
the woid Mahar, but the balance of opinion seems to be 
that the native name of Bombay, Maharashtra, is derived 
from that of the caste, as suggested by Wilson Another 

derivation which holds it to be a corruption of Maha 
Rastrakuta, and to be so called after the Rashtrakuta Rajput 
dynasty of the eighth and ninth centuries, seems less probable 
because countries are very seldom named after ruling 

YOL IV 129 K 
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dynasties . 1 Whereas in support of Maharashtra as ‘The 
country of the Mahars , 5 we have Gujarashtra or Gujarat, the 
country of the Gujars, and Sauiashtra or Suiat, the country 
of the Sauras According to Platts’ Dictionary, however, 
Maharashtra means ‘ the great country,’ and this is what the 
Maratha Brahmans themselves say Mehra appears to be 
a variant of the name current in the Hindustani Districts, 
while Dheda, or Dhada, is said to be a coiruption of 
Dharadas 01 hillmen 2 In the Punjab it is said to be a 
general term of contempt meaning ‘Any low fellow ’ 3 

Wilson considers the Mahars to be an aboriginal or pie- 
Aryan tribe, and all that is known of the caste seems to 
point to the correctness of this hypothesis. In the Bombay 
Gazetteer the writei of the interesting Gujarat volume 
suggests that the Mahars are fallen Rajputs , but there 
seems little to support this opinion except their appearance 
and countenance, which is of the Hindu rather than the 
Dravidian type In Gujarat they have also some Rajput 
surnames, as Chauhan, Panwar, Rathor, Solanki and so on, 
but these may have been adopted by imitation or may 
indicate a mixture of Rajput blood Again, the Mahars of 
Gujarat are the farmservants and serfs of the Kunbis 
“ Each family is closely connected with the house of some 
landholder or pattidar (sharer) For his master he brings 
in loads from the fields and cleans out the stable, receiving 
in return daily allowances of buttermilk and the carcases 
of any cattle that die This connection seems to show 
traces of a form of slavery Rich fiattidars have always a 
certain number of Dheda families whom they speak of as 
ours ( hamdra ), and when a man dies he distributes along 
with his lands a certain number of Dheda families to each 
of his sons An old tradition among Dhedas points to some 
relation between the Kunbis and Dhedas Two brothers, 
Le\a and Deva, were the ancestors, the former of the 
Kunbis, the latter of the Dhedas ” 4 Such a relation as this 

1 This dcm-Uion is iho ne^itncd - Bombay Gazetteer, Gujarat IJu'duh 
h\ the fict th it ihe mine MUOrntta p 33S 
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in Hindu society would imply that many Mahar women 
held the position of concubines to their Kunbi masters, and 
would theiefoie account for the lesemblance of the Mahar 
to Hindus lathei than the foiest tubes But if this is to 
be legarded as evidence of Rajput descent, a similar claim 
would have to be allowed to many of the Chamars and 
sweepers Others of the lowest castes also have Rajput 
sept names, as the Pardhis and BhTls , but the fact can at 
most be taken, I ventuie to think, to indicate a connection 
of the ‘ Droit de Seigneur ’ type On the other hand, the 
Mahars occupy the debased and impuie position which was 
the lot of those non-Aiyan tribes who became subject to 
the Hindus and lived in their villages , they eat the flesh 
of dead cattle and this and other customs appear to point 
decisively to a non-Aryan origin 

Several circumstances indicate that the Mahar is recog- 
nised as the oldest resident of the plain country of Berar 
and Nagpur In Berar he is a village servant and is the 
referee on village boundaries and customs, a position imply- 
ing that his knowledge of them is the most ancient At 
the Holi festival the file of the Mahars is kindled first and 
that of the Kunbis is set alight from it The Kamdai 
Mahar, who acts as village watchman, also has the right of 
bringing the toran or rope of leaves which is placed on the 
marriage-shed of the Kunbis , and for this he leceives a 
present of three annas In Bhandara the Tells, Lohars, 
Dhlmars and several other castes employ a Mahar Mohtuna 
or wise man to fix the date of their weddings And most 
curious of all, when the Pan war Rajputs of this tract cele- 
brate the festival of Narayan Deo, they call a Mahar to 
their house and make him the first partaker of the feast 
before beginning to eat themselves. Again in Berar 1 the 
Mahar officiates at the killing of the buffalo on Dasahra 
On the day before the festival the chief Mahar of the village 
and his wife with their garments knotted together bring 
some earth from the jungle and fashioning two images set 
one on a clay elephant and the other on a clay bullock 
The images are placed on a small platform outside the 
village site and worshipped , a young he-buffalo is bathed 

1 Kitts’ Berar Census Report (1881), p 143 
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and brought before the images as though for the same 
object The Patel wounds the buffalo in the nose with a 
sword and it is then marched through the village In the 
evening it is killed by the head Mahar, buried m the 
customary spot, and any evil that might happen during the 
coming year is thus deprecated and, it is hoped, averted 
The claim to take the leading part in this ceremony is the 
occasion of many a quarrel and an occasional affray or not 
Such customs tend to show that the Mahars were the 
earliest immigrants from Bombay into the Berar and Nagpur 
plain, excluding of course the Gonds artd othei tribes, who 
have practically been ousted from this tiact And if it is 
supposed that the Panwars came here in the tenth century, 
as seems not impiobable , 1 the Mahars, whom the Panwars 
recognise as older residents than themselves, must have been 
earlier still, and were probably numbered among the subjects 
of the old Hindu kingdoms of Bhandak and Nagardhan 

The Mahars say they are descended from Mahamuni, 
who was a foundling picked up by the goddess Parvati on 
the banks of the Ganges At this time beef had not become 
a forbidden food , and when the divine cow, Tnpad Gayatn, 
died, the gods determined to cook and eat her body and 
Mahamuni was set to watch the pot boiling He was as 
inattentive as King Alfred, and a piece of flesh fell out of 
the pot Not wishing to return the dirty piece to the pot 
Mahamuni ate it , but the gods discovered the delinquency, 

‘ and doomed him and his descendants to live on the flesh of 
dead cows 2 

The caste have a number of subdivisions, geneially of a 
local or territorial type, as Daharia, the residents of Dahar 
or the Jubbulpore country, Baoma (52) of Beiar, Nemadya 
or from Nimar, Khandeshi from Khandesh, and so on , the 
Katia group are probably derived from that caste, Katia 
meaning a spinner , the Barkias are anothei group whose 
name is supposed to mean spinners of fine thread , while 
the Lonarias are salt-makers The highest division aie the 
Somvansis or children of the moon , these claim to ha\C 
taken pait with the Pandavas against the Kaura\as in the 

1 Set. -irticlL on Pinulr RTjpiit 
- f'tn r Cci s is Kef or! (lSSl), p i 
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war of the Mahabhaiata, and subsequently to lia\c settled 
in Maharashtra 1 But the Somvansi Mahais consent to 
gioom hotscs, which the Baonc and Kosana subcastes wull 
not do Baone and Som\ ansi Mahais will take food togcthei, 
but wull not mtcimauy The Ladw.ln subcastc aic supposed 
to be the offspring of kept women of the Somvansi Mahais , 
and in Waidha the Dhaimik gioup aie also the descendants 
of illicit unions and their name is satmcal, meaning ‘ vntuous ’ 
As has been seen, the caste ha\ c a subdn ision named Katia, 
wdnch is the name of a separate Hindustani caste , and 
othci subcastes have names belonging to northern India, as 
the Mahobia, fiom Mahoba in the United Provinces, the 
Kosaria or those from Chhattlsgarh, and the Kanaujia fiom 
Ivanauj This may peihaps be taken to indicate that bodies 
of the K011 and Katia weaving castes of noithcin India 
have been amalgamated with the Mahars in Distucts whcie 
they have come together along the Satpura Hills and 
Nerbudda Valley 

The caste have also a laige numbei of exogamous 
groups, the names of which aie usually derived from plants, 
animals, and natuial objects A fcu r may be given as 
examples out of fifty-seven recoided in the Cential Piovinccs, 
though this is fai fiom representing the real total , all the 
common animals have septs named after them, as the tiger, 
cobra, tortoise, peacock, jackal, lizard, elephant, laik, scorpion, 
calf, and so on , wdule more curious names are — Dai pan, 
a mirror , Khanda Phan, sw’-ord and shield , Undrimaria, a 
rat-killer , Aglavi, an incendiary , Andhare, a blind man , 
Kutramaria, a dog-killer , Kodu Dudh, soui milk , Khobra- 
gade, cocoanut-kernel , Bhajikhai, a vegetable eatei, and so on 

A man must not many in his own sept, but may take 
a wife from his mother’s or grandmother’s A sister’s son 
may marry a brother’s daughter, but not vice veisa A girl 
who is seduced before marriage by a man Of her own caste 
or any higher one can be married as if she were a widow, 
but if she has a child she must first get some other family to 
take it off hei hands The custom of Lamjhana or serving 
for a wife is recognised, and the expectant bridegroom wull 
live with his fathei-in-law and woik for him for a penod 

1 Kitts’ Bei fa Census Repent , p 144 
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varying fiom one to five years The marnage ceremony 
follows the customary Hindustani or Maratha ritual 1 as the 
case may be In Wardha the right foot of the bridegroom 
and the left one of the bride aie placed together in a new 
basket, while they stand one on each side of the threshold. 
They throw five handfuls of coloured rice over each other, 
and each time, as he throws, the bndegroom presses his toe 
on the bride’s foot, at the end he catches the gill by the 
finger and the marriage is complete In the Central Provinces 
the Mohturia or caste priest officiates at weddings, but 
m Berar, Mr Kitts states, 2 the caste employ the Brahman 
Joshi or village priest But as he will not come to their 
house they hold the wedding on the day that one takes place 
among the higher castes, and when the priest gives the signal 
the dividing cloth (Antarpat) between the couple is with- 
drawn, and the garments of the bride and bridegroom are 
knotted, while the bystanders clap then hands and pelt the 
couple with coloured grain As the priest frequently takes 
up his position on the roof of the house for a wedding it is 
easy for the Mahars to see him. In Mandla some of the 
lower class of Brahmans will officiate at the weddings of 
Mahars In Chhindwara the Mahars seat the bnde and 
bridegioom in the frame of a loom for the ceremony, and 
they worship the hide of a cow or bullock filled with water 
They drink together ceremoniously, a pot of liquor being 
placed on a folded cloth and all the guests sitting round 
it in a circle An elder man then lays a new piece of 
cloth on the pot and worships it He takes a cup of 
the liquor himself and hands round a cupful to every peison 
present 

In Mandla at a wedding the barber comes and cuts the 
btides nails, and the cuttings are rolled up m dough and 
placed in a little earthen pot beside the mairiage-post The 
bridegioom s nails and hair are similarly cut in his own 
house and placed in anothci vessel A month or two after 
the wedding the two little pots are taken out and thiown 
into the Nerbudda A wedding costs the biidegroom’s 
part> about Rs 40 or Rs 50 and the bride’s about Rs 25 

1 Described in the irtidcs on Kurmi nnd Kunbi 
- I c at 
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They have no going-away ceremony, but the occasion of 
a girl’s coming to matunty is known as Bolawan She 
is kept apart for six days and given new clothes, and the 
caste-people aie invited to a meal When a woman’s 
husband dies the barber breaks her bangles, and her anklets 
are taken off and given to him as his perquisite Her 
biother-in-law or other relative gives her a new white cloth, 
and she weais this at first, and afterwaids white or colouied 
clothes at her pleasure Her hair is not cut, and she may 
wear patelas or flat metal bangles on the foiearm and 
armlets above the elbow, but not other ornaments A 
widow is under no obligation to mairy her first husband’s 
younger bi other , when she marries a stranger he usually 
pays a sum of about Rs 30 to her patents. When the 
price has been paid the couple exchange a ring and a bangle 
respectively in token of the agreement When the Woman 
is proceeding to her second husband’s house, her old clothes, 
necklace and bangles are thrown into a river or stream and 
she is given new ones to wear This is done to lay the 
first husband’s spirit, which may be supposed to hang about 
the clothes she wore as his wife, and when they are thrown 
away or buried the exoicist mutters spells over them in 
order to lay the spirit No music is allowed at the marriage 
of a widow except the crooked tiumpet called singdra A 
bachelor who marries a widow must first go through a mock 
ceremony with a cotton-plant, a sword or a ring Divorce 
must be effected before the caste pcinchayat or committee, 
and if a divorced woman marries again, her first husband 
performs funeral and mourning ceremonies as if she were 
dead In Gujarat the practice is much more lax and 
“ divorce can be obtained almost to an indefinite extent 
Before they finally settle down to wedded life most couples 
have more than once changed their partners ” 1 But here 
also, before the change takes place, there must be a formal 
divorce recognised by the caste 

The caste either burn or bury the dead and observe 6 Funeral 
mourning for three days, 2 having their houses whitewashed ntes 
and their faces shaved On the tenth day they give a feast 

1 Bombay Gazetted , Gujai at Hindus, 2 In Berar for ten days — Kitts’ 
t° c Cl t Berai Census Repot t, l c 
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to the caste-fellows On the Akshaya Tntia 1 and the 30th day 
of Kunwar (September) they offer rice and cakes to the crows 
in the names of their ancestors In Berar Mr Kitts writes 2 
“ If a Mahar’s child has died, he will on the third day place 
bread on the grave , if an infant, milk , if an adult, on the 
tenth day, with five pice in one hand and five betel-leaves 
m the other, he goes into the river, dips himself five times 
and throws these things away , he then places five lighted 
lamps on the tomb, and after these simple ceremonies gets 
himself shaved as though he were an orthodox Hindu ” 

In Mandla the mother is secluded at childbirth in a 
separate house if one is available, and if not they fence in a 
part of the veranda for her use with bamboo screens After 


the birth the mother must remain impure until the barber 
comes and colours her toe-nails and draws a line round her 
feet with red inahur powder This is indispensable, and if 
the barber is not immediately available she must wait until 
his sei vices can be obtained When the navel-string drops 
it is buried in the place on which the mother sat while giving 
birth, and when this has been done the purification may be 
effected The Dhobi is then called to wash the clothes of 
the household, and their earthen pots are thrown away The 
head of the newborn child is shaved clean, as the birth-hair 
is considered to be impure, and the hair is wrapped up in 
dough and thrown into a river 

A child is named on the seventh or twelfth day after its 
birth, the name being chosen by the Mohtuna or caste head- 
man The ordinary Hindu names of deities for men and 
sacred rivers or pious and faithful wives for women aie 
employed instances of the latter being Ganga, Godavari, 
Jamuna, Ita, axmi and Radha Opprobnous names aie 
sometimes given to avert ill-luck, as Damdya (purchased for 
eigi covvties), Kauna (a cowrie), Bhikana (a beggar), Ghusia 

A1°-T n a ' S ' a T Ct f ° r stam P ,n S earth), Haichatt (refuse), 
Akali (born in famine-time), Langra (lame), Lula (having an 

ai m use ess) , or the name of anothei low caste is given, as 

Bhang, sweeper) Doman (Dom sweeper), Chamra (tanner), 

Bason (basket-maker) Not infrequently childicn are named 


3r<l U-u Uh (ApnO Sud, , commencement of r^r, cultural jenr 

/>rr,ir Cer ,is Report, I e 
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after the month or day when they were born, as Pusau, 
born in Pus (December), Chaitu, born m Chait (March), 

Manglu (born on Tuesday), Buddhi (born on Wednesday), 

Sukka (born on Friday), Sanlchra (boin on Saturday) One 
boy was called Mulua or ‘ Sold ’ ( mol-dena ) His mother 
had no other children, so sold him for one pice (farthing) to 
a Gond woman. After five or six months, as he did not get 
fat, his name was changed to Jhuma or ‘ lean,’ probably as 
an additional means of averting ill-luck Another boy was 
named Ghurka, fiom the noise he made when being suckled 
A child born in the absence of its father is called Sonwa, or 
one born in an empty house 

The great body of the caste worship the ordinary deities 9 Reii- 
Devi, Hanuman, Dulha Deo, and otheis, though of course gl0n 
they are not allowed to enter Hindu temples They princi- 
pally observe the Holi and Dasahra festivals and the days 
of the new and full moon On the festival of Nag-Panchmi 
they make an image of a snake with flour and sugar and eat 
it At the sacred Ambala tank at Ramtek the Mahars have 
a special bathing-ghat set apart for them, and they may 
enter the citadel and go as far as the lowest step leading 
up to the temples , here they worship the god and think 
that he accepts their offerings They are thus permitted to 
ti averse the outer enclosures of the citadel, which are also 
sacred In Wardha the Mahars may not touch the shrines 
of Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands 
joined They may sometimes deposit offerings with their 
own hands on those of Bhlmsen, originally a Gond god, and 
Mata Devi, the goddess of smallpox 

In Berar and Bombay the Mahars have some curious 10 Adop- 
forms of belief “ Of the confusion which obtains in llon of 

__ foreign 

the Mahar theogony the names of six of their gods will religions 

affoid a striking example While some Mahais woiship 

Vitlioba, the god of Pandharpur, others revere Varuna’s 

twin sons, Meghom and Deghoni, and his four messengeis, 

Gabriel, Azrael, Michael and Anadin, all of whom they 

say hail from Pandharpur ” 1 The names of aichangels thus 

mixed up with Hindu deities may most piobably have been 

obtained from the Muhammadans, as they include Azrael , 

1 Be} a) Census Refioit , l c 
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but in Gujarat their leligion appears to have been borrowed 
from Christianity “ The Kana Dhedas have some rather 
remarkable beliefs In the Satya Yug the Dhedas say they 
were called Satyas , in the Dvapar Yug they were called 
Meghas , m the Treta Yug, Elias , and m the Kali Yug, 
Dhedas The name Elias came, they say, from a prophet 
Elia, and of him their religious men have vague stones , some 
of them especially about a famine that lasted for three years 
and a half, easily fitting into the accounts of Elijah in the 
Jewish Scriptures They have also prophecies of a high 
future in store for their tribe The king or leader of the 
new era, Kuyam Rai by name, will marry a Dheda woman and 
will 1 aise the caste to the position of Brahmans They hold 
religious meetings or ochhavas , and at these with great excite- 
ment sing songs full of hope of the good things in stoie for 
them When a man wishes to hold an ochhava he invites 
the whole caste, and beginning about eight in the evening 
they often spend the night in singing Except perhaps for 
a few sweetmeats there is no eating or drinking, and the 
excitement is altogether religious and musical The singers 
are chiefly religious Dhedas or Bhagats, and the people join 
in a lefram e Avo?e Kuyam Rat Raja , Oh 1 come Kuyam Rai, 
our king 1 It seems that the attraction which outside faiths 
exercise on the Mahars is the hope held out of ameliorating 
the social degradation under which they labour, itself an out- 
come of the Hindu theory of caste Hence they turn to Islam, 
oi to what is possibly a degraded version of the Christian 
story, because these religions do not recognise caste, and hold 
out a promise to the Mahar of equality with his co-religionists, 
an in the case of Christianity of a recompense in the world 
to come for the sufferings which he has to enduie in this one 
urn arly, the Mahars are the warmest adherents of the 
Muhammadan saint Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fans held 
m his honour at Girai in Waidha and Partapgarh in Bhandara, 
" hc,c hc 1S supposed to have slam a couple of giants 2 


1 J > >// !>a\ Cczt i't c / , <7 jartit Htnd ts 

- It was formed} suggested tint the 
f-rt of the Malnrs being the chief 
orshipper'- at the shrine-, of Shell h 
1 vr tl indicated tint the place-. them 
’el t , h-vl h _n pn.Moi.Uj h-hl sacred, 


oml hid been annexed bj the Muhitn 
nnd-m priests , and the legend of the 
gitnt, who might represent the demon 
ohtry of the aboriginal faith, being dam 
’> the saint might he a parable, so to 
"tj , expressing this process But in 
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In Berar 1 also they levere Muhammadan tombs. The 

lemains of the Muhammadan fort and tank on Pimpaidol 

hill in Jalgaon taluk aie now one of the sacied places of 

the Mahais, though to the Muhammadans they have no 

religious associations Even at present Mahars are inclined 

to adopt Islam, and a case was recently reported when a body 

of twenty of them set out to do so, but tuined back on being 

told that they would not be admitted to the mosque 2 A 

large propoition of the Mahars are also adherents of the 

Kablrpanthi sect, one of the mam tenets of whose founder 

was the abolition of caste And it is from the same point 

of view that Christianity appeals to them, enabling Euiopean 

missionanes to draw a large number of converts from this 

caste But even the Hindu attitude towards the Mahars is 

not one of unmixed intolerance Once m three or four 

» 

years in the southern Districts, the Panwais, Mahars, Pankas 
and other castes celebrate the worship of Narayan Deo or 
Vishnu, the officiating priest being a Mahar Members of 
all castes come to the Panwar’s house at night for the 
ceremony, and a vessel of water is placed at the door m 
which they wash their feet and hands as they enter , and 
when inside they are all considered to be equal, and they 
sit in a line and eat the same food, and bind wreaths 
of flowers round their heads After the cock crows the 
equality of status is ended, and no one who goes out of the 
house can enter again At present also many educated 
Brahmans recognise fully the social evils resulting from the 
degraded position of the Mahars, and are doing their best 
to remove the caste prejudices against them 

They have various spells to cure a man possessed of an n Super- 
evil spirit, or stung by a snake or scoipion,or likely to be in stltlons 
danger from tigers or wild bears , and in the Morsi taluk of 
Berar it is stated that they so greatly fear the effect of an enemy 


view of the way m which the Mehtars 
worship Musalman saints, it seems 
quite likely that the Mahars might do 
so for the same reason, that is, because 
Islam partly frees them from the uttei 
degradation imposed by Hinduism 
Both views may have some truth As 
regards the legends themselves, it is 


highly improbable that Sheikh Farid, 
a well-known saint of northern India, 
can ever have been within several 
hundred miles of either of the places 
with which they connect him 

1 From Mr C Brown’s notes 

2 C P Police Gazette 
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writing their name on a piece of paper and tying it to a 
sweeper’s broom that the threat to do this can be used with 
great effect by then creditors 1 To drive out the evil eye 
they make a small human image of powdered turmeric and 
throw it into boiled water, mentioning as they do so the 
names of any persons whom they suspect of having cast the 
evil eye upon them Then the pot of water is taken out at 
midnight of a Wednesday or a Sunday and placed upside 
down on some cross-roads with a shoe over it, and the 
sufferer should be cured. Their belief about the sun and 
moon is that an old woman had two sons who were invited 
by the gods to dinner Before they left she said to them 
that as they were going out there would be no one to cook, so 
they must remember to bung back something for her The 
elder brother forgot what his mother had said and took 
nothing away with him , but the younger remembered her 
and brought back something from the feast So when they 
came back the old woman cursed the elder brother and said 
that as he had forgotten her he should be the sun and scorch 
and dry up all vegetation with his beams , but the younger 
brother should be the moon and make the world cool and 
pleasant at night The story is so puerile that it is only 
worth reproduction as a specimen of the level of a Mahal’s 
intelligence The belief m evil spirits appears to be on the 
decline, as a result of education and accumulated experience 
Mr C Brown states that m Malkapur of Berar the Mahais say 
that there are no wandeung spirits in the hills by night of 
such a nature that people need fear them There are only 
tiny pan or fairies, small creatures in human form, but 

viti t ie power of changing their appearance, who do no 
harm to any one 

n f ) Vh , en an outsider ls to be leceived into the community 
a ie lair on his face is shaved, being wetted with the unnc 
? r c ongJng to the group to which he seeks admission 

Mahais will eat all kinds of food including the flesh of 
crocodiles and rats, but some of them abstain from beef 
; C ‘ S 1 f m? peculiar m their dress except that the men 
UCai a b,ack " ooUcn thread round their necks 2 The 
women may be iccognised by their bold carnage, the 

1 Kitts i< . „ , ^ 

/(•idem 
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absence of nose-tings and the laige inegulai dabs of ver- 
milion on the foiehead Mahar women do not, as a lule, 
weai the choli 01 breast-cloth An unman led girl does not 
put on veimilion nor diaw her cloth ovei her head Women 
must be tattooed with dots on the face, lepiesentations of 
scoipions, floweis and snakes on the arms and legs, and some 
dots to lepiesent flies on the hands. It is the custom for a 
g-ii l’s fathei or mother or fathei-m-law to have hei tattooed 

o 

in one place on the hand 01 arm immediately on hei mainage 
Then when girls aie sitting togethei they will show this 
mark and say, ‘My mother or fathei -in-law had this done,’ 
as the case may be. Afterwaids if a woman so desires 
she o-ets herself tattooed on her other limbs If an un- 

o 

married girl or widow becomes with child by a man of the 
Mahar caste 01 any higher one she is subjected after deliveiy 
to a semblance of the punfication by fire known as 
Agnikasht She is taken to the bank of a liver and there 
five stalks of juari are placed round her and burnt Having 
fasted all day, at night she gives a feast to the caste-men and 
eats with them If she offends with a man of lower caste 
she is finally expelled Temporary exclusion from caste 
is imposed for taking food or drink from the hands of a 
Mang or Chamar or for being imprisoned in jail, or on a 
Mahar man if he lives with a woman of any higher caste , 
the penalty being the shaving of a man’s face or cutting off 
a lock of a woman’s hair, together with a feast to the 
caste In the last case it is said that the man is not re- 
admitted until he has put the woman away If a man touches 
a dead dog, cat, pony or donkey, he has to be shaved and 
give a feast to the caste. And if a dog or cat dies in his 
house, or a litter of puppies or kittens is born, the house is 
considered to be defiled , all the earthen pots must be thrown 
away, the whole house washed and cleaned and a caste feast 
given The most solemn oath of a Mahar is by a cat or dog 
and in Yeotmal by a black dog 1 In Berar, the same paper 
states, the pig is the only animal regarded as unclean, and 
they must on no account touch it This is probably owing 
to Muhammadan influence The worst social sin which a 
Mahar can commit is to get vermin in a wound, which is 

1 Stated by Mr C Brown 
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known as Deogan 01 being smitten by God While the 
affliction continues he is quite ostracised, no one going to his 
house or giving him food or water , and when it is cuied the 
Mahars of ten or twelve surrounding villages assemble and 
he must give a feast to the whole community The reason 
for this calamity being looked upon with such peculiar 
abhorrence is obscure, but the feeling about it is general 
among Hindus. 

The social position of the Mahars is one of distressing 
degradation Theii touch is considered to defile and they live 
in a quarter by themselves outside the village They usually 
have a separate well assigned to them from which to draw 
water, and if the village has only one well the Mahars and 
Hindus take water from different sides of it Mahai boys 
were not until recently allowed to attend school with Hindu 
boys, and when they could not be refused admission to 
Government schools, they were allotted a small corner of 
the veranda and separately taught When Dher boys were 
first received into the Chanda High School a mutiny took 
place and the school was boycotted for some time The 
people say, ‘ Mahar sarva jaticha bahar ,’ or ‘The Mahar is 
outside all castes’ Having a bad name, they are also 
given unwarrantably a bad character , and ‘ Mahar jaticha ’ is 
a phrase used for a man with no moral or kindly feelings 
But in theory at least, as conforming to Hinduism, they were 
supposed to be better than Muhammadans and othei unbe- 
lievers, as shown by the following story from the Rasmala 
A Muhammadan sovereign asked his Hindu minister 
which was the lowest caste The minister begged for leisure 
to consider his reply and, having obtained it, went to wheie 
the Dhedas lived and said to them “ You have given offence 
to the Padishah It is his intention to deprive you of caste 
and make you Muhammadans ” The Dhedas, m the greatest 
terror, pushed off in a body to the sovereign’s palace, and 
standing at a respectful distance shouted at the top of their 
lungs “ If we’ve offended your majesty, punish us in some 
other way than that Beat us, fine us, hang us if you like, 
but don’t make us Muhammadans” The Padishah smiled, 
and turning to his minister who sat by him affecting to hear 

1 Vol 1! p -37 
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nothing, said, ‘ So the lowest caste is that to which I belong 5 
But of course this cannot be said to repiesent the general 
view of the position of Muhammadans in Hindu eyes , they, 
like the English, are legarded as distinguished foieigners, 
who, if they consented to be proselytised, would piobably 
in time become Biahmans or at least Rajputs A lepaitee 
of a Mahar to a Brahman abusing him is The Brahman, 

* Jciic M ahaiya ’ 01 ‘ Avaunt, ye Mahar 5 , the Mahar, ‘ Kona 
diushi 11 tin tnvichi goburya 5 or ‘ Some day I shall cany cow- 
dung cakes for you (at his funeral) 5 , as in the Maratha 
Districts the Mahar is commonly engaged foi cai lying fuel 
to the funeral pyie Under native rule the Mahar was 
subjected to painful degradations He might not spit on 
the ground lest a Hindu should be polluted by touching it 
with his foot, but had to hang an earthen pot round his neck 
to hold his spittle 1 He was made to drag a thorny branch 
with him to brush out his footsteps, and when a Brahman 
came by had to lie at a distance on his face lest his shadow 
might fall on the Biahman In Gujarat 2 they were not 
allowed to tuck up the loin-cloth but had to trail it along 
the ground Even quite recently in Bombay a Mahar was 
not allowed to talk loudly in the street while a well-to-do 
Brahman or his wife was dining m one of the houses In 
the reign of Sidhraj, the great Solanki Raja of Gujarat, the 
Dheras were for a time at any rate freed from such dis- 
abilities by the sacrifice of one of their number 3 The great 
tank at Anhilvada Patan in Gujarat had been built by the 
Ods (navvies), but Sidhraj desired Jusma Odm, one of their 
wives, and sought to possess her But the Ods fled with 
her and when he pursued her she plunged a dagger into 
her stomach, cursing Sidhraj and saying that his tank should 
never hold water The Raja, returning to Anhilvada, found 
the tank dry, and asked his minister what should be done 
that water might remain in the tank The Pardhan, after 
consulting the astrologers, said that if a man’s life weie 
sacrificed the curse might be removed At that time the 
Dhers or outcastes were compelled to live at a distance from 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol xn p 175 3 The following passage is taken from 

2 Rev A. Taylor m Bombay Gazetteer, Forbes, Ra??nala } 1 p I iz 

Gujai at Hindus, p 341 f 
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the towns , they wore untwisted cotton round their heads 
and a stag’s horn as a mark hanging from their waists so 
that people might be able to avoid touching them The 
Raja commanded that a Dher named Mayo should be 
beheaded in the tank that water might remain Mayo died, 
singing the praises of Vishnu, and the water after that began 
to remain in the tank At the time of his death Mayo had 
begged as a reward for his sacrifice that the Dhers should 
not in future be compelled to live at a distance from the 
towns nor wear a distinctive dress The Raja assented and 
these privileges were aftei wards permitted to the Dhers for 
the sake of Mayo 

From the painful state of degradation described above 
the Mahars are gradually being rescued by the levelling and 
liberalising tendency of British rule, which must be to these 
depressed classes an untold blessing With the right of 
acquiring property they have begun to assert themselves, 
and the extension of railways more especially has a great 
effect in abolishing caste distinctions The Biahman who 
cannot afford a second-class fare must either not travel or 
take the risk of rubbing shoulders with a Mahar in a 
thud -class carnage, and if he chooses to consider himself 
defiled will have to go hungry and thirsty until he gets the 
opportunity of bathing at his journey’s end The observance 
of the rules of impurity thus becomes so irksome that they 
are gradually falling into abeyance 

The pnncipal occupations of the Mahars are the weaving 
of coarse country cloth and general labour They formerly 
spun their own yarn, and their fabrics were preferred by the 
cultivators for their durability But practically all thiead 
is now bought from the mills , and the weaving industry is 
also in a depressed condition Many Mahars have now 
taken to working in the mills, and earn better wages th&n 
they could at home In Bombay a number of them arc 
employed as police-constables 1 They are usually the village 
watchmen of the Maratha Districts, and m this capacity 
were remunerated by contributions of gram from the tenants, 
the hides and flesh of animals dying m the village, and plots 
of rent-free land For these have now been substituted in 

1 Bcr >.ay Grirtteo, \ol xi p 73 
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the Cential Piovinces a cash payment fixed by Government 
In Beiai the conespondmg official is known as the Kamdar 
Mahai Mi Kitts writes of him 1 As fourth balutedar 
on the village establishment the Mahai holds a post of great 
impoitance to himself and convenience to the village. To 
the patel (headman), patwan and big men of the village he 
acts often as a peisonal servant and errand-runner , for a 
smaller cultivatoi he will also at times cairy a torch or act 
as escort He had foimeily to clean the horses of tiavellers, 
and was also obliged, if required, to carry their baggage 2 
For the services which he thus renders as pandhewdr the 
Mahar receives fiom the cultivators ceitain gi am -dues 
When the cut juan is lying in the field the Mahars go 
round and beg for a measure of the eais ( bhik paydli ) But 

the regular payment is made when the grain has been 
threshed Another duty performed by the Mahar is the 
lemoval of the cai cases of dead animals The flesh is eaten 
and the skin retained as wage for the woik The patel and 
his relatives, however, usually claim to have the skins of 
their own animals returned , and in some places where half 
the agriculturists of the village claim kinship with the patel 
the Mahai s feel and resent the loss A third duty is the 
opening of grain-pits, the noxious gas from which sometimes 
produces asphyxia For this the Mahars receive the tainted 
grain They also get the clothes from a corpse which is 
laid ' on the pyre, and the pieces of the burnt wood which 
remain when the body has been consumed Recent observa- 
tions m the Nagpur country show that the position of the 
Mahars is improving In Nagpur it is stated 3 “ Looked 
down upon as outcastes by the Hindus they are hampered 
by no sense of dignity or family prejudice They are fond 
of drink, but are also hard workers They turn their hands 
to anything and everything, but the great majority are 
agricultural labourers At present the rural Mahar is in 
the background If there is only one well in the village 
he may not use it, but has to get his water where he can 
His sons are consigned to a corner in the village school, and 

1 Bombay Gazetteei , vol xi p 73 3 Nagpur Settlement Repent (1899), 

2 Grant Duff, History of the Mara- p 29 
thas, vol 1 p 24 
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the schoolmaster, if not superior to caste prejudices, dis- 
couiages their attendance Nevertheless, Mahars will not 
remain for years downtrodden in this fashion, and are 
already pushing themselves up from this state of degrada- 
tion In some places they have combined to dig wells, and 
in Nagpur have opened a school for members of their own 
community. Occasionally a Mahar is the most prosperous 
man in the village Several of them are moneylenders m 
a small way, and a few are malguzars ” Similarly in 
Bhandara Mr Napier writes that a new class of small 
creditors has arisen from the Mahar caste. These people 
have given up drinking, and lead an abstemious life, wishing 
to raise themselves in social estimation Twenty or more 
village kotwars were found to be carrying on moneylending 
transactions on a small scale, and m addition many of the 
Mahars in towns were exceedingly well off. 


Mahli, Mahili . 1 — A small caste of labourers, palanquin- 
bearers and workers in bamboo belonging to Chota Nagpur. 
In 19 1 1 about 300 Mahlis were returned from the Feudatory 
States in this tract They are divided into five subcastes 
the Bansphor-Mahli, who make baskets and do all kinds of 
bamboo-work , the Pahar-Mahli, basket-makers and culti- 
vators ; the Sulunkhi, cultivators and labourers , the Tanti 
who cany litters , and the Mahli-Munda, who belong to 
Lohardaga Sir H Risley states that a comparison of the 
totemistic sections of the Mahlis given in the Appendix to 
his Tribes and Castes with those of the Santals seems to 
warrant the conjecture that the mam body of the caste arc 
meiely a branch of the Santals Four or five septs, Hansds 
a wild goose, Hemron, Murmu the nilgai, Saien or Sarihin, 
and perhaps Tudu or Turu are common to the two tribes 
The Mahlis are also closely connected with the Mundas 
Se\cn septs of the mam body of the Mahlis, Dumriar the 
wild fig, Gundli a kind of grain, Kerketa a bird, Mahukal 
a bird (long-tail), Tirki, Tunduar and Turu are also Munda 
septs , and the three septs given of the Mahli-Munda sub- 
castc, Bhuktuar, Lang Chcnre, and Sanga are all found 


1 Hus article consists of extracts 
from Sir 11 KiskjS account of the 


cgste m the 'lubes and Casta of 
hat<*al 
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among the Mundas , while fom septs, Hansda a wild goose, 

Induai a kind of eel, as well as Kcikcla and Tula, alicady 
mentioned, aic common to the Mahlis and Tuns, who, aic 
also lccogniscd by Sir II Rislcy as an offshoot of the 
Munda tube with the same occupation as the Mahlis, of 
making baskets 1 The Sanlals and Mundas wcie no doubt 
oiiginally one tube, and it seems that the Mahlis aic domed 
fiom both of them, and ha\e become a scpaiatc caste owing 
to their having settled in villages moic or less of the open 
country, and woikcd as labouieis, palanqum-bcaicis and 
bamboo-workcis much in the ^amc mannci as the Tuns 
Probably they woik foi hue foi Hindus, and hence thcii 
status may have fallen lowci than that of the patent tube, 
who lemaincd in then own \illagcs in the jungles Colonel 
Dalton notes 2 that the gipsy Benas use Manjhi and Mahali 
as titles, and it is possible that some of the Mahlis may 
ha\e joined the Bena community 

Only a \cry fcw r points fiom Sn H Rislej ’s account of 2 Socnl 
the caste need be lecoidcd here, and foi fuithci details the customs 
reader may be lcfcircd to his aiticlc in the Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal A bude-pricc of Rs 5 is customary, but it vanes 
according to the means of the parties On the wedding 
day, before the usual piocession staits to escort the bndc- 
groom to the bride’s house, he is foimally mauied to a 
mango tree, while the bride goes through the same ceiemony 
wuth a mahua At the enhance to the bnde’s house the 
budegroom, riding on the shoulders of some male 1 elation 
and bearing on his head a vessel of watei, is received by 
the bride’s biother, equipped in similar fashion, and the 
two cavaliers sprinkle one another with water At the 
wedding the bridegroom touches the bride’s foiehead five 
times with vermilion and piesents her with an iron armlet 
The remainage of widows and divorce aie permitted 
When a man divorces his wife he gives her a rupee and 
takes away the iron armlet which was given her at her 
wedding The Mahlis will admit members of any higher 
caste into the community The candidate for admission 
must pay a small sum to the caste headman, and give a 

1 See lists of exogamous septs of pendix to Tithes and Castes of Bengal 
Mahli, Sandal, Munda and Puri m Ap 2 Ethnology of Bengal, p 326 
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feast to the Mahlis of the neighbourhood, at which he must 
eat a little of the leavings of food left by each guest on his 
leaf-plate After this humiliating rite he could not, of course, 
be taken back into his own caste, and is bound to remain 
a Mahli 
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Majhwar, Manjhi, Majhia. 1 — A small mixed tribe who 
have apparently originated from the Gonds, Mundas and 
Kawars About 14,000 Majhwars were returned in 19 11 
fiom the Raigarh, Sarguja and Udaipur States The woid 
Manjhi means the headman of a tribal subdivision, being 
derived from the Sanskrit inadhya , or he who is m the centre 2 
In Bengal Manjhi has the meaning of the steersman of a boat 
or a ferryman, and this may have been its original applica- 
tion, as the steersman might well be he who sat m the centre 3 
When a tribal party makes an expedition by boat, the leader 
would naturally occupy the position of steersman, and hence 
it is easy to see how the term Manjhi came to be applied to 
the leader or head of the clan and to be retained as a title 
for general use Sir H Risley gives it as a title of the 
Kewats or fishermen and many other castes and tribes in 
Bengal But it is also the name for a village headman 
among the Santals, and whether this meaning is derived 
from the prior signification of steersman or is of independent 
origin is uncertain In Raigarh Mr Hlra Lai states that 
the Manjhis or Majhias are fisheimen and are sometimes 
classed with the Kewats They appear to be Kols who 


1 This aiticle is based on papers by 
Mr Hlra Lai and Suraj Baksh Singh, 

Assistant Superintendent, Udaipui 
State, with references to Mr Crooke’s 

exhaustive article on the Majhwars in 


his Tt ibes and Castes 

2 Croolce, art Majhwar, para 1 

3 Tribes and Castes of Bengal , art 
Manjhi 
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have taken to fishing and, being looked down on by the 
other Kols on this account, took the name of Majhia or 
Manjhi, which they now derive fiom Machh, a fish £t The 
appearance of the Majhias whom I saw and examined was 
typically aboriginal and their language was a curious mixture 
of Mundan, Santal and Korwa, though they stoutly repudi- 
ated connection with any of these tribes They could count 
only up to three m their own language, using the Santal 
words mit ', barm , pia Most of their terms for parts of the 
body were derived from Mundari, but they also used some 
Santali and Korwa words In their own language they 
called themselves Hor, which means a man, and is the tribal 
name of the Mundas ” 

On the other hand the Majhwais of Mirzapur, of whom 
Mr Crooke gives a detailed and interesting account, clearly 
appeal to be denved from the Gonds They have five sub- 
divisions, which they say are descended from the five sons 
of then first Gond ancestor These are Poiya, Tekam, 
Marai, Chika and Oiku Four of these names are those of 
Gond clans, and each of the five subtribes is further divided 
into a number of exogamous septs, of which a large pio- 
poition bear typical Gond names, as Maikam, Netam, Tekam, 
Masham, Smdram and so on The Majhwars of Mirzapur 
also, like the Gonds, employ Patharis or Pardhans as their 
priests, and there can thus be no doubt that they are mainly 
denved from the Gonds They would appear to have come 
to Mirzapur from Sarguja and the Vindhyan and Satpura 
lulls, as they say that their ancestors ruled from the forts of 
Mandla, Garha in Jubbulpore, Sarangarh, Raigarh and other 
places in the Cential Provinces 1 They worship a deified 
Alilr, whose legs were cut off in a fight with some Raja, 
since when he has become a troublesome ghost “He now 
li\es on the Ahlor hill in Sarguja, where his petufied body 
may still be seen, and the Manjhis go there to worship him 
IPs wife lives on the Jhoba hill in Sarguja Nobody but a 
Baiga dares to ascend the hill, and even the Raja of Sarguja 
when he \1s1ts the neighbourhood sacrifices a black goat 
Manjhis believe that if these two deities ate duly propitiated 
thev can give anv thing the} need” The stoiy makes it 
1 Croo! < , rt t Lc-teicf Bn k vl, art Mlnjhi, pirn 4 
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probable that the ancestors of these Manjhis dwelt in 
Sarguja. The Manjhis of Mlrzapur are not boatmen or 
fishermen and have no tiaditions of having ever been so 
They are a backward tribe and practise shifting cultivation 
on burnt-out patches of forest It is possible that they may 
have abandoned their former aquatic profession on leaving 
the neighbouihood of the rivers, or they may have simply 
adopted the name, especially since it has the meaning of a 
village headman and is used as a title by the Santals and 
other castes and tribes Similarly the term Munda, which 
at first meant the headman of a Kol village, is now the 
common name for the Kol tribe in Chota Nagpur 

Again the Manjhis appear to be connected with the 3 Con- 
Kawar tribe Mr Hlra Lai states that m Raigarh they will " v ^h the 
take food with Kewats, Gonds, Kawars and Rawats or Ahirs, Knwars 
but they will not eat rice and pulse, the most important and 
sacred food, with any outsiders except Kawars , and this 
they explain by the statement that their ancestors and those 
of the Kawars were connected In Mlrzapur the Kaurai 
Ahirs will take food and water from the Majhwars, and these 
Ahirs are not improbably derived from the Kawars 1 Here 
the Majhwars also hold an oath taken when touching a 
broadsword as most binding, and the Kawars of the Central 
Provinces worship a sword as one of their principal deities 2 
Not improbably the Manjhis may include some Kewats, as 
this caste also use Manjhi for a title , and Manjhi is both 
a subcaste and title of the Khairwars The general con- 
clusion from the above evidence appears to be that the caste 
is a very heterogeneous group whose most important con- 
stituents come from the Gond, Munda, Santal and Kawar 
tribes Whether the original bond of connection among the 
various people who call themselves Manjhi was the common 
occupation of boating and fishing is a doubtful point 

The Manjhis of Sarguja, like those of Raigarh, appeal 4 Exo- 
to be of Munda and Santal rather than of Gond origin 
They have no subdivisions, but a number of totemistic septs 
Those of the Bhamsa or buffalo sept are split into the Lotan 
and Smghan subsepts, lotan meaning a place where buffaloes 

1 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Manjhi, para 63 
2 Ibidem, para 54 
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wallow and singh a horn. The Lotan Bhainsa sept say 
that their ancestor was born in a place where a buffalo had 
wallowed, and the Singhan Bhainsa that then ancestor was 
born while his mother was holding the horn of a buffalo 
These septs consider the buffalo sacred and will not yoke it 
to a plough or cart, though they will drink its milk They 
think that if one of them killed a buffalo their clan would 
become extinct The Baghani Majhwars, named after the 
bagh or tiger, think that a tiger will not attack any member 
of their sept unless he has committed an offence entailing 
temporary excommunication from caste Until this offence 
has been expiated his relationship with the tiger as head of 
his sept is in abeyance and the tiger will eat him as he 
would any other stranger If a tiger meets a member of 
the sept who is free from sin, he will run away When the 
Baghani sept hear that any Majhwar has killed a tiger they 
purify their houses by washing them with cowdung and 
water Members of the Khoba or peg sept will not make 
a peg or drive one into the ground Those of the Dumar 
or fig-tree sept say that their first ancestor was born under 
this tree They consider the tree to be sacred and never 
eat its fruit, and worship it once a year Members of the 
sept named after the shiroti tree worship the tree every 
Sunday 

Marriage within the sept is prohibited and for three 
generations between persons related through females 
Marriage is adult, but matches are arranged by the parents 
of the parties At betrothal the elders of the caste must 
be regaled with cheoia or parched rice and liquor A bride- 
price of Rs io is paid, but a suitor who cannot afford this 
may do service to his father-in-law for one or two years in 
lieu of it At the wedding the bridegroom puts a copper 
ring on the bride’s finger and marks her forehead with 
vermilion The couple walk seven times round the sacred 
post, and seven little heaps of rice and pieces of turmeric 
are ariangcd so that they may touch one of them with their 
big toes at each round The bnde’s mother and seven other 
women place some rice in the skirts of their cloths and the 
bridegroom throws this over his shoulder After this he 

1 Ftcf > tomae'e 
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picks up the rice and distnbutes it to all the women piesent, 
and the bnde goes through the same ceiemony The rice 
is no doubt an emblem of fertihtjr, and its piesentation to 
the women may perhaps be expected to lender them fertile 

On the birth of a child the navel-stung is buned in front 6 Birth 
of the house When a man is at the point of death they ^ s funeral 
place a little cooked rice and curds in his mouth so that he 
may not go hungiy to the other woild, in view of the fact that 
he has probably eaten very little duung lus illness Some 
cotton and lice aie also placed neai the head of the corpse 
in the giave so that he may have food and clothing in the 
next world Mourning is observed foi five days, and at the 
end of this period the mourneis should have then hair cut, 
but if they cannot get it done on this day, the rite may be 
pei formed on the same day in the following year 

The tube woiship Dulha Deo, the bridegioom god, and 7 Reiigi- 
also make offerings to their ploughs at the time of eating ous dance 
the new rice and at the Hoh and Dasahia festivals They 
dance the karma dance in the months of Asarh and Kunwar 
or at the beginning and end of the rains When the time 
has come the Gaontia headman or the Baiga priest fetches 
a branch of the karma tree from the forest and sets it up 
in his yard as a notice and invitation to the village After 
sunset all the people, men, women and children, assemble 
and dance round the tree, to the accompaniment of a drum 
known as Mandar The dancing continues all night, and in 
the morning the host plucks up the branch of the karma 
tree and consigns it to a stream, at the same time regaling 
the dancers with rice, pulse and a goat This dance is a 
religious rite in honour of Karam Raja, and is believed to 
keep sickness from the village and bring it prosperity The 
tribe eat flesh, but abstain from beef and pork Girls are 
tattooed on arrival at puberty with representations of the 
tulsi or basil, four arrow-heads in the foim of a cross, and 
the foot-ornament known as pazrt 

\ Mai, Male, Malep, Mai Paharia . 1 — A tribe of the 
\Rajmahal hills, who may be an isolated branch of the 

V Based entirely on Colonel Dalton’s and Sir H Risley’s m the Tribes and 
acivmnt m th ^ Aflv^sdcigy of Bengal , Castes of Bengal 
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Savars In 19 n about 1700 Mals were returned from 
the Chota Nagpur Feudatory States recently tiansferred 
to the Central Provinces The customs of the Mals 
lesemble those of the other hill tribes of Chota Nagpur 
Sir H Risley states that the average stature is low, the 
complexion dark and the figure short and sturdy The 
following particulars are reproduced from Colonel Dalton’s 
account of the tribe 

“ The hill lads and lasses are represented as forming 
very romantic attachments, exhibiting the spectacle of real 
lovers 4 sighing like furnaces, 5 and the cockney expression 
of ‘ keeping company 5 is peculiarly applicable to their 
courtship If separated only for an hour they aie miserable, 
but there are apparently few obstacles to the enjoyment of 
each other’s society, as they work together, go to market 
together, eat together, and sleep together 1 But if it be 
found that they have overstepped the prescribed limits of 
billing and cooing, the elders declare them to be out of the 
pale, and the blood of animals must be shed at their expense 
to wash away the indiscretion and obtain their readmission 
into society 

“ On the day fixed for a marriage the bndegroom with 
his relations proceeds to the bride’s father’s house, where 
they are seated on cots and mats, and after a repast the 
bnde’s father takes his daughter’s hand and places it in that 
of the bridegroom, and exhorts him to be loving and kind 
to the girl that he thus makes over to him The groom 
then with the little finger of his right hand marks the gid 
on the forehead with veimilion, and then, linking the same 
finger with the little finger of her right hand, he leads her 
away to his own house 

“ The god of hunting is called Autga, and at the close 
of evciy successful expedition a thank-offering is made to 
him This is the favourite pastime, and one of the chief 
occupations of the Malers, and they have their game laws, 
which are strictly cnfoiced If a man, losing an animal 
which he has killed or wounded, seeks for assistance to find 
it, those v ho aid arc entitled to one-half of the animal when 
found Another person accidentally coming on dead or 
v ounded game and appropriating it, is subjected to a severe 
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fine The Manjhi 01 headman of the village is entitled to a 
shaie of all game killed by any of his people Any one 
who kills a hunting dog is fined twelve rupees Ceitam parts 
of an animal aie tabooed to females as food, and if they 
infringe this law Autga is offended and game becomes scarce 
When the hunteis aie unsuccessful it is often assumed that 
this is the cause, and the augui never fails to point out 
the transgiessing female, who must piovide a piopitiatory 
offering The Malers use poisoned anows, and when they 
kill game the flesh round the wound is cut off and thrown 
away as unfit foi food Cats are under the protection of the 
game laws, and a peison found guilty of killing one is made 
to give a small quantity of salt to every child in the village 
“ I nowhere find any descnption of the dances and songs 
of the Pahanas Mr Atkinson found the Malers extremely 
reticent on the subject, and with difficulty elicited that they 
had a dancing-place in every village, but it is only when 
under the influence of God Bacchus that they indulge in the 
amusement All accounts agiee in ascribing to the Pahanas 
an immodeiate devotion to stiong dunk, and Buchanan tells 
us that when they are dancing a person goes round with 
a pitchei of the home-brew and, without disarranging the 
performers, who are probably linked together by circling 
or entwining arms, pours into the mouth of each, male and 
female, a lefreshmg and invigorating draught The beverage 
is the universal pachwai , that is, fermented gram The gram, 
either maize, rice or janera ( Holcus sorghum ), is boiled and 
spread out on a mat to cool It is then mixed with a 
ferment of vegetables called takar , and kept in a large 
earthen vessel for some days , warm water may at any time 
be mixed with it, and m a few hours it ferments and is leady 
foi use” 

When the attention of English officeis was first drawn 
to them in 1770 the Males of the Rajmahal hills were a 
tribe of predatory freebooters, raiding and terrorising the 
plain country fiom the foot of the hills to the Ganges It 
was Mr Augustus Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur, who 
reduced them to order by entering into engagements with 
the chiefs for the prevention and punishment of offences 
among their own tribesmen, confirming them in their estates 
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and jurisdiction, and enrolling a corps of Males, which became 
the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers, and was not disbanded till the 
Mutiny Mr Cleveland died at the age of 29, having suc- 
cessfully demonstrated the correct method of dealing with 
the wild forest tribes, and the Governor-General m Council 
erected a tomb and inscription to his memory, which was 
the original of that described by Mr Kipling in The Tomb of 
Jus Ancestors , though the character of the first John Chinn in 
the story was copied from Outram 1 

Mala. — A low Telugu caste of labourers and cotton- 
weavers They numbered nearly 14,000 persons in the 
Central Provinces in 191 1, belonging mainly to the Chanda, 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and Yeotmal Districts, and the Bastar 
State The Marathas commonly call them Telugu Dhers, 
but they themselves prefer to be known as f Telangi Sadar 
Bhoi,’ which sounds a more respectable designation They 
aie also known as Mannepuwar and Netkani They aie 
the Pariahs of the Telugu country, and are regarded as 
impure and degraded They may be distinguished by their 
manner of tying the head-cloth more or less in a square 
shape, and by their loin-cloths, which are worn very loose 
and not knotted Those who worship Narsmghswami, the 
man-hon incarnation of Vishnu, aie called Namaddar, while 
the folio weis of Mahadeo are known as Lmgadais The 
former paint their foreheads with vertical lines of sandal- 
paste, and the latter with honzontal ones The Malas were 
foimerly zealous partisans of the right-handed sect in 
Madras, and the description of this curious system of faction 
given by the Abb6 Dubois more than a century ago may be 
lcpioduced 2 

“ Most castes belong either to the left-hand or light-hand 
faction The former comprises the Vaishyas or trading 
classes, the Panchalas or artisan classes and some of the 
low Such a castes It also contains the lowest caste, vi/ the 
Chaklas or leather-workers, who are looked upon as its chief 
support To the right-hand faction belong most of the 
higher castes of Sudras The Pariahs (Malas) aie also its 

' S 1 ' It ' l> ' rr ttl l Co ft, b) - //;/ /;/ ’/(,?>/ trs, Cm tors ct'd 

Mr \ U \ hiticox, p 62 Ceret > ui 1S97, pp 25,26 
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great suppoit, as a proof of which they gloiy m the title of 
Vcilangai Maugattai 01 Friends of the Right Hand In the 
disputes and conflicts which so often take place between 
the two factions it is always the Panahs who make the 
most disturbance and do the most damage. The Brahmans, 
Rajas and seveial classes of Sudias are content to remain 
neutial and take no pait in these quarrels The opposition 
between the two factions arises from certain exclusive 
pnvileges to which both lay claim But as these alleged 
pnvileges aie nowhere clearly defined and recognised, they 
lesult in confusion and unceitainty, and aie with difficulty 
capable of settlement When one faction trespasses on the 
so-called light of the other, tumults arise which spread 
gradually over large tiacts of terntory, afford opportunity 
for excesses of all kinds, and generally end in bloody 
conflicts The Hindu, ordinal lly so timid and gentle in 
all other circumstances of life, seems to change his natuie 
completely on occasions like these There is no danger 
that he will not brave m maintaining what he calls his rights, 
and lather than sacrifice a little of them he will expose 
himself without fear to the risk of losing his life The 
rights and privileges for which the Hindus are ready to 
fight such sanguinary battles appear highly ridiculous, 
especially to a Euiopean Perhaps the sole cause of the 
contest is the right to wear slippers or to ride through the 
streets in a palanquin or on horseback dui mg marriage 
festivals Sometimes it is the privilege of being escoited 
on ceitam occasions by armed retainers, sometimes that of 
having a trumpet sounded in front of a procession, 01 of 
being accompanied by native musicians at public ceie- 
momes” The writer of the Madras Census Report of 1871 
states 1 “ It is curious that the females of two of the 
infenor castes should take different sides to their husbands 
in these disputes The wives of the agricultural labouiers 
side with the left hand, while their husbands help in fighting 
the battles of the right, and the shoemakers’ wives also take 
the side opposed to their husbands During these festival 
disturbances, the ladies who hold political views opposed to 
those of their husbands deny to the latter all the privileges 

1 Page 130 
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of the connubial state ” The same wntei states that the 
right-hand castes claimed the prerogative of riding on horse- 
back in processions, of appearing with standards bearing 
certain devices, and of erecting twelve pillars to sustain their 
marriage booths , while the left-hand castes might not have 
more than eleven pillars, nor use the same standards as the 
right The quarrels arising out of these small differences of 
opinion were so frequent and serious in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that in the town of Madras it was found necessary to 
mark the respective boundaries of the right- and left-hand 
castes, and to forbid the right-hand castes in their processions 
from occupying the streets of the left hand and vice versa 
These disturbances have gradually tended to disappear under 
the influence of education and good government, and no 
instance of them is known to have occurred in the Central 
Provinces The division appears to have originated among 
the members of the Sakta sect or the worshippers of Sakti 
as the female principle of life in nature Dr L D Barnett 
writes 1 — “ The followers of the sect are of two schools The 
' Walkers in the Right Way ’ [Dakslunachdi f) pay a service of 
devotion to the deity in both male and female aspects, and 
except in their mote pronounced tendency to dwell upon the 
horrific aspects of the deity (as Kali, Durga, etc ), they differ 
little from oidinary Saivas and Vaishnavas The ‘Walkers 
in the Left Way 5 ( Vamachart), on the other hand, concentrate 
their thought upon the godhead m its sexuallymaternal aspect, 
and follow rites of senseless magic and — theoretically at least 
— piomiscuous debaucheiy ” As has been seen, the religious 
differences subsequently gave rise to political factions 

1 Hinduism , in ‘ Religions Ancient and Modem ’ Series, p 26 
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course, are used as decorations, but the separate flowers and 
their beauty are not yet appreciated That lesson was first 
learned later by the Hindus when surrounded by another 
flora Amongst the Homeric Greeks, too, m spite of their 
extensive gardening and different flowers, not a trace of 
horticulture is yet to be found ” It seems probable that the 
first Mails were not included among the regular cultivatois 
of the village but were a lower group peimitted to take up 
the small waste plots of land adjoining the inhabited area and 
fertilised by its drainage, and the sandy stretches in the beds 
of rivers, on which they were able to raise the flowers required 
for offerings and such vegetables as were known They still 
hold a lower rank than the ordinary cultivator Sir D 
Ibbetson writes 1 of the gardening castes “The gioup now 
to be discussed very generally hold an infenoi position among 
the agricultural community and seldom if ever occupy the 
position of the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of 
country The cultivation of vegetables is looked upon as 
degrading by the agricultural classes, why I know not, unless 
it be that night-soil is generally used for their fertilisation , 
and a Rajput would say * What ' Do you take me for an 
Aiain?’ if anything was proposed which he considered 
detogatory” But since most Malis in the Central Piovinces 
strenuously object to using night-soil as a manure the 
explanation that this practice has caused them to rank below 
the agncultural castes does not seem sufficient. And if the 
use of night-soil were the real circumstance which determined 
their social position, it seems certain that Brahmans would 
not take water from their hands as they do Elsewhere Sir 
D Ibbetson remarks 2 “(The Malis and Samis, like all 
vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior position among the 
agricultuial castes , but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole 
villages, and are less generally mere market-gardeners than 
arc the Malis ” Heie is given what may perhaps be the true 
reason for the status of the Mali caste as a whole Again 
Sir C Elliot wrote in the Hoshangabad Settlement Repent 
“ Garden crops are considered as a kind of fancy agriculture 
and the true cultnator, the Kisan, looks on them with 
' /’«/•/< h Co ms Kff'iri (iSSi), pin 4S5 - II, lM r, pm 4S j 
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contempt little peddling maltcis, what sins his ambition 
is a fine laigc wheat-field eighty or a hunched acres in 
extent, as flat as a bilhaid-table and as black as a Gond.” 
Similailv Mi Low 1 states that in Balaghal the Panwai^ 
the piincip.il agiicultuial caste, look down on the Maiars 
as giow cis of petty ciops like sama and kutki In Waidha 
the Dangns, a small caste of melon and -vegetable giow'Cis, 
aic an offshoot of the Kunbis , and they wall take food 
fiom the Kunbis, though these wall not accept it fiom 
them, then social status being thus distinctly low'd than that 
of the paicnt caste Again the Kohhs of Bhandaia, who giow r 
sugaicanc wath litigation, arc piobably denied fiom an 
abonginal tribe, the Kols, and, though they possess a numbei 
of villages, rank low'cr than the icgular cultivating castes 
It is also worth noting that they do not admit tenant-light 
in then villages among then own caste, and allot the sugat- 
cane plots among the cultivates at plcasuic 2 In Nimai 
the Mails rank below the Kunbis and Gfijais, the good agii- 
cultuTal castes, and it is said that they grow' the crops w'hich 
the cultivatois pioper do not caie to giow’ The Kachhis, 
the gardening caste of the noithein Districts, have a vciy 
low r status, maikedly infcnoi to that of the Lodhis and Kuimis 
and little if any better than the menial Dhlmais Similaily, as 
will be seen later, the Marais themselves have customs point- 
ing cleaily to a non-Aryan oiigm The Bhoyars of Betul, 
w'ho grow sugaicane, are piobably of mixed origin fiom 
Rajput fatheis and motheis of the indigenous tribes, they 
eat fowls and are much addicted to hquoi and lank below' the 
cultivating castes The explanation seems to be that the 
gardening castes are not considered as landholders, and have 
not therefore the position w'hich attaches to the holding 
of land among all early agricultural peoples, and which in 
India consisted in the status of a constituent member of the 
village community So fai as ceiemomal punty goes there is 
no difference between the Mails and the cultivating castes, as 
Brahmans will take v'ater fiom both It may be surmised 
that this privilege has been given to the Mails because they 
grow the flowers requned for offerings to the gods, and 

1 B a lag hat Disti ict Gazetteer , para 2 Mr Napier’s Bhandara Settlement 
59 Report, quoted in article on ICohli 
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sometimes officiate as village priests and temple seivants , 
and their occupation, though not on a level with regular 
agriculture, is still respectable. But the fact that Brahmans 
will take water from them does not place the Mails on an 
equality with the cultivating castes, any more than it does the 
Nais (barbers) and Dhimars (watermen), the contemned 
menial servants of the cultivators, from whom Brahmans 
will also take water from motives of convenience 

The Mails have a Brahmanical legend of the usual type 
indicating that their hereditary calling was conferred and 
ratified by divine authority 1 This is to the effect that the 
first Mali was a garland-maker attached to the household of 
Raja Kansa of Mathura One day he met with Krishna, 
and, on being asked by him for a chaplet of flowers, at 
once gave it On being told to fasten it with string, he, 
for want of any other, took off his sacred thread and tied 
it, on which Krishna most ungenerously rebuked him for 
his simplicity in parting with his paita , and announced 
that for the future his caste would be ranked among the 
Sudras. 

The above story, combined with the denvation of Mali 
from mala , a garland, makes it a plausible hypothesis that the 
calling of the first Malis was to grow floweis for the adorn- 
ment of the gods, and especially for making the gai lands 
with which their images were and still are decorated Thus 
the Malis were intimately connected with the gods and 
naturally became priests of the village temples, m which 
capacity they are often employed Mr Nesfield remarks of 
the Mali 2 “To Hindus of all ranks, including even the 
Brahmans, he acts as a priest of Mahadeo in places where 
no Gosain is to be found, and lays the flower offerings on 
the Itngam by which the deity is symbolised As the Mali 
is believed to have some influence with the god to whose 
temple lie is attached, none objects to his appropriating the 
fee which is nominally presented to the god himself In the 
worship of those village godhngs whom the Brahmans disdain 
to iccognise and whom the Gosain is not permitted to honour 
the Mali is sometimes employed to present the offering He 

1 In! s <u ’ CaUs cf /hi -ut Bnef l u ~o of tl e Caste S) s!t ’ , 
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is thus the lecogmsed hereditary priest of the lower and 
moie ignorant classes of the population” In the Central , 
Provinces Mails are commonly employed in the temples of j 
Devi because goats aie offeied to the goddess and hence the 1 
worship cannot be conducted by Brahmans They also work 
as servants in Jam temples under the priest They sweep 
the temple, clean the utensils, and do other menial business 
This sei vice, however, does not affect their religion and they 
continue to be Hindus 

His services in providing floweis for the gods would be 
lemunerated by conti lbutions of grain fiom the cultivators, the 
acceptance of which would place the Mali below them in the 
rank of a village menial, though higher than most of the 
class owing to the purity of his occupation His status was 
probably much the same as that of the Guraos or village 
priests of Mahadeo in the Maratha country And though he 
has now become a cultivator, his position has not improved 
to the level of other cultivating castes for the reasons 
alieady given It was probably the necessity of legularly 
watering his plants in order to obtain a longer and more 
constant supply of blooms which first taught the Mali the 
uses of irrigation 

Flowers are par excellence suited for the offenngs and 3 Flowers 

adornment of the gods, and many Hindus have rose or other ° ffered to 
1 n the gods 

plants m their houses whose flowers are destined to the house- 
hold god There is little reason to doubt that this was the 
puipose for which cultivated flowers were fiist grown The 
marigold, lotus and champak are favourite religious flowers, 
while the tulsi or basil is itself worshipped as the consort 
of Vishnu , in this case, however, the scent is perhaps 
the more valued feature In many Hindu households all 
flowers brought into the house are offered to the household 
god before being put to any other use A Brahman school- 
boy to whom I had given some flowers to copy in drawing 
said that his mother had offered them to the god Krishna 
before he used them When faded or done with they should 
be consigned to the sacred element, water, in any stream or 
river The statues of the gods are adorned with sculptured 
garlands or hold them in their hands A similar state of 
things prevailed in classical antiquity 
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Who are these commg to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 

And, 

Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar decked with flowers, 

Nor virgin choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours 

M Fustel de Coulanges describes the custom of wearing 
crowns or garlands of flowers in ancient Rome and Greece 
as follows “ It is clear that the communal feasts were 
religious ceremonies Each guest had a crown on the head , 
it was an ancient custom to crown oneself with leaves or 
flowers for any solemn religious act ” “ The more a man is 

adorned with flowers,” they said, “the moie pleasing he is to 
the gods ; but they turn away from him who wears no ciown 
at his sacrifice ” And again, ‘ A crown is the auspicious 
heiald which announces a prayer to the gods ’ 1 

Among the Persians the flowers themselves are wor- 
shipped 2 “ When a pure Iranian sauntered through (the 
Victoria Gardens m Bombay) he would stand awhile 

and meditate over every flower in his path, and always as in 
a vision , and when at last the vision was fulfilled, and the 
ideal flower found, he would spread his mat or carpet before 
it, and sit before it to the going down of the sun, when he 
would arise and pray before it, and then refold his mat or 
carpet and go home , and the next night, and night after 
night, until that bright particular flower faded away, he 
would leturn to it, bunging his friends with him in ever- 
mcreasing numbers, and sit and sing and play the guitar or 
lute before it — and anon they all would arise together and 
pray befoie it , and aftei prayeis, still sit on, sipping sherbet 
and talking the most hilarious and shocking scandal, late 
into the moonlight ” 

From the custom of placing garlands on the gods as a 

mark of honour has no doubt arisen that of garlanding 

guests This is not confined to India but obtained in 

1 /< CUa'tjttt, 21st ul , p 1S1 Sir G Birdttood (Society of Art 1 :, 

'/fit cj Or. a 'at Ci rf(‘s, 6th No ember 190S) 
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Rome and probably m other countries The woid ‘ chaplet ’ 1 
ongmally meant a garland 01 wreath to be worn on the 
head , and a gailand of leaves with four flowers at equal 
distances Diyden says, ‘ With chaplets green upon their 
foieheads placed.’ The word mala originally meant a garland, 
and subsequently a rosary or string of beads From this it 
seems a legitimate deduction that rosanes 01 strings of beads 
of a sacred wood weie substituted for flower-garlands as orna- 
ments for the gods in view of their more permanent nature 
Having been thus sanctified they may have come to be 
worn as a mark of holiness by saints 01 pnests in imitation 
of the divine images, this being a common or universal fashion 
of Hindu ascetics Subsequently they were found to serve as a 
useful means of counting the continuous lepetition of prayers, 
whence arose the phrase ‘ telling one’s beads ’ Like the Sans- 
krit mala, the English word rosary at first meant a garland of 
roses and subsequently a string of beads, probably made fiom 
rose-wood, on which prayers weie counted From this it may 
perhaps be concluded that the images of the deities were 
decorated with garlands of roses m Europe, and the develop- 
ment of the rosary was the same as the Indian mala If 
the rose was a sacred flower we can more easily understand 
its importance as a badge in the Wars of the Roses 

The caste has numerous endogamous groups, varying in 5 Sub- 
different localities The Phulmahs, who derive their name fiom castes 
their occupation of growing and selling flowers ( phiil ), usually 
rank as the highest The Ghase Mails are the only subcaste 
which will grow and prepare turmeric in Wardha, but they will 
not sell milk or curds, an occupation to which the Phulmahs, 
though the highest subcaste, have no objection In Chanda 
the Kosaria Mails, who take their name from Kosala, the 
classical designation of the Chhattlsgarh country, are the sole 
growers of tui meric, while m Berar the Halde subcaste, 
named after the plant, occupy the same position The Kosana 
or Kosre subcaste abstain from liquor, and their women wear 
glass bangles only on one hand and silver ones on the other 
The objection entertained to the cultivation of turmeric by 
Hindus generally is said to be based on the fact that when 
the roots are boiled numbeis of small insects are necessarily 

1 The derivations of chaplet and rosary are taken from Ogilvy’s Dictionary 
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destioyed , but the other Mails relate that one of the ancestors 
of the caste had a calf called Harduha, and one day he said 
to his daughter, Haldi paka , or ‘Cook turmenc’ But the 
daughter thought that he said ‘ cook Harduha, 5 so she killed 
and roasted the calf, and m consequence of this her father was 
expelled from the caste, and his descendants aiethe Ghaseoi 
Halde subcaste Ever since this happened the shape of a 
calf may be seen m the flower of turmeric This legend has, 
however, no real value and the meaning of the superstition 
attaching to the plant is obscuie Though the growing of 
turmeric is tabooed yet it is a sacred plant, and no Hindu 
girl, at least in the Central Provinces, can be married without 
having turmeric powder rubbed on her body Mr Gordon 
lemarks in Indian Folk-Tales “I was once speaking to a 
Hindu gardener of the possibility of turmeric and garlic 
being stolen from his garden These two vegetables are 
never stolen, 5 he replied, ‘ for we Hindus believe that he 
who steals tui meric and garlic will appear with six fingers in 
the next birth, and this deformity is always considered the 
bnth-mark of a thief 5 55 The Jlre Mails are so named 
because they were formerly the only subcaste who would 
grow currm (yzra), but this distinction no longer exists as 
other Mails, except perhaps the Phulmahs, now giow it 
Other subcastes have territorial names, as Baone from 
Berar, Jaipuria, Kanaujia, and so on The caste have also 
exogamous septs or bargas, with designations taken from 
villages, titles or nicknames or inanimate objects 
6 Mir- Marriage is forbidden between members of the same sept 
nagc and between first and second cousins Girls are generally 
betrothed m childhood and should be mairied before matuiity 
In the Uriya countiy if no suitable husband can be found for 
1 a girl she is sometimes made to go thiough the marriage 
ceiemonywith a peg of mahua wood driven into the ground and 
coveied over with a cloth She is then tied to a lice in the 
forest and any member of the caste may go and lelease her, 
when she becomes lus wife The Maiais of Balaghat and 
Bhandara ha\e the lanijhana form of mairiage, in which the 
prospective husband series for lus wife , this is a Dravidmn 
custom and shows their connection w ith the forest tribes Tim 
marriage ceremony follows the standatd form pievaicnt in 
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the locality. In Bcliil the couple go seven limes lonnd a 
slab on which a stone lollei is placed, with then clothes 
knotted togcthci and holding in then hands «i lighted lamp. 

The slab and rollci may be the implements used m pow dcnng 
turmciic. “Among the Maiais of Balaglut 1 the maternal 
uncle of the buclcgtoom goes to the village of the bride and 
bungs back with him the bridal paity. The bnde’s paity do 
not at once cioss the boundaiy of the biidcgroom’s village, 
but will stay outside it foi a few* horns Woid is sent and 
the bridegroom’s parly will bung out cooked food, which they 
cat with the bride’s part}'. This done, they go to the house 
of the bndcgioom and the btide foitlnvith walks fne times 
round a pounding-stone Nc\t day turmciic is applied to the 
couple, and the caste people are gi\en a feast. The essential 
portion of the ceicmom consists in the rubbing of veimihon 
on the foreheads of the couple under the covci of a cloth 
The caste pci mil the piacticc of uilla-paUa or exchanging 
sisters in marriage They aic said to have a custom at 
weddings known as koitdta , accoidmg to w'lucli a young man 
of the bndegioom’s party, called the Sand or bull, is 'shut up 
in a house at night wuth all the women of the bride’s party , • 

he is at libci ty to sei7c and have intci com se with any of 
them he can catch, while they are allowed to beat him as 
much as they like It is said that he seldom has much cause 
to congratulate himself” But the caste have now become 
ashamed of this custom and it is being abandoned In 
Chhattisgarh the Marars, like other castes, have the forms of 
marriage known as the Badi Shadi and Clihoti Shadi or great 
and small weddings The former is an elaboiate form of 
marriage, taking place at the house of the bnde Those who 
cannot afford the expense of this have a ‘ Small Wedding ’ 
at the house of the bridegroom, at which the rites are 
curtailed and the expenditure considerably 1 educed 

Widow - marriage is permitted The widower, accom- 7 Widow- 
panied by his relatives and a horn-blow f er, goes to the house 
of the widow, and here a space is plastered with cowdung and and poiy- 
the couple sit on two wooden boards while their clothes are gamy 
knotted together In Balaghat 2 the bndegioom and bride 

1 Balaghat Disti ict Gazetted (C E Low), para 59 
2 Ibidem, loc cit 
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bathe in a tank and on emerging the widow throws away her 
old cloth and puts on a new one After this they walk five 
times round a spear planted in the ground Divoice is 
permitted and can be effected by mutual consent of the 
parties Like other castes practising intensive cultivation 
the Mails marry several wives when they can afford it, in 
order to obtain the benefit of their labour m the vegetable 
gaiden , a wife being more industrious and honest than a 
hired labouier But this practice results in large families 
and household dissensions, leading to excessive subdivision 
of property, and wealthy members of the caste are lare 
The standard of sexual morality is low, and if an unmarried 
girl goes wrong her family conceal the fact and sometimes 
try to piocure an abortion If these efforts are unsuccessful 
a feast must be given to the caste and a lock of the woman s 
hair is cut off by way of punishment A young hard-working 
wife is never ’divoiced, however bad her chaiacter may be, 
but an old woman is sometimes abandoned for very little 
cause 

The dead may be either buried or burnt, in the foimer 
case the corpse is laid with the feet to the north Mourning 
is observed only for three days and propitiatory offenngs arc 
made to the spirits of the dead If a man is killed by 
a tiger his family make a wooden image of a tiger and 
worship it 

Devi is the principal deity of the Mails Weddings are 
celebrated befoie her temple and large numbers of goats 
are sacrificed to the favourite goddess at her festival in the 
month of Magh (January) Many of the Maiais of Balaghat 
are Kablipanthis and wear the necklace of that sect , but 
they appear none the less to mtermairy fieely with then 
Hindu caste-fellows 1 After the birth of a child it is stated 
that all the members of the sept to which the patents belong 
lemain impure for five days, and no one will take food or 
watei from them 

The Mali combines the callings of a <?ardenci and 
nutscr>man “In laying out a fiowei-gaiden and in auang- 
ing beds,” Mi Shemng icmaiks , 2 “the Mali is exceed ingl} 


^ J* hi lit J)i f, ft(t Ga-c'tt jnn 59 
~ Hit i'u Ci *fss f \ol 1 p 327 
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expei t His poweis in this respect are haidly surpassed by 
gaideners in England He lacks of course the excellent 
botanical knowledge of many English gaideners, and also 
the peculiar skill displayed by them m grafting and crossing, 
and in watching the habits of plants Yet in manipulative 
labour, especially when superintended by a Euiopean, he is, 
though much slower in execution, almost if not quite equal 
to gaideners at home ” They are excellent and very 
labonous cultivators, and show much skill in intensive 
cultivation and the use of water Mails aie the best sugar- 
cane growers of Betul and their holdings usually pay a higher 
rental than those of other castes “ In Balaghat,” Mr Low 
remarks, 1 “ they are gieat growers of tobacco and sugarcane, 
favouring the alluvial land on the banks of rivers They 
mostly irrigate by a dhekli or dipping lift, from temporary 
wells or fiom water-holes in livers. The pole of the lift has 
a weight at one end and a kerosene tm suspended fiom the 
other Another form of lift is a hollowed tree trunk worked 
on a fulcrum, but this only raises the water a foot 01 two 
The Marars do general cultivation as well , but as a class aie 
not considered skilled agriculturists The proverb about 
their cultivating status is 

Marar , Mali jote tali 

Tali margayi , dhaie hudali , 

or, c The Marar yokes cows , if the cow dies he takes to the 
pickaxe 5 , implying that he is not usually rich enough to 
keep bullocks ” The saying has also a derogatory sense, as 
no good Hindu would yoke a cow to the plough Another 
form of lift used by the Kachhis is the Persian wheel In 
this two wheels are fixed above the well or tank and long 
looped ropes pass over them and down into the well, between 
which a line of earthen pots is secured As the ropes move 
on the wheels the pots descend into the well, are filled with 
water, brought up, and just after they reach the apex of the 
wheel and turn to descend again, the water pouis out to a 
hollow open tree-trunk, from which a channel conveys it to 
the field The wheel which turns the rope is worked by a 
man pedalling, but he cannot do more than about three hours 


1 Balaghat Disti id Gazetteei , loc cit 
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a day. The common lift for gardens is the mot or bag made 
of the hide of a bullock or buffalo This is usually worked 
by a pair of bullocks moving forwards down a slope to raise 
the mot from the well and backwards up the slope to let it 
down when empty 

“ It is necessary,” the account continues, “ for the Marar’s 
business for one member at least of his family to go to market 
with his vegetables , and the Mararm is a noteworthy feature 
in all bazars, sitting with her basket or garment spread on the 
ground, full of white onions and garlic, purple bnnjals and 
scarlet chillies, with a few handfuls of strongly flavoured green 
stuff Whether from the publicity which it entails on their 
women or from whatever cause, the Mararm does not bear 
the best of reputations for chastity , and is usually con- 
sidered rather a bold, coarse creature The distinctive 
feature of her attire is the way in which she ties up her 
body-cloth so as to leave a tail sticking up behind , whence 
the proverb shouted after her by rude little boys ‘Jump 
from roof to roof, Monkey Pull the tail of the Mararm, 
Monkey 1 She also rejoices in a very large tikh or spangle 
on her forehead and in a peculiar kind of angici (waistcoat) 
The caste are usually considered rather clannish and morose 
They live in communities by themselves, and nearly always 
inhabit a separate hamlet of the village The Marars of a 
certain place are said to have boycotted a village carpenter 
who lost an axe belonging to one of their number, so that 
he had to leave the neighbourhood for lack of custom ” 


12 Other Many Mails live m the towns and keep vegetable- or 
tbe^Vaif ° f flower-gardens just outside They sell floweis, and the 
Mali girls are very good flower -sellers, Major Sutherland 
says, being famous for their coquetry A saying about 
them is . “ The crow among birds, the jackal among beasts, 
the barber among men and the Malm among women , all 
these aie much too clever” The Mali also prepares the 
7 naui or matiiage-crown, made from the leaves of the date- 
palm, both for the bride and bridegroom at marriages In 
return he gets a present of a rupee, a piece of doth and a 
day’s food He also makes the garlands which arc used 
foi presentation at entertainments, and supplies the dad) 
bunches of flowers which are required as offerings for 
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Mahadeo The Mali keeps gai lands foi sale in the bazai, 
and when a well-to-do poison passes he goes up and puts 
a gailand lound his neck and expects a present of a pice 
01 two 

“ Physically,” Mr Low states, “ the Marai is rather a 
pooi -looking creature, dark and undersized , but the women 
aie often not bad looking, and diessed up m their best at 
a wedding, rattling then castanets and waving light-colouied 
silk handkerchiefs, give a very gi aceful dance The caste 
are not as a rule celebrated foi their cleanliness A polite 
way of addiessing a Maiai is to call him Patel” 

Halli.il, Malhad — A small caste of boatmen and fisher- 
men in the Jubbulpoie and Narsinghpur Distiicts, which 
numbered about 5000 peisons in 19 11 It is scaicely 
correct to designate the Mallahs as a distinct caste, as in 
both these Districts it appears from inquiry that the teim 
is synonymous with Kewat Appaiently, however, the 
Mallahs do form a sepaiate endogamous group, and owing 
to many of them having adopted the profession of growing 
hemp, a ciop which respectable Hindu castes usually refuse 
to cultivate, it is probable that they would not be allowed 
to intei marry with the Kewats of other Districts In the 
United Provinces Mr Ciooke states that the Mallahs, 
though, as their Arabic name indicates, of lecent oiigm, 
have matured into a definite social gioup, including a 
number of endogamous tribes The teim Mallah has 
nothing to do with the Mulla or Muhammadan pnest 
among the frontier tribes, but comes from an Arabic 
woid meaning ‘ to be salt/ or, according to another deriva- 
tion, ‘ to move the wings as a bird ; 2 The Mallahs of the 
Central Provinces are also, m spite of their Arabic name, a 
purely Hindu caste In Narsinghpur they say that their 
original ancestor was one Bali or Bahram, who was a boat- 
man and was so strong that he could carry his boat to the 
liver and back under his armpit On one occasion he 
feined Rama across the Ganges in Benares, and it is said 

1 This aiticle is based on papers Misia, Ethnographic clerk 
by Mr Shyamacharan, BA, BL, 2 Crooke’s Tubes and Castes of the 

Pleader, Narsinghpur, and Pyare Lai N W P and Oudh, art Mallah 
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that Rama gave him a horse to show his gratitude , but 
Bahrain was so ignoiant that he placed the bridle on the 
horse’s tail instead of the head And fiom this act of 
Bahrain's arose the custom of having the rudder of a boat 
at the stern instead of at the bow The Mallahs m the 
Central Provinces appear from their family names to be 
immigrants from Bundelkhand Their customs resemble 
those of lower-class Hindus Girls are usually married 
under the age of twelve years, and the remarriage of widows 
is permitted, while divorce may be effected in the piesence 
of the panchayat or caste committee by the husband and 
wife breaking a straw between them They are scantily 
clothed and aie generally poor A proverb about them 
says 

Jahan bethen Malao 
Tahan lage alao , 

or, ‘ Where Mallahs sit, there is always a fire 5 This lefeis 
to their custom of kindling fires on the rivei-bank to piotect 
themselves from cold In Narsmghpur the Mallahs have 
found a profitable opening in the cultivation of hemp, a 
crop which other Hindu castes until recently tabooed on 
account probably of the dirty nature of the piocess of 
cleaning out the fibre and the pollution necessarily caused 
to the water-supply They sow and cut hemp on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, which are regarded as auspicious days 
They also giow melons, and will not enter a melon-field 
with then shoes on or allow a woman during her periodical 
impurity to approach it The Mallahs are poor and 
llhteiate, but rank with Dhimais and Kewats, and Brahmans 
will take water from their hands 

Mana. 1 — A Diavidian caste of cultivators and labourers 
belonging to the Chanda District, from which they have 
spread to Nagpur, Bhandara and Balaghat In 19 n they 
numbered nearly 50,000 poisons, of whom 34,000 belonged 
to Chanda The ongin of the caste is obscure In the 
Chanda Scttlcnunt Repent of 1869 Majoi Lucie Smith 
wrote of them “Tradition asscits that prior to the Gond 

1 Hu-, miik 1 l)T.ul on p-per hj Mr Ihn I 11 nnil (. J’-uI.-ijn Nnnlu of 
tin (.-i-ittitr OIucv 
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conquest the Manas leigned ovei the countiy, having then 
stiongholds at Suiajgaih in Ahin and at Manikgaih in the 
Manikgaih hills, now of Hyderabad, and that after a troubled 
lule of two hundied years they fell before the Gonds. In 
appeal ance they aie of the Gond type, and aie stiongly 
and stoutly made, while in chaiacter they are hardy, in- 
dustrious and truthful. Many warlike traditions still lmgei 
among them, and doubtless in days gone by they did their 
duty as good soldiers, but they have long since hung up 
sword and shield and now lank among the best cultivatois 
of nee in Chanda” Another local tiadition states that a 
line of Mana piinces ruled at Wairagarh The names of 
three princes are lemembeied ICuiumpruhoda, the founder 
of the line , Suijat Badwaik, who fortified Surjagaih , and 
Gahilu, who built Manikgaih As regaids the name Mamk- 
garh, it may be mentioned that the tutelary deity of the 
Nagvansi kings of Bastai, who mled there before the 
accession of the present Raj-Gond dynasty in the fourteenth 
century, was Mamkya Devi, and it is possible that the chiefs 
of Wanagarh were connected with the Bastar kings Some 
of the Manas say that they, as well as the Gowaris, aie 
offshoots of the Gond tribe , and a local saying to the 
effect that ‘ The Gond, the Gowari and the Mana eat boiled 
juari or beans on leaf-plates 5 shows that they are associated 
together in the popular mmd Hislop states that the Ojhas, 
or soothsayers and minstrels of the Gonds, have a sub- 
division of Mana Ojhas, who lay claim to special sanctity, 
refusing to take food from any other caste 1 The Gonds 
have a subdivision called Mannewai, and as war is only 
a Telugu suffix for the plural, the proper name Manne 
closely resembles Mana It is shown in the article on the 
Parja tribe that the Parjas were a class of Gonds or a tube 
akin to them, who were dominant in Bastar prior to the 
later immigration under the ancestors of the present Bastar 
dynasty And the most plausible hypothesis as to the past 
histoiy of the Manas is that they were also the rulers of 
some tracts of Chanda, and were displaced like the Parjas 
by a Gond invasion from the south 

In Bhandara, where the Manas hold land, it is related 

1 Papers on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces , p 6 
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that m former times a gigantic kite lived on the hill of 
Ghurkundi, near Sakoli, and devouied the crops of the 
surrounding country by whole fields at a time The king 
of Chanda proclaimed that whoever killed the kite would be 
granted the adjoining lands A Mana shot the kite with an 
arrow and its remains were taken to Chanda in eight carts, 
and as his reward he received the grant of a zamlndan 
In appearance the Manas, or at least some of them, are 
rather fine men, nor do their complexion and features show 
more noticeable traces of aboriginal descent than those of 
the local Hindus But their neighbours in Chanda and 
Bastar, the Maria Gonds, are also taller and of a better 
physical type than the average Dravidian, so that their 
physical appearance need not militate against the above 
hypothesis They retained their taste for fighting until 
within quite recent times, and in Katol and other towns 
below the Satpuia hills, Manas were regularly enlisted as a 
town guard for repelling the Pindan raids Their descend- 
ants still retain the ancestral matchlocks, and several of 
them make good use of these as professional shikans or 
hunters Many of them aie employed as servants by land- 
owners and moneylenders for the collection of debts or the 
protection of crops, and others are proprietors, cultivators 
and labourers, while a few even lend money on their own 
account Manas hold three zamlndan estates m Bhandara 
and a few villages in Chanda , here they are considered to 
be good cultivators, but have the reputation as a caste of 
being very miserly, and though possessed of plenty, living 
only on the poorest and coaisest food 1 The Mana women 
are proverbial for the assistance which they render to their 
husbands in the work of cultivation 

Owing to then general adoption of Maratha customs, 
the Manas are now commonly regarded as a caste and not a 
forest tube, and this view may be accepted They have 
two subcastes, the Badwaik Manas, or soldiers, and the 
Khad Manas, who live m the plains and are considered to 
be of impure descent Badwaik or ‘ The Great Ones ’ is a 
titular term applied to a person carrying arms, and assumed 
by certain Rajputs and also by some of the lower castes 
1 Ut\ A WoTtl m Cl ;/ / District Guzt "tit, p- ir . gQ 
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A thud gioup of Manas are now amalgamated with the 
Kunbis as a legulat subdivision of that caste, though they 
aie legal ded as somewhat lowei than the others They 
have also a number of exogamous septs of the usual titulai 
and totemistic types, the few recognisable names being 
Marathi. It is worth noticing that seveial pairs of these 
septs, as Jamare and Gazbe, Narnaii and Chudn, Wagh and 
Rawat, and otheis aie piohibited from intermarriage And 
this may be a relic of some wider scheme of division of the 
type common among the Austiahan aborigines. The social 
customs of the Manas are the same as those of the othei 
lower Maiatha castes, as descnbed in the articles on Kunbi, 
ICohli and Mahai A bnde-price of Rs 12-8 is usually 
paid, and if the bridegroom’s father has the money, he takes 
it with him on going to anange for the match Only one 
man led woman of the bndegioom’s family accompanies him 
to the wedding, and she tluows rice over him five times 
Four days in the year are appointed for the celebration of 
weddings, the festivals of Shiviatn and of Akhatij, and 
a day each in the months of Magh (January) and Phagun 
(February) This rule, however, is not universal Biahmans 
do not usually officiate at then ceremonies, but they employ 
a Brahman to prepare the rice which is thrown over the 
couples Marriage within the sept is forbidden, as well as 
the union of the childien of two sisters But the practice 
of marrying a brother’s daughtei to a sister’s son is a very 
favourite one, being known as Mahunchar, and in this 
respect the Manas lesemble the Gonds When a widow is 
to be remarried, she stops on the way by the bank of a 
stream as she is proceeding to her new husband’s house, and 
here her clothes are taken off and buried by an exorcist 
with a view to laying the first husband’s spirit and prevent- 
ing it from troubling the new household If a woman goes 
wiong with a man of another caste she is not finally cast 
out, but if she has a child she must first dispose of it to 
somebody else after it is weaned She may then be re- 
admitted into caste by having her hair shaved off and giving 
three feasts , the first is prepared by the caste and eaten 
outside her house, the second is prepared by her relatives 
and eaten within her house, and at the third the caste 
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lemstate her by partaking of food cooked by herself The 
dead are either buried or burnt , in the former case a 
feast is given immediately after the buiial and no further 
mourning is observed , m the latter the period of mourning 
is three days As among the Gonds, the dead are laid with 
feet to the north A woman is impure for seven days after 
child-birth 

The Manas have Bhats or genealogists of their own 
caste, a separate one being appointed for each sept The 
Bhat of any sept can only accept gifts from members of that 
sept, though he may take food from any one of the caste 
The Bhats are m the position of beggars, and the other 
Manas will not take food from them Every man must 
have a Bhat for his family under penalty of being tempor- 
al lly put out of caste It is said that the Bhats foimerly 
had books showing the pedigrees of the different families, 
but that once in a spirit of arrogance they placed their shoes 
upon the books , and the other Manas, not brooking this 
insolence, burnt the books The gravity of such an act may 
be realised when it is stated that if anybody even threatens 
to hit a Mana with a shoe, the indignity put upon him is so 
great that he is temporarily excluded from caste and penal- 
ised for readmission Since this incident the Bhats have to 
address the Manas as ‘ Brahma/ to show their respect, the 
Mana leplymg ‘ Ram, Ram/ Their women weai short loin- 
cloths, exposing part of the thigh, like the Gonds They 
eat pork and drink liquor, but will take cooked food only 
fiom Biahmans 

1 History Manbhao. 1 — A leligious sect or oidei, which has now 

of the r become a caste, belonging to the Maiatha Districts of the 
Central Provinces and to Berai Their total strength in 
India in 19 11 was 10,000 persons, of whom the Central 
Provinces and Berar contained 4000 The name would 
appear to have some such meaning as ‘The icvercnd 
brothers’ The Manbhaos arc stated to be a Vaishnavite 

1 1 ms article is compiled from notes btirph , Captain Mac! intosli s Acrctn t 
on the caste driven up by Colonel cf t! e Met c/ cos (India Ofiice 1 nets) , 
M id mm urd contributed to the and a paper by I’v'ire Li! Misrn, 
/'it'/ tie sp’p-r !)' Mm Ilor, I thmyraphic cler! 
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oiclci founded in Beiai some two ccntunes ago 1 They 
themselves say that then older is a thousand yeais old and 
that it was founded by one Aijun Bhat, who lived at 
Domegaon, near Ahmadnagai. He was a gieat Sanskut 
scholar and a devotee of Knshna, and pleached his doctrines 
to all except the impuic castes Ridhpui, m Berai, is the 
piesent headquarters of the oidei, and contains a monastery 
and tlnee temples, dedicated to Krishna and Dattatieya , 2 
the only deities lecogmsed by the Manbhaos Each temple 
is named after a village, and is piesided over by a Mahant 
elected from the celibate Manbhaos. Theie aie othei 
Mahants, also known aftci the names of villages or towns 
in which the monasteries over which they pieside are 
located. Among these aie Sheone, fiom the village near 
Chandur in Amiaoti Distnct , Akulne, a village neai 
Ahmadnagai , Lasorkai, fiom Lasoi, near Auiangabad , 
Mehkaikar, fiom Mehkai in Buldana , and otheis The 
order thus belongs to Berar and the adjoining parts of 
India Colonel Mackenzie descnbes Ridhpur as follows 
“The name is said to be derived fiom udh , meaning blood, 
a Rakshas or demon having been killed there by Paia- 
surama, and it owes its sanctity to the fact that the god 
lived there Black stones innumerable scattered about the 
town show where the god’s footsteps became visible At 
Ridhpur Kiishna is represented by an ever-open, sleeplessly 
watching eye, and some Manbhaos carry about a small 
black stone disk with an eye painted on it as an amulet ” 
Frequently their shnnes contain no images, but are simply 
chahitras or platforms built over the place where Knshna 
or Dattatreya left marks of their footprints Over the 
platform is a small veranda, which the Manbhaos kiss, 
calling upon the name of the god Sukh, m Bhandaia, 
is also a headquarters of the caste, and contains many 
Manbhao tombs Here they burn camphor in honoui of 
Dattatreya and make offerings of cocoanuts They make 
pilgrimages to the different shrines at the full moons of 
Chait (March) and Kartik (October) They pay reverence 
to no deities except Krishna and Dattatreya, and observe 

1 Bt 7 dr Census Report (1881), p 62 devotee who has been deified as an 

2 Dattatreya was a celebrated Sivite incarnation of Siva 
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the festivals of Gokul Ashtami in August and Datta- 
Jayantn in December They consider the month of Aghan 
(November) as holy, because Krishna called it so in the 
Bhagavat-Glta. This is their sacred book, and they reject 
the other Hindu scriptures Their conception of Krishna is 
based on his description of himself to Arjun in the Bhaga- 
vat-Glta as follows “ ‘ Behold things wonderful, never seen 
before, behold in this my body the whole world, animate 
and inanimate But as thou art unable to see with these 
thy natural eyes, I will give thee a heavenly eye, with which 
behold my divine connection ’ 

“ The son of Pandu then beheld within the body of the 
god of gods standing together the whole universe divided 
forth into its vast variety He was overwhelmed with 
wonder and every hair was raised on end ‘ But I am not 
to be seen as thou hast seen me even by the assistance of 
the Vedas, by mortification, by sacrifices, by charitable gifts 
but I am to be seen, to be known in truth, and to be 
obtained by that worship which is offered up to me alone 
and he goeth unto me whose works are done for me who 
esteemeth me supreme who is my servant only who hath 
abandoned all consequences, and who liveth amongst all 
men without hatred ’ ” 

Again “ He my servant is dear to me who is free from 
enmity, the friend of all nature, merciful, exempt from all 
pride and selfishness, the same in pain and in pleasure, 
patient of wrong, contented, constantly devout, of subdued 
passions and firm resolves, and whose mind and under- 
standing are fixed on me alone” 

2 Dm- The Manbhaos are now divided into thiee classes the 

thTordcr Brahmachari , the Gharban , and the Bhope The Brahma- 
chan are the ascetic members of the sect who subsist by 
begging and devote their lives to meditation, prayer and 
spiritual instruction The Ghaiban are those who, while 
leading a mendicant life, wearing the distinctive black dre» 
of the order and having their heads shaved, arc permitted 
to get married with the permission of their Mahant or gm’J 
The ceremony is performed in strict puvacy inside a tempi*' 
A man sometimes signifies his choice of a spouse by putting 
his jhoh or beggar’s wallet upon hers, if she lets it remain 
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theie, the betiothal is complete A woman may show her 
prefeience for a man by bunging a pan of gai lands and 
placing one on his head and the other on that of the image 
of Krishna. The maniage is celebrated accoiding to the 
custom of the Kunbis, but without feasting or music. 
Widows are peimitted to marry again. Manied women 
do not wear bangles nor toe-lings nor the customary neck- 
lace of beads , they put on no jewelleiy, and have no choh 
or bodice The Bhope or Bhoall, the thud division of the 
caste, are wholly secular and wear no distinctive dress, 
except sometimes a black head-cloth They may engage 
in any occupation that pleases them, and sometimes act as 
seivants in the temples of the caste In Berar they 
are divided into thirteen has 01 ordeis, named after the 
disciples of Arjun Bhat, who founded the various shrines 
The Manbhaos are reciuited by initiation of both men 
and women from any except the impure castes. Young 
children who have been vowed by their parents to a reli- 
gious life or are left without relations, aie taken into the 
order Women usually join it either as childien or late in 
life The celibate members, male or female, live separately 
in companies like monks and nuns They do not travel 
together, and hold services in their temples at different times 
A woman admitted into the order is henceforward the disciple 
of the woman who initiated her by whispering the guru 
mantra or sacred verse into hei ear She addresses her 
preceptress as mother and the other women as sisters The 
Manbhaos aie intelligent and generally literate, and they 
lead a simple and pure life They are respectable and are 
respected by the people, and a guru or spiritual teacher is 
often taken from them in place of a Brahman or Gosam 
They often act as priests or gurus to the Mahars, for whom 
Brahmans will not perform these services Their honesty 
and humility are proverbial among the Kunbis, and are m 
pleasing contrast to the character of many of the Hindu 
mendicant orders They consider it essential that all their 
converts should be able to read the Bhagavat-Gita or a 
commentary on it, and for this purpose teach them to read 
and write during the rainy season when they are assembled 
at one of their monasteries 
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One of the leading tenets of the Manbhaos is a respect 
for all forms of animal and even vegetable life, much on a 
par with that of the Jams They strain water through a 
cloth before drinking it, and then delicately wipe the cloth 
to preserve any insects that may be upon it They should 
not drink water m, and hence cannot reside in, any village 
where animal sacrifices are offered to a deity They will 
not cut down a tree nor break off a branch, or even a blade 
of grass, nor pluck a fruit or an ear of corn Some, it is 
said, will not even bathe m tanks for fear of destroying 
msect-life For this reason also they readily accept cooked 
food as alms, so that they may avoid the risk of the destruc- 
tion of life involved m cooking The Manbhaos dislike the 
dm and noise of towns, and live geneially m secluded places, 
coming into the towns only to beg Except in the rains 
they wander about from place to place. They beg in the 
morning, and then return home and, after bathing and 
taking their food, read then religious books They must 
always worship Krishna before taking food, and for this 
purpose when travelling they carry an image of the deity 
about with them They will take food and water from the 
higher castes, but they must not do so from persons of low 
caste on pam of temporary excommunication They neither 
smoke nor chew tobacco Both men and women shave the 
head clean, and men also the face This is first done on 
initiation by the village barber But the sendJn or scalp- 
lock and moustaches of the novice must be cut off by his 
guru, this being the special mark of his renunciation of the 
world The scalp-locks of the various candidates are pre- 
served until a sufficient quantity of hair has been collected, 
when ropes are made of it, which they fasten round their 
loins This may be because Hindus attach a special efficacy 
to the scalp-lock, perhaps as being the seat of a mans 
strength 01 powei The nuns also shave their heads, and 
generally eschew every kind of peisonal adornment Both 
monks and nuns usually dress in black or ashen-grey clothes 
as a mark of humility, though some ha\e discarded black in 
favour of the usual Hindu mendicant colour of red ochre 
The black colour is in keeping with the complexion 
Ktishna, their chief god They dye their cloths v ith 
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lamp-black mixed with a little watei and oil They usually 
sleep on the giound, with the exception of those who are 
Mahants, and they sometimes have no metal vessels, but use 
bags made of strong cloth foi holding food and watei 
Men’s names have the suffix Boa, as Datto Boa, Kesho Boa, 
while those of boys end in da, as Manoda, Raojlda, and 
those of women in Bai, as Gopa Bai, Som Bai. The dead 
aic buried, not in the common burial-giounds, but in some 
waste place The coipse is laid on its side, facing the east, 
with head to the noith and feet to the south A piece of silk 
or othei valuable cloth is placed on it, on which salt is 
sprinkled, and the eaith is then filled in and the giound 
levelled so as to leave no tiace of the giave No memonal 
is elected over a Manbhao tomb, and no mourning nor cere- 
mony of punfication is obseived, nor are oblations offered 
to the spiiits of the dead If the dead man leaves any 
piopeity, it is expended on feeding the brotherhood for ten 
days , and if not, the Mahant of his Older usually does this 
in his name 

The Manbhaos aie dissenters from oithodox Hinduism, 4 Hostility 
and have thus naturally incuired the hostility of the Brah- Manbhaos 
mans Mi Kitts remarks of them 1 “The Biahmans hate and 
the Manbhaos, who have not only thrown off the Brahmanical Brahmans 
yoke themselves, but do much to oppose the influence of 
Brahmans among the agricultunsts The Brahmans repre- 
sent them as descended from one Krishna Bhat, a Brahman 
who was outcasted for keeping a beautiful Mang woman as 
his mistress His four sons were called the Mcing-bhaos 
or Mang brothers” This is an excellent instance of the 
Brahman talent for piessmg etymology into their service as 
an argument, m which respect they resemble the Jesuits 
By asserting that the Manbhaos are descended from a Mang 
woman, one of the most despised castes, they attempt to 
dispose of these enemies of a Brahman hegemony without 
further ado 

Another story about their wearing black or ashen- 
coloured clothes 1 elated by Colonel Mackenzie is that 
Krishna Bhat’s followers, refusing to believe the aspersions 
cast on their leader by the Brahmans, but knowing that 

1 Bet dr Census Report (1881), p 62 
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some one among them had been guilty of the sin imputed 
to him, determined to decide the matter by the ordeal of 
fire Having made a fire, they cast into it their own clothes 
and those of their guru , each man having previously written 
his name on his garments The sacred fire made short work 
of all the clothes except those of Krishna Bhat, which it 
rejected and refused to burn, thereby forcing the unwilling 
disciples to believe that the finger of God pointed to their 
revered guru as the sinner In spite of the shock of thus 
discovering that their idol had feet of very human clay, they 
still continued to regard Knshna Bhat’s precepts as good 
and worthy of being followed, only stipulating that for all 
time Manbhaos should wear clothes the colour of ashes, in 
memory of the sacred fire which had disclosed to them their 
guru's sin 

Captain Mackintosh also relates that “About AD 17801 
a Brahman named Anand Rishi, an inhabitant of Paithan on 
the Godavari, maltreated a Manbhao, who came to ask for 
alms at his door This Manbhao, after being beaten, pro- 
ceeded to his friends in the vicinity, and they collected a 
laige number of brethren and went to the Brahman to 
demand satisfaction , Anand Rishi assembled a number 
of Gosams and his friends, and pursued and attacked the 
Manbhaos, who fled and asked Ahalya Bai, Rani of Indore, 
to protect them , she endeavoured to pacify Anand Rishi 
by telling him that the Manbhaos were her gums , he said 
that they were Mangs, but declared that if they agreed to 
his proposals he would forgive them , one of them was that 
they were not to go to a Brahman’s house to ask for alms, 
and another that if any Brahman repeated Anand Rishi s 
name and drew a line acioss the road when a Manbhao was 
advancing, the Manbhao, without saying a "word, must return 
the road he came Notwithstanding this attempt to prevent 
their approaching a Brahman’s house, they continue to ask 
alms of the Biahmans, and some Brahmans make a point of 
supplying them with provisions ” 

This story endeavours to explain a superstition still 
observed by the caste This is that when a Manbhao is 
proceeding along a road, if any one draws a line across the 
road with a slick m front of him the Manbhao will wait 
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without passing the line until some one else comes up and 
ciosses it befoie him In reality this is piobably a pnmitive 
superstition similai to that which makes a man stop when a 
snake has ciosscd the load in front of him and efface its 
• track befoie pioceeding It is said that the membeis of the 
01 dei also cany their sticks upside down, and a saying is 
lepeatcd about them 

Manbhao hoka 7 kale kapie da tin mucin mundluita hat , 

Ulh lalcu hath men palm wok kya Sahib milt a haij 

or, “The Manbhao weais black clothes, shaves his face and 
holds his stick upside down, and thinks he will find God that 
way ” 

This saying is attnbuted to Kablr 
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Mang 1 . 1 — A low impure caste of the Maratha Districts, 
who act as village musicians and castrate bullocks, while 
their women serve as midwives The Mangs are also some- 
times known as Vajantri or musician They numbered 
more than 90,000 persons in 1911, of whom 30,000 
belonged to the Nagpur and Nerbudda Divisions of the 
Central Provinces, and 60,000 to Berar The real origin 
of the Mangs is obscure, but they probably originated from 
the subject tribes and became a caste through the adoption 
of the menial services which constitute their profession In 
a Maratha book called the Shudra Kamlakar, 2 it is stated 
that the Mang was the offspring of the union of a Vaidch 
man and an Ambashtha woman A Vaideh was the ille- 
gitimate child of a Vaishya father and a Brahman mother, 
and an Ambashtha of a Brahman father and a Vaishya 
mother The business of the Mang was to play on the 
flute and to make known the wishes of the Raja to his 
subjects by beat of drum He was to live in the foiest or 
outside the village, and was not to enter it except with the 
Raja’s permission He was to remove the dead bodies of 
strangcis, to hang criminals, and to take away and appro- 
pnatc the clothes and bedding of the dead The Mang* 
themselves 1 elate the following legend of their origin a c 
gi\cn by Mi Sathe Long ago before cattle were used for 

1 This -mirk is Imul pnrtl) on n C\tn Assistant Commi'sioncr 
piper h> Mr Adi) tit Sillr“tm Sitlit, - P 35,9 
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ploughing, theic was so Icmble a famine upon the eaith 
that all the giam was eaten up, and theie was none left for 
seed. Mahadco took pity on the few men who wcie left 
alive, and gave them some grain foi sowing In those days 
men used to diag the plough tlnough the eaith themselves 
But when a Kunbi, to whom Mahadeo had given some seed, 
went to tiy and sow it, he and his family were so emaciated 
by hungei that the}* wcie unable, in spite of theii united 
efforts, to get the plough through the ground In this 
pitiable case the Kunbi besought Mahadeo to give him 
some fuithei assistance, and Mahadeo then appealed, and, 
bringing with him the bull Nandi, upon which he lode, told 
the Kunbi to yoke it to the plough. This was done, and 
so long as Mahadco icmained present, Nandi dragged the 
plough peaceably and successfully But as soon as the god 
disappeared, the bull became restive and refused to woik 
any longer The Kunbi, being helpless, again complained 
to Mahadeo, when the god appealed, and m his wiath at 
the conduct of the bull, gieat drops of perspnation stood 
upon his blow One of these fell to the ground, and im- 
mediately a coal-black man spiang up and stood ready to 
do Mahadco’s bidding. He was ordered to biing the bull 
to reason, and he went and castrated it, after which it 
worked well and quietly , and since then the Kunbis have 
always used bullocks for ploughing, and the descendants of 
the man, who was the first Mang, are employed in the office 
for which he was created It is further related that Nandi, 
the bull, cuised the Mang m his pain, saying that he and 
his descendants should never denve any profit fiom plough- 
ing with cattle And the Mangs say that to this day none 
of them prosper by taking to cultivation, and quote the 
following proverb 'Kelt khcti , Zhdli matt ,’ or, ‘If a Mang 
sows gram he will only reap dust’ 

The caste is divided into the following subcastes 2 Sub- 
Dakhne, Khandeshe and Berarya, or those belonging to the duisl0ns 
Deccan, Khandesh and Berar , Ghodke, those who tend 
horses, Dafle, tom-tom playeis , Uchle, pickpockets, 

Pindari, descendants of the old fieebooteis, Kakaikadhc, 
stone-diggers , Holer, hide-cuiers , and Garon The Gaions ' 

1 See also separate article Mang Garori 
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are a sept of vagrant snake-charmers and jugglers Many 
are professional criminals. 

The caste is divided into exogamous family groups 
named after animals 01 other objects, or of a titular nature 
One or two have the names of other castes Members of 
the same group may not intermany Those who are well- 
to-do marry their daughters very young for the sake of 
social estimation, but there is no compulsion in this matter 
In families which are particularly friendly, Mr Sathe 
lemarks, children may be betrothed before birth if the two 
mothers are with child together. Betel is distributed, and 
a definite contract is made, on the supposition that a boy 
and girl will be born Sometimes the abdomen of each 
woman is marked with red vermilion A grown-up girl 
should not be allowed to see her husband’s face before 
marriage The wedding is held at the bride’s house, but if 
it is more convenient that it should be in the bridegrooms 
village, a temporary house is found for the bnde’s party, 
and the marriage-shed is built in front of it The bride 
must wear a yellow bodice and cloth, yellow and red being 
generally consideied among Hindus as the auspicious colours 
for weddings When she leaves for her husband’s house 
she puts on another or gomg-away dress, which should be 
as fine as the family can afford, and thereafter she may wear 
any colour except white The distinguishing marks of a 
married woman are the viangal-sutravi or holy thread, winch 
her husband ties on her neck at marriage , the gaisoh or 
string of black beads round the neck , the silver toe-rings 
and glass bangles If any one of these is lost, it must be 
replaced at once, or she is likely soon to be a widow Th c 
food served at the wedding-feast consists of rice and pulse, 
but more essential than these is an ample provision of liquor 
It is a necessary feature of a Mang wedding that the bride- 
groom should go to it riding on a horse. The Mahais, 
another low caste of the Maratha Districts, worship the 
horse, and between them and the Mangs theie exists a long- 
standing feud, so that they do not, if they can help it, drink 
of the same veil The sight of a Mang riding on a horse is 
thus gall and wormwood to the Mahais, who consider it a 
tcrnble degradation to the noble animal, and this fact 
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inflaming their natural enmity, foimeily led to liots between 
the castes Undei native rule the Mangs were public 
executioners, and it was said to be the pioudest moment 
of a Mangs life when he could perform his office on a 
Mahai 

The bride proceeds to hei husband’s house for a short 
visit immediately after the mariiage, and then goes home 
again Theieafter, till such time as she finally goes to live 
with him, she makes brief visits for festivals or on other 
social occasions, or to help her mother-in-law, if her assist- 
ance is required If the mother-in-law is ill and requires 
somebody to wait on her, or if she is a shrew and wants 
some one to bully, or if she has strict ideas of discipline and 
wishes personally to conduct the bride’s training for married 
life, she makes the girl come more frequently and stay 
longer 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, and a widow 4 Widow 
may marry any one except persons of her own family group marna § e 
or her husband’s elder brother, who stands to her in the 
light of a father She is peimitted, but not obliged, to mairy 
her husband’s younger brothei, but if he has performed the 
dead man’s obsequies, she may not marry him, as this act 
has placed him m the relation of a son to her deceased 
husband More usually the widow marries some one m 
another village, because the remarriage is always held in 
some slight disrepute, and she prefers to be at a distance 
from her first husband’s family Divorce is said to be per- 
mitted only for persistent misconduct on the part of the 
wife. 

The caste always bury the dead and observe mourning 5 Burial 
only for three days On returning from a burial they all 
get drunk, and then go to the house of the deceased and 
chew the bitter leaves of the mm tree (Meha mdica ) These 
they then spit out of their mouths to indicate their complete 
severance from the dead man 

The caste beat drums at village festivals, and castrate 6 Occupy 
cattle, and they also make brooms and mats of date-palm tlon 
and keep leeches for blood-letting Some of them are 
village watchmen and their women act as midwives As 
soon as a baby is born, the midwife blows into its mouth, 
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ears and nose in order to clear them of any impediments 
When a man is initiated by a guru or spiritual preceptor, the 
latter blows into his ear, and the Mangs therefore say that 
on account of this act of the midwife they are the gurus of 
all Hindus During an eclipse the Mangs beg, because the 
demons Rahu and Ketu, who are believed to swallow the 
sun and moon on such occasions, were both Mangs, and 
devout Hindus give alms to their fellow- castemen m order 
to appease them Those of them who are thieves are said 
not to steal from the persons of a woman, a bangle-seller, a 
Lmgayat Mali or another Mang 1 In Maratha villages they 
sometimes take the place of Chamars, and work in leather, 
and one writer says of them “ The Mang is a village 
menial in the Maratha villages, making all leather ropes, 
thongs and whips, which are used by the cultivators , he 
frequently acts as watchman , he is by piofession a thief 
and executioner , he readily hires himself as an assassin, 
and when he commits a robbery he also frequently murders 
In his menial capacity he receives presents at seed-time and 
harvest, and it is said that the Kunbi will never send the 
Mang empty away, because he represents the wrath of 
Mahadeo, being made from the god’s sweat when he was 
angry 

The caste especially venerate the goddess Devi They 
apparently identify Devi with Saraswati, the goddess of 
wisdom, and they have a story to the effect that once 
Brahma wished to ravish his daughter Saraswati She fled 
from him and went to all the gods, but none of them would 
protect her for fear of Brahma At last in despair she came 
to a Mang’s house, and the Mang stood in the door and 
kept off Brahma with a wooden club In return for this 
Saraswati blessed him and said that he and his descendants 
should never lack for food They also revere Mahadeo, and 
on every Monday they worship the cow, placing vermilion 
on her forehead and washing her feet The cat is regarded 
as a sacred animal, and a Mang’s most solemn oath is sworn 
on a cat A house is defiled if a cal or a do" dies or a cat 

o 

has kittens m it, and all the earthen pots must be broken 
If a man accidentally kills a cat or a dog a heavy penance is 
1 fien't Ca an Re for' (1SS1), p j .7 
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exacted, and two feasts must be given to the caste To kill 
an ass 01 a monkey is a sin only less heinous A man is 
also put out of caste if lacked or beaten with a shoe by any 
one of anothei caste, even a Biahman, or if he is struck with 
the kathii or mattiess made of lags which the villageis put 
on then sleeping-cots Mr Gayei lemarks 1 that “The 
Mangs show gieat respect for the bamboo , and at a 
mamage the bndal couple aie made to stand in a bamboo 
basket They also levercnce the mm tiee, and the Mangs 
of Sholapui spread hanali 2 glass and mm leaves on the 
spot where one of their caste dies ” The social status of 
the Mangs is of the lowest They usually live in a sepaiate 
quaiter of the village and have a well for their own use 
Thejr may not enter temples It is lecoided that under 
native lule the Mahais and Mangs were not allowed within 
the gates of Poona between 3 PM and 9 AM, because 
before nine and after three then bodies cast too long a 
shadow , and whenever theii shadow fell upon a Biahman 
it polluted him, so that he daie not taste food or water until 
he had bathed and washed the impurity away So also no 
low-caste man was allowed to live in a walled town , cattle 
and dogs could freely enter and remain but not the Mahar 
or Mang 3 The caste will eat the flesh of pigs, rats, 
crocodiles and jackals and the leavings of others, and some 
of them will eat beef Men may be distinguished by the 
senaz flute which they cariy and by a large ring of gold or 
brass worn in the lobe of the ear A Mang’s sign-manual 
is a representation of his bhall-smgara or castiation-kmfe 
Women are tattooed before marriage, with dots on the 
forehead, nose, cheeks and chin, and with figures of a date- 
palm on the forearm, a scorpion on the palm of the hand, 
and flies on the fingers The caste do not bear a good 
character, and it is said of a cruel man, f Mang-Ntrdayi] 
or ‘ Hardhearted as a Mang ’ 

Mang’-Gapori. — This is a criminal subdivision of the 
Mang caste, residing principally m Berar They were not 

1 Lectui es on the Criminal Tribes 3 Dr Murray Mitchell’s Gieat Re- 

of the Centi al Provinces, p 79 ligions of India, p 63 

2 Cynodon dactylon 
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separately recorded at the census The name Garon appears 
to be a corruption of Garudi, and signifies a snake-charmer 1 
Garuda, the Brahminy kite, the bud on which Vishnu rides, 
was the great subduer of snakes, and hence probably snake- 
chaimers are called Garudi. Some of the Mang-Garoris 
are snake-charmers, and this may have been the original 
occupation of the caste, though the bulk of them now appear 
to live by dealing in cattle and thieving The following 
notice of them is abstracted from Major Gunthorpe’s Notes 
on Criminal Tribes 2 They usually travel about with small 
pals or tents, taking their wives, children, buffaloes and 
dogs with them. The men are well set up and tall 
Their costume is something like that worn by professional 
gymnasts, consisting of light and short reddish-brown 
drawers ( chaddi ), a waistband with fringe at either end 
( katchhe ), and a sheet thrown over the shoulders The 
Naik or headman of the camp may be recognised by his 
wearing some red woollen cloth about his person or a red 
shawl over his shoulders The women have short sans 
(body-cloths), usually of blue, and tied in the Telugu fashion 
They are generally very violent when any attempt is made 
to search an encampment, especially if there is stolen 
property concealed in it Instances have been known of 
their seizing their infants by the ankles and swinging them 
round their heads, declaring they would continue doing so 
till the children died, if the police did not leave the camp 
Sometimes also the women of a gang have been known to 
throw off all their clothing and appear in a perfect state of 
nudity, declaring they would charge the police with violating 
theii modesty Men of this tribe are expeit cattle-lifters, 
but confine themselves chiefly to buffaloes, which they steal 
while out grazing and very dexterously disguise by trimming 
the horns and firing, so as to avoid recognition by their 
rightful owners To steal goats and sheep is also one of 
their favourite occupations, and they will either carry the 
animals off from their pens at night or kill them while out 
glazing, in the following manner having marked a sheep or 
goat which is feeding farthest away from the flock, the thief 
awaits his opportunity till the shcpbeid’s back is turned, 
1 From i non. b> Mr 1 1 in Lll - Times lV-s, Ponilnj, 1 SS 2 
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when the animal is quickly captuied Placing his foot on 
the back of the neck near the head, and seizing it under the 
' chin with his right hand, the thief breaks the animal’s neck 
by a sudden jerk , he then throws the body into a bush or 
in some dip in the ground to hide it, and walks away, 
watching from a distance The shepherd, ignorant of the 
loss of ope of his animals, goes on leisurely driving his flock 
before yhim, and when he is well out of sight the Mang- 
Garori removes the captured carcase to his encampment 
Great care is taken that the skin, horns and hoofs should be 
immediately burnt so as to avoid detection. Their ostensible 
occupation is to trade in barren half-starved buffaloes and 
buffalo calves, or in country ponies They also purchase 
from Gaoh herdsmen barren buffaloes, which they profess 
to be able to make fertile , if successful they return them 
for double the purchase-money, but if not, having obtained 
if possible some earnest-money, they abscond and sell the 
animals at a distance 1 Like the Bhamtas, the Mang-Garoiis, 
Major Gunthorpe states, make it a rule not to give a girl in 
marriage until the intended husband has proved himself an 
efficient thief Mr Gayer 2 writes as follows of the caste 
“ I do not think Major Gunthorpe lays sufficient emphasis on 
the part taken by the women in crimes, for they apparently 
do by far the major part of the thieving Shernng says the 
men never commit house-breaking and very seldom rob on 
the highway he calls them ‘ wanderers, showmen, jugglers 
and conjurors,’ and describes them as robbers who get their 
information by performing before the houses of rich bankers 
and others Mang-Garori 3 women steal in markets and 
other places of public resort They wait to see somebody 
put down his clothes or bag of rupees and watch till his 
attention is attracted elsewhere, when, walking up quietly 
between the article and its owner, they drop their petticoat 
either over or by it, and manage to transfer the stolen pro- 
perty into their basket while picking up the petticoat If 
an unfavourable omen occurs on the way when the women 
set out to pilfer they place a stone on the ground and dash 

1 Kennedy, Criminal Classes of the 3 This passage is quoted by Mr 

Bombay P> esidency, p 122 Gayer from the Supplement to the 

2 Lectin es on some Cumznal Tubes Central Provinces Police Gazette of 

of India 24th January 1905 
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another on to it saying, ‘ If the obstacle is lemoved, break', 
if the stone stiuck is broken, they consider that the obstacle 
portended by the unfavourable omen is removed from their 
path, and proceed on their way , but if not, they leturn. 
Stolen articles are often bartered at liquor-shops for drink, 
and the Kalars act as receivers of stolen property for the 
Mang-Garoris ” 

The following are some particulars taken from yin old 
account of the criminal Mangs 1 Their leader or he{ iman 
was called the nciik and was elected by a majority of votes, 
though considerable regard was paid to heredity. The 
naik's person and property weie alike inviolable, after a 
successful foray each of the gang contributed a quarter of 
his share to the naik, and from the fund thus made up were 
defrayed the expenses of preparation, religious offerings and 
the triumphal feast A pair of shoes were usually given 
to a Brahman and alms to the poor. To each band was 
attached an informer, who was also receiver of the stolen 
goods These peisons were usually bangle- or perfume- 
sellers or jewelleis In this capacity they weie admitted 
into the women’s apartments and so enabled to form a 
correct notion of the topography of a house and a shrewd 
guess as to the wealth of its inmates Like all barbarous 
tribes and all persons addicted to criminal practices the 
Mangs were extremely superstitious They never set out 
on an expedition on a Friday. After the birth of a child 
the mother and another woman stood on opposite sides of 
the cradle, and the former tossed her child to the other, 
commending it to the mercy of Jai Gopal, and waited to 
receive it back in like manner in the name of Jai Govind 
Both Gopal and Govind are names of Krishna The Mangs 
usually married young in life If a girl happened to hang 
heavy on hand she was married at the age of puberty to 
the deity In other words, she was attached as a prostitute 
to the temple of the god Khandoba or the goddess Yellatna 
Those belonging to the service of the latter were wont in 
the month of February to parade the streets in a state of 
utter nudity. When a bachelor wished to marry a uiclow 

* Hutton’s Deco t* art 16S, quoting *tn nccoiint 1 >\ 

Cv * n /; 'ts iflna-i ( I&57), pp i6y IWr 
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he was first united to a swallow-wort plant, and this was 
immediately dug up and transplanted, and withenng away 
left him at liberty to many the widow If a lady survived 
the soi iow caused by the death of two 01 three husbands she 
could not again enter the holy state unless she consented to 
be manied with a fowl undei hei aimpit, the unfortunate 
bud being afterwards killed to appease the manes of her 
foimer consoits 

Mamhar. 1 — A small caste of pedlais and hawkers In 
noithein India the Mamhais are makers of glass bangles, 
and cotiespond to the Kacheia caste of the Central Piovinces. 
Mi Nesfield remarks 2 that the special industiy of the 
Mamhais of the United Provinces is the making of glass 
bangles or biacelets These are an indispensable adjunct to 
the domestic life of the Hindu woman , for the glass bangle 
is not vrorn for peisonal ornament, but as the badge of the 
matrimonial state, like the wedding-ring in Europe But 
in the Cential Provinces glass bangles are made by the 
Kacheras and the Muhammadan Turkans or Sisgars, and 
the Mamhars are petty hawkers of stationery and articles 
for the toilet, such as miniature looking-glasses, boxes, 
stockings, needles and thread, spangles, and imitation 
jewellery , and Hindu Jogis and others who take to this 
occupation are accustomed to give their caste as Mamhar 
In 1 91 1 nearly 700 persons belonging to the caste were 
returned from the northern Districts of the Central Piovinces. 
The Mamhars are nominally Muhammadans, but they retain 
many Hindu customs At their weddings they erect a 
marriage-tent, anoint the couple with oil and turmeric and 
make them wear a kankan or wrist-band, to which is attached 
a small purse containing a little mustard-seed and a silver 
ring The mustard is intended to scare away the evil 
spirits When the marriage procession reaches the bride’s 
village it is met by her people, one of whom holds a bamboo 
in his hands and bars the advance of the procession The 
bridegroom’s father thereupon makes a present of a rupee 

1 This article is based on papers by Munshi Pyare Lai Misra of the Gazet- 
Rai Sahib Nanakchand, BA, Head- teer office 
master, Saugor High School, and 2 Bi tef View, p 30 
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to the village panchayat, and his people are allowed to 
proceed When the bridegroom reaches the bnde’s house 
he finds hei younger sister carrying a kalas or pot of water 
on her head , he drops a rupee into it and enters the house 
The bride’s sister then comes holding above hei head a 
small frame like a tazia 1 with a cocoanut core hanging 
inside. She raises the frame as high as she can to prevent 
the bridegroom from plucking out the cocoanut core, which, 
however, he succeeds in doing in the end The girl applies 
powdered mehndi or henna to the little fingei of the 
boy’s right hand, in return for which she receives a rupee 
and a piece of cloth The Kazi then recites verses from the 
Koran which the bridegroom repeats after him, and the 
bride does the same m her turn This is the Nikah or 
marriage pioper, and before it takes place the bridegrooms 
father must present a nose-ring to the bride The parents 
also fix the Meher or dowry, which, however, is not a dowry 
proper, but a stipulation that if the bridegroom should put 
away his wife after marriage he will pay her a certain agreed 
sum After the Nikah the bridegroom is given some spices, 
which he grinds on a slab with a roller He must do the 
grinding very slowly and gently so as to make no noise, or 
it is believed that the mariied life of the couple will be 
bioken by quanels A widow is permitted to marry the 
younger bt other of her deceased husband, but not his elder 
brother The caste bury their dead with the head to the 
north The corpse is first bathed and wrapped in a new 
white sheet, with another sheet over it, and is then laid on 
a cot or in a janaza or coffin While it is being carried to 
the cemeteiy the bearers are changed every few steps, so that 
every man who accompanies the funeral may cairy the corpse 
for a shoit distance When it is loweied into the grave 
the sheet is taken off and given to a Fakir or beggar When 
the body is covered with earth the pnest reads the funeral 
verses at a distance of forty steps from the grave Feasts 
are given to the caste-fellows on the third, tenth, twentieth 
and fortieth days after the death. The Manihars obscr\C 
the Shabrat fcstual by distributing to the caste - Fellow > 

1 The ttzurs ore ormmuit il repre v Inch the Mulnmmithns nnU it t[ c 
•.emotions of the tomb of IIus<uin, Muhirr-un fc'>ti\-il 
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halua 01 a mixtuie of melted buttei and floui The Shabiat 
is the middle night of the month Shaban, and Muhammad 
declaied that on this night God legisteis the actions which 
eveiy man will peiform dining the following yeai, and all 
those who are fated to die and the cluldien who aie to be 
boin Like Hindu widows the Manihar women bleak then 
bangles when then husband’s coipse is removed to the 
burial-ground. The Manihais eat flesh, but not beef or poik , 
and they also abstain fiom alcoholic liquor If a girl is 
seduced and made piegnant before mainage eithei by a 
man of the caste or an outsider, she lemains in her fathei’s 
house until hei child has been boin, and may then be 
mained either to hei paramour 01 any other man of the 
caste by the simple lepetition of the Nikah or marriage 
verses, omitting all other ceremonies The Manihais will 
admit into their community converted Hindus belonging 
even to the lowest castes 

Mannewar . 1 — A small tribe belonging to the south or 
Telugu-speakmg portion of the Chanda District, where they 
musteied about 1600 persons m 1911 The home of the 
tribe is the Hyderabad State, wheie it numbers 22,000 
persons, and the Mannewars are said to have once been 
dominant over a part of that territory The name is 
derived fiom a Telugu woid inannem , meaning forest, while 
war is the plural termination in Telugu, Mannewar thus 
signifying * the people of the forest ’ The tribe appear to 
be the inferior branch of the Koya Gonds, and they are 
commonly called Mannewar Koyas as opposed to the Koya 
Doras or the superior branch, Dora meaning ‘ lord ’ or 
master The Koya Doras thus coi respond to the Raj- 
Gonds of the north of the Piovince and the Mannewar 
Koyas to the Dhur or ‘ dust ’ Gonds 2 The tribe is divided 
into three exogamous groups the Nalugu Velpulu worship- 
ping four gods, the Ayidu Velpulu worshipping five, and the 
Anu Velpulu six A man must marry a woman of one of 
the divisions worshipping a different number of gods from his 

1 This aiticle is based on a note 2 From a glossary published by Mr 
furnished by Mr M Aziz, Officiating Gupta, Assistant Director of Ethnology 

Naib-Tahsildar, Sironcha for India 
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own, but the Mannewars do ' not appear to know the names 
of these gods, and consequently no veneration can be paid 
to them at present, and they survive solely for the purpose 
of regulating marriage When a betrothal is made a day 
is fixed for taking an omen In the early morning the boy 
who is to be married has his face washed and turmeric 
smeared on his feet, and is seated on a wooden seat inside 
the house The elders of the village then proceed outside 
it towards the rising sun and watch for any omen given by 
an animal or bird crossing their path If this is good the 
marriage is celebrated, and if bad the match is broken off 
In the former case five of the elders take their food on 
returning from the search for the omen and immediately 
proceed to the bride’s village Here they are met by the 
Pesamuda or village priest, and stay for three days, when the 
amount of the dowry is settled and a date fixed for the 
wedding The marriage ceremony resembles that of the 
low Telugu castes. The couple are seated on a plough- 
yoke, and coloured rice is thrown on to their heads, and the 
bridegroom ties the mangalya or bead necklace, which is 
the sign of marriage, round the neck of the bride. If a gal 
is deformed, or has some other drawback which prevents her 
from being sought in marriage, she is given away with her 
sister to a first cousin 1 or some other near relative, the two 
sisters being married to him together A widow rnay 
mairy any man of the tribe except her first husbands 
brothers If a man takes a widow to his house without 
marrying her he is fined three rupees, while for adultery 
with a married woman the penalty is twenty rupees. A 
divorce can always be obtained, but if the husband demands 
it he is mulcted of twenty rupees by the caste committee, 
while a wife who seeks a divorce must pay ten rupee 5 
The Mannewars make an offering of a fowl and some liquor 
to the ploughshare on the festival of Ganesh Chaturtlu 
After the picking of the flowers of the mahua 2 they worship 
that ticc, offering to it some of the hqnoi distilled from the 
new flowers, with a fowl and a goat This is known as the 
Burn festival At the Hoh feast the Manncuais make tuo 
human figures to represent Kami and Rati, or the god of 
1 Guicril!> the p’tcrml nunt’*; son 2 Basna latjc'" 
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love and his wife The male figure is then thiown on to 
the Holi fiie with a live chicken 01 an egg This may be 
a lemimscence of a foimci human sacnfice, which was a 
common custom in many paits of the woild at the spnng 
festival The caste usually buiy the dead, but are beginning 
to adopt cremation. They do not employ Brahmans for 
their ceiemomes and eat all kinds of food, including the 
flesh of pigs, fowls and crocodiles, but in view of their having 
nominally adopted Hinduism, they abstain from beef 
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Maratha, Mahratta. — The militaiy caste of southern 
India which manned the armies of Sivaji, and of the Peshwa 
and othei princes of the Maratha confederacy In the 
Cential Provinces the Marathas numbeied 34,000 persons 
in 1911, of whom Nagpur contained 9000 and Wardha 
8000, while the remainder were distributed over Raipui, 
Hoshangabad and Nimar. In Berar their strength was 
60,000 peisons, the total for the combined province being 
thus 94,000 The caste is found in large numbeis in 
Bombay and Hyderabad, and m 1901 the India Census 
tables show a total of not less than five million persons 
belonging to it 

It is difficult to avoid confusion in the use of the term 
Maiatha, which signifies both an inhabitant of the aica m 
which the Manitlu language is spoken, and a member of the 
caste to which the general name has in view of their historical 
importance been specifically applied The native name for 
the Maiathi-speaking country is Maharashtra, which has 
been \ariousIy interpreted as ‘The great countiy’ or ‘The 
country of the Mahars ’ 1 A third explanation of the name 

1 Sir II Riskj’s h ’hr Census Refort (1901), LtlmrM-npbic Appcmbct , J> f C 
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is fiom the Rashtiakuta dynasty which was dominant in 
this aiea foi some centimes aftei AD 750 The name 
Rashtiakuta was conti acted into Rattha, and with the 
prefix of Maha 01 Great might evolve into the teim Maratha 
The Rashtrakutas have been conjectuially identified with 
the Rathoi Rajputs The Nasik Gazetteer 1 states that in 
246 BC. Maharatta is mentioned as one of the places to 
which Asoka sent an embassy, and Maharashtraka is recorded 
in a Chalukyan insciiption of AD 580 as including three 
provinces and 99,000 villages Several other lefeiences are 
given in Sir J Campbell’s erudite note, and the name is 
theiefoie without doubt ancient But the Maiathas as a 
people do not seem to be mentioned before the thuteenth or 
fouiteenth century 2 The antiquity of the name would 
appear to militate against the denvation fiom the Rashtia- 
kuta dynasty, which “did not become prominent till much 
later, and the most probable meaning of Mahaiashtra 
would theiefore seem to be ‘The country of the Mahars’ 
Maharatta and Maratha are presumably derivatives from 
Maharashtra 

The Maiathas are a caste foimed from military service, 3 Origin 
and it seems probable that they sprang mainly from the 
peasant population of Kunbis, though at what period they the caste 
weie formed into a separate caste has not yet been deter- 
mined Grant - Duff mentions several of their leading 
families as holding offices under the Muhammadan rulers 
of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
cen tunes, as the Nimbhalkar, Gharpure and Bhonsla , 3 and 
presumably their clansmen served in the armies of those 
states But whether or no the designation of Maratha had 
been previously used by them, it first became prominent 
dui mg the period of Sivaji’s guerilla warfare against Aurang- 
zeb The Marathas claim a Rajput origin, and several of 
their clans have the names of Rajput tribes, as Chauhan, 
Panwar, Solanki and Suryavansi In 1836 Mr Enthoven 
states, 4 the Sesodia Rana of Udaipur, the head of the purest 
Rajput house, was satisfied from inquiries conducted by an 

1 P 48, footnote but Bhonsla is adopted in deference 

1 Nasil Gazetted , ibidem Elplnn- to established usage 
stone’s History , p 246 4 Bombay Census Repot t (1901), 

3 The proper spelling is Bhosle, pp 1S4-185 1 
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agent that the Bhonslas and certain other families had a 
light to be lecogmsed as Rajputs Colonel Tod states that 
Sivaji was descended from a Rajput prince Sujunsi, who was 
expelled from Mewar to avoid a dispute about the succession 
about AD 1300 Sivaji is shown as 13th in descent 
from Sujunsi Similarly the Bhonslas of Nagpur were said 
to derive their origin from one Bunbir, who was expelled 
from Udaipur about 1541, having attempted to usurp the 
kingdom 1 As Rajput dynasties ruled in the Deccan for 
some centuries before the Muhammadan conquest, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a Rajput aristocracy may have 
taken root there This was Colonel Tod’s opinion, who 
wrote “ These kingdoms of the south as well as the north 
were held by Rajput sovereigns, whose offspring, blending 
with the ongmal population, pioduced that mixed lace of 
Marathas inheriting with the names the warlike propensities 
of their ancestors, but who assume the names of then abodes 
as titles, as the Nimalkars, the Phalkias, the Patunkars, 
instead of their tribes of Jadon, Tuar, Puar, etc ” 2 This 
statement would, however, apply only to the leading houses 
and not to the bulk of the Maratha caste, who appear to be 
mainly derived from the Kunbis In Sholapur the Marathas 
and Kunbis eat together, and the Kunbis are said to be 
bastaid Maiathas. 3 In Satara the Kunbis have the same 
division into 96 clans as the Marathas have, and many 
of the same surnames 4 The writei of the Satara Gazetted 
says 5 “ The census of 1851 included the Marathas with 
the Kunbis, fiom whom they do not form a sepaiate caste 
Some Maiatha families may have a larger strain of northern 
or Rajput blood than the Kunbis, but this is not always the 
case The distinction between Kunbis and Marathas is 
almost entnely social, the Marathas as a rule being better 
off, and piefernng even service as a constable or messenger 
to husbandly” Exactly the same state of affairs prevails 
m the Cenlial Piovmces and Berai, where the body of the 
caste are commonly known as Maratha Kunbis In Bombay 
the Marathas will take daughteis from the Kunbis in mar- 
riage for their sons, though they will not give their daughters 


1 I'Cijai , 1 2G9 


S /to la fin Gazetted , p S" 


= Ibidem, 11 420 
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in letuin But a Kunbi who has got on in the woilcl and 

o 

become wealthy may by sufficient payment get his sons 
mamed into Maiatha families, and c\en be adopted as a 
membei of the caste 1 In 1798 Colonel Tone, who com- 
manded a legimcnt of the Peshwa’s army, wrote 2 of the 
Maiathas “The thice gicat tubes which compose the 
Maratha caste aie the Kunbi or faimei, the Dhangai 01 
shepheid, and the Goala 01 cowheid , to this onginal cause 
may peihaps be ascnbed that great simplicity of manner 
which distinguishes the Maratha people.” 

It seems then most piobable that, as alieady stated, the 
Maiatha caste was of purely militaiy ongin, constituted fiom 
the vanous castes of Mahaiashtia who adopted military 
seivice, though some of the leading families may have had 
Rajputs foi their ancestors. S11 D. Ibbetson thought that a 
similar relation existed in past times between the Rajputs 
and Jats, the landed aristocracy of the Jat caste being 
gradually admitted to Rajput rank The Khandaits 01 
swordsmen of Onssa aie a caste formed in the same 
manner fiom military seivice In the Ivipenal Gazetteer 
Sir H Risley suggests that the Maratha people weie of 
Scythian origin 

“The physical type of the people of this legion accoids 
fauly well with this theoiy, while the arguments denved 
from language and religion do not seem to conflict with it 
. On this view the wide-ranging foiays of the Marathas, 
then guenlla methods of warfare, their unsciupulous deal- 
ings with friend and foe, their genius for intrigue and their 
consequent failuie to build up an enduring dominion, might' 
well be regarded as inherited from their Scythian ancestors ” 

In the Central Piovmces the Marathas are divided into 4 E\o- 
96 exogamous clans, known as the Chhanava Rule, which ^° us 
many with one another. During the period when the 
Bhonsla family were rulers of Nagpur they constituted a 
sort of inner circle, consisting of seven of the leading clans, 
with whom alone they intermarried , these are known as the 
Satghaie or Seven Houses, and consist of the Bhonsla, 

Gujar, Ahirrao, Mahadik, Sirke, Palke and Mohte clans 

1 Bombay Census RcJ>o> t (190 7), 2 Letter on the Maiathas (India 

ibidem Office Tracts) 
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These houses at one time formed an endogamous group, 
marrying only among themselves, but recently the restriction 
has been relaxed, and they have auanged marnages with 
other Maratha families It may be noted that the present 
representatives of the Bhonsla family aie of the Gujar clan to 
which the last Raja of Nagpui, Raghuji III, belonged prior 
to his adoption Several of the clans, as already noted, 
have Rajput sept names , and some are considered to be 
derived from those of former ruling dynasties , as Chalke, 
from the Chalukya Rajput kings of the Deccan and Carnatic, 
More, who may represent a branch of the great Maurya 
dynasty of northern India , Salunke, perhaps derived from 
the Solanki kings of Gujaiat , and Yadav, the name of the 
kings of Deogiri or Daulatabad 1 Others appear to be 
named after animals or natural objects, as Smde from sindi 
the date-palm tree, Ghorpade fiom ghorpad the iguana, or 
to be of a titular nature, as Kale black, Pandhre white, 
Bhagore a lenegade, Jagthap renowned, and so on The 
More, Nimbhalkar, Ghatge, Mane, Ghorpade, Dalle, Jadav 
and Bhonsla clans are the oldest, and held prominent posi- 
tions in the old Muhammadan kingdoms of Bljapur and 
Ahmadnagar The Nimbhalkar family were formerly Panvur 
Rajputs, and took the name of Nimbhalkar from their 
ancestral village Nimbahk The Ghorpade family aie an 
offshoot of the Bhonslas, and obtained their present name 
from the exploit of one of their ancestors, who scaled a fort 
in the Konkan, previously deemed impregnable, by passing 
a cord round the body of a ghorpad or iguana 2 A notice- 
able tiait of these Maratha houses is the fondness with 
which they clung to the small estates or villages m the 
Deccan in which they had originally held the office of a patcl 
or village headman as a watan or hereditary right, even after 
they had carved out for themselves principalities and states 
in other parts of India The present Bhonsla Raja takes 
his title from the village of Deor in the Poona country J n 
former times we read of the Raja of Satara clinging to the 
7 oaf ars he had inherited from Sivaji after he had lost lus 
crown in all but the name , Sindhia was always termed 

1 Sctiira Ga'tlUrr, p 75 

- Gf\nl Duff, 4th edition (it>7S), \ol j pp 70 72 
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patel or village headman in the levenue accounts of the 
villages he acquned in Nimai , while it is said that Holkar 
and the Panwar of Dhai fought’despciately aftei the British 
conquest to lecovei the patch lights of Deccan villages 
which had belonged to then ancestois 1 

Besides the 96 clans theie aie now in the Central 
Piovinces some local subcastes who occupy a lower position 
and do not intei mairy with the Marathas propei Among 
these aie the Deshkar 01 ‘Residents of the countiy’, the 
Waindesha or those of Berar and Khandesh , the Gangthade 
01 those dwelling on the banks of the Godavari and Wain- 
ganga , and the Ghatmathe 01 residents of the Mahadeo 
plateau in Berai It is also stated that the Maiathas are 
divided into the Khasi or ‘puie’ and the Khatchi 01 the 
descendants of handmaids In Bombay the latter are known 
as the Akai mashes or 1 1 mashas , meaning that as twelve 
mashas make a tola, a twelfth part of them is alloy 

A man must not mairy m his own clan or that of his 
mother A sister’s son may be married to a brother’s 
daughter, but not vice versa. Gills are commonly marned 
between five and twelve yeais of age, and the ceremony le- 
sembles that of the Kunbis The bridegroom goes to the 
bride’s house riding on horseback and covered with a black 
blanket When a girl first becomes matuie, usually after 
marnage, the Maiathas perform the Shantik ceremony The 
girl is secluded for foui days, after which she is bathed and 
puts on new clothes and dresses her hair and a feast is given 
to the caste-fellows Sometimes the bridegroom comes and 
is asked whether he has visited his wife before she became 
mature, and if he confesses that he .has done so a small 
fine is imposed on him Such cases are, however, believed 
to be tare The Marathas proper forbid widow-marriage, 
but the lower groups allow it If a maiden is seduced by 
one of the caste she may be married to him as if she were a 
widow, a fine being imposed on her family , but if she goes 
wrong with an outsider she is finally expelled Divorce 
is not ostensibly allowed but may be concluded by agree- 
ment between the parties A wife who commits adultery is 
cast off and expelled from the caste The caste burn their 
1 Forsyth, Ntmar Settle?nent Repoit 
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dead when they can afford it and peifoim the shraddh 
ceremony in the month of Kunwar (September), when 
oblations are offeied to the 'dead and a feast is given to the 
caste-fellows Sometimes a tomb is erected as a memorial 
to the dead, but without his name, and is surmounted usually 
by an image of Mahadeo The caste eat the flesh of clean 
animals and of fowls and wild pig, and drink liquoi. Their 
rules about food are libeial like those of the Rajputs, a too 
great stnngency being no doubt in both cases incompatible 
with the exigencies of military service. They make no 
diffeience between food cooked with or without water, and 
will accept either from a Brahman, Rajput, Tiiole Kunbi, 
Lmgayat Bama or Phulmali 

The Maiathas proper observe the parda system with 
regai d to their women, and will go to the well and draw 
water themselves rather than permit their wives to do 
so The women wear ornaments only of gold or glass 
and not of silver or any baser metal They are not per- 
mitted to spin cotton as being an occupation of the lowei 
classes The women are tattooed in the centre of the foie- 
head with a device resembling a trident The men com- 
monly wear a turban made of many folds of cloth twisted 
into a narrow rope and large gold rings with pearls in the 
upper part of the ear Like the Rajputs they often have 
then hair long and wear beards and whiskeis They assume 
the sacied thiead and invest a boy with it when he is seven 
or eight years old or on his marriage Till then they let the 
hair grow on the front of his head, and when the thread 
ceremony is peifoimed they cut this off and let the choH or 
scalp-lock grow at the back In appearance the men aic 
often tall and well-built and of a light wheat-coloured 
complexion 

The principal deity of the Marathas is Khandoba, a 
warrior incarnation of Mahadeo He is supposed to have 
been born in a field of millet near Poona and to have led the 
people against the Muhammadans in early times He had a 
watch-dog who warned him of the approach of his enemies, 
and lie is named after the khanda or sw-oid wdnch he ahvajs 
carried In Bombay 1 lie is represented on horseback with 
1 h\ ” ! ) Ge-('Ui) , \ol will part i. pp 413 414 
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two women, one of the Bania caste, his wedded wife, in front 
of him, and another, a Dhangann, his kept mistiess, behind 
He is considered the tutelary deity of the Maiatha country, 
and his symbol is a bag of tui meric powder known as bhandar 
The caste worship Khandoba on Sundays with rice, fioweis 
and incense, and also on the 21st day of Magh (January), 
which is called Champa Sashthi and is his special festival 
On this day they will catch hold of any dog, and after adorn- 
ing him with flowers and turmeric give him a good feed 
and let him go again. The Marathas are generally land to 
dogs and will not injure them At the Dasahra festival the 
caste worship their horses and swords and go out into the 
field to see a blue-j'ay in memory of the fact that the Maratha 
marauding expeditions started on Dasahia On coming back 
they distiibute to each other leaves of the shamz tree 
( Baulnma racemosa) as a substitute for gold It was formerly 
held to be fitting among the Hindus that the warrior 
should ride a horse (geldings being unknown) and the 
zammdar or landowner a mare, as more suitable to a man 
of peace The warnois celebrated their Dasahra, and 
worshipped their horses on the tenth day of the light foit- 
night of Kunwar (Septembei), while the cultivators held their 
festival and worshipped their mares on the ninth day It is 
recoided that the great Raghuji Bhonsla, the first Raja of 
Nagpur, held his Dasahia on the ninth day, in order to 
proclaim the fact that he was by family an agriculturist and 
only incidentally a man of arms 1 

The Marathas present the somewhat melancholy spec- 8 Present 
tacle of an impoverished aristocratic class attempting to fhTcaste 0f 
maintain some semblance of their formei position, though 
they no longer have the means to do so They flourished 
during two or three centuries of almost continuous war, and 
became a wealthy and powerful caste, but they find a diffi- 
culty in turning their hands to the arts of peace Sir 
R Craddock writes of them m Nagpur 

“ Among the Marathas a large number represent connec- 
tions of the Bhonsla family, related by marriage or by 
illegitimate descent to that house A considerable propor- 
tion of the Government political pensioners are Marathas 

1 Elliott, Hoshangabad Settlement Report 
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Many of them own villages or hold tenant land, but as a 
rule they are extravagant m their living , and several of the 
old Maratha nobility have fallen very much m the world 
Pensions dimmish with each generation, but the expendituie 
shows no corresponding decrease The sons are brought 
up to no employment and the daughters are married with 
lavish pomp and show. The native army does not much 
attract them, and but few are educated well enough for the 
dignified posts in the civil employ of Government It is a 
question whether then pride of race will give way before 
the necessity of earning their livelihood soon enough for 
them to maintain or regain some of their former position 
Otherwise those with the largest landed estates may be saved 
by the intervention of Government, but the rest must gradu- 
ally deteriorate till the dignities of their class have become 
a meie memory The humbler members of the caste find 
their employment as petty contractois or tiaders, private 
servants, Government peons, sozvars, and hangers-on in the 
retinue of the more important families 

“ What 1 little display his means afford a Maratha still 
tries to maintain Though he may be clad m rags at home, 
he has a spare dress which he himself washes and keeps with 
great caie and puts on when he goes to pay a visit Pie 
will hire a boy to attend him with a lantern at night, or to 
take care of his shoes when he goes to a friend’s house and 
hold them before him when he comes out Well-to-do 
Marathas have usually in then service a Biahman clerk known 
as divcinji or minister, who often takes advantage of his 
mastei’s want of education to defraud him A Maratha 
seldom uses early or goes out in the morning. Pie will get 
up at seven or eight o’clock, a late hour for a Hindu, and 
attend to business if he has any or simply idle about chewing 
or smoking tobacco and talking till ten o’clock He will then 
bathe and dress in a freshly- washed cloth and bow before 
the family gods which the priest has already worshipped 
lie will dine, chew betel and smoke tobacco and enjoy a 
short middaj rest Rising at three, he w ill play cards, dice 
or chess, and in thcc\enmg will go out walking 01 riding or 

! 1 i,r f >Mu - ik cr^Uon i. rkn Sir H II IuUcj’i Jrtlu Ca’uts Refit* 
fu> i U I *ht cyr’j u’t \pjvr'hct r to of 1901 
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pay a visit to a friend He will come back at eight or nine 
and go to bed at ten or eleven But Marathas who have 
estates to manage lead regular, fanly busy lives” 

Sir D Ibbetson drew attention to the fact that the rising 
of the Marathas against the Muhammadans was almost the 
only instance m Indian history of what might correctly be 
called a leally national movement In other cases, as that 
of the Sikhs, though the essential motive was perhaps of 
the same nature, it was obscured by the fact that its osten- 
sible tendency was religious The gurus of the Sikhs did 
not call on their followers to fight for their country but for a 
new religion This was only in accordance with the Hindu 
intellect, to which the idea of nationality has hitheito been 
foreign, while its protests against both alien and domestic 
tyrannies tend to take the shape of a leligious revolt A 
similar tendency is observable even in the case of the 
Marathas, for the rising was from its inception largely 
engineered by the Maratha Brahmans, who on its success 
hastened to annex for themselves a leading position in the 
new Poona state And it has been recoided that m calling 
his countrymen to aims, Sivaji did not ask them to defend 
their healths and homes or wives and children, but to tally 
for the protection of the sacred persons of Brahmans and 
cows 

Although the Marathas have now in imitation of the 
Rajputs and Muhammadans adopted the par da system, this 
is not a native custom, and women have played quite an 
impoitant part in their history The women of the house- 
hold have also exercised a considerable influence and their 
opinions aie treated with respect by the men Several 
instances occur in which women of high rank have success- 
fully acted as governors and administrators In the Bhonsla 
family the Princess Baka Bai, widow of Raghuji II, is a 
conspicuous instance, while the famous or notorious Rani of 
Jhansi is another case of a Maratha lady who led her troops 
in person, and was called the best man on the native side 
in the Mutiny 

This article may conclude with one or two extracts to 
give an idea of the way m which the Maratha soldiery took 
the field Grant Duff describes the troopers as follows 
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“The Maratha horsemen are commonly dressed in a 
pair of light breeches covering the knee, a tuiban which 
many of them fasten by passing a fold of it under the chin, 
a frock of quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with 
which they generally gird on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts The horseman is armed 
with a sword and shield , a proportion in each body cariy 
matchlocks, but the great national weapon is the spear, in the 
use of which and the management of their horse they evince 
both grace and dexterity The spearmen have geneially a 
sword, and sometimes a shield , but the latter is unwieldy 
and only carried in case the spear should be broken The 
trained spearmen may always be known by their riding very 
long, the ball of the toe touching the stirrup , some of the 
matchlockmen and most of the Brahmans ride veiy short 
and ungracefully The bridle consists of a single headstall 
of cotton-rope, with a small but very severe flexible bit” 

The following account of the Maratha cavalry is given 
in Genet al Hislop’s Summary of the Maratha and Ptndait 
Campaigns of 1817-1819 

“ The Marathas possess extraordinary skill in horseman- 
ship, and so intimate an acquaintance with their horses, that 
they can make their animals do anything, even in full speed, 
in halting, wheeling, etc , they likewise use the spear with 
remarkable dexterity, sometimes in full gallop, grasping 
their spears short and quickly sticking the point in the 
ground , still holding the handles, they turn then horse 
suddenly round it, thus performing on the point of a speai 
as on a pivot the same circle round and round again Their 
horses likewise never leave the particular class 01 body to 
which they belong , so that if the rider should be knocked 
off, away gallops the animal after its fellows, never separating 
itself from the main body Every Maratha brings Ins own 
horse and lus own arms with him to the field, and possibly 
in the interest they possess in this private equipment wc 
shall find their usual shyness to expose themselves or even 
to make a bold vigorous attack But if aimics or troops 
could be frightened by appeal ances these horses of the 
Marathas would dishearten the bravest, actually darkening 
the plains with their numbers and clouding the hori/on with 
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dust for miles and miles around A little fighting, however, 
goes a great way with them, as with most others of the 
native poweis in India” 

On this account the Maiathas were called razdh-bazdn 
or lance-wielders One Muhammadan historian says “ They 
so use the lance that no cavalry can cope with them. Some 
20,000 or 30,000 lances are held up against their enemy 
so close together as not to leave a span between their heads 
If horsemen try to ride them down the points of the speais 
are levelled at the assailants and they are unhorsed. While 
cavalry are chaiging them they strike their lances against 
each other and the noise so frightens the horses of the 
enemy that they turn round and bolt ” 1 The battle-cries of 
the Marathas were, * Har, Har Mahddeo ,’ and ‘ Gopdl , Gopdl! 2 

An interesting description of the internal administration 
of the Maratha cavalry is contained in the letter on the 
Marathas by Colonel Tone already quoted But his account 
must refer to a period of declining efficiency and cannot 
represent the military system at its best 

“ In the gieat scale of rank and eminence which is one 
peculiar featuie of Hindu institutions the Maratha holds a 
very inferior situation, being just removed one degree above 
those castes which are considered absolutely unclean. He 
is happily free from the rigorous observances as regards 
food which fetter the actions of the higher castes. He can 
eat of all lands of food with the exception of beef, can 
dress his meal at all times and seasons , can partake of all 
victuals dressed by any caste superior to his own , washing 
and praying are not indispensable in his order and may be 
practised or omitted at pleasure The three great tribes 
which compose the Maratha caste are the Kunbi or faimer, 
the Dhangar or shepherd and the Goala or cowherd , to 
this original cause may perhaps be ascribed that great 
simplicity of manner which distinguishes the Maratha 
people Homer mentions princesses going m person to the 
fountain to wash their household linen I can affirm having 
seen the daughters of a prince who was able to bring an 
army into the field much larger than the whole Greek con- 

1 Irvines At my of the Mughals , 2 Ibidem, p 232. Gopal is a name 

P 82 of Krishna. 
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federacy, making biead with their own hands and otherwise 
employed in the ordinary business of domestic housewifery 
I have seen one of the most powerful chiefs of the Empire, 
after a day of action, assisting in kindling a fire to keep 
himself waim during the night, and sitting on the ground 
on a spread saddle-cloth dictating to his secietanes 

“ The chief military force of the Marathas consists in 
their cavalry, which may be divided into four distinct 
classes First the Khasi Pagah or household forces of the 
prince , these are always a fine well-appointed body, the 
horses excellent, being the property of the Sirkar, who gives 
a monthly allowance to each trooper of the value of about 
eight rupees The second class are the cavalry furnished 
by the Silladars, 1 who contract to supply a certain number 
of horse on specified terms, generally about Rs 3 5 a month, 
including the trooper’s pay The third and most numeious 
description are volunteers, who join the camp bringing with 
them their own horse and accoutrements , their pay is 
generally from Rs 40 to Rs 50 a month in proportion to 
the value of their horse There is a fourth kind of native 
cavalry called Pindaris, who are mere marauders, serve with- 
out any pay and subsist but by plunder, a fourth part 
of which they give to the Sirkar , but these are so very 
licentious a body that they are not employed but in one or 
two of the Maratha services 

“ The troops collected in this manner are under no dis- 
cipline whatever and engage for no specific period, but quit 
the army whenever they please , with the exception of 
furnishing a picquet while in camp, they do no duty but in 
the day of battle 

“The Maratha cavalry is always irregulaily and badly 
paid , the household troops scarcely ever receive money, but 
are furnished with a daily allowance of coarse flour and 
some othei ingredients from the bazar which just enable 
them to exist The Silladar is \ery nearly as badly 
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situated In his auangements with*thc State he has allotted 
to him a ceitain piopoition of jungle whcie he pastuies his 
cattle, hcic he and his family leside, and his sole occupa- 
tion when not on actual service is inci casing Ins Pagah 01 
tioop by bicedmg out of his maies, of which the Maiatha 
cavahy almost entirely consist. Theie are no people in the 
woild who undei stand the method of icanng and multiply- 
ing the biced of cattle equal to the Maiathas It is by no 
means uncommon foi a Silladar to enter a seivice with one 
maie and in a few yeais be able to muster a veiy respect- 
able Pagah They have many methods of lendeung the 
animal piolific , they back their colts much eailier than we 
do and they aie consequently more valuable as they come 
sooner on the effective stiength 

“ When called upon foi actual service the Silladar is 
obliged to give muster Upon this occasion it is always 
necessai}' - that the Brahman who takes it should have a 
bribe , and indeed the Hazn, as the muster is teimed, is of 
such a natuie that it could not pass by any fair or honoui- 
able means Not only any despicable tattus are substituted 
in the place of horses but animals are borrowed to fill up 
the complement Heel-ropes and grain-bags are pioduced 
as belonging to cattle supposed to be at grass , in shoit 
every mode is practised to impose on the Sirkar, which 
in turn reimbuises itself by irregular ahd bad payments, 
for it is always consideied if the Silladais receive six 
months’ arrears out of the year that they are exceedingly 
well paid The Volunteers who join the camp are still 
worse situated, as they have no collective force, and money 
is very seldom given in a Maratha State without being 
extorted In one word, the native cavalry are the worst- 
paid body of troops in the world But there is another 
grand error in this mode of raising troops which is pro- 
ductive of the worst effects Every man in a Maratha 
camp is totally independent, he is the propnetor of the 
horse he rides, which he is never inclined to risk, since with- 
out it he can get no service This single circumstance 
destroys all enterprise and spirit in the soldier, whose sole 
business, instead of being desirous of distinguishing himself, 
is to keep out of the way of danger , for notwithstanding 
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every horseman on entering a service has a certain value 
put upon his horse, yet should he lose it even m action he 
nevei leceives any compensation or at least none propor- 
tioned to his loss If at any time a Silladar is disgusted 
with the service he can go away without meeting any 
molestation even though m the face of an enemy In fact 
the pay is in general so shamefully irregular that a man is 
justified m lesorting to any measure, howevei apparently 
unbecoming, to attain it It is also another veiy curious 
circumstance attending this service that many great Silladars 
have tioops in the pay of two or three chiefs at the same 
time, who are frequently at open war with each other 

“ To recover an arrear of pay there is but one known 
mode which is universally adopted in all native services, the 
Mughal as well as the Maratha , this is called Dharna , 1 
which consists in putting the debtor, be he who he will, into 
a state of restraint or imprisonment, until satisfaction be 
given or the money actually obtained Any person in the 
Snkai’s service has a right to demand his pay of the Prince 
or his minister, and to sit in Dharna if it be not given , nor 
will he meet with the least hindrance m doing so , for none 
would obey an order that interfered with the Dhaina, as it 
is a common cause , nor does the soldier incur the slightest 
chaige of mutiny for his conduct, or suffer in the smallest 
manner in the opinion of his Chief, so universal is the 
custom The Dharna is sometimes cained to very violent 
lengths and may either be executed on the Prince or his 
minister indifferently, with the same effect , as the Chief 
always makes it a point of honoui not to eat 01 dunk while 
his Dnvan is in duiess , sometimes the Dharna lasts for 
many days, during which time the party upon whom it is 
exercised is not suffered to eat or drink or wash or pray, or 
in short is not permitted to move from the spot where he 
sits, which is frequently bare-headed in the sun, until the 
money or security be gnen, so general is this mode of 
rcco\ cry that I suppose the Maratha Chiefs may be said to 
be nearly one-half of their time in a state of Dharna 
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“In the vai 1011s Maiatha set vices theie aie very little 15. The 
moie than a baie majonty who aie Maiathas by caste, and infantry 
vciy few instances occiu of their ever entenng into the 
infantry at all The sepoys in the pay of the diffcient 
princes aie leciuitcd in Hindustan, and principally of the 
Rajput and Puibia caste , these are peihaps the finest lace 
of men in the woild for figure and appearance, of lofty 
stature, stiong, gi aceful and athletic , of acute feelings, 
high military pnde, quick, apprehensive, biave, prudent and 
economic , at the same time it must be confessed they are 
impatient of discipline, and natuially inclined to mutiny 
They aie meie soldieis of foitune and seive only for then 
pay. There are also a great number of Musalmans who 
serve in the diffeient Maiatha armies, some of whom have 
very gieat commands 

“The Maiatha cavaliy at times make veiy long and 16 Onr- 
rapid marches, in which they do not suffer themselves to 
be intenupted by the monsoon 01 any violence of weather Maratha 
In very pressing exigencies it is incredible the fatigue a armics 
Maratha horseman will endure, fiequently many days pass 
without his enjoying one legular meal, but he depends 
entuely foi subsistence on the different corn-fields thiough 
which the army passes a few heads of jua.11, which he 
chafes in his hands while on horseback, will seive him for 
the day , his horse subsists on the same fare, and with 
the addition of opium, which the Maiathas frequently 
administer to their cattle, is enabled to perform incredible 
marches ” 

The above analysis of the Maratha troops indicates that 
their real character was that of freebootmg cavalry, largely 
of the same type as, though no doubt greatly supeiior m tone 
and discipline to the Pmdaris Like them they lived by 
plundering the country “ The Marathas,” Elphinstone re- 
marked, “are excellent forageis Every morning at day- 
break long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps in all dnections, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for the cattle, with firewood torn 
down from houses, and gram dug up from the pits where it 
had been concealed by the villagers , while other detach- 
ments go to a distance for some days and collect propoi- 
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tionately larger supplies of the same kind ” 1 They could 
thus dispense with a commissariat, and being nearly all 
mounted weie able to make extraordinarily long marches, 
and consequently to carry out effectively surprise attacks 
and when repulsed to escape injury in the retreat Even at 
Panlpat where their largest regular force took the field under 
Sadasheo Rao Bhao, he had 70,000 regular and megular 
cavalry and only 15,000 infantry, of whom 9000 were hired 
sepoys under a Muhammadan leader. The Marathas were 
at their best in attacking the slow-moving and effeminate 
Mughal armies, while during their period of national ascend- 
ancy under the Peshwa there was no strong military power 
in India which could oppose their forays When they were 
by the skill of their opponents at length brought to a set 
battle, their fighting qualities usually proved to be distinctly 
poor At Panlpat they lost the day by a sudden panic and 
flight after Ibrahim Khan Gardi had obtained for them a 
decided advantage , while at Argaon and Assaye their per- 
formances were contemptible After the recovery from 
Panlpat and the rise of the independent Maratha states, the 
assistance of European officers was invoked to discipline 
and train the soldiery 2 

1 Elplunstone s Histoiy, 7th ed p 748 


2 Ibidem , p 753 
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19 Occupation ( continued ) 


Mehtar, Bhangi, Hari , 1 Dom, Lalbegi. — The caste of 
sweepers and scavengers In 1 9 1 1 persons returning them- 
selves as Mehtar, Bhangi and Dom were separately classified, 
and the total of all three was only 30,000 In this 
Province they generally confine themselves to their hereditary 
occupation of scavenging, and are rarely met with outside 
the towns and large villages In most localities the supply 
of sweepers does not meet the demand The case is quite 
different in northern India, where the sweeper castes — the 
Chuhra in the Punjab, the Bhangi m the United Provinces 
and the Dom m Bengal — are all of them of great numerical 
stiength With these castes only a small proportion are 
employed on scavengers’ work and the rest are labourers 

1 Some information has been obtained from a paper by Mr Harbans Rai, 
Clerk of Court, Damoli 
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like the Chamars and Mahars of the Central Provinces 
The present sweeper caste is made up of diverse elements, 
and the name Mehtar, generally applied to it, is a title 
meaning a prince or leader Its application to the caste, 
the most abject and despised in the Hindu community, is 
perhaps partly ironical , but all the low castes have honorific 
titles, which are used as a method of address either fiom 
ordinary politeness or by those requiring some service, on the 
principle, as the Hindus say, that you may call an ass your 
uncle if you want him to do something for you The regular 
caste of sweepers in northern India are the Bhangis, whose 
name is derived by Mr Crooke fiom the Sanskrit bhanga , 
hemp, in allusion to the drunken habits of the caste In 
support of this derivation he advances the Beria custom of 
calling their leaders Bhangi or hemp-drinker as a title of 
honour . 1 In Mr Greeven’s account also, Lalbeg, the patron 
saint of the sweepers, is described as intoxicated with the 
hemp drug on two occasions 2 Mr Bhimbhai Knparam 
suggests 3 that Bhangia means bioken, and is applied to the 
sweepers because they split bamboos In Kaira, he states, the 
regulai tiade of the Bhangias is the plaiting of baskets and 
other articles of split bamboo, and in that part of Gujarat if 
a Koli is asked to split a bamboo he will say, ‘ Am I to do 
Bhangia’s work ? ’ The derivation from the hemp-plant is, 
however, the moie probable In the Punjab, sweepeis are 
known as Chuhra, and this name has been denved from 
their business of collecting and sweeping up scraps ( chuUi - 
jhcvnia) Similaily, m Bombay they are known as Olganas 
or scrap-eaters The Bengal name Hari is supposed to 
come from haddi , a bone , the Hari is the bone-gatherer, and 
was familiar to early settlers of Calcutta under the quaint 
designation of the ‘ harry-w^ench ’ 4 In the Central Piovinces 
sections of the Ghasia, Mahar and Dorn castes will do 
sweepers’ work, and are therefore amalgamated with the 
Mchtais The caste is thus of mixed constitution, and also 
forms a refuge for persons expelled from their own societies 
for social offences But though called by different names, 

1 KTjcndr' 1 I/il Mitn, <]uoi<tl m 3 0 / at p 334 

"u on Hun 4 G rcc\cn, p 60 , quotin'* from 

- Oiaui, c' </' pp 20,33 a ej Old Ct Untie 
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the sweeper community 111 most piovinces appeals to have 
the same stock of tiaditions and legends The name of 
Mehtar is now generally employed, and has theiefore been 
taken as the designation of the caste 

Mr. Gieeven gives seven mam subdivisions, of which 2 Caste 
the Lalbegis 01 the followers of Lalbeg, the patron samt of ^visions 
sweepers, are the most important The Rawats appear to 
be an anstociatic subdivision of the Lalbegis, their name 
being a coiruption of the Sanskrit Rajputra, a prince The 
Shaikh Mehtars are the only real Muhammadan bianch, for 
though the Lalbegis worship a Musalman samt they remain 
Hindus The Haris or bone-gatherers, as already stated, 
are the sweepeis of Bengal The Helas may either be 
those who cany baskets of sweepings, 01 may derive their 
name from hela , a ciy , and in that case they are so called 
as peifoimmg the office of town-criers, a function which the 
Bhangi usually still dischaiges m northern India 1 The other 
subcastes m his list aie the Dhanuks or bowmen and the 
Bansphois or cleavers of bamboos In the Central Provinces 
the Shaikh Mehtars belong principally to Nagpur, and 
another subcaste, the Makhia, is also found in the Maratha 
Districts and in Berar , those branches of the Ghasia and 
Dom castes who consent to do scavengers’ woik now foim 
separate subcastes of Mehtars in the same locality, and 
another group are called Narnoha, being said to take their 
name from a place called Narnol m the Punjab The 
Lalbegis are often considered here as Muhammadans rathei 
than Hindus, and bury then dead In Saugor the sweepers 
are said to be divided into Lalbegis or Muhammadans and 
Doms or Hindus The Lalbegi, Dom or Dumar and the 
Hela are the principal subcastes of the north of the Province, 
and Chuhra Mehtars are found m Chhattlsgarh. Each sub- 
caste is divided into a number of exogamous sections named 
after plants and animals 

In Benares each subdivision, Mr Greeven states, has 3 Social 
an elaborate and quasi -military organisation Thus the ° 1 o„ am:ia " 
Lalbegi sweepers have eight companies or berhas , consisting 
of the sweepers working in different localities , these are 
the Sadar, or those employed by private residents in canton- 

1 Crooke, op at 
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ments , the Kali Paltan, who serve the Bengal Infantry , 
the Lai Kurti, or Red-coats, who are employed by the 
British Infantry , the Teshan (station), or those engaged at 
the three railway stations of the town , the Shahar, or 
those of the city , the Ramnagar, taking their name from 
the residence of the Maharaja of Benares, whom they serve, 
the Kothiwal, or Bungalow men, who belong to residents 
in the civil lines , and lastly the Genereli, who are the 
descendants of sweepers employed at the military head- 
quarters when Benares was commanded by a General of 
Division This special organisation is obviously copied 
from that of the garrison and is not found in other localities, 
but deserves mention for its own interest All the eight 
companies are commanded by a Brigadier, the local head 
of the caste, whose office is now almost hereditaiy , his 
principal duty is to give two dmneis to the whole caste on 
election, with sweetmeats to the value of fourteen rupees 
Each company has four officers — a Jamadar or president, a 
Munsif or spokesman, a Chaudhari or treasuier and a Naib 
or summoner These offices are also practically hereditaiy, 
if the candidate entitled by birth can afford to give a dinner 
to the whole subcaste and a turban to each President of a 
company All the other members of the company are 
designated as Sipahis or soldiers A caste dispute is first 
considered by the inferior officers of each company, who 
repot t their view to the President , he confers with the other 
Piesidents, and when an agreement has been leached the 
sentence is formally confirmed by the Brigadier When 
any dispute arises, the aggrieved party, depositing a pioccss- 
fee of a rupee and a quarter, addresses the officers of his 
company Unless the question is so trivial that it can be 
settled without caste punishments, the President fixes a time 
and place, of which notice is given to the messengers of 
the other companies , each of these receives a fee of one 
and a quarter annas and informs all the Sipahis in lus 
company 

, Only worthy members of the caste, Mr Grcevcn con- 
tinues, arc allowed to sit on the tribal mattmer and smoke the 
tribal pipe (huqqa) The proceedings begin with the out- 
spreading (usually symbolic) of a carpet and the smoking of 
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a water-pipe handed in turn to each clansman For this 
puipose the members sit on the carpet in thiee lines, the 
officeis m front and the private soldiers behind The parties 
and their witnesses are heard and examined, and a decision 
is pronounced. The punishments imposed consist of fines, 
compulsory dmneis and expulsion from the caste , expulsion 
being inflicted for failure to comply with an order of fine or 
entertainment The formal method of outcastmg consists 
in seating the culprit on the ground and drawing the 
tubal mat over his head, fiom which the turban is removed , 
after this the messengers of the eight companies inflict a 
few taps with slippers and birch brooms It is alleged that 
unfaithful women weie formerly tied naked to trees and 
flogged with birch biooms, but that owing to the fatal 
results that occasionally followed such punishment, as in 
the case of the five lacks among Chamars (tanners) and the 
scourging with the clothes line which used to prevail among 
Dhobis (washermen), the caste has now found it expedient 
to abandon these practices When an outcaste is leadmitted 
on submission, whether by paying a fine or giving a dmnei, 
he is seated apart from the tribal mat and does penance by 
holding his ears with his hands and confessing his offence 
A new huqqa, which he supplies, is carried round by the 
messenger, and a few whiffs are taken by all the officeis and 
Sipahis in turn The messenger repeats to the culprit the 
council’s order, and informs him that should he again offend 
his punishment will be doubled With this warning he 
hands him the water-pipe, and after smoking this the 
offender is admitted to the carpet and all is forgotten m a 
banquet at his expense 

The sweepers will freely admit outsiders into their 
community, and the caste forms a refuge for persons 
expelled from their own societies for sexual or moial 
offences Various methods are employed for the initiation 
of a neophyte , in some places he, or more frequently she, 
js beaten with a broom made of wood taken from a bier, 
and has to give a feast to the caste , in others a slight 
wound is made in his body and the blood of another sweeper 
is allowed to flow on to it so that they mix , and a glass of 
sherbet and sugar, known as the cup of nectar, is prepared 
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by the priest and all the members of the committee put 
their fingers into it, after which it is given to the candidate 
to di ink , or he has to drink water mixed with cowdung 
into which the caste-people have dipped their little fingers, 
and a lock of his hair is cut off Or he fasts all day at the 
shrine of Lalbeg and in the evening drinks sherbet after 
burning incense at the shrine , and gives three feasts, the 
first on the bank of a tank, the second in his courtyard and 
the third in his house, repiesenting his gradual purification 
for membership , at this last he puts a little water into 
eveiy man’s cup and receives from him a piece of biead, 
and so becomes a fully qualified caste-man Owing to this 
reinforcement fiom higher castes, and perhaps also to their 
flesh diet, the sweepers are not infrequently taller and stionger 
as well as lighter in colour than the average Hindu 

The mainage ceremony in the Central Piovinces follows 
the ordinary Hindu ritual The lagan or paper fixing the 
date of the wedding is written by a Brahman, who seats 
himself at some distance from the sweeper’s house and 
composes the letter This paper must not be seen by the 
bnde or budegroom, nor may its contents be lead to them, 
as it is believed that to do so would cause them to fall ill 
during the ceremony Befoie the bridegioom starts for the 
wedding his mother waves a wooden pestle five times over 
his head, passing it between his legs and shoulders Aftei 
this the bridegroom breaks two lamp-saucers with his right 
foot, steps over the rice-poundei and departs for the bride’s 
house without looking behind him The sawasas or lelatives 
of the parties usually officiate at the ceremony, but the well- 
to-do sometimes engage a Brahman, who sits at a distance 
from the house and calls out his instiuctions When a 
man wishes to marry a widow he must pay six lupccs to 
the caste committee and give a feast to the community 
Divorce is peimittcd for incompatibility of temper, or 
immorality on the part of the wife, or if the husband 
sufferb from leprosy or impotence Among the Lalbcgis, 
when a man wishes to get nd of his wife he assembles the 
bicthren and in their presence says to her, ‘You aic as my 
sister,’ and she answers, ‘ You arc as my father and brother ’ 1 

1 ( rookt, </ at pin 52 
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The dead aie usually buried, but the well-to-do some- 
times ciemate them In Benaies the face or hand of the 
coipse is scotched with file to symbolise cremation and it 
is then buiied In the Punjab the ghosts of sweepeis aie 
consideied to be malevolent and are much dreaded , and 
their bodies aie therefore always buried or buint face 
downwards to prevent the spiiit escaping , and riots have 
taken place and the magistrates have been appealed to to 
pi event a Chuhia from being buiied face upwards 1 In 
Benares as the body is lowered into the giave the sheet is 
withdrawn for a moment from the features of the depaited 
to affoid him one last glimpse of the heavens, while with 
Muhammadans the face is turned towards Mecca Each 
clansman flings a handful of dust over the coipse, and after 
the eaith is filled in crumbles a little bread and sugar-cake 
and spi inkles water upon the grave A provision of bread, 
sweetmeats and water is also left upon it for the soul of the 
departed 2 In the Central Provinces the body of a man is 
coveied with a white winding-sheet and that of a woman 
with a red one If the death occurs during the lunar 
conjunction known as Panchak, four human images of floui 
are made and buried with the dead man, as they think 
that if this is not done four more deaths will occur in the 
family 

If a woman greatly desnes a child she will go to a 
shiine and lay a stone on it which she calls the dharna 01 
deposit or pledge Then she thinks that she has put the 
god under an obligation to give her a child. She vows that 
if she becomes piegnant within a certain period, six or nine 
months, she will make an offering of a certain value If 
the pregnancy comes she goes to the temple, makes the 
offering and removes the stone If the desned result does 
not happen, however, she considers that the god has broken 
his obligation and ceases to worship him If a barren 
woman desires a child she should steal on a Sunday or a 
Wednesday a strip from the body-cloth of a fertile woman 
when it is hung out to dry , or she may steal a piece of lope 
from the bed in which a woman has been delivered of a 
child, or a piece of the baby’s soiled swaddling clothes or a 
1 Ibbetson, op at para 227 2 Greeven, op cit p 21 
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piece of cloth stained with the blood of a fertile woman 
This last she will take and bury in a cemetery and the 
others wear round her waist , then she will become fertile 
and the fertile woman will become barren Another device 
is to obtain fiom the midwife a piece of the navel-string of a 
newborn child and swallow it For this reason the navel- 
string is always carefully guarded and its disposal seen to 
If a pregnant woman is thin and ailing they think a boy 
will be born , but if fat and well that it will be a girl In 
order to divine the sex of a coming child they pour a little 
oil on the stomach of the woman , if the oil flows straight 
down it is thought that a boy will be born and if crooked a 
girl Similarly if the hair on the front of her body grows 
straight they think the child will be a boy, but if crooked a 
girl , and if the swelling of pregnancy is more apparent on 
the light side a boy is portended, but if on the left side a 
girl If delivery is retarded they go to a gunmaker and 
obtain from him a gun which has been discharged and the 
soiling of the barrel left uncleaned , some water is put into 
the barrel and shaken up and then poured into a vessel and 
given to the woman to drink, and it is thought that the 
quality of swift movement appertaining to the bullet which 
soiled the barrel will be communicated to the woman and 
cause the swift expulsion of the child from her womb 

When a woman is in labour she squats down with 
her legs apart holding to the bed in front of her, while the 
midwife rubs her back If delivery is retarded the midwife 
gets a broom and sitting behind the woman presses it on 
her stomach, at the same time drawing back the upper 
part of her body By this means they think the child will 
be forced fiom the womb Or the mother of the woman in 
labour will take a grinding-stone and stand holding it on 
her head so long as the child is not born She says to 
her daughter, ‘ Take my name,’ and the daughter lepcats 
her mother’s name aloud Here the idea is apparently that 
the mother takes on heisclf some of the pain which has to 
be endured by the daughter, and the repetition of her name 
by the daughter will cause the goddess of childbirth to 
hasten the period of delivery in order to terminate the 
unjust sufferings of the mother for which the goddess has 
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become lesponsible. The mothei’s name exerts piessuie 01 
influence on the goddess who is at the time occupied with 
the daughter 01 perhaps sojourning in hei body 

If a child is boin in the morning they will give the 
mother a little sugai and cocoanut to eat in the evening, 
but if it is boin in the evening they will give her nothing 
till next morning. Milk is given only spanngly as it is 
supposed to pioduce coughing The mam idea of treat- 
ment in childbnth is to prevent either the mother or child 
from taking cold or chill, this being the principal dangei 
to which they are thought to be exposed The door of the 
birth chamber is therefoie kept shut and a fire is continually 
burning in it night and day. The woman is not bathed for 
several days, and the atmosphere and general insanitary 
conditions can better be imagined than described With the 
same end of preventing cold they feed the mothei on a hot 
liquid produced by cooking thirty-six ingredients together 
Most of these aie considered to have the quality of produ- 
cing heat or warmth in the body, and the following aie a few 
of them Pepper, ginger, azgan (a condiment), turmeric, 
nutmeg, ajwain (aniseed), dates, almonds, raisins, cocoanut, 
wild singara or water-nut, cumin, chironji } the gum of the 
babhl 2 or khan? asafoetida, borax, saffron, clarified butter 
and sugar The mixture cannot be prepared for less than 
two rupees and the woman is fed on it for five days beginning 
from the second day after birth, if the family can afford the 
expense 

If the mother’s milk runs dry, they use the dried bodies 
of the little fish caught in the shallow water of fields and 
tanks, and sometimes supposed to have fallen down with the 
ram They aie boiled m a little water and the fish and 
water are given to the woman to consume Here the idea 
is apparently that as the fish has the quality of hquidness 
because it lives in water, so by eating it this will be 
communicated to the breasts and the milk will flow again 

o 

If a woman’s children die, then the next time she is m labour 
they bring a goat all of one colour When the birth of 
the child takes place and it falls from the womb on to the 

1 The fruit of the achar ( Buchanama latifolia). 

2 Acacia arabica 3 Acacia catechu. 
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ground no one must touch it, but the goat, which should if 
possible be of the same sex as the child, is taken and passed 
over the child twenty-one times Then they take the goat and 
the after-bnth to a cemetery and here cut the goat’s throat 
by the ]ialal rite and bury it with the after-birth The 
idea is thus that the goat’s life is a substitute for that of 
the child By being passed over the child it takes the 
child’s evil destiny upon itself, and the burial in a cemetery 
causes the goat to resemble a human being, while the after- 
birth communicates to it some part of the life of the child 
If a mother is afraid her child will die, she sells it for a few 
cowries to another woman Of course the sale is only nominal, 
but the woman who has purchased the child takes a special 
interest in it, and at the naming or other ceremony she will 
give it a jewel or such other present as she can afford Thus 
she considers that the fictitious sale has had some effect and 
that she has acquired a certain interest in the child 

If a baby, especially a girl, has much hair on its body, 
they make a cake of gram-flour and rub it with sesamum 
oil all over the body, and this is supposed to remove the 
hair 

If a child’s skm dries up and it pines away, they think 
that an owl has taken away a cloth stained by the child 
when it was hung out to dry. The lemedy is to obtain 
the liver of an owl and hang it round the child’s neck. 

For jaundice they get the flesh of a yellow snake 
which appears in the lams, and of the lolm fish which has 
yellowish scales, and hang them to its neck , or they 
get a verse of the Koran wiitten out by a Maulvi or 
Muhammadan priest and use this as an amulet , or they catch 
a small frog alive, tie it up m a yellow cloth and hang it to 
the child’s neck by a blue thiead until it dies F01 tetanus 
the jaws are branded outside and a little musk is placed 
on the mother’s breast so that the child may drink it with the 
milk When the child begins to cut its teeth they put 
honey on the gums and think that this will make the teeth 
slip out cai ly as the honey is smooth and slippery. But 
as the child licks the gums v hen the honey is on them they 
fear that this may cause the teeth to grow broad and ciookcd 
like the tongue. Another device is to pass a piece of gold 
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lound the child’s gums If they want the child to have 
pictty teeth its maternal uncle threads a numbci of giams 
of rice on a piece of stung and hangs them lound its neck, 
so that the teeth may giow like the lice If the child’s 
navel is swollen, the maternal uncle will go out for a walk 
and on his icturn place his turban ovei the navel For 
a\erling the evil eye the liver of the Indian badgci is w'orn 
m an amulet, this badger being supposed to haunt ceme- 
teries and feed on corpses , some hairs of a beat also form 
a very favourite amulet, or a tigci’s claws set in silver, or 
the tail of a h/ard enclosed in lac and made into a ring 

The leligion of the sweepers has been described at 14 Rcii- 
lcngth by Mr Gieeven and Mr Ciooke It centres lound 
the worship of tw r o saints, Lalbeg or Bale Shah and Balnek 
or Balmik, who is leally the huntsman Valmlki, the reputed 
author of the Ramayana Balmik w r as originally a low'- 
caste huntei called Ratnakar, and when he could not get 
game he was accustomed to 10b and kill travelleis But 
one day he met Brahma and washed to kill him , but he 
could not raise his club against Brahma, and the god spoke 
and convinced him of his sins, directing him to repeat the 
name of Rama until he should be purified of them But the 
huntei ’s heart was so evil that he could not pronounce the 
divine name, and instead he repeated ‘ Mara , Mai a' ( stiuck , 
stiuck') i but in the end by repetition this came to the same 
thing Mr Gieeven’s account continues “As a small spark 
of fire burneth up a heap of cotton, so the word Rama 
cleaneth a man of all his sins So the words*' Ram, Ram,’ 
were taught unto Ratnakar who ever lepeated them for 
sixty thousand years at the self-same spot with a heart 
sincere All his skin was eaten up by the white ants Only 
the skeleton lemamed. Mud had been heaped over the body 
and grass had grown up, yet within the mound of mud the 
saint was still repeating the name of Rama After sixty 
thousand years Brahma returned No man could he see, 
yet he heard the voice of Ram, Ram, rising fiom the mound 
of mud , Then Brahma bethought him that the saint v r as 
beneath He besought Indra to pour down rain and to wash 
away the mud Indra complied with his request and the ram 
washed away the mud The saint came forth Nought save 
VOL IV o 
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bones lemamed Brahma called aloud to the saint When 
the samt beheld him he prostrated himself and spake 
c Thou hast taught me the words “ Ram, Ram,” which have 
cleansed away all my sins.’ Then spake Biahma ‘ Hitherto 
thou wast Ratnakar From to-day thy name shall be Valmiki 
(from valinlk , an ant-hill) Now do thou compose a Rama- 
yana in seven parts, containing the deeds and exploits of 
Rama’ ” Valmiki had been or afterwards became a sweeper 
and was known as ‘ cooker of dog’s food ’ (Swapach), a name 
applied to sweepers , 1 who have adopted him as their epony- 
mous ancestor and patron saint. 

is Lalbeg Lalbeg, who is still more widely venerated, is considered 
to have been Ghazi Miyan, the nephew of Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghazni} and a samt much worshipped in the Punjab Many 
legends are told of Lalbeg, and his worship is described by 
Mr Greeven as follows 2 “ The ritual of Lalbeg is con- 
ducted in the presence of the whole brotherhood, as a rule 
at the festival of the Diwali and on other occasions when 
special business arises The time for worship is after 
sunset and if possible at midnight His shrine consists of a 
mud platform surrounded by steps, with four little turrets at 
the corners and a spire in the centre, m which is placed a 
lamp filled with clarified butter and containing a wick of 
twisted tow Incense is thrown into the flame and offerings 
of cakes and sweetmeats are made A lighted huqqa is 
placed before the altar and as soon as the smoke rises it is 
understood that a whiff has been drawn by the hero” A 
cock is offered to Lalbeg at the Dasahra festival When a 
man is believed to have been affected by the evil eye they 
wave a broom m front of the sufferer muttering the name of 
the saint In the Damoh District the guru or priest who is 
the successor of Lalbeg comes from the Punjab every year 
or two He is richly clad and is followed by a sweeper 
carrying an umbrella Other Hindus say that his teaching 
is that no one who is not a Lfdbegi can go to heaven, but 
those on whom the dust raised by a Lalbegi sweeping settles 
acquire some modicum of virtue Similarly Mr Greeven 

1 S imc. w riters consider tint Kllnuk, the sw cepcr-sunt, and V ilniU i, the author 
o r vh* Iv m'n am, arc not idcnticil 
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in view, as suited by Mr Grccven : “As m.t>* be nadih 
unarmed the sem enters art mcieh in name l he disciples of 
N/mak Snail, profaning in fact to be his fallovtis jma as 
they arc prepated at a moment's notice to Income Chiislians 
or Muhammadans' Their object i> of com sc, merely to 
acquire a status which tna\ elm ate them abo\e the utter 
degradation of their caste Tlie acquaintance of most of 
them villi the doctnnes of Nanai Shah is at /Cio They 
1 now little and care less about his ruUsofhfc, habitually 
disicgarding, for instance, the piolubilions against .smoking 
and hair-culling In fact, a scavenge! at Benares no moie 
becomes a Sikh by taking Nanak Shrdi’s motto than he 
becomes a Christian by wearing a round hat and a pan 
of iiouscts” It was probably with a similar leaning 
towards the more liberal religion that the Lalbcgis, though 
thcmschcs Hindus, adopted a Muhammadan foi their 
tutelary saint In the Punjab Muhammadan swccpcis who 
have given up eating carrion and icftisc to icmoic night- 
soil rank higher than the others, and aic known as Musallt" 
And in Saugor the Muhammadans allow' the swccpcis to 
come into a mosque and to stand at the back, wheicas, 
of course, they cannot approach a Hindu temple Again 
in Bengal it is stated, “The Dom is rcgaided wutli both 
disgust and feat by all classes of Hindus, not only on 


1 l’igc s - lMgc 54 

1 Punjab Census Repot t (iSSl), p-ira 599 
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account of his habits being abhorrent and abominable, but 
also because he is believed to have no humane or kindly 
feelings ” , and further, “ It is universally believed that 
Dorns do not bury or burn their dead, but dismember the 
corpse at night like the inhabitants of Thibet, placing the 
fragments in a pot and sinking them in the nearest river or 
reservoii This horrid idea probably originated from the 
old Hindu law, which compelled the Dorns to bury their 
dead at night ” 1 It is not astonishing that the sweepers 
prefer a religion whose followers will treat them somewhat 
more kindly Another Muhammadan saint revered by the 
sweepers of Saugor is one Zahir Pir At the fasts m Chait 
and Kunwar (March and September) they tie cocoanuts 
wrapped in cloth to the top of a long bamboo, and marching 
to the tomb of Zahir Pir make offerings of cakes and 
sweetmeats Before starting for his day’s work the sweeper 
does obeisance to his basket and broom , 

The sweeper stands at the very bottom of the social 
ladder of Hinduism He is considered to be the repre- 
sentative of the Chandala of Manu , 2 who was said to be 
descended of a Sudra father and a Brahman woman “ It 
was ordained that the Chandala should live without the 
town , his sole wealth should be dogs and asses , his clothes 
should consist of the cerecloths of the dead , his dishes 
should be broken pots and his ornaments rusty iron No 
one who regarded his duties should hold intercourse with 
the Chandalas and they should marry only among them- 
selves By day they might roam about for the purposes 
of work, but should be distinguished by the badges of the 
Raja, and should carry out the corpse of any one who died 
without kindred They should always be employed to 
slay those who by the law were sentenced to be put to 
death, and they might take the clothes of the slain, their 
beds and their ornaments” Elsewhere the Chandala is 
said to rank in impurity with the town boar, the dog, a 
woman during her monthly illness and a eunuch, none of 
whom must a Brahman alW to see him when eating 3 
Like the Chandala, the sweeper cannot be touched, and he 

1 Sir II lvisk) , I c , ut Dorn 3 Jlufcrr t n 239, quoted !>v 
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himself acquiesces in this and walks apaiL In laige towns 
he sometimes cat ties a kite’s wing m his tuiban to show his 
caste, 01 goes aloof saying pots . , which is cqunalcnt to a 
warning When the swcepei is in company he will efface 
himself as fai as possible behind othei people He is 
known by his basket and broom, and men of othei castes 
will not carry these articles lest they should be mistaken 
foi a sweeper The sweepei’s bioom is made of bamboo, 
wheieas the ordinary house-broom is made of date-palm 
leaves The house-bioom is consideicd sacied as the imple- 
ment of Lakshhmi used in cleaning the house No one should 
tiead upon or touch it with his foot The sweeper’s broom 
is a powerful agent for cuiing the evil eye, and motheis get 
him to come and w'ave it up and down in front of a sick 
child foi this purpose Nevertheless it is lucky to see a 
sweeper in the morning, especially if he has his basket with 
him In Gujarat Mr Bhlmbhai Kirparam whites of him . 
“Though he is held to be lower and moie unclean, the 
Bhangia is viewed with kindlier feelings than the Dhed 
(Mahai) To meet the basket-bearing Bhangia is lucky, and 
the Bhangia’s blessing is valued. Even now' if a Govern- 
ment officer goes into a Bhangia hamlet the men with 
hands raised in blessing say ‘ May your rule last for ever.’ ” 

A sweeper will eat the leavings of other people, but he will 
not eat in their houses , he will take the food aw r ay to his 
own house It is related that on one occasion a sweeper » 
accompanied a maniage party of Lodhis (cultivators), and 
the Lodhi who was the host was anxious that all should 
share his hospitality and asked the sweeper to eat in his 
house , 1 but he repeatedly refused, until finally the Lodhi 
gave him a she-buffalo to induce him to eat, so that it might 
not be said that any one had declined to share in his feast. 
No other caste, of course, will accept food or watei from a 
sweeper, and only a Chamar (tannei) will take a chilam 
or clay pipe-bowl from his hand. The sweeper will eat 
cainon and the flesh of almost all animals, including snakes, 
lizards, crocodiles and tigers, and also the leavings of food 
of almost any caste Mr Greeven remaiks 2 “ Only 

1 Probably not within the house but in the veranda or courtyaid 

2 Ibidem 
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Lalbegis and Rawats eat food left by Europeans, but all 
eat food left either by Hindus or Muhammadans , the Sheikh 
Mehtars as Muhammadans alone aie circumcised and reject 
pig’s flesh Each subcaste eats uncooked food with all the 
others, but cooked food alone ” From Betul it is reported 
that the Mehtars there will not accept food, water or 
tobacco from a Kayasth, and will not allow one to enter 
their houses 

Sweeping and scavenging in the streets and in pnvate 
houses are the traditional occupations of the caste, but they 
have others In Bombay they serve as night watchmen, 
town-criers, drummers, trumpeters and hangmen Formerly 
the office of hangman was confined to sweepers, but now 
many low-caste prisoneis are willing to undertake it foi 
the sake of the privilege of smoking tobacco in jail which 
it confers In Mlizapur when a Dom hangman is tying a 
rope round the neck of a criminal he shouts out, c Dohai 
Maharam , Dohai Sarkar , Dohai Judge Sahib,’ or f Hail 
Great Queen 1 Hail Government 1 Hail Judge Sahib 1 ’ in 
order to shelter himself under their authority and escape any 
guilt attaching to the death 1 In the Cential Provinces the 
hangman was accompanied by four or five other sweepers 
of the caste panchdyat , the idea being perhaps that his 
act should be condoned by their presence and appioval and 
he should escape guilt In order to free the executioner 
from blame the pnsonei would also say “ Dohai Saihai 
he , Dohai Kampani ke , jaisa viaine khiin kiya zvaisa apnc 
khftn ko pahunchha ,” or “ Hail to the Government and the 
Company , since I caused the death of another, now I am 
come to my own death ” , and all the Panclies said, ‘ Raw, 
Ram ’ The hangman received ten rupees as his fee, and of 
this five rupees were given to the caste for a feast and an 
offenng to Lalbcg to expiate his sin In Bundclkhand 
sweepers are employed as grooms by the Lodlns, and may 
put everything on to the hoise except a saddle-cloth They 
arc also the village musicians, and some of them play on 
the rustic flute called shahna: at w f edchngs, and receive their 
food all the time that the ccrcmon> lasts Sweepers arc, 
as a rule, to be found only in large villages, as m small ones 
1 Crool t, 'Ini', t< u Ci tts , nr' Dim, para 31 
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theie is no work foi them The caste is none too numeious 
in the Cential Provinces, and in villages the sweepei is often 
not available when wanted foi cleaning the streets The 
Chamats of Bundelkhand will not remove the coipses of a 
cat or a dog 01 a squirrel, and a sweeper must be obtained 
foi the purpose These three animals are m a manner holy, 
and it is considered a sin to kill any one of them But 
their corpses are unclean. A Chamar also lefuses to touch 
the corpse of a donkey, but a Kumhar (potter) will some- 
times do this , if he declines a sweeper must be fetched 
When a sweeper has to enter a house in order to take out 
the body of an animal, it is cleaned and whitewashed aftei 
he has been in In Hoshangabad an objection appears to 
be felt to the entry of a sweeper by the door, as it is stated 
that a ladder is placed for him, so that he presumably climbs 
through a window Or wheie there aie no windows it is 
possible that the ladder may protect the sacied threshold 
from contact with his feet The sweeper also attends at 
funerals and assists to piepare the pyre, he leceives the 
winding-sheet when this is not buint or buried with the 
corpse, and the copper coins which are left on the ground 
as purchase-money for the site of the grave In Bombay 
in rich families the windmg-sheet is often a worked shawl 
costing from fifty to a hundred rupees 1 When a Hindu 
widow bleaks her bangles after her husband’s death, she 
gives them, including one or two whole ones, to a Bhangia 
woman 2 A letter announcing a death is always earned by 
a sweeper 3 In Bengal a funeral could not be held without 
the presence of a Dom, whose functions are described by 
Mr Sherrmg 4 as follows “On the arrival of the dead 
body at the place of cremation, which in Benares is at the 
basis of one of the steep stairs or ghats, called the Buinmg- 
Ghat, leading down from the streets above to the bed of the 
river Ganges, the Dom supplies five logs of wood, which he 
lays m order upon the ground, the rest of the wood being 
given by the family of the deceased When the pile is 
ready for burning a handful of lighted straw is brought by 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, l c Bombay Gazetted , l c 

2 Ibidem 4 Hindu Tribes and Castes, quoted 

3 Punjab Census Repoit (1881), and by Sir H Risley, art Dom 
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the Dom, and is taken from him and applied by one of the 
chief members of the family to the wood The Dom is the 
only person who can furnish the light for the purpose , and 
if for any reason no Dom is available, great delay and 
inconvenience are apt to arise The Dom exacts his fee 
for three things, namely, first for the five logs, secondly for 
the bunch of straw, and thirdly for the light” 

Dui mg an eclipse the sweepers reap a good harvest, 
for it is believed that Rahu, the demon who devours the sun 
and moon and thus causes an eclipse, was either a sweeper 
or the deity of the sweepers, and alms given to them at this 
time will appease him and cause him to let the luminaries 
go Or, according to another account, the sun and moon are 
in Rahu’s debt, and he comes and duns them, and this is the 
eclipse , and the alms given to sweepers are a means of 
paying the debt In Gujarat as soon as the darkening sets 
in the Bhangis go about shouting, * Garhanddn , VasUaddn , 
Rupadan ,’ or ‘ Gifts for the eclipse, gifts of clothes, gifts of 
silver ’ 1 The sweepeis are no doubt derived from the 
primitive or Dravidian tribes, and, as has been seen, they also 
piactise the art of making bamboo mats and baskets, being 
known as Bansphor in Bombay on this account In the 
Punjab the Chuhras are a very numerous caste, being 
exceeded only by the Jats, Rajputs and Brahmans Only 
a small proportion of them naturally find employment as 
scavengers, and the remainder are agricultural labouiers, and 
together with the vagrants and gipsies are the hei editary 
workers in grass and reeds 2 They are closely connected 
with the Dhanuks, a caste of hunters, fowlers and village 
w'atchmen, being of nearly the same status 3 And Dhanuk, 
again, is in some localities a complimentary teim for a Basor 
or bamboo-worker It has been seen that Valmlki, the 
patron saint of the sweepers, was a low-caste hunter, and 
this gnes some reason for the supposition that the pnmaiy 
occupations of the Chuhras and Bhangis were hunting and 
working in grass and bamboo In one of the legends of 
the sweeper saint Balmlk or Valmlki given by Mr Gicevcn , 4 
Balmlk was the youngest of the five Pandava brothers, and 


1 Jipr t iy Gr'e'Uet, l ( 

- Ibbwthon, l c pirn 396 


" Iluda ,: , [nrn 60 1 
1 L c pp 25, 26 
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was persuaded by the others to remove the body of a calf 
which had died m their courtyard But after he had done 
so they refused to touch him, so he went into the wilderness 
with the body , and when he did not know how to feed 
himself the carcase started into life and gave him milk until 
he was full grown, when it died again of its own accord 
Balmik burst into tears, not knowing how he was to live 
henceforward, but a voice cried from heaven saying, “ Of 
the sinews (of the calfs body) do thou tie winnows (sup), 
and of the caul do thou plait sieves (chalni) ” Balmik 
obeyed, and by his handiwork gained the name of Supaj 01 
the maker of winnowing-fans These are natural occupa- 
tions of the non-Aryan forest tribes, and are now practised 
by the Gonds 

Meo, Mewati. — The Muhammadan branch of the Mina 
tribe belonging to the country of Mewat in Rajputana which 
is comprised in the Alwai, Bharatpur and Jaipur States and 
the British District of Gurgaon A few Meos were returned 
from the Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts in 19 11, but 
it is doubtful whether any are settled heie, as they may 
be wandering criminals The origin of the Meo is discussed 
in the article on the Mina tribe, but some inteiestmg re- 
maiks on them by Mr. Channing and Major Powlett in the 
Rajputana Gazetteer may be leproduced here Mr Channing 
wntes 1 

“ The tribe, which has been known m Hindustan accord- 
ing to the Kutub Tawarlkh for 850 years, was originally 
Hindu and became Muhammadan Their origin is obscure 
They themselves claim descent from the Rajput races of 
Jadon, Kachhwaha and Tuar, and they may possibly have 
some Rajput blood in their veins , but they are probably, 
like many other similar tribes, a combination from luling 
and othei various stocks and sources, and theie is reason to 
believe them very nearly allied with the Minas, who are 
certainly a tribe of the same structure and species The 
Mcos have twelve clans or pals, the first six of which are 
identical in name and claim the same descent as the first six 
clans of the Minas Intermarriage between them both was 
1 Rajputana Gazetted, \ ol i p 165 
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the rule until the time of Akbar, when owing to an affray at 
the marriage of a Meo with a Mina the custom w r as discon- 
tinued Finally, their mode of life is or was similai, as both 
tubes w^ere once notoriously piedatory It is probable that 
the original Meos were supplemented by converts to Islam 
from other castes It is said that the tribe were conquered 
and converted in the eleventh century by Masud, son of Amir 
Salar and grandson of Sultan Mahmud Subaktagm on the 
mother’s side, the general of the forces of Mahmud of Ghazni 
Masud is still venerated by the Meos, and they swear by his 
name They have a mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan 
customs They practise circumcision, mkah } and the bunal 
of the dead They make pilgrimages to the tomb of Masud 
in Bahraich in Oudh, and consider the oath taken on his 
banner the most binding They also make pilgrimages to 
Muhammadan shrines m India, but never perform the Haj 
Of Hindu customs they observe the Holi or Diwali , then 
marriages are never arranged in the same got or sept , and 
they permit daughters to inherit They call then children 
indiscriminately by both Muhammadan and Hindu names. 
They are almost entirely uneducated, but have bards and 
musicians to whom they make large piesents These sing 
songs known as Ratw r ai, which are commonly on pastoral 
and agricultuial subjects The Meos are given to the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and are very superstitious and have great 
faith in omens The dress of the men and women resembles 
that of the Hindus Infanticide was formerly common among 
them, but it is said to have entirely died out They were 
also formerly robbers by avocation , and though they have 
improved they are still noted cattle-lifters” 

In anolhei description of them by Major Powlett it is 
stated that, besides worshipping Hindu gods and keeping 
Hindu festivals, they employ a Biahman to write the Fill 
Chhitthi or yellow note fixing the date of a marriage They 
call thcmsches by Hindu names with the exception of Ram , 
and Singh is a fiequcnt affix, though not so common as Khan. 
On the A maw as or monthly conjunction of the sun and 
moon, Meos, m common with Hindu Ahlrs and Gujars, cease 
from labout , and when they make a w r cll the first proceeding 
1 A Muhammadan form of marriage 
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is to erect a chabutra (platform) to Bhaiionji or Hanuman 
However, when plundei was to be obtained they have often 
shown little respect foi Hindu shrines and temples , and 
when the sanctity of a thicatened place has been urged, the 
letort has been, ‘ Turn to Deo , Ham Meo ,’ 01 ‘You may be a 
Deo (God), but I am a Meo ’ 

Meos do not mairy in their ftcil 01 clan, but they aie 
lax about forming connections with women of other castes, 
whose children they receive into the community As already 
stated, Brahmans take part in the formalities preceding a 
marriage, but the ceremony itself is perfoimed by a Kazi 
As agricultunsts Meos are mfenor to their Hindu neighbouis 
The point m which the}'- chiefly fail is in working their wells, 
for which they lack patience Their women, whom they do 
not confine, will, it is said, do more field-woik than the men , 
indeed, one often finds women at work in the ciops when the 
men aie lying down Like the women of low Hindu castes 
they tattoo their bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans 
in general Abul Fazl writes that the Meos were in his time 
famous runners, and one thousand of them were employed 
by Akbar as earners of the post 

Mina, Deswali, Mama. — A well-known caste of Rajputana 
which is found in the Central Provinces m the Hoshangabad, 
Nimar and Saugor Districts About 8000 persons of the 
caste were returned in 1 9 1 1 The proper name for them is 
Mina, but here they are generally known as Deswali, a term 
which they probably prefer, as that of Mina is too notoi ious 
A large part of the population of the noithern Districts is 
recruited from Bundelkhand and Mai war, and these tracts 
are therefore often known among them as ‘ Desh 5 or native 
country The term Deswali is applied to groups of many 
castes coming from Bundelkhand, and has apparently been 
specially appiopriated as an alias by the Minas The caste 
are sometimes known in Hoshangabad as Mama, which 
Colonel Tod states to be the name of the highest division of 
the Minas The designation of Pardeshi or ‘ foreigner J is 
also given to them in some localities The Deswahs came 
to Harda about AD 1750, being invited by the Maratha 
Amll or governor, who gave one family a giant of three 
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villages They thus gained a position of some dignity, and 
this reaching the ears of their brothers in Jaipur they also 
came and settled all over the District 1 In view of the 
history and character of the Minas, of which some account 
will be given, it should be first stated that under the regime. 
of British law and order most of the Deswalis of Hoshangabad 
have settled down into steady and honest agriculturists 

The Minas were a famous robber tribe of the country of 
Mewat in Rajputana, comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur 
States and the British District of Gurgaon 2 They are also 
found m large numbers in Jaipur State, which was formeily 
held by them The Meos and Minas are now considered to 
be branches of one tribe, the formei being at least nominally 
Muhammadans by religion and the latter Hindus A 
favounte story for recitation at their feasts is that of Darya 
Khan Meo and Sasibadani Mini, a pair of lovers whose 
mairiage led to a quarrel between the tribes to which they 
belonged, in the time of Akbar This dispute caused the 
cessation of the practice of intermarriage between Meos and 
Minas which had formeily obtained Both the Meos and 
Minas aie divided into twelve large clans called pal , the word 
pal meaning, according to Colonel Tod, ‘ a defile in a valley 
suitable foi cultivation or defence’ In a sandy deseit like 
Rajputana the valleys of sti earns might be expected to be 
the only favourable tiacts for settlement, and the name 
perhaps therefore is a lecord of the process by which the 
colonies of Minas in these isolated patches of cultuiable land 
developed into exogamous clans marrying with each other 
The Meos have similarly twelve pals , and the names of six of 
these are identical with those of the Minas 3 4 The names of 
the pals are taken fiom those of Rajput clans/ but the recorded 
lists differ, and there are now many other gots 01 septs 
outside the pals The Minas seem onginally to have been 
an aboriginal or pre-Aryan tribe of Rajputana, where they 


1 Elliott''; Hoshangabad Settlement 
Report, p 63 

- Cunningham's Artl aeolo^nal Sur- 
’ ej Ref n is, x\ p 24 

3 linden’ 

4 Gentr d Cunningham’s enumeration 
of the fils is ns follows I i\c Julon 


clans — Chhirhilta, Dat'd, Dcrmot, Kai, 
Pundelot , five Tuar clans — Balot, 
Darwar, Kalcsa, Lund'nat, Rattuuat , 
one Kachhwiha chn — Ding'd, ont 
Bargjiiar chn — Singll Besides these 
there is one miscellaneous or halfhlood 
clan, Palal ra, mating up the common 
total of I2 J clans 
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are still found in consideiable numbeis The Raja of Jaipur 
was foimeily marked on the forehead with blood taken 
fiom the great toe of a Mina on the occasion of his instal- 
lation Colonel Tod lecords that the Amber or Jaipui State 
was founded by one Dholesai in A D. 967 after he had 
slaughtered large numbers of the Minas by tieachery 
And in his time the Minas still possessed large immunities 
and pnvileges m the Jaipur State When the Rajputs 
settled in force in Rajputana, 1 educing the Minas to sub- 
jection, illicit connections would naturally arise on a laige 
scale between the invadeis and the women of the conquered 
countiy For even when the Rajputs only came as small 
isolated parties of adventuiers, as into the Central Provinces, 
we find traces of such connections in the survival of castes 
or subcastes of mixed descent from them and the indigenous 
tribes It follows therefore that where they occupied the 
country and settled on the soil the piocess would be still 
moie common. Accordingly it is generally lecognised that 
the Minas aie a caste of the most mixed and impuie descent, 
and it has sometimes been supposed that they were them- 
selves a bianch of the Rajputs In the Punjab when one 
woman accuses another of illicit intei course she is said 
1 Mina dena / or to designate her as a Mina 1 Further it 
is stated 2 that “ The Minas are of two classes, the Zamlndari 
or agricultural and the Chaukidari or watchmen These 
Chaukidari Minas are the famous marauders” The office 
of village watchman was commonly held by members of 
the aboriginal tribes, and these too furnished the criminal 
classes Another piece of evidence of the Dravidian origin 
of the tribe is the fact that theie exists even now a group 
of Dhedia or impure Minas who do not refuse to eat cow’s 
flesh The Chaukidari Minas, dispossessed of their land, 
resorted to the hills, and here they developed into a com- 
munity of thieves and bandits recruited from all the outcastes 
of society Sir A Lyall wrote 3 of the caste as “ a Cave of 
Adullam which has stood open for centuries With them 
a captured woman is solemnly admitted by a form of adoption 

1 Ibbetson’s Punjab Census Repot t, pression referred to the Mina caste 

para 582 SirD Ibbetson considered 2 Major Powlett , Gazetteei of Alwar 

it doubtful, however, whether the ex- 3 Astatic Studies, vol 1 p 162 
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into one cncle of affinity, in order that she may be lawfully 
married into another” With the conquest of northern 
India by the Muhammadans, many of the Minas, being 
bound by no ties to Hinduism, might be expected to em- 
brace the new and actively proselytising religion, while 
then robber bands would receive fugitive Muhammadans as 
recruits as well as Hindus Thus probably arose a Musal- 
man branch of the community, who afterwards became 
separately designated as the Meos As already seen, the 
Meos and Minas intermarried foi a time, but subsequently 
ceased to do so As might be expected, the form of Islam 
professed by the Meos is of a very bastard order, and Major 
Powlett’s account of it is reproduced in a short separate 
notice of that tribe 

3 Their The crimes and daring of the Minas have obtained for 

robberies them a considerable place in history A Muhammadan 
historian, Zia-ud-dln Bami, wrote of the tribe 1 “ At night 
they were accustomed to come prowling into the city of Delhi, 
giving all kinds of trouble and depriving people of then rest, 
and they plundered the country houses in the neighbourhood 
of the city Their daring was carried to such an extent 
that the western gates of the city were shut at afternoon 
prayer and no one dared to leave it after that hour, whether 
he travelled as a pilgrim or with the display of a king At 
afternoon prayer they would often come to the Sarhouy, and 
assaulting the water-carriers and girls who were fetching 
, watei they would strip them and carry off their clothes In 
turn they were treated by the Muhammadan rulers with the 
most merciless cruelty Some were thrown under the feet 
of elephants, others were cut in halves with knives, and others 
again were flayed alive from head to foot” Regular 
campaigns against them were undertaken by the Muham- 
madans , 2 as in later times British forces had to be des- 
patched to subdue the Pindaris Babar on lus arrival at 
Agra described the Mewati leader Raja Hasan Khan as ‘ the 
chief agitator in all these confusions and insurrections ’ , and 
Firishta mentions tv o terrible slaughtcis of Mew litis m 

1 Quoted in Dow son’s. Ll/ic't's 2S3, quoted in Crookc’s 7 ulti a 
n <■/ 7 / in p i°3 tastes 

- I)ow on’- Lilt 'l, n pp 6o, 75, 
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AD 1259 and 1265 In 1857 Majoi Powlctl recoids that in 
Alwar they assembled and burnt the State licks and earned 
off cattle, though they did not succeed in plundering any 
towns or villages theie In British tenitoiy they sacked 
Fnozpui and other villages, and when a British force came to 
restore older many were hanged Sir D Ibbetson wiote of 
them in the Punjab 1 

“ The Minas are the boldest of oui criminal classes. 
Their headquaiteis so far as the Punjab is concerned aie in 
the village of Shahjahanpur, attached to the Guigaon Distnct 
but surrounded on all sides by Rajputana temtoiy Theie 
they until lately defied our police and even resisted them 
with armed force Then enterprises are on a large scale, 
and they are always piepaied to use violence if necessary 
In Marwar they aie aimed with small bows which do con- 
siderable execution They travel great distances m gangs 
of from twelve to twenty men, practising robbery and dacoity 
even as far as the Deccan The gangs usually stait off 
immediately after the Diwali feast and often lemain absent 
the whole year They have agents in all the large cities of 
Rajputana and the Deccan who give them information, and 
they aie in league with the carrying castes of Marwar 
After a successful foray they offer one-tenth of the proceeds 
at the shrine of Kali Devi ” 

Like other criminals they were very superstitious, and 
Colonel Tod records that the partridge and the maloh or 
wagtail were their chief birds of omen A paitndge 
clamouring on the left when he commenced a foray was 
a certain presage of success to a Mina Similarly, Mr 
Kennedy notes that the finding of a dried goatskin, either 
whole or in pieces, among the effects of a suspected criminal 
is said to be an infallible indication of his identity as a 
Mina, the flesh of the goat’s tongue being indispensable in 
connection with the taking of omens In Jaipur the Minas 
were employed as guards, as a method of protection against 
their fellows, for whose misdeeds they were held responsible 
Rent-free lands were given to them, and they were always 
employed to escort treasure Here they became the most 
faithful and trusted of the Raja’s servants It is related 
1 Census Report (1881), para 582 
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that on one occasion a Mina sentinel at the palace had 
received charge of a basket of oranges A friend of the 
same tribe came to him and asked to be shown the palace, 
which he had never seen The sentinel agreed and took 
him over the palace, but when his back was turned the 
friend stole one orange from the basket Subsequently the 
sentinel counted the oranges and found one short , on this 
he ran after his friend and taxed him with the theft, which 
being admitted, the Mina said that he had been made to 
betray his trust and had become dishonoured, and drawing 
his sword cut off his friend’s head The ancient treasure of 
Jaipur or Amber was, according to tradition, kept in a secret 
cave in the hills under a body of Mina guards who alone 
knew the hiding-place, and would only permit any part of 
it to be withdrawn for a great emergency Nor would they 
accept the orders of the Raja alone, but required the consent 
of the heads of the twelve principal noble families of Amber, 
branches of the royal house, before they would give up any 
part of the treasure The criminal Minas are said to 
inhabit a tract of country about sixty-five miles long and 
forty broad, stretching from Shahpur forty miles north of 
Jaipur to Guraora in Gurgaon on the Rohtak border The 
popular idea of the Mina, Mr Crooke remarks, 1 is quite in 
accordance with his historical chaiacter , his niggardliness 
is shown in the saying, ‘ The Meo will not give his 
daughter m marriage till he gets a mortar full of silver ’ , 
his pugnacity is expressed in, ‘The Meo’s son begins to 
avenge his feuds when he is twelve years old * , and his 
toughness in, ‘ Never be sure that a Meo is dead till you see 
the third-day funeral ceremony performed * 

As already stated, the Deswahs of the Central Provinces 
have abandoned the wild life of their ancestors and settled 
down as respectable cultivators Only a few particulars 
about them need be recorded Gills are usually married 
before they are twelve years old and boys at sixteen to 
twenty A sum of Rs 24 is commonly paid for the bride, 
and .1 higher amount up to Rs 71 may be given, but this 
is the maximum, and if the father of the girl takes more 
he will be fined by the caste and made to refund the 
1 7/ Is r> <i Crsti's if t! e A" II !' art Meo 
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balance A tiiangle with some wooden models of birds 
is placed on the mairiage-shed and the budegioom strikes 
at these with a stick, foimerly he fired a gun at them to 
indicate that he was a hunter by profession A Biahman 
is employed to celebrate the mamage A widow is usually 
taken by her late husband’s younger bi other, but if there 
be none the elder brother may marry her, contraiy to the 
general rule among Hindus. The object is to keep the 
woman in the family, as wives are costly If she is 
unwilling to marry her brother-in-law, however, no com- 
pulsion is exercised and she may wed another man 
Divorce is allowed, and in Rajputana is very simply effected 
If tempers do not assimilate or other causes piompt them 
to part, the husband teais a shred fiom his tuiban which 
he gives to his wife, and with this simple bill of divorce, 
placing two jars of water on hei head, she takes whatever 
path she pleases, and the first man who chooses to ease 
her of her load becomes her futuie lord ‘ Jehur mkala,' 
‘Took the j’ar and went foith,’ is a common saying among 
the mountaineers of Meiwara 1 

The dead are cremated, the coipse of a man being 
wrapped m a white and that of a woman in a coloured 
cloth They have no shraddh ceremony, but mourn for 
the dead only on the last day of Kartik (October), when 
they offer water and burn incense Deswahs employ the 
Parsai or village Brahman to officiate at their ceremonies, 
but owing to their mixed origin they rank below the 
cultivating castes, and Brahmans will not take water from 
them In Jaipur, however, Major Powlett says, their 
position is higher They are, as already seen, the trusted 
guards of the palace and treasury, and Rajputs will accept 
food and water from their hands This concession is no 
doubt due to the familiarity induced by living together for 
a long period, and parallel instances of it can be given, as 
that of the Panwars and Gonds m the Cential Provinces 
The Deswahs eat flesh and drink liquor, but abstain from 
fowls and pork When they are invited to a feast they do 
not take their own brass vessels with them, but drink out 
of earthen pots supplied by the host, having the liquor 

1 Rajasthan , 1 
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pouied on to their hands held to the mouth to avoid actual 
contact with the vessel This is a Marwari custom and 
the Jats also have it Befoie the commencement of the 
feast the guests wait until food has been gi\en to as many 
beggars as like to attend. In Saugor the food served 
consists only of rice and pulse without vegetables 01 other 
dishes It is said that a Mina will not eat salt in the house 
of another man, because he considers that to do so would 
establish the bond of Nunak-khai or salt-eating between 
them, and he would be debarred for ever from robbing that 
man or breaking into his house The guests need not sit 
down together as among other Hindus, but may take their 
food m batches , so that the necessity of awaiting the 
arrival of every guest before commencing the feast is 
avoided The Deswalis will not kill a black-buck nor eat 
the flesh of one, but they assign no reason for this and do 
not now worship the animal The rule is probably, how- 
ever, a totemistic survival The men may be known by 
their manly gait and harsh tone of voice, as well as by a 
peculiar method of tying the turban , the women have a 
special ornament called itikhdi on the forehead and do not 
wear spangles or toe-rings They are said also to despise 
ornaments of the baser metals as brass and pewter They 
are tattooed with dots on the face to set off the fair-coloured 
skin by contrast, in the same manner as patches were 
carried on the face in Europe in the eighteenth century 
A tattoo dot on a fair face is likened by a Hindu poet to 
a bee sitting on a half-opened mango , 

Mirasi. — A Muhammadan caste of singers, mmstiels and 
genealogists, of which a few members are found in the Central 
Provinces General Cunningham says that they arc the 
baids and singers of the Meos or Mewatis at all their marriages 
and festnals 1 Mr Crooke is of opinion that they are un- 
doubtedly an offshoot of the great Dom caste who arc little 
better than sweepers 2 The word Mirasi is derived from the 
Arabic vivas, inheritance, and its signification is supposed 
to be that the Mirasis arc the hereditary hauls and singer*. 
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of the lower castes, as the Bhat is of the Rajputs. Miras 
as a word may, however, be used of any hereditary light, as 
that of the village headman 01 Karnam, or even those of the 
village watchman or temple dancing-girl, all of whom may 
have a mirasi light to fees 01 peiquisites or plots of land 
held as remuneration for service 1 The Mirasis aie also 
known as Pakhawaji, from the pakhawaj 01 timbrel which 
they play , as Kawwal or one who speaks fluently, that is a 
professional stoiy-teller , and as Kalawant or one possessed 
of art or skill The Mirasis are most numerous in the 
Punjab, where they number a quarter of a million Sir D 
Ibbetson says of them 2 “ The social position of the Mirasi 
as of all minstrel castes is exceedingly low, but he attends 
at weddings and similar occasions to recite genealogies 
Moreover there are grades even among Mirasis The out- 
caste tribes have their Mirasis, who though they do not eat 
with their clients and merely render their professional 
services are considered impure by the Mirasis of the higher 
castes The Mirasi is generally a hei editary servant like 
the Bhat, and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes 
under the threat of lampooning the ancestors of him from 
whom he demands fees The Mnasi is almost always a 
Muhammadan ” They are said to have been converted to 
Islam in response to the request of the poet Amir Khusru, 
who lived in the reign of Ala-ud-dm Khilji (ad 1295) 
The Mirasi has two functions, the men being musicians, story- 
tellers and genealogists, while the women dance and sing, but 
only before the ladies of the zenana Mr Nesfield 3 says 
that they are sometimes regularly entertained as jesters to 
help these ladies to kill time and reconcile them to their 
domestic prisons As they do not dance befoie men they aie 
reputed to be chaste, as no woman who is not a piostitute 
will dance m the presence of men, though singing and 
playing are not equally condemned The implements of the 
Muasis are generally the small drum (dholak), the cymbals 
( majiia ) and the gouid lute (kwgri) 4 

1 Baden Powell’s Land Systems of 3 Buef View, p 43 
Bi itish Indta, vol m p 116 

2 Punjab Ethnogiaphy , p 289 4 Crooke, loc at 
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Mochi, Muehi, Jingar, Jirayat, Jfldgar, Chitrakar, 
Chitevari, Musabir. — The occupational caste of saddlers and 
cobbleis In 1911 about 4000 Mochis and 2000 Jlngars 
were returned from the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
former residing principally in the Hindustani and the latter 
in the Maiathi-speakmg Districts The name is denved from 
the Sanskrit mochika and the Hindustani 1 nojna, to fold, and 
the common name mojah for socks and stockings is from the 
same loot (Platts) By origin the Mochis are no doubt an 
offshoot of the Chamar caste, but they now generally disclaim 
the connection Mr. Nesfield observes 2 that, “ The industry 
of tanning is preparatory to and lower than that of cobbler)', 
and hence the caste of Chamar ranks decidedly below that of 
Mochi The ordinary Hindu does not consider the touch of 
a Mochi so impure as that of the Chamar, and there is a 
Hindu proverb to the effect that ‘ Dried or prepared hide is 
the same thing as cloth/ wheieas the touch of the jaw hide 
befoic it has been tanned by the Chamar is considered a 
pollution The Moclu does not eat cainon like the Chamar, 
not docs he eat s\\ ine’s flesh , nor docs his wife ever practice 
the much-loathed art of midwifery.” In the Central Pro- 
\inces, as in noithern India, the caste may be considered to 

1 Tins truck is p-irth brsal on tncl Mr Shnnsuddm, Sub Insf^tu'. 
piper. b> Mr Gop'il IHrm-nniul, Citj Police, Sntigor 
Dcput) Inspector of Scliool , S-ui^or, - / srt , 
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have two blanches, the lowei one consisting of the Mochis 
who make and cobble shoes and are admittedly descended 
from Chamars , while the better-class men either make saddles 
and harness, when they aie known as Jingar , or bind books, 
when they are called Jlldgar , or paint and make clay idols, 
when they are given the designation either of Chitrakar, 
Chitevari or Murtikar In Berar some Jlngars have taken 
up the finei kinds of iron-work, such as mending guns, and 
are known as Jirayat All these are at great pams to dis- 
sociate themselves from the Chamar caste They call them- 
selves Thakur or Rajput and have exogamous sections the 
names of which are identical with those of the Rajput septs 
The same people have assumed the name of Rishi m Bengal, 
and, according to a story related by Sir H. Risley, claim to 
be debased Brahmans , while in the United Provinces Mr 
Crooke considers them to be connected with the Srivastab 
Kayasths, with whom they intermarry and agree in manners 
and customs The fact that in the three Provinces these 
workers in leather claim descent from three separate high 
castes is an interesting instance of the trouble which the lower- 
class Hindus will take to obtain a slight increase m social 
consideration , but the veiy diversity of the accounts given 
induces the belief that all Mochis were originally sprung from 
the Chamars In Bombay, again, Mr Enthoven 1 writes that 
the caste prefers to style itself Arya Somavansi Kshatriya 
or Aryan Kshatnyas of the Moon division , while they have 
all the regular Brahmanical gotras as Bharadwaja, Vasishtha, 
Gautam and so on 

The following interesting legends as to the origin of the 
caste adduced by them in support of their Brahmanical 
-descent are related 2 by Sir H Risley “ One of the Praja- 
pati, or mind-born sons of Brahma, was m the habit of pro- 
viding the flesh of cows and clarified butter as a burnt-offering 
( Ahuti ) to the gods It was then the custom to eat a poition 
of the sacnfice, restore the victim to life, and drive it into the 
forest <On one occasion the Praja-pati failed to resuscitate 
the sacrificial animal, owing to his wife, who was pregnant at 
the time, having clandestinely made away with a portion 

1 Bombay Ethnog/ aphic Survey 2 Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ art 
Draft Monogi aph on Jlngai Mochi 
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Alarmed at this he summoned all the other Piaja-patis, and 
they sought by divination to discover the cause of the failure 
At last they ascertained what had occuned, and as a punish- 
ment the wife was cursed and expelled from their society 
The child v f hich she bore was the first Mochi or tanner, and 
from that time forth, mankind being deprived of the power 
of reanimating cattle slaughtered for food, the pious aban- 
doned the practice of killing kme altogether Another story 
is that Muchiram, the ancestor of the caste, was born from 
the sweat of Brahma while dancing He chanced to offend 
the irritable sage Durvasa, who sent a pretty Biahman 
widow to allure him into a breach of chastity Muchiram 
accosted the widow as mother, and refused to have anything 
to do with her , but Durvasa used the miraculous power he 
had acquired by penance to rendei the widow piegnant so 
that the innocent Muchiram was made an outcaste on 
suspicion From hei two sons are descended the two mam 
blanches of the caste in Bengal” 

In the Central Piovinces the term Mochi is often used 
for the whole caste in the noithern Distiicts, and Jingar in 
the Maratha country , while the Chitrakars or painters form 
a sepai ate gioup Though the trades of cobbler and book- 
binder are now widely sepai ated in civilised countries, the 
connection between them is apparent since both work in 
leathei It is not at first sight clear why the painter should 
be of the same caste, but the reason is perhaps that his 
brushes are made of the hair of animals, and this is also 
regarded as impure, as being a part of the hide If such be 
the case a senseless caste ryle of ceremonial impunty has 
prevented the art of painting from being cultivated by the 
Hindus , and the comparatively pooi development of their 
music may perhaps be ascribed to the same cause, since the 
use of the sinews of animals for stringed instruments would 
also prevent the educated classes from learning to play them 
Thus no stringed instruments arc permitted to be used in 
temples, but only the gong, cymbal, horn and conch-shell 
And this rule would gieatly discourage the cultivation of 
music, which art, like all the others, has usually served in its 
early period as an appanage to religious services It has been 
held that instruments were originally employed at temple* 
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and shunes m order to scare away evil spirits by their noise 
while the god was being fed or woi shipped, and not for the 
purpose of calling the worshippers togethei , since noise is 
a recognised means of driving away spirits, piobably in 
consequence of its effect m frightening wild animals It 
is for the same end that music is essential at weddings, 
especially during the night when the spirits are more potent , 
and this is the primary object of the continuous discordant dm 
which the Hindus consider a necessary accompaniment to a 
wedding 

Except for this ceremonial strictness Hinduism should 
have been favourable to the development of both painting and 
sculpture, as being a polytheistic religion In the early stages 
of society leligion and art are intimately connected, as is shown 
by the fact that images and paintings aie at first nearly always 
of deities or sacied persons or animals, and it is only aftei 
a considerable period of development that secular subjects 
aie treated Similarly architecture is m its commencement 
found to be applied solely to sacred buildings, as temples and 
chuiches, and is only giadually diveited to secular buildings 
The figures sculptured by the Mochis are usually images foi 
temples, and those who practise this art aie called Murtikar, 
fiom muiti , an image or idol, and the pictures of the 
Chitrakars weie until recently all of deities or divine animals, 
though seculai paintings may now occasionally be met 
with And the uneducated believers m a polytheistic religion 
legulaily take the image for the deity himself, at fiist scarcely 
conceiving of the one apait from the other Thus some 
Bharewas or brass-workers say that they dare not make metal 
images of the gods, because they are afraid that the badness 
of then handnvoik might arouse the wrath of the gods and 
move them to take revenge The surmise might in fact be 
almost justifiable that the end to which figures of men and 
animals were first diawn or painted, or modelled in clay or 
metal was that they might be worshipped as images of the 
deities, the savage mind not distinguishing at all between 
an image of the god and the god himself For this reason 
monotheistic leligions would be severely antagonistic to 
the aits, and such is in fact the case Thus the Muham- 
madan commentary, the Hadith, has a verse “Woe to him 
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who has painted a living creature 1 At the day of the last 
judgment the persons represented by him will come out of 
the tomb and join themselves to him to demand of him a 
soul Then that man, unable to give life to his work, Mill 
burn in eternal flames” And m Judaism the familiar pro- 
hibition of the Second Commandment appears to be directed 
to the same end 

Hindu sculpture has indeed been fairly prolific, but is 
not generally considered to have attained to any degiee of 
artistic merit Since sculpture is mainly concerned Math 
the human form it seems clear that an appreciation of the 
beauty of muscular strength and the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the limbs is an essential preliminary to success m 
this art , and such a feeling can only anse among a people 
who set much store on feats of bodily strength and agility 
This has nevei been the character of the Hindus, whose 
religion encouiages asceticism and mortification of the body, 
and points to mental self-absorption and detachment fiom 
M'orldly cares and exercises as the highest type of virtue 

As a natural result of the pretensions to nobility made 
by the Mochis, there is no love lost between them and the 
Chamars , and the latter allege that the Mochis have stolen 
their lamp?, the knife with which they cut leather On 
this account the Chamars will neither take M r ater to drink 
from the Mochis nor mend their shoes, and will not even 
permit them to try on a new pair of shoes until they have 
paid the price set on them , for they say that the Mochis 
are half-bred Chamars and therefore cannot be permitted to 
defile the shoes of a true Chamar by trying them on , but 
when they have been paid for, the maker has severed 
connection M-ith them, and the use to which they may be 
put no longer affects him 

In the Central Provinces the Mochis are said to have 
forty exogamous sections or goti as, of udiich the bulk arc 
named after all the well-known Rajput clans, M'hile tu'O agree 
with those of the Chamars And they have also an equal 
number of Mia as or groups named after villages The limits 
of the two groups seem to be identical , thus members of 
the <-ept named after the Kachlnvaha Rajputs say that their 
Mm a or wllagc name is Mungavali in Gwahoi , those of 
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the Ghangeie sept give Chanden as then khcia , the Sitawat 
sept Dhamom in Saugor, the Didona Chhatarpui, the 
Naiele Nanvai, and so on The names of the village groups 
have now been geneially forgotten and they aie said to have 
no influence on marriage, which is regulated by the Rajput 
sept names , but it seems piobable that the kJmas weie the 
original divisions and the Rajput gotras have been more 
recently adopted m support of the claims already noticed 

The Mochis have adopted the customs of the higher Hindu 6 Social 
castes A man may not take a wife from his own gotia, his customs 
mothei’s gotra or from a family into which a girl from his 
own family has married They usually many then 
daughters m childhood and employ Brahmans in their cere- 
monies, and no degradation attaches to these latter for serving 
as their priests In minor domestic ceremonies for which the 
Brahman is not engaged his place is taken by a relative, 
who is called satvasa, and is either the sister’s husband, 
daughter’s husband, or father’s sister’s husband, of the head 
of the family They permit widow-remarriage and divorce, 
and in the southern Districts effect a divorce by laying a 
pestle between the wife and husband They burn then- 
dead and observe mourning foi the usual period After a 
death they will not again put on a coloured head-cloth until 
some relative sets it on their heads for the first time on the 
expiry of the period of mourning They revere the ordinary 
Hindu deities, and like the Chamars they have a family god, 
known as Mair, whose representation in the shape of a lump 
of clay is enshrined within the house and worshipped at 
marriages and deaths In Saugor he is said to be the 
collective representative of the spirits of their ancestors In 
some localities they eat flesh and drink liquor, but in otheis 
abstain from both Among the Hindus the Mochis lank 
considerably higher than the Chamars , their touch does 
not defile and they are permitted to enter temples and take 
part m religious ceremonies The name of a Saugor 
Mochi is remembeied who became a good drawer and painter 
and was held m much esteem at the Peshwa’s court In 
noithern India about half the Mochis are Muhammadans, 
but in the Cential Provinces they are all Hindus 

In view of the fact that many of the Mochis were 7 Shoes 
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Muhammadans and that slippers are mainly a Muhammadan 
article of attire Buchanan thought it probable that they were 
brought into India by the invaders, the Hindus having 
previously been content with sandals and wooden shoes. 
He wrote “ Many Hindus now gse leather slippers, but 
some adhere to the proper custom of wearing sandals, which 
have wooden soles, a strap of leather to pass over the instep, 
and a wooden or horn peg with a button on its top The 
foot is passed through the strap and the peg is placed 
between two of the toes ” 1 It is certain, however, that 
leather shoes and slippers were known to the Hindus 
from a fairly early period “ The episode related in the 
Ramayana of Bharata placing on the vacant throne of 
Ajodhya a pair of Rama’s slippers, which he woi shipped 
during the latter’s protracted exile, shows that shoes were 
important articles of wear and worthy of attention In Manu 
and the Mahabharata slippers are also mentioned and the 
time and mode of putting them on pointed out The Vishnu 
Purana enjoins all who wish to protect their persons never 
to be without leather shoes Manu m one place expi esses 
great lepugnance to stepping into another’s shoes and 
peremptorily forbids it, and the Puranas recommend the 
use of shoes when walking out of the house, particularly in 
thorny places and on hot sand ” 2 Thus shoes were certainly 
worn by the Hindus before Muhammadan times, though 
loose slippers may have been brought into fashion by the 
latter And it seems possible that the Mochis may have 
adopted Islam, partly to obtain the pationagc of the followers 
of the new leligion, and also to escape fiom the degraded 
position to which their profession of leather-working was 
relegated by Hinduism and to dissociate themselves horn 
the Chamars 

Mowar. — A small caste of cultivators found m the 
Chhattisgarh country, in the Raipur and Bilaspur Districts 
and the Raigarh State They numbered 2500 persons in 
1 90 1 The derivation of the name is obscure, but they 
thcmschcs say that it is derived from Mow or Mowagarh, 

1 Lastin' ft d t , \ ol mi p 105 
- R ijtrvln I/il Mitn, ltd' lr}at s, vol 1 pp 222, 223 
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a town in the Jliansi District of the United Provinces, and 
they also call themselves Mahuwar or the inhabitants of 
Mow They say that the Raja of Mowagarh, under whom 
they were seivmg, desired to marry the daughter of one of 
their Sirdais (headmen), because she was extremely beautiful, 
but her fathei refused, and when the Raja persisted in his 
desne they left the place m a body and came to Ratanpur 
in the time of Raja Bimbaji, in AD 1770 A Bilaspur 
writer states that the Mowais aie an offshoot fiom the 
Raj war Rajputs of Saiguja State. Colonel Dalton writes 1 
of the Rajwar Rajputs of Sarguja and other adjoining States 
that they are peaceably disposed cultivators, who declare 
themselves to be fallen Kshatnyas , but he remarks later 
that they are probably abongmes, as they do not conform to 
Hindu customs, and they are skilled m a dance called Chailo, 
which he considers to be of Dra vidian origin In another 
place he remarks that the Rajwais of Bengal admit that they 
are derived from the miscegenation of Kurmis and Kols 
The fact that the Mowars of Sarangarh make a representation 
of a bow and anow on their documents, instead of signing 
their names, affords some support to the theory that they 
are probably a branch of one of the aboriginal tribes The 
name may be derived from mowa , a radish, as the Mowars of 
Bilaspur are engaged principally m garden cultivation 

The Mowars have no subcastes, but are divided into a 
number of exogamous groups, principally of a totemistic 
nature Those of the Surajha or sun sept throw away 
their earthen pots on the occasion of an eclipse, and those 
of the Plataia or elephant sept will not ride on an elephant 
and worship that animal at the Dasahia festival Members 
of other septs named after the cobra, the crow, the monkey 
and the tiger will not kill their totem animal, and when they 
see the dead body of one of its species they throw away 
their earthen cooking-pots as a sign of mourning The 
marriage of persons belonging to the same sept and also 
that of first cousins is prohibited If an unmarried girl is 
seduced by a man of the caste she becomes his wife and 
is not expelled, but the caste will not eat food cooked by 
her But a girl going wrong with an outsider is finally cast 

1 Ethnology of Bengal, p 326 
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out The marriage and othei social customs resemble those 
of the Kurmts The caste employ Brahmans at their cere- 
monies and have a great regard for them Their gurus or 
spiritual preceptors are Bairagis and Gosains They eat the 
flesh of clean animals and a few drink liquor, but most of 
them abstain from it Their women are tattooed on the 
arms and hands with figures intended to represent deei, 
flies and other animals and insects The caste say that they 
were formerly employed as soldiers under the native chiefs, 
but they are now all cultivators They grow all kinds of 
gram and vegetables, except turmeric and onions A few of 
them are landowners, and the majority tenants Very few 
are constrained to labour for hire In appearance the men 
are geneially strong and healthy, and of a daik complexion 

Murha. — A Dravidian caste of navvies and labourers 
found in Jubbulpore and the adjoining Districts, to the 
number of about 1500 persons The name Murha has been 
held to show that the caste are connected with the Munda 
tribe The Muihas, however, call themselves also Khare 
Bind Kewat and Luma or Nunia (salt- maker), and in 
Jubbulpore they give these two names as subdivisions of 
the caste And these names indicate that the caste are 
an offshoot of the large Bind tribe of Bengal and northern 
India, though in parts of the Central Provinces they have 
probably been recruited from the Kols or Mundas Sir 
H Rislcy 1 records a story related by the Binds to the 
effect that they and the Nunias were formeily one, and 
that the existing Nunias are descended from a Bind who 
consented to dig a grave for a Muhammadan king and was 
put out of caste for doing so And he remarks that the 
Binds may be a true pumitive tribe and the Nunias a 
functional group differentiated from them by taking to the 
manufacture of earth salt This explanation of the lelation- 
ship of the Binds and Nunias seems almost certainly correct 
In the United Provinces the Binds arc divided into the Khare 
and Dhusia or first and second subcastcs, and the Khare 
Binds also call themselves Kewat" And the Murhas of 

1 Iti 's ct tastes of "irt - Crool t s 'J nbes am Castes, irt 
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Naismghpur call themselves Khaie Bind Kewats, though the 
othei Kewats lepudiate all connection with them There 
seems thus to be no doubt that the Muihas of these Provinces 
are anothei offshoot of the Bind tribe like the Nunias, who 
have taken up the piofession of navvies and eaithworkeis 
and thus become a separate caste Mr Hlra Lai notes that 
the Narsinghpur District contains a village Noma, which is 
inhabited solely by Murhas who call themselves Khaie Bind 
Kewat As the village is no doubt named Nonia 01 Nunia 
aftei them, we thus have an instance of all the three designa- 
tions being applied to the same set of persons The Murhas 
say that they came into Narsinghpur from Rewah, and they 
still speak the Bagheli dialect, though the current vernacular 
of the locality is Bundeli. The Binds themselves derive their 
name fiom the Vmdhya (Bmdhya) hills 1 They relate that 
a traveller passing by the Vmdhya hills heaid a strange flute- 
like sound coming out of a clump of bamboos He cut a 
shoot and took from it a fleshy substance, which afterwaids 
grew into a man, the supposed ancestor of the Binds In 
Mandla the Murhas say that the difference between them- 
selves and the Nunias is that the latter make field-embank- 
ments and other earthwork, while the Murhas work in stone 
and build bridges According to their own story they were 
brought to Mandla from their home in Eastern Oudh more 
than ten generations ago by a Gond king of the Garha- 
Mandla dynasty for the puipose of building his fort or castle 
He gave them two villages for their maintenance which they 
have now lost The caste has, however, probably received 
some local accretions and in Mandla some Murhas appear 
to be Kols , members of this tube are generally above the 
average m bodily strength and are in considerable request 
for employment on earth- and stone-work 

In Narsinghpur the Murhas appear to have no regular 
exogamous divisions. Some of them remember the names of 
their kheros or ancestral villages and do not marry with 
families belonging to the same khero , but this is not a legular 
rule of the caste Generally speaking, persons descended 
through males from a common ancestor do not intermarry 
so long as they lemember the relationship In Mandla they 

1 Tubes and Castes of Bengal, loc ctt 
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have five divisions, of which the highest is Purbia. The 
name Purbia (Eastern) is commonly applied in the Central 
Provinces to persons coming from Oudh, and m this case 
the Purbia Murhas are probably the latest immigrants from 
home and have a superior status on this account Up till 
recently they practised hypergamy with the other groups, 
taking daughters from them in marriage, but not giving 
their daughters to them This rule is now, however, breaking 
down on account of the difficulty they find in getting their 
daughters married The children of brothers and sisters 
may marry in some places, but in others neither they nor 
their children may marry with each other Anta Santa or 
the exchange of girls between two families is permitted 
The bridegioom’s father has to pay from five to twenty 
rupees as a chan or bride-price to the girl’s father, which 
sum is regarded as the remuneration of the latter for having 
brought up his daughter In the case of the daughter of a 
headman the bride-price is sometimes as high as Rs 150. 
In Damoh a curious survival of marriage by captuie remains 
The bridegroom’s party give a ram or he-goat to the bride’s 
party and these take it to their shed, cut its head off and 
hang it by the side of the khavi or marnage-pole The 
brother-in-law of the bridegroom or of his father then sallies 
forth to bring back the head of the animal, but is opposed 
by the women of the bride’s party, who belabour him and 
his friends with sticks, brooms and lollmg-pms But in the 
end the head is always taken away. The binding portion 
of the marriage is the bhanwai or walking round the sacred 
post When the bride is leaving for her husband’s house 
the women of her party take seven balls of flour with 
burning wicks thrust into them, and place them in a 
winnowing-fan They wave this round the bride’s head and 
then thiow the balls and after them the fan ovci the litter 
in which the bride is seated The bridegroom’s paity must 
catch the fan, and if they let it fall to the giound they aie 
much laughed at for their clumsiness When the pair arrive 
at the bridegroom’s house, the fan is again wa\ed over their 
heads , and a cloth is spread before the house, on winch 
seven burning wicks arc placed like the previous ones The 
bride walks quickly over the cloth to the house and the 
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bndegroom must keep pace with her, picking up the burning 
flour balls as he goes When the pair arrive at the house 
the bridegroom’s sistei shuts the dooi and will not open it 
until she is given a present Divorce and the lemarriage of 
widows are peimitted 

The caste woiship the ordinary Hindu deities. Well- 
to-do members burn their dead and the poorer ones buiy 
them The corpse is usually placed with the head to the 
south as is the custom among the pnmitive tribes, but in 
some localities the Hindu fashion of laying the head to the 
north has been adopted Two pice aie thrown down by 
the grave or burnin g-ghat to buy the site, and these aie 
taken by the sweeper The ashes are collected on the thud 
day and thrown into a river The usual period of mourning 
is only three days, but it is sometimes extended to nine 
days when the chief mourner is unable to feed the caste- 
fellows on the third day, and the feast may m case of 
necessity be postponed to any time within six months of 
the death The chief mouiner puts on a new white cloth 
and eats nothing but rice and pulse without salt. 

The caste are employed on all kinds of earthwork, such 
as building walls, excavating trenches, and making embank- 
ments in fields Their trade implements consist of a pick- 
axe, a basket, and a thin wooden hod to fill the earth into 
the basket The Murha invokes these as follows “ Oh 1 my 
lord the basket, my lord the pickaxe shaped like a snake, 
and my lady the hod, come and eat up those who do not pay 
me for my work 1 ” The Murhas aie strict m their rules about 
food and will not accept cooked .food even from a Brahman, 
but notwithstanding this, their social position is so low that 
not even a sweeper would take food from them The caste 
eat flesh and drink liquor, but abstain from fowls, pork and 
beef They engage Brahmans on the occasion of births and 
marriages, but not usually for funerals The women tattoo 
their bodies after marriage, and the charge for this should 
always be paid by the maternal uncle’s wife, the paternal 
aunt, or some other similar relation of the girl The fact 
that among most Hindus a girl must be tattooed before 
leaving for her husband’s house, and that the cost of the 
operation must always be paid for by her own family, seems 
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to indicate that tattooing was foimcily a utc of puberty for 
the female sex A wife must not mention the name of her 
husband 01 of any pci son who stands m the 1 elation of 
fathci, mothci, uncle or aunt to him Parents do not call 
then eldest son by lus pioper name, but by some pet name. 
Women aie impuic for five days dui mg mcnstiuation and 
aie not allowed to cook for that period The Murhas have 
a caste panchayot 01 committee, the head of which is known 
as Patel 01 Mukhia, the office being hcicditaiy He receives 
a pait of all fines levied for the commission of social offences 
In appeal ancc the caste aie daik and short of stature, and 
have some icscmblancc to the ICols 

In conclusion, I reproduce one of the songs which the 
women sing as they aie carrying the basketfuls of earth or 
stones at their work , in the oiiginal each line consists of 
two parts, the last words of which sometimes rhyme with 
each othei 

Oui mother Neibudda is very kind , blow, wind, we are hot with labour 
He said to the Mama Go, carry my message to my love 
The red ants climb up the mango-tree, and the daughter follows her 
mother’s way 

I have no money to give her even lime and tobacco , I am poor, so how 
can I tell her of my love 

The boat has gone down on the flood of the Nerbudda , the fisher- 
v'oman is weeping for her husband 

She has no bangles on hei arm nor necklace on her neck , she has no 
beauty, but seeks her lovers throughout the village 
Bread from the girdle, curry from the lota , let us go, beloved, the 
moon is shining 

The lea\ es of gram have been plucked from the plants , I think much 
on Dadana, but she does not come 

The love of a stranger is as a dream , think not of him, beloved, he 
cannot be yours 

Twelve has struck and it is thirteen time (past the time of laboui) , oh, 
overseer, let your poor labourers go 

The betel-leaf is pressed m the mouth (and gives pleasure) , attractive 
eyes delight the heart 

Catechu, areca and black cloves , my heart’s secret tioubles me m my 
di earns 

The Nerbudda came and swept away the rubbish (from the vvoiks) , fly 
away, bees, do not perch on my cloth 
The colour does not come on the wheat , her youth is passing, but she 
cannot yet drape her cloth on her body 
Like the sight of ram-drops splashing on the giound, so beautiful is 
she to look upon 
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It rams and the hidden stieams in the woodland are filled (and come 
to view) , hide as long as you may, some day you must be seen 
The mahua flowers are falling from the tiees on the hill, leave me 
your cloth so that I may know you will return 
He went to the bazar and brought back a cocoanut , it is green without, 
but insects are eating the core 

He went to the hill and cut strings of bamboo , you cannot drape your 
cloth, you have wound it round your body 
The coral necklace hangs on the peg , if you become the second wife 
of my husband I shall give you clothes 
She put on liei clothes and went to the forest , she met her lover and 
said you are welcome to me 

He went to the bazar and bought potatoes , but if he had loved me he 
would have brought me liquor 

The fish in the nvei are on the look-out , the Brahman’s daughter is 
bathing with her hair down 

The aihar-stumps stand m the field , I loved one of another caste, but 
must give him up 

He ate betel and coloured his teeth , his beloved came from without 
and knew him 

The ploughmen are gone to the field , my clever writer is gone to the 
court-house 

The Nerbudda flows like a bent bow , a beautiful youth is standing m 
couit 1 

The broken areca-nuts he in the foiest , when a man comes to mis- 
fortune no one will help him 

The broken areca-nuts cannot be mended , and two hearts which are 
sundered cannot be joined 

Ask me for five rupees and I will give you twenty-five , but I will not 
give my lovei for the whole woild 

I will put bangles on my aim , when the other wife sees me she will 
die of jealousy 

Bieak the bangles which your husband gave you , and put others on 
yout wrists in my name 

0 my lovei, give me bangles , make me armlets, foi I am content 

v ith you 

My lover went to the bazai at Laklianpur , but he has not brought me 
even a choh 2 that I liked 

1 had gone to the bazai and bought fish , she is so ugly that the flies 

would not settle on hei 

Nagasia, Naksia. — A primitive tribe found principally 
in the Chota Nagpur States They now number 16,000 
persons in the Central Piovmces, being returned almost 
cntnely fiom Jashpui and Sarguja The census returns are, 
however, liable to be inaccurate as the Nagasias ficquently 
call themsehes Kisan, a teim which is also applied to the 

1 The clc\er writer referred to m the preceding line 2 Breast cloth 
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Oraons. The Nagasias say that they are the tiue Kisans 
whcieas the Oiaons aic only so by occupation The Oraons, 
on the othei hand, call the Nagasias Kisada The tribe 
dciive their name fiom the Nag or cobra, and they say that 
somebody left an infant in the forest of Setambu and a cobra 
came and spicad its hood over the child to protect him from 
the rays of the sun. Some Mundas happened to pass by 
and on seeing this cunous sight they thought the child must 
be destined to greatness, so they took him home and made 
him their king, calling him Nagasia, and from him the tribe 
are descended. The episode of the snake is, of couise, a 
stock legend 1 elated by many tribes, but the story appears 
to indicate that the Nagasias are an offshoot of the Mundas, 
and this hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that Nagbasia 
is often used as an alternative name for the Mundas by 
their Hindu neighbours The term Nagbasia is supposed to 
mean the onginal settlers ( basia ) in Nag (Chota Nagpur) 
The tribe arc divided into the Telha, Dhuna and 
Senduria groups The Tclhas are so called because at the 
marnage ceiemony they mark the forehead of the bride with 
tel (oil), while the Dhurias instead of oil use dust (dhui) 
taken from the sole of the bridegroom’s foot, and the 
Sendunas like most Hindu castes employ vermilion (sendw) 
for this puipose The Telhas and Dhurias marry with each 
other, but not with the Sendurias, who consider themselves 
to be superior to the others and use the term Nagbansia or 
‘ Descendants of the Snake ’ as their tribal name The 
Telha and Dhuria women do not wear glass bangles on their 
arms but only bracelets of brass, while the Sendurias wear 
glass bangles and also armlets above the elbow Telha 
women do not wear nose-rings or tattoo their bodies, while 
the Sendurias do both The Telhas say that the tattooing 
needle and vermilion, which they formerly employed m 
their marriages, were stolen from them by Wagdeo or the 
tiger god So they hit upon sesamum oil as a substitute, 
which must be pressed for ceremonial purposes in a bamboo 
basket by unmarried boys using a plough-yoke This is 
probably, Mr Hira Lai remarks, merely the primitive method 
of extracting oil, prior to the invention of the Teh’s ghdm 
or oil-press , and the practice is an instance of the common 
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rule that articles employed in ceiemonial and religious rites 
should be piepared by the ancient and pnmitive methods 
which for ordinary purposes have been superseded by moie 
recent laboui -saving inventions 

Nahal, Nihal. 1 — A forest tube who aie probably a 
mixture of Bliils and Korkus In 1911 they numbered 
12,000 peisons, of whom 8000 belonged to the Hoshangabad, 
Nimai and Betul Distiicts, and nearly 4000 to Beiar They 
weie classed at the census as a subtribe of Koikus. Accord- 
ing to one story they are descended from a Bhll fathei and 
a Korku mother, and the writer of the Khandesh Gazettes ?' 
calls them the most savage of the Bhlls But in the Central 
Provinces their family or sept names are the same as those 
of the Koikus, and they speak the Korku language Mr. 
Kitts 2 says that the Korkus who first went to Berai found 
the Nahals in possession of the Melghat hills. Gradually 
the latter caste lost their power and became the village 
drudges of the former He adds that the Nahals were fast 
losing then language, and the younger generation spoke 
only Korku The two tribes were very friendly, and the 
Nahals acknowledged the superior position of the Korkus 
This, if it accurately represents the state of things prevailing 
for a long period, and was not merely an incidental feature 
of their relative position at the time Mr Kitts’ observations 
were made, would tend to show that the Nahals were the 
older tribe and had been subjected by the Korkus, just as 
the Korkus themselves and the Baigas have given way to the 
Gonds Mr. Crosthwaite also states that the Nahal is the 
diudge of the Korku and belongs to a race which is 
supposed to have been glorious before the Korku star arose, 
and which is now fast dying out In any case there is no 
doubt that the Nahals are a very mixed tribe, as they will 
even now admit into the community Gonds, Korkus and 
nearly all the Hindu castes, though m some localities they 
will not eat from the other tribes and the lower Hindu castes 
and therefore refuse to admit them There are, moreover, 

1 This article is mainly compiled Recoids, Betul 
from papers by Mr Hira Lai and Babu 2 Beta? Census Repit (18S1), 

Gulab Singh, Superintendent of Land p 158 
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two subdivisions of the caste called Koiku and Maiathi 
Nahals lcspcctivcly The lattci aic moic Hinduised than 
the foimct and disclaim any connection with the ICorkus 
The Nahals have totcmistic exogamous septs Those of the 
Kasa sept woislnp a tortoise and also a bell-metal plate, 
which is their family god They never cat off a bell-metal 
plate except on one day in the month of Magh (January), 
when they woislnp it The members of the Nagbel sept 
woislnp the bctcl-vine or ‘snake-creeper,’ and refrain from 
chewing betel-leaves, and they also woislnp the Nag or 
cobia and do not kill it, thus having a sort of double totem 
The Bhawaria sept, named after the bhaum or black bee, do 
not eat honey, and if they sec a person taking the honey- 
comb fiom a nest they will run away The Khadia sept 
woislnp the spmts of their ancestors enshrined in a heap of 
stones {/chad), or according to another account they worship 
a snake which sits on a heap of pebbles The Suija sept 
worship Surya 01 the sun by offering him a fowl in the 
month of Pus (December-Januaiy), and some members of 
the sept keep a fast every Sunday. The Saoner sept 
worship the san or flax plant 

Marriage is prohibited between members of the same 
sept, but theie are no other restrictions and first cousins 
may mairy Both sexes usually marry when adult, and 
sexual license before wedlock is tolerated A Brahman is 
employed only for fixing the date of the ceremony The 
principal part of the marriage is the knotting together of 
the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes on two successive days 
They also gamble with tamarind seeds, and it is considered 
a lucky union if the bridegroom wins A bride-price is 
usually paid consisting of Rs 1-4 to Rs 5 m cash, some 
giam and a piece of cloth for the bride’s mother The 
remairiage of widows is allowed, and the couple go five 
times round a bamboo stick which is held up to represent a 
spear, the ceremony being called barchhi se bhanwar p/mna 
or the marriage of the spear 

The Nahals worship the forest god called Jharkhandi in 
the month of Chait, and until this rite has been pei formed 
they do not use the leaves or fruits of the palds } aonla 2 or 

l Butea fi ondosa 2 Phyllanthns enibhea 
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mango ttccs When the god is worshipped they collect 
blanches and lca\cs of these ticcs and offei cooked food to 
them and thcrcaftci commence using the new leaves, and the 
fiuit and timber They also u 01 ship the oidinary ullage 
godlmgs. The dead are buiicd, except in the ease of 
members of the Suija or sun sept, whose coipscs aie burnt 
Cooked food is offered at the gta\c for four days after the 
death 

The Nahals were formcil) a community of lull-iobbcrs, 4 Occup 
‘ Nahal, Blnl, IColi’ being the plnasc gcncially used in old 11011 
documents to designate the maiaudmg bands of the western 
Satpura lulls The Raja of Jltgarh and Mohkot in Nimai 
has a long account in Ins genealogy of a trcachcious massacie 
of a w r holc tube of Nahals by lus anccsloi in Akbar’s time, 
in recognition of which the Jitgaih paigana was gi anted to 
the family Mi. Kitts speaks of the Nfihals of Bcrai as 
having once been much addicted to cattle-lifting, and this 
propensity still exists in a minor degree in the Cential 
Pi ounces, accentuated piobably by the fact that a considei- 
ablc number of Nahals follow’ the occupation of giazieis 
Some of them aie also village watchmen, and anothci special 
avocation of theirs is the collection of the oil of the marking- 
nut tree ( Scmccai pus anacauhuvi) This is to some extent a 

dangerous tiade, as the oil causes swellings on the body, 
besides staining the skin and leaving a peculiar odoui The 
workers w r iap a fourfold layei of cloth round then fingers until 
ashes between each fold, while the rest of the body is also 
protected by cloth w r hen gathering the nuts and pounding 
them to extract the oil At the end of the day’s w r oik 
powMered tamannd and ghl are rubbed on the whole body 
The oil is a stimulant, and is given to women after deliveiy 
and to persons suffering from lheumatism 

The social status of the Nahals is very low and they eat 5 Somi 
the flesh of almost all animals, w'hile those who graze cattle status 
eat beef Cow-killing is not regarded as an offence They 
are also dirty and do not bathe for weeks together To get 
maggots in a wound is, however, regarded as a grave offence, 
and the sufferer is put out of the village and has to live alone 
until he recovers 
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Nai, Nao, Mhali, Hajjam, Bhandari, Mangala. 1 — The 
occupational caste of baibers The name is said to be 
derived from the Sanskrit vapita , according to some a 
coiruption of snapitu , one who bathes In Bundelkhand he 
is also known as Khawas, which was a title for the attendant 
on a grandee , and Birtiya, or ‘ He that gets his maintenance 
( vntti ) from his constituents ’ 2 Mhali is the Marathi name 
for the caste, Bhandari the Unya name and Mangala the 
Telugu name The caste numbered nearly 190,000 persons 
in the Central Provinces m 1911, being distributed over all 
Districts Various legends of the usual type are related of 
its origin, but, as Sir H Risley observes, it is no doubt 
wholly of a functional character The subcastes in the 
Central Provinces entirely beai out this view, as they aie 

1 This article is compiled from First Assistant Master, Sironcha, 
papers by Mr Chatterji, retired Chanda , and from the Central 

E A C , Jubbulpore , Professor Sada- Provinces District Gazetteers 
shiva Janam, M A , Hislop College, 2 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes , 
Nagpui , and Mr C Shnnivas Naidu, art Nai 
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very numeious and piincipally of the territorial type 
Telange of the Telugu country, Maiathe, Pardeshi or 
noitherners, Jharia or those of the forest country of the 
Wamganga Valley, Bandhaiya or those of Bandhogarh, 

Baiade of Berar, Bundelkhandi, Marwari, Mathuna from 
Mathura, Gadhwaria from Garha near Jubbulpore, Lanjia 
from Lanji m Balaghat, Malwi from Malwa, Niman from 
Nimar, Deccane, Gujarati, and so on. Twenty-six divisions 
m all are given The exogamous groups are also of different 
types, some of them being named aftei Brahman saints, as 
Gautam, Kashyap, Kosil, Sandil and Bhaiadwaj , otheis 
after Rajput clans as Surajvansi, Jaduvansi, Solanki and 
Panwai , while others are titulai or totemistic, as Naik, 
leader , Seth, banker, Rawat, chief, Nagesh, cobra , Bagh, a 
tiger , Bhadrawa, a fish 

The exogamous groups are known as khero or kul , and 2 Mar- 
marriage between members of the same gioup is prohibited o t j,er and 
Girls are usually wedded between the ages of eight and customs 
twelve and boys between fifteen and twenty A girl who 
goes wrong before marriage is finally expelled from the caste. 

The wedding ceremony follows the ritual prevalent in the 
locality as described in the articles on Kurmi and Kunbi 
At an ordinary wedding the expenses on the girl’s side 
amount to about Rs 150, and on the boy’s to Rs 200 
The reman lage of widows is permitted In the northern 
Districts the widow may wed the younger brother of her 
deceased husband, but in the Maratha country she may not 
be married to any of his relatives Divorce may be effected 
at the instance of the husband before the caste committee, 
and a divorced woman is at liberty to marry again The 
Nais worship all the ordinary Hindu deities On the 
Dasahra and Diwali festivals they wash and revere their 
implements, the razor, scissors and nail-piuners. They pay 
regard to omens It is unpropitious to sneeze or hear the 
leport of a gun when about to commence any business , and 
when a man is starting on a journey, if a cat, a squirrel, a 
haie or a snake should cross the road m front of him he will 
give it up and return home The bodies of the dead are 
usually burnt In Chhattlsgarh the poor throw the corpses 
of their dead into the Mahanadi, and the bodies of children 
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dying undci one ycai of age wcie until lcccntly buried in 
the couityaid of the house The penod of mourning for 
adults is ten days and foi childien thiee days. The chief 
mouinci must take only one meal a day, which he cooks 
himself until the cciemony of the tenth day is peifoimed 
“ The bather’s trade,” Mi Cioolcc states , 1 “ is undoubtedly 
of gicat antiquity In the Veda we read, ‘Shaipcn us like 
the lazoi in the hands of the baibci ’ , and again, ‘Driven 
by the wind, Agni shaves the han of the eaith like the 
baiber shaving a beaid’” In caily times they must have 
enjoyed considerable dignity , Upah the baiber was the 
hist piopoundci of the law of the Buddhist church The 
village baibci’s leathci bag contains a small minor iarsi)^ a 
pan of non pinceis {clnvita), a leather stiap, a comb (, kanghi ), 
a piece of cloth about a yaid squaie and some oil in a phial 
He shaves the faces, heads and armpits of his customers, and 
cuts the nails of both their hands and feet He uses cold 
water in summci and hot in wintei, but no soap, though this 
has now been intioduced in towns Foi the pooier cultivators 
he does a lapid scrape, and this pioccss is called ‘ asudhal ’ 
or a ‘tcaiful shave/ because the person undergoing it is often 
constiained to weep The baiber acquires the knowledge of 
his ait by piactice on the more obliging of his customers, 
hence the proveib, ‘The barbel’s son learns his tiade on the 
heads of fools’ The village baiber is usually paid by a 
conti lbution of grain fiom the cultivators, calculated in some 
cases according to the number of ploughs of land possessed 
by each, m otheis according to the number of adult males in 
the family In Saugor he receives 20 lbs of giam annually 
for each adult male or 22J lbs per plough of land, besides 
presents of a basket of giam at seed-time and a sheaf at 
harvest Cultivators are usually shaved about once a fort- 
night In towns the barber’s fee may vary from a pice to 
two annas for a shave, which is, as has been seen, a much 
more protracted operation with a Hindu than with a European 
It is said that Berar is now so rich that even ordinary 
cultivators can afford to pay the barber two annas (2d ) for 
a single shave, or the same price as in the suburbs of 
London 


1 Tribes and Castes, art Nai, paia 5 
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After he has shaved a client the baibei pinches and mbs 4 other 
his aims, pi esses his fingeis togelhei and ciacks the joints serucLS 
of each fingei, this last action being peihaps meant to avcit 
evil spirits He also does massage, a veiy favourite method 
of tieatment in India, and also inexpensive as compaied 
with Euiope F01 one rupee a month in towns the baiber 
will come and mb a man’s legs five or ten minutes every 
day Cultivatois have their legs tubbed 111 the sowing 
season, when the labour is intensely haid owing to the 
necessity of sowing all the land in a short period If a 
man is well-to-do he may have lus whole head and body 
tubbed with scented oil Landowneis have often a barbel 
as a family seivant, the office descending fiom father to 
son Such a man will light lus mastei’s chilam (pipe-bowl) 

01 huqqa (water-pipe), clean and light lamps, prepaie lus 
bed, tell lus mastei stories to send him to sleep, act as 
escort for the women of the family when they go on a 
journey and anange matches foi the cluldien The baibei’s 
wife attends on women in child-bnth after the days of 
pollution are over, and rubs oil on the bodies of hei clients, 
pares their nails and paints their feet with red dye at 
marriages and on othei festival occasions 

The barber has also numeious and important duties 1 in 5 Duties 
connection with mamages and other festival occasions He ^ n '^; d ' 
acts as the Brahman’s assistant, and to the lowei castes, 
who cannot employ a Brahman, he is himself the matrimonial 
priest The important part which he plays in mamage 
ceiemomes has led to lus becoming the matchmaker among 
all respectable castes He searches for a suitable bride or 
bridegioom, and is often sent to inspect the othei paity to 
a match and report lus or her defects to his clients He 
may arrange the price or dowry, distribute the invitations 
and carry the presents from one house to the other He 
supplies the leaf-plates and cups which are used at weddings, 
as the family’s stock of metal vessels is usually quite 
inadequate for the number of guests The pi ice of these 
is about 4 annas (4d) a hundred He also provides the 
torans or strings of leaves which aie hung over the door of 

1 J he f°^ owln S account is largely taken from Mr Nesfield’s Buef View of 
the Caste System , pp 42, 43 
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the house and round the mamage-shed At the feast the 
baibei is picscnt to hand to the guests water, betel-leaf and 
pipes as they may dcsnc. He also partakes of the food, 
seated at a shoit distance fiom the guests, in the intervals 
of his sci vice He lights the lamps and caincs the torches 
during the ceicmony. Hence he was known as Masalchi 
or toich-bcaiei, a name now applied by Europeans to a 
menial scivant who lights and cleans the lamps and washes 
the plates after meals The barbci and his wife act as 
piompteis to the bude and budegioom, and guide them 
through the complicated ritual of the wedding ceremony, 
taking the couple on then knees if they arc children, and 
olhei wise silting behind them The barber has a pre- 
set lplive light to lcccivc the clothes in which the bride- 
gioom goes to the bride’s house, as on the latter’s arrival 
he is always presented with new clothes by the bride’s 
father As the bndegioom’s clothes may be an ancestral 
heirloom, a compact is often made to buy them back from 
the baiber, and he may receive as much as Rs 50 in lieu 
of them When the first son is born in a family the barber 
takes a long bamboo stick, wraps it round with cloth and 
puts an earthen pot over it and carries this round to the 
relatives, telling them the good news He leceives a small 
piesent from each household 

The barber also cleans the ears of his clients and cuts 
their nails, and is the village surgeon in a small way He 
cups and bleeds his patients, applies leeches, takes out 
teeth and lances boils In this capacity he is the counter- 
part of the barber-suigeon of mediaeval Europe The Hindu 
physicians are called Baid, and are, as a rule, a class of 
Brahmans They derive their knowledge from ancient 
Sanskrit treatises on medicine, which are consideied to have 
divine authority Consequently they think it unnecessary 
to acquire fresh knowledge by expeiiment and observation, 
as they suppose the perfect science of medicine to be con- 
tained m their sacred books As these books probably do 
not describe surgical operations, of which little or nothing 
was known at the time when they were written, and as 
surgery involves contact with blood and other impure 
substances, the Baids do not practise it, and the villagers 
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aie left to get on as best they can with the mmistiations of 
the baibei It is interesting to note that a similai state 
of things appeals to have pievailed in Eutopc The monks 
were the eaily piactitioncrs of medicine and wcie foi bidden 
to piactise surgeiy, which was thus left to the baibei - 
clin urgeon The status of the suigeon was thus foi long 
much below that of the physician . 1 The mediaeval baibei 
of Euiope kept a bottle of blood in his window, to indicate 
that he undertook bleeding and the application of leeches, 
and the colouied bottles in the chemist’s window may have 
been derived from this It is also said that the baiber’s 
pole originally seived as a suppoit for the patient to lean 
on while he was being bled, and those barbeis who did the 
work of bleeding patients painted then poles in variegated 
ted and white stripes to show it 

Perhaps the most successful baiber known to Indian 
history was not a Hindu at all, but a Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s cabin-boy, who became the baiber of one of the 
last kings of Oudh, NasIr-ud-Dln, in the eaily pait of the 
nineteenth century, and lose to the position of a favourite 
courtier He was entiusted with the supply of eveiy 
European aiticle used at court, and by degiees became a 
regular guest at the royal table, and sat down to take dinner 
with the king as a matter of light , nor would his majesty 
taste a bottle of wine opened by any othei hands than the 
baiber’s 2 This was, however, a wise precaution as it turned 
out, since after he had finally been foiced to pait with the 
barber the king was poisoned by his own relatives The 
barber was also made keeper of the royal menagene, foi 
which he supplied the animals and their food, and made 
enormous profits The following is an account of the pie- 
sentation of the baibei 's monthly bill of expenses 3 “It 
was aftei tiffin, or lunch, when we usually letned from the 
palace until dinner-time at nine o’clock, that the favourite 
entered with a roll of paper in his hand In India, long 
documents, legal and commercial, are usually written, not 
m books or on successive sheets, but on a long 1 oil, strip 


1 Eighteenth Centuiy Middle-Class 

Life, by C S Torres, m the Nine- 

teenth Centui y and Aftei , Sept 1910 


3 Pi ivate Life of an Easte 1 n King, 
p 17 

3 Ibidem , p 107 


7 A 
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being joined to slnp foi that puiposc, and the whole 1 oiled 
up like a map 

“‘Iia, Khan 1 ’ said the king, obseiving him, ‘the 
monthly bill, is it?’ 

“ * It is, your majesty,’ was the smiling reply. 

“ ‘ Come, out with it , let us sec the extent Unrol it, 
Khan ’ 

“ The king was in a playful humour , and the barber 
was always in the same mood as the king. He held the 
end of the roll in lus hand, and threw the lest along 
the floor, allowing it to umol itself as it retreated It 
reached to the other side of the long apartment — a 
goodly array of items and figuies, closely written too 
The king wanted it measured A measure was brought 
and the bill was found to be four yards and a half long 
I glanced at the amount, it was upwaids of Rs 90,000, or 
£9000 1 ” 

The baibci, howcvei, encouraged the king in every form 
of dissipation and excess, until the state of the Oudh court 
became such a scandal that the king was forced by the 
Butish Government to dismiss him 1 He retiied, it was 
said, with a fortune of £240,000 

The barbei is also, Mi Low wiites, 2 the scandal-bearer 
and gossip-mongei of the village His cunning is pioveibial, 
and he is known as Chhattisa from the saying — 

Nat hat chhattisa 
Khai an ha pisa , 

or ‘ A barber has thirty-six talents by which he eats at the 
expense of others ’ His loquacity is shown in the proverb, 

‘ As the crow among buds so the barber among men ’ The 
barber and the professional Brahman are considered to be 
jealous of then perquisites and unwilling to share with their 
caste-fellows, and this is exemplified in the proverb, “ The 
barber, the dog and the Brahman, these thiee snarl at 
meeting one of their own kind” The joint association of 
the Brahman priest and the barber with marriages and 
other ceremonies has led to the saying, “ As there are 

1 Pnvate Life of an Eastern King, 2 In the Bdlaghat District Gazet- 
p 330 teei 
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always iceds in a rivei so there is always a baiber with a 
Biahman.” The baiber’s astuteness is alluded to in the 
saying, ‘ Nine baibers are equal to seventy -two tailors.’ 
The fact that it is the baiber’s duty to cany the lights in 
marnage piocessions has led to the proverb, “ At the barber’s 
wedding all aie gentlemen and it is awkwaid to have to 
ask somebody to cariy the torch” The point of this is 
clear, though no English equivalent occurs to the mind. 
And a similar idea is expressed by ‘ The ba'rber washes 
the feet of others but is ashamed to wash his own ’ It 
would appear from these pioveibs that the Nai is considered 
to enjoy a social position somewhat above his deseits 
Owing to the nature of his duties, which make him a 
familial inmate of the household and bung him into contact 
with the persons of his high-caste clients, the caste of the 
Nai is necessarily consideied to be a pure one and Brahmans 
will take water from his hands. But, on the other hand, 
his calling is that of a village menial and has also some 
elements of impurity, as in cupping which involves contact 
with blood, and in cutting the nails and hair of the corpse 
before cremation He is thus looked down upon as a 
menial and also consideied as to some extent impuie No 
member of a cultivating caste would salute a barber first or 
look upon him as an equal, though Brahmans put them on 
the same level of ceiemonial purity by taking water from 
both The barber’s loquacity and assurance have been made 
famous by the Arabian Nights, but they have perhaps been 
affected by the more strenuous charactei of life, and his con- 
versation does not flow so fieely as it did Often he now 
confines himself to approving and adding emphasis to any 
remarks of the patron and greeting any of his little witticisms 
with bursts of obsequious laughter In Madias, Mr Pandian 
states, the village barber, like the washerman, is known as the 
son of the village If a customer does not pay him his dues, 
he lies low, and when he has begun to shave the defaulter 
engages him m a dispute and says something to excite his 
anger The latter will then become abusive to the barber, 
whom he regards as a menial, and perhaps strike him, and 
this gives the barber an opportunity to stop shaving him 
and rush off to lay a complaint at the village court-house, 
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leaving his enemy to ptoceed home with half his head 
shaved and thus exposed to general iidicule . 1 

Numcious customs appear to indicate that the hair was 
lcgardcd as the special scat of bodily strength. The Rajput 
wairiois foimcily woie thcii hair long and never cut it, but 
tiaincd it in locks ovci then shouldeis Similarly the 
Maiatha soldicis woie their hair long The Hatkars, a 
class of Maiatha spcaimcn, might never cut their hair 
while engaged on military scivice A Sikh writer states of 
Guru Govind, the foundei of the militant Sikh confederacy 
“ He appealed as the tenth Avatar (incarnation of Vishnu). 
He established the Khalsa, his own sect, and by exhibiting 
singular energy, leaving the hair on Ins head, and seizing 
the scimitai he smote every wicked peison ” 2 As is well 
known, no Sikh may cut his hair, and one of the five 
marks of the Sikh is the kanga or comb, which he must 
always cairy in older to keep his hair in proper order A 
proveib states that ‘The origin of a Sikh is in his hair ’ 3 
The following story, related by Sir J Malcolm, shows the 
vital impoitance attached by the Sikh to his hair and 
beaid “Three inferior agents of Sikh chiefs were one day 
in my tent I was laughing and joking with one of them, 
a Khalsa Sikh, who said he had been ordered to attend me 
to Calcutta Among other subjects of our mirth I rallied 
him on trusting himself so much in my power ‘ Why, 
what is the woist,’ he said, ‘that you can do to me?’ I 
passed my hand across my chm, imitating the act of 
shaving The man’s face was m an instant distorted with 
rage and his sword half-drawn ‘You aie ignorant,’ he said 
to me, ‘ of the offence you have given , I cannot strike you 
who are above me, and the friend of my master and the 
state , but no power,’ he added, indicating the Khalsa 
Sikhs, ‘ shall save these fellows who dared to smile at your 
action ’ It was with the greatest difficulty and only by the 
good offices of some Sikh Chiefs that I was able to pacify 
his wounded honour ” 4 These instances appear to show 

1 D B Pandian, Indian Village- 3 Quoted m Sir D Ibbetsons 

Life , under Barber account of the Sikhs in Punjab Census 

2 Quoted m Malcolm’s Sketch of Report (1881) 

the Sikhs, Asiatic Reseat ches, vol \i , 4 Sketch of the Sikhs, ibidem , PP 

iSio, p 289 284, 285 
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clearly that the Sikhs considered their hair of vital im- 
portance , and as fighting was then object m life, it seems 
most piobable that they thought then strength m war was 
bound up in it Similarly when the ancient Spartans weie 
on a military expedition purple gaiments were worn and 
their hair was carefully decked with wreaths, a thing which 
was never done at home 1 And when Leonidas and his 
three hundied were holding the pass of Thermopylae, and 
Xeixes sent scouts to ascertain what the Gieeks weie doing 
m their camp, the report was that some of them were engaged 
in gymnastics and waihke exercises, while others were merely 
sitting and combing their long hair If the hypothesis 
already suggested is correct, the Spartan youths so engaged 
were perhaps not merely adorning themselves for death, but, 
as they thought, obtaining their full strength for battle 
“ The custom of keeping the hair unshorn during a dangerous 
expedition appears to have been observed, at least occasion- 
ally, by the Romans Achilles kept unshorn his yellow hail, 
because his father had vowed to offer it to the river Sperchius 
if ever his son came home from the wars beyond the sea ” 2 
When the Bhlls turned out to fight they let down their 
long hair prior to beginning the conflict with their bows 
and arrows 3 The pirates of Surat, before boarding a ship, 
drank bhang and hemp-liquor, and when they wore their 
long hair loose they gave no quarter 4 The Mundas appear 
to have formerly worn their hair long and some still do 
Those who are converted to Christianity must cut their hair, 
but a non-Christian Munda must always keep the chundi or 
pigtail If the chundi is very long it is sometimes tied up 
in a knot 5 Similarly the Oraons wore their hair long like 
women, gathered in a knot behind, with a wooden or iron 
comb in it Those who are Christians can be recognised 
by the fact that they have cut off their pigtails A man of 
the low Pardhi caste of hunters must never have his hair 
touched by a razor after he has once killed a deer As 
already seen, every orthodox Hindu wore till recently a 

1 Professor Blumners, Home Life of J A S B vol xxxiv , 1875, P 3 ^o 

* the Ancient Greeks , translation, p 455 i Bombay Gazetteer, Hindus of 

2 Golden Bough, 2nd ed vol 111 Gujarat, p $28 

p 370 6 S C Roy, The Mundas and 

3 Hendley, Account of the Bkils, their Countiy, p 369 
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choti 01 scalp-lock, which should thcoiclically be as long as 
a cow’s tail. Pci haps the idea was that foi those who were 

not wan 101 s it was sufficient to retain this and have the 
rest of the head shaved. The choti was never shaved off m 
mourning foi any one but a fathci The lowci castes of 
Muhammadans, if they have lost scvcial children, will allow 
the scalp-lock to glow on the heads of those subsequently 
boin, dedicating it to one of their Muhammadan saints 
The Kanjais relate of their heioic ancestoi Mana that 
aftei he had plunged a bow so deeply into the giound that 
no one could withdiaw it, he was set by the Emperor of 
Delhi to wrestle against the two most famous Imperial 
wiestleis These could not oveicome him fairly, so they 
made a stiatagem, and while one provoked him in front 
the other sccictly took hold of his choti behind When 
Mana staitcd foi ward his choti was thus left in the wrestler's 
hands, and though he conquered the other wiestlei, showing 
him the sky as it is said, the loss of his choti deprived him 
for evei after of his virtue as a Hindu and in no small 
degree of his renown as an ancestor 1 Thus it seems clear 
that a special virtue attaches to the choti Before every 
warlike expedition the people of Mmahassa in Celebes used 
to take the locks of hair of a slain foe and dabble them 
in boiling watei to extiact the courage , this infusion of 
braveiy was then drunk by the warriors 2 In a modern Greek 
folk-tale a man’s strength lies in three golden hairs on his 
head When his mother plucks them out, he grows weak and 
timid and is slam by his enemies 3 The Red Indian custom 
of taking the scalp of a slam enemy and sometimes wearing 
the scalps at the waist-belt may be due to the same relief 
In Ceram the hair might not be cut because it was the 
seat of a man’s strength, and the Gaboon negioes for the 
same reason would not allow any of their hail to pass into 
the possession of a stranger 4 

xo Hair If the hair was considered to be the special source of 

and ingS strength and hence frequently of life, that of the kings and 
pnests priests, m whose existence the primitive tribe believed its 

1 W Kirkpatrick in J A SB, July 3 G B , 3id ed , Balder the Beau ft- 

1911, p 438 ful, vol 11 p 103 

2 Golden Bough, 3rd ed vol vni ” 4 Dr Jevons, Introduction to the 

p 153 History of Religion p 45 
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own communal life to be bound up, would naturally be a 
matter of peculiar concern That it was so has been 
shown in the Golden Bough Two hundred years ago the 
hair and nails of the Mikado of Japan could only be cut 
when he was asleep 1 The hair of the Flamen Dialis at Rome 
could be cut only by a freeman and with a bronze knife, 
and his hair and nails when cut had to be buried undei 
a lucky tree 2 The Frankish kings were never allowed to 
crop their hair , from their childhood upwards they had to 
keep it unshorn. The hair of the Aztec pnests hung down 
to their hams so that the weight of it became very trouble- 
some , foi they might never crop it so long as they lived, or 
at least till they had been relieved from their office on the 
score of old age 3 In the Male Paharia tribe from the time 
that any one devoted himself to the profession of priest and 
augur his hair was allowed to grow like that of a Nazante , 
his power of divination entirely disappeared if he cut it 4 
Among the Bawarias of India the Bhuva or priest of Devi 
may not cut or shave his hair under penalty of a fine of Rs 
10 A Parsi priest or Mobed must never be bare-headed and 
never shave his head or face 5 Professor Robertson Smith 
states “ As a diadem is in its origin nothing more than a 
fillet to confine hair that is worn long, I apprehend that in old 
times the hair of Hebrew princes like that of a Maori chief, 
was taboo, and that Absalom’s long locks (2 Sam xiv 26) 
were the mark of his political pretensions and not of his 
vanity When the hair of a Maori chief was cut, it was 
collected and buried in a saci ed place or hung on a tree , 
and it is noteworthy that Absalom’s hair was cut annually at 
the end of the year, m the sacred season of pilgrimage, and 
that it was collected and weighed ” 6 

The importance attached by other races to the hair of 
the head seems among the Muhammadans to have been con- 
centrated specially in the beard The veneration displayed 
for the beard in this community is well known The Prophet 
ordained that the minimum length of the beard should be 


1 Golden Bough, 2nd ed vol 1 p 234 

2 Ibidtm , vol 1 p 242 

3 Ibidem, vol 1 pp 368, 369 

4 Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal , p 
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6 Bombay Gazetteer, Paisis of 
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0 Religion of the Semites , note 1 pp 
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the bicadth of five fingcis When the bcaid js tinning giey 
they usually dye it with henna and sometimes with indigo , 
it may be thought that a giey bcaid is a sign of weakness 
The Piophet said, ‘Change the whiteness of your hair, but 
not with anything black’ It is not clcai why black was 
piohibitcd It is said that the fust Caliph Abu Bakar was 
accustomed to dje his bcaid led with henna, and hence 
this piactice has been adopted by Muhammadans . 1 The 
custom of shawng the chin is now being adopted by young 
Muhammadans, but as they get oldci they still let the beard 
glow A vciy favouutc Muhammadan oath is, ‘ By the beard 
of the Piophet’ , and m Pcisia if a man thinks another is 
mocking him he says, * Do you laugh at my beard ? ’ Neither 
Hindus nor Muhammadans have any objection to becoming 
bald, as the head is always covered by the turban in society 
But when a man washes to giow r a bcaid it is a serious draw- 
back if he is unable to do it, and he wall then sometimes pluck 
the young wheat-ears and rub the juice over his cheeks and 
chin so that he may giow bearded like the wheat Among 
the Hindus, Rajputs and Maiathas, as w'ell as the Sikhs, 
commonly woie beaids, all of these being military castes. 
Both the beaid and han w r ere considered to impart an aspect 
of feiocity to the countenance, and when the Rajputs and 
Muhammadans w'ere going into battle they combed the hair 
and trained the beard to project sideways from the face 
When a Muhammadan w^ears a beard he must have hair in 
the centie of his chin, wheieas a Hindu shaves this part 
A Muhammadan must have his moustache short so that it 
may not touch and defile food entering the mouth It 1S 
related that a certain Kazi had a small head and a very long 
beard , and he had a dream that a man with a small head 
and a long beaid must be a fool When he woke up h e 
thought this was applicable to himself As he could not 
make his head larger he decided to make his beard smaller, 
and looked for scissors to cut part of it off But he could 
not find any scissors, and being in a hurry to shorten Ins 
beard he decided to burn away part of it, and set it alight 
But the fire consumed the whole of his beard befoi e he could 
put it out, and he then realised the truth of the dream 
1 Bombay Gazetteer, Muhammadans of Gujaiat, p 52 
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If the hail was consideied to be the souice of a man’s 12 Sigm- 
strength and vigom, the removal of it would involve the f e movai°of 
loss of this and might be considered especially to debai him the hair 
fiom fighting or governing. The instances given from the f^gthe 
Golden Bough have shown the fear felt by many people of head 
the consequences of the removal of their hair. The custom 
of shaving the head might also betoken the 1 enunciation 
of the woild and of the pursuit of arms This may be the 
reason why monks shaved the head, a piactice which was 
followed by Buddhist as well as Chnstian monks A very 
cleai case is also given by Sir James Frazer “When the 
wicked brothers Clotaire and Childebert coveted the king- 
dom of their dead brother Clodomir, they inveigled into 
their power their little nephews, the two sons of Clodomir , 
and having done so, they sent a messenger bearing scissois 
and a naked sword to the children’s grandmother, Queen 
Clotilde, at Pans The envoy showed the scissors and the 
swoid to Clotilde, and bade her choose whether the children 
should be shorn and live, or remain unshorn and die The 
proud queen replied that if her grandchildren were not to 
come to the throne she would rather see them dead than 
shorn And murdered they were by their ruthless uncle 
Clotane with his own hand” 1 In this case it appears that 
if their hair was shorn the children could not come to the 
throne but would be destined to become monks Similarly, 
in speaking of the Georgians, Maico Polo remarks that 
they cut their hair short like churchmen 2 When a member 
of the religious order of the Manbhaos is initiated his head 
is shaved clean by the village barber, and the scalp-lock and 
moustache must be cut off by his guru or preceptor, this 
being perhaps the special mark of his renunciation of the 
world The scalp-locks are preserved and made into ropes 
which some of them fasten round their loins Members of 
the Hindu orders generally shave then scalp-locks and the 
head on initiation, probably for the same reason as the 
Manbhaos But afterwards they often let the whole of 
their hair grow long These men imagine that by the 
force of their austerities they will obtain divine power, so 

1 Golden Bough, 2nd ed vol i p 
36S 


2 Yule’s ed 1 50, quoted m Bombay 
Gazetteer, Hindus of Gujarat, p 470 
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then ldigious chaiactei appeals to be of a diffeicnt order 
from monasticism Pcihaps, thcicfoic, they wear then hair 
long m 01 dci to mciease their spintual potency They 
themselves now say that they do it in imitation of the god 
Siva and the ancient ascetics who had long matted locks 
The common Hindu piacticc of shaving the heads of 
widows may thus be intcipieted as a symbol of their 
complete 1 enunciation of the world and of any idea of 
temauiage It was accompanied by numerous other rules 
designed to make a widow’s life a continual penance. This 
barbaious custom was formcily fan ly geneial, at least 
among the highei castes, but is lapidly being abandoned 
except by one or two of the stucter sections of Brahmans 
Shaving the head might also be imposed as a punishment. 
Thus in the time of the reign of the Emperor Chandraguptra 
Maurya in the fourth century 13 C it is stated that ordinary 
wounding by mutilation was punished by the coi responding 
mutilation of the offender, in addition to the amputation of 
his hand The cnmc of giving false evidence was visited 
with mutilation of the extremities , and in certain un- 
specified’ cases, serious offences were punished by the 
shaving of the offender’s hair, a penalty regarded as 
specially infamous 1 The cutting off of some or all of the 
hair is at the piesent time a common punishment for 
caste offences Among the ICorkus a man and woman 
caught in adultery have each a lock of hair cut off If 
a Chamar man and woman are detected in the same 
offence, the heads of both aie shaved clean of hair A 
DhTmar girl who goes wrong before marriage has a lock 
of her hair cut off as a penalty, the same being done in 
several other castes 

The exact significance which is to be attached to the 
lemoval by mourners of their hair after a death is perhaps 
doubtful Sir James Frazer shows that the Australian 
aborigines are accustomed to let their own blood flow on to 
the corpse of a dead kinsman and to place their cut hair on 
the corpse He suggests that in both cases the object is to 
strengthen the feeble spirit within the corpse and sustain its 
life, m order that it may be born again As a development 
1 Mr V A Smith, Eaily Histoiv of India, 2nd ed p 12S 
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of such a nte the hail might have become an offenng to 
the dead, and latei still its removal might become a sacrifice 
and indication of gnef In this manner the common custom 
of teanng the hail in token of grief and mourning for the 
dead would be accounted foi Whether the Hindu custom 
of shaving the heads of mourners was also onginally a 
sacnfice and offering appears to be uncertain Professor 
Robeitson Smith consideied 1 that in this case the hail is 
shaved off as a means of removing impurity, and quotes 
instances fiom the Bible where lepers and persons defiled 
by contact with the dead aie purified by shaving the hair 2 
As the father of a child is also shaved after its birth, and 
the shaving must here appaiently be a rite of punfication, it 
piobably has the same significance in the case of mourners , 
it is not clear whether any element of sacrifice is also 
involved The degree to which the Hindu mourner paits 
with his hail varies to some extent with the nearness of the 
relationship, and for females or distant relatives they do not 
always shave The mourners are shaved on the last day of 
the impurity, when presents are given to the Maha-Brahman, 
and the latter, representing the dead man, is also shaved 
with them When a Hindu is at the point of death, before 
he makes the gifts for the good of his soul the head is 
shaved with the exception of his choti or scalp-lock, the 
chin and upper lip. Often the corpse is also shaved after 
death 

Another case of the hair offering is that made in fulfil- 
ment of a vow or at a temple In this case the hair appears 
to be a gift-offering which is made to the god as representing 
the life and strength of the donor , owing to the importance 
attached to the hair as the source of life and strength, it 
was a very precious sacrifice Sir James Frazer also 
suggests that the hair so given would impart life and 
stiength to the god, of which he stood in need, just as he 
needed food to nourish him Among the Hindus it is a 
common practice to take a child to some well-known temple 
to have its hair cut for the first time, and to offer the 
clippings of hail to the deity If they cannot go to the 
temple to have the hair cut they have it cut at home, 

1 Religion of the Semites, p 33 2 Lev \iv 9 and Deut vm 12 
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and cithci picscivc the whole ban 01 a lock of it, until an 
oppoitunity occuis to offei it at the temple In some 
castes a Biahman is invited at the fust cutting of a child’s 
han, and he tcpcats texts and blesses the child, the first 
lock of hau is then cut by the child’s maternal uncle, and 
its head is sha\cd by the baibcr A child’s hair is cut in 
the hist, thud 01 fifth year aftci bnth, but not in the 
second or fouith ycai Among the Muhammadans when a 
child’s han is cut foi the first time, or at least on one 
occasion in its life, the hair should be weighed against silver 
01 gold and the amount chstiibuted in charity. In these 
cases also it would appear that the hail as a valuable 
pait of the child is offered to the god to obtain his 
protection foi the life of the child If a woman has no 
child and dcsiics one, or if she has had childien and 
lost them, she will vow hci next child’s hair to some god 
01 temple A small patch known as chcnch is then left 
unshoi n on the child’s head until it can be taken to the 
temple 

It was also the custom to keep the hair unshorn during 
the performance of a vow “ While his vow lasted a 
Nazantc might not have his hair cut ‘All the days 
of the vow of his separation there shall no razor come 
upon his head ’ 1 The Egyptians on a journey kept their 
hair uncut till they letumed home 2 Among the Chatti 
tube of the ancient Geimans the young warriors never 
clipped their hair or their beaid till they had slam an 
enemy Six thousand Saxons once swore that they would 
not clip their han noi shave their beards until they had 
taken vengeance on their enemies ” 3 Similarly, Hindu 
religious mendicants keep their hair long while they are 
journeying on a pilgrimage, and when they arrive at the 
temple which is their goal they shave it all off and offei it 
to the god In this case, as the hair is vowed as an offering) 
it clearly cannot be cut during the performance of the vow, 
but must be preseived intact When the task to be 
accomplished for the fulfilment of a vow is a journey or the 
slaying of enemies, the retention of the hair is probably also 

1 Golden Bough , 2nd ed vol 1 p 2 Ibidem , 2nd ed vol 1 p 37 ° 

37 1 3 Ibidem s 2nd ed vol i p 37 1 
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meant to suppoit and incicase the wearei’s stiength foi the 
accomplishment of his pui pose 

If the han contained a pait of the wcaiei’s life and 16 Dis- 
stiength its disposal would be a mattei of great impoitance, £ut ha°r 
because, according to primitive belief, these qualities would and nails 
lemain 111 it aftei it had been sevcied Hence, if an enemy- 
obtained it, by destioying the hair 01 some analogous 
action he might injuie or destioy the life and stiength of 
the peison to whom it belonged The Hindus usually 
wrap up a child’s first hair m a ball of dough and thiow 
it into a lunnmg stream, with the cuttings of his nails 
Well-to-do people also place a rupee in the ball, so that it 
is now regai ded as an offenng The same course is some- 
times followed with the hail and nails cut ceiemoniously at 
a wedding, and possibly on one 01 two other occasions, such 
as the investiture with the sacred thiead , but the belief is 
decaying, and oidinarily no care is taken of the shorn hail 
In Berai when the Hindus cut a child’s hail foi the hist 
time they sometimes bur)'- it under a water-pot where the 
giound is damp, peihaps with the idea that the child’s 
hair will glow thickly and plentifully like grass in a 
damp place It is a common belief that if a banen 
woman gets hold of a child’s first hair and wears it lound 
her waist the fertility of the child’s mother will be trans- 
ferred to hei The Saiwana Brahmans shave a child’s 
hair m its third year A small silver razoi is made 
specially for the occasion, costing a rupee and a quarter, 
and the barber first touches the child’s hair with this and 
then shaves it ceiemoniously with his own razor 1 The 
Halbas think that the severed clippings of hair are of no use 
for magic, but if a witch can cut a lock of hair from a man’s 
head she can use it to work magic on him. In making an 
image of a person with intent to mjuie or destroy him, it 
was customary to put a little of his hair into the image, by 
which means his life and strength were conveyed to it A 
few yeais ago a London newspaper mentioned the case of 
an Essex man entering a hairdresser’s and requesting the 
barber to procure for him a piece of a certain customer’s 
hair When asked the reason for this curious demand, he 
1 Mr Crooke’s Tnbts and Castes, art Sanvaria 
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staled that the customci had injuicd him and he wished to 
* woik a spell’ against him 1 In the Paisi Zend-Avesta 
it is stated that if the clippings of hail 01 nails are allowed 
to fall in the giound 01 ditches, evil spirits spring up from 
them and dcvoui giain and clothing in the house It was 
Ihcicfoic 01 darned foi the Parsis thiough their prophet 
Zaiathustra that the cuttings of han or nails should be buried 
in a deep hole ten paces fiom a dwelling, twenty paces 
fiom fire, and fifty paces fiom the saciecl bundles called 
baicswan Texts should be said over them and the hole 
filled in Many Paisis still bury their cut hair and nails 
four inches undci giound, and an cxti acted tooth is disposed 
of in the same mannci 2 Some Hindus think that the nail- 
panngs should always be thrown into a fiequented place, 
where they will be destroyed by the traffic If they are 
thrown on to damp eailh they will glow into a plant which 
will ruin the person from whose body they came It is 
said that about twenty years ago a man in Nagpur was 
turned by the giowth of a piece of fingei-nail, which 
had accidentally diopped into a flower-pot m his house 
Apparently in this case the nail is supposed to contain 
a poition of the life and stiength of the person to whom it 
belonged, and if the nail grows it gradually absorbs more 
and more of his life and strength, and he consequently 
becomes weaker and weaker through being deprived of it 
The Hindu superstition against shaving the head appears to 
find a parallel legal ding the nails in the old English saying 

Cut no horn 

On the Sabbath mom 


17 Super- 
stitions 
about 
shaving 
the hair 


Among some Hindus it is said that the toe-nails should not 
be cut at all until a child is marued, when they are cut 
ceremoniously by the barber 

Since the removal of the hair is held to involve a certain 
loss of strength and power, it should only be effected at 
certain seasons and not on auspicious days A man who 
has male children should not have his head shaved on 
Monday, as this may cause his children to die On the 


1 Occult Review, October 1909 Gazetted, Paisis of Gujai at, p 

2 Oiphtus, p 99, and Bombay 220 
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olhei hand, a man who has no childicn will fast on Sunday 
in the hope of getting them, and thcicforc he wall neithci 
sha\e his head noi visit his wife on that day A Hindu 
must not be sha\cd on Thursday, because this is the day of 
the planet Jupitei, which is also known as Guiu, and his act 
would be disrespectful to his own gum 01 picceptoi 
Tuesday is Dcm’s day, and a man will not get shaved on that 
da}*, noi on Satuidav, because it is Hanuman’s day 1 On 
Sundays, Wednesday and Fudajs he may be sha\ed, but 
not if the day happens to be the new moon, full moon, or 
the Ashtami 01 Ekadashi, that is the eighth 01 eleventh 
day of the fortnight He should not shave on the day that 
he is going on a journey. If all these iuIcs wcie strictly 
observed there would be vciy few days on which one could 
get sha\cd but many of them aie necessarily moie honoured 
in the bicach Wednesdajs and Fndays arc the best days 
foi shaving, and by shaving on these days a man will sec old 
age Dcbtois arc shaved on Wednesdays, as they think that 
this will help them to pay off then debts Some Biahmans 
aie not shaved dining the month of Shiavvan (July), when 
the ciops arc glowing, nor during the nine days of the 
months of ICunwai (September) and Chait (Mai eh), when a 
fast is observed and the jaivatas~ are sown Aftei they 
have been shaved lngh-castc Hindus consider themselves 
impuie till they have bathed They touch no person or 
thing in the house, and sometimes have the water thiowm 
on them by a servant so as to avoid contact with the 
vessels They will also neithei eat, diink noi smoke until 
they have bathed Sometimes they thiow so much water 
over the head in order to purify themselves as to catch a bad 
cold In this case, apparently, the impuiity acciues from the 
loss of the hair, and the man feels that viitue has gone out 
of him Women never shave their hair with a razoi, as 
they think that to do so would make the body so heavy 
after death that it could not be carried to the place of 
cremation They caiefully pluck out the hair under the 
armpits and the pubic hair with a pair of pmceis A 

1 Hanuman is worshipped on tins 2 Pots in which wheat -stalks are 
day in order to counteract the evil sown and tended for nine days, corre- 
mfhience of the planet Saturn, whose sponding to the Gardens of Adonis 
day it really is 
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gill’s han may be cut with scissots, but not after she is 
ten ycais old 01 is man led Sometimes a gill’s han is not 
cut at all, but hci fathet will take a pcail and entwine it 
into hci ban, whcic it is left until she is maincd It is con- 
sidcicd vciy auspicious to give away a gnl in marriage 
with han which has novel been cut, and a pcail m it. After 
mauiagc she will take out the pcail and wear it in an 
ornament 

The above evidence appeals to indicate that the belief 
of a man’s stiength and \igoui being contained in his hair 
is by no means confined to the legend of Samson, blit is 
spicad all ovci the woild This has been pointed out by 
Piofcssoi Robcitson Smith , 1 Piofcssor Wilkcn and others 
S11 J G Finder also adduces sevcial instances in the 
Golden Bough to show that the life or soul was believed to 
be contained in the hail This may well have been the 
ease, but the hair v r as also specialised, so to speak, as the 
scat of bodily vigoui and strength The same idea appears 
to have applied in a minor measutc to the nails and teeth 
The rules foi disposing of the cut hair usually apply to 
the parings of nails, and the fiist teeth are also deposited 
in a lat’s hole or on the roof of the house As suggested 
by Piofcssor Robertson Smith it seems likely that the 
stiength and vigour of the body was believed to be located 
in the hair, and also to a less extent m the nails and teeth, 
because they giew more visibly and quickly than the body 
and continued to do so after it had attained to maturity 
The hair and nails continue to glow all through life, and 
though the teeth do not grow when fully formed, the second 
teeth appear when the body is considerably developed and 
the wisdom teeth after it is fully developed The hair 
grows much moie palpably and vigoiously than the nails 
and teeth, and hence might be considered especially the 
souice of strength Other considerations which might 

confirm the idea are that men have more hair on their 
bodies than women, and strongly built men often have a 
large quantity of hair Some of the stronger wild animals 
have long hair, as the lion, bear and wild boar , and the 
horse, often considered the embodiment of strength, has a 
1 Religion of the Semites, p 324 
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long mane And when angci is excited the han sometimes 
appeals to rise, as it wcic, ftom the skin The nails and 
teeth wcic formerly used on occasion as weapons of olfencc, 
and hence might be considered to contain pait of the 
stiength and \1g0111 of the body. 

Finally, it may be suggested as a possibility that the 
Roundheads cut then han shoit as a protest against the 
supcistition that a soldiei’s hail must be long, which 
originated m the idea that stiength is located in the hail 
and may ha\c still been cuiicnt in then time. We know 
that the Puiitans stio\c \ainly against the vcnciation of 
the Maj pole as the spuit of the new vegetation , 1 and 
against the old natuic-nlcs obscivcd at Chnstmas, the 
\encration of fiic as the picscr\cr of life against cold, and 
the \ cnciation of the c\cigiccn plants, the hi ticc, the 
holl) , and the mistletoe, which retained their foliage thiough 
the long night of the noithcm wmtci, and wcic thus a 
pledge to man of the ictuin of warmth and the lcncwal of 
\cgclation in the spung And it thcrcfoic seems not 
altogcthci impiobablc that the Puiitans may have similarly 
contended against the supcistition as to the w r canng of 
long hair 

Naoda. 2 — A small caste found in the Nimai District 
and in Central India The name means a iow r ei and is 
derhed ftom »ao, a boat The caste are closely connected 
with the Alalla-hs 01 Kcw^ats, but have a slightly distinctive 
position, as they arc employed to tow pilgrims ovei the 
Nerbudda at the gieat fan held at Siva’s temple on the 
island of Mandhata They say that theii ancestois w^ere 
Rajputs, and some of their family names, as Solanki, Rawat 
and M011, are derived fiom those of Rajput septs But 
these have piobably been adopted in imitation of their 
Kshatnya overlords The caste is an occupational one. 
They have a tradition that in former times a Naoda boatman 
recovered the coipse of a king’s daughter, who had di owned 

1 Golden Bough, 2nd cd vol 1 p Indn in 1891, but m 19 01 they were 

203 amalgamated with the Mallahs or 

2 In 1911 the Naodas numbered Kewats This article is based on a 
7oo persons in the Central Provinces paper by Mr P R Kaipitia, Forest 
About 1000 were returned in Central Ranger 
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hci-clf in the mci wcaiing costly jewels, and the king as 
a icuaid gt anted them the light of ferrying pilgrims at 
Mandhdta, which they still continue to enjoy, keeping their 
earnings foi thcmscKes They have a division of impure 
blood called the Gate 01 bastard Naodas, who marry among 
themselves, and any gill who teaches the age of puberty 
without being mairicd is iclegalcd to this In the case 
of a caste whose numbers arc so small, iricgular connections 
with outsiders must piobably be not infrequent Another 
icport states that adult unmairicd girls are not expelled but 
aic mairicd to a pipal ticc But girls arc sought after, and 
it is customary to pay a bride-price, the average amount 
of which is Rs 25 Before the bridegroom starts for his 
wedding his mother takes and passes in front of him, 
successively from lus head to his feet, a pestle, some stalks 
of ulsa grass, a churning rod and a vmnowmg-fan This 
is done with the object of keeping off evil spirits, and it is 
said that by her action she threatens to pound the spirits 
with the pestle, to tic them up w ith the grass, to churn and 
mash them with the churning-rod, and to scatter them to 
the winds with the winnow ing-fan When a man wishes 
to divorce his wife he simply turns her out of the house in 
the presence of four or five respectable men of the caste 
The marriage of a widow is celebrated on a Sunday or 
Tuesday, the clothes of the couple being tied together by 
anothei widow at night The following day they spend 
together in a gaiden, and in the evening are escorted home 
by their relatives with torches and music Next morning 
the woman goes to the well and diaw r s water, and her 
husband, accompanying her, helps her to lift the water-pots 
on to her shoulder 

The caste worship the ordinary Hindu deities and 
especially Bhairon, the guardian of the gate of Mahadeos 
temple They have a nail driven into the bow of their 
boat which is called ‘ Bhairon’s nail/ and at the Dasahra 
festival they offer to this a white pumpkin with cocoanuts, 
vermilion, incense and liquor The caste hold in special 
reverence the cow, the dog and the tamarind tree The 
dog is sacred as being the animal on which Bhairava rides, 
and their most solemn oaths are sworn by a dog or a cow 
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They will on no account cut or hum the tamaiind tree, 
and the women \u! then faces b< hue U *] iu v raunot 

r 

explain the sentiment which is p,«>bib!y due to >omc 
foi qoUcti belief of the mtme of totcmlsm To 1 ill a coo 
or a cat intentional!) imoivr- p-ummunt t \clusjo» (join 
the caste, while the sjan^hlci of ,i squint!, dor, hont, 
buffalo oi monkey punch'd In lempoiary exelmion. it 
bam; equally Mnful to allow an) of thee animal* to du 
with a lope imiml Us neck The N’aod is tat the fie h of 
piqs and fowls, but they occup) a furl) rood social po* ition 
and BiTihinans will take vater from then b.ands 
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Nat , 1 Badi, Dang-Charha, Karnati, Bazigar, Sapera. — 
The teim Nat (Sansknt Nata — a dancer) appears to be 
applied indefinitely to a number of groups of vagrant 
aciobats and showmen, especially those who make it their 
business to do feats on the tight-rope or with poles, and 
those who train and exhibit snakes Badi and Bazigar 
mean a lope-walker, Dang-Charha a rope-climber, and 
Sapera a snake-charmer In the Central Provinces the 
Garudis or snake-charmers, and the Kolhatis, a class of 
gipsy aciobats akin to the Benas, are also known as Nat, 
and these aie treated in separate articles It is almost 
certain that a considerable section, if not the majority, of 
the Nats really belong to the Kanjar oi Beria gipsy castes, 
who themselves may be sprung from the Dorns 2 Sir D 
Ibbetson says “ They wander about with their families, 
settling for a few days or weeks at a time m the vicinity 
of large villages or towns, and constiucting temporary 
shelters of grass In addition to practising acrobatic feats 
and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, 
straw and leeds for sale , and in the centre of the Punjab 
are said to act as Mirasis, though this is perhaps doubtful 
They often practise surgeiy and physic m a small way and 

1 This article is partly compiled from notes furnished by Mr Aduram 
Chaudhri and Mr Jagannath Prasad, Naib-Tahslldars 2 See art Kanjar 
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ate not fiee fiom suspicion of soiceiy” 1 This account 
would just as well apply to the Kanjar gipsies, and the 
Nat women sometimes do tattooing like Kanjar 01 Beiia 
women In Jubbulpoie also the caste is known as Nat 
Bena, indicating that the Nats theie aie piobably denved 
fiom the Bena caste Similaily S11 H Risley gives Bazigai 
and Kabutari as gioups of the Bellas of Bengal, and states 
that these are closely akin to the Nats and Kanjais of 
Hindustan 2 An old account of the Nats or Bazigars 3 
would equally well apply to the Kanjars , and in Mr 
Ciooke’s detailed article on the Nats seveial connecting 
links are noticed The Nat women are sometimes known 
as Kabutari 01 pigeon, either because then aciobatic feats 
aie like the flight of the tumbler pigeon, 01 on account 
of the flirting manner with which they attract their male 
customers 4 In the Central Provinces the women of the 
small Gopal caste of acrobats are called Kabutari, and 
this further supports the hypothesis that Nat is rather 
an occupational teim than the name of a distinct caste, 
though it is quite likely that theie may be Nats who 
have no other caste The Badi or rope-dancer gioup again 
is an offshoot of the Gond tribe, at least m the tracts 
adjoining the Central Provinces They have Gond septs 
as Marai, Netam, Wlka, 5 and they have the daviru or drum 
used by the Gaurias or snake-charmers and jugglers of 
Chhattlsgarh, who are also derived from the Gonds. The 
Chhattlsgarhi Dang-Charhas are Gonds who say they 
foimerly belonged to Panna State and were supported by 
Raja Aman Singh of Panna, a great patron of their art 
They sing a song lamenting his death in the flower of his 
youth The Karnatis or Karnataks are a class of Nats who 
are supposed to have come from the Carnatic Mr Crooke 
notes that they will eat the leavings of all high castes, and 
are hence known as Khushhaliya or ‘ Those in prosperous 
circumstances ’ 0 

» 

One division of the Nats are Muhammadans and seem to 2 Muham- 
madan 

1 Punjab Census Report (1881), 3 Asiatic Reseat ekes, vo\ vn , 1803, Nats 

para 588 by Captain Richardson 

4 Tribes and Castes , art Nat 

2 Tt ibes and Castes of Bengal, art 5 Crooke, l c , art Nat 

Bena 6 Ibidem 
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be to some extent a distinctive gioup They have seven 
gotias — Chichana, Damana, Dhalbalki, Purbia, Dhondabalki, 
Kanmki and Kalasia. They woiship two Birs or spmts, 
Halaila Bu and Sheikh Saddu, to whom they sacnfice fowls 
in the months of Bhadon (August) and Baisakh (April) 
Hindus of any caste aic fieety admitted into then com- 
munity, and they can mairy Hindu gills 

Geneially the customs of the Nats show them to be the 
diegs of the population. There is no offence which entails 
peimanent expulsion fiom caste They will eat any kind 
of food including snakes, crocodiles and rats, and also take 
food fiom the hands of any caste, even it is said from 
sweepeis It is not lepoited that they prostitute their 
women, but theie is little doubt that this is the case, in the 
Punjab 1 when a Nat woman marries, the first child is 
either given to the grandmother as compensation for the loss 
of the motlici’s gains as a prostitute, or is ledeemed by a 
payment of Rs 30 Among the Chhattlsgaihi Dang-Charhas 
a bnde-pnce of Rs 40 is paid, of which the girl’s father 
only keeps ten, and the remaining sum of Rs 30 is expended 
on a feast to the caste Some of the Nats have taken to 
cultivation and become much more lespectable, eschewing the 
flesh of unclean animals Another group of the caste keep 
trained dogs and hunt the wild pig with speais like the 
Kolhatis of Beiar The villagers readily pay for their 
services in order to get the pig destroyed, and they sell the 
flesh to the Gonds and lower castes of Hindus Others 
hunt jackals with dogs in the same mannei They eat the 
flesh of the jackals and dispose of any surplus to the 
Gonds, who also eat it. The Nats worship Devi and also 
Hanuman, the monkey god, on account of the acrobatic 
powers of monkeys But in Bombay they say that their 
favourite and only living gods are their bread-winners and 
averters of hunger, the drum, the rope and the balancing- 
pole 2 

The tight-rope is stretched between two pairs of bamboos, 
each pair being fixed obliquely m the ground and crossing 
each other at the top so as to form a socket over which the 

1 Ibbetson, Punjab Census Repoi t 2 Bombay Gazetleei , vol x\ p 1S6, 
(1886), para 588 quoted in Mr Crooke’s article 
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rope passes The ends of the rope are taken over the 
crossed bamboos and fiimly seemed to the ground by heavy 
pegs The peifoimer takes anothei balancing-pole m his 
hands and walks along the lope between the poles which are 
about 12 feet high Another man beats a dium, and a 
third stands under the rope singing the perfoimei’s praises 
and giving him encouiagement After this the peifoimei 
ties two sets of cow or buffalo horns to his feet, which are 
secured to the back of the skulls so that the flat front between 
the hoi ns lests on the rope, and with these he walks over 
the lope, holding the balancing-rod in his hands and descends 
again Finally he takes a brass plate and a cloth and 
again ascends the rope He places the plate on the rope 
and folds the cloth over it to make a pad He then stands 
on his head on the pad with his feet in the an and holds the 
balancing-rod in his hands , two stnngs aie tied to the end 
of this rod and the othei ends of the stiings aie held by the 
man underneath With the assistance of the balancing-rod 
the pei former then jerks the plate along the lope with his 
head, his feet being in the ail, until he arrives at the end and 
finally descends again This usually concludes the perform- 
ance, which demands a high degree of skill Women 
occasionally, though raiely, do the same feats Another 
class of Nats walk on high stilts and the women show then 
confidence by dancing and singing under them A saying 
about the Nats is Nat ka bachcha to kalabazz In karega , 
or ‘The rope-dancei’s son is always turning someisaults ’ 1 
The feats of the Nats as tight-rope walkers used ap- 
parently to make a considerable impression on the minds 
of the people, as it is not uncommon to find a deified Nat, 
called Nat Baba or Father Nat, as a village god A Natm 
or Nat woman is also sometimes worshipped, and where two 
sharp peaks of hills are situated close to each other, it is 
related that m former times there was a Natm, very skilful 
on the tight-rope, who performed befoie the king, and he 
promised her that if she would stretch a rope fiom the peak 
of one hill to that of the other and walk across it he would 
marry her and make her wealthy Accordingly the rope 
was stretched, but the queen from jealousy went and cut it 

1 Temple and Fallon’s Hindustani Proverbs , p 171 
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half Ihiough m the night, and when the Natm stalled to 
walk the lope biokc and she fell down and was killed 
She was Ihcicfoic deified and woi shipped. It is probable 
that this legend lccails some lilc in which the Nat was 
employed to walk on a light-iopc for the benefit of the 
ciops, and, if he failed, was killed as a sacrifice, for the 
following passage taken fiom Traill’s account of ICumaon 1 
seems clcaily to lcfci to some such rite* 

“ Di ought, want of fcililily in the soil, mui lain in cattle, 
and olhci calamities incident to husbandry are here m- 
\anably ascnbcd to the vialh of pailicular gods, to appease 
which lccouisc is had to vai ious ceiemonics In the ICumaon 
Distiict offetmgs and singing and dancing are resoited to 
on such occasions In Garhwal the measures puisucd with 
the same view ate of a pccuhat nature, desciving of more 
paiticulai notice In villages dedicated to the piotection of 
Mahadeva piopitiatoiy festivals aic held in his honour At 
these Badis or lopc-danceis arc engaged to perform on the 
tight-rope, and slide down an inclined rope stretched fiom the 
summit of a cliff to the valley beneath and made fast to posts 
driven into the giound The Badi sits astride on a wooden 
saddle, to which he is tied by thongs , the saddle is similarly 
secured to the bast or sliding cable, along which it runs, 
by means of a deep gioove , sandbags are tied to the Badis 
feet sufficient to secuie Ins balance, and he is then, after 
vauous ceremonies and the sacrifice of a kid, staited off, the 
velocity of his descent is very great, and the saddle, however 
well greased, emits a volume of smoke throughout the greater 
part of his progress The length and inclination of the 
bast necessanly vaiy with the natme of the cliff, but as the 
Badi is remuneiated at the rate of a rupee for every hundred 
cubits, hence termed a tola, a conect measuiement always 
takes place , the longest bast which has fallen within my 
observation has been twenty-one tolas, or 2100 cubits m 
length Fiom the precautions taken as above mentioned 
the only danger to be appiehended by the Badi is from 
bieaking of the rope, to piovide against which the latter, 
commonly from one and a half to two inches in diameter, is 
made wholly by his own hand , the material used is the 
1 As Res vol xvi , 1828, p 213 
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bhdbai glass. Foimeily, if a Back fell lo the giound m his 
course, he was immediately despatched with a swoid by the 
sunounding spcctatois, but this piactice is now, of course, 
prohibited No fatal accident has occuned fiom the peifoim- 
ance of this ceiemony since 1815, though it is piobably 
celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each year After 
the completion of the sliding, the bast 01 lope is cut up and 
distubuted among the inhabitants of the village, who hang 
the pieces as chaims on the eaves of then houses The hair 
of the Badi is also taken and pieseived as possessing similar 
vntues He being thus made the oigan to obtain feitihty 
foi the lands of otheis, the Badi is supposed to entail 
stenlity on lus own , and it is fiimly believed that no giain 
sown with his hand can evci vegetate Each District has 
its hereditaiy Badi, who is suppoited by annual contributions 
of grain from the inhabitants” It is not impiobable that 
the peiformance of the Nat is a reminiscence of a period 
when human victims weie sacnficed for the crops, this being 
a common practice among pnmitive peoples, as shown by 
S11 J G Fiazer in Attzs, Adonis^ Osins Similarly the 
spirits of Nats which aie levered in the Central Provinces 
may really be those of victims killed dunng the perfoimance 
of some charm for the good of the ciops, akin to that still 
prevalent in the Himalayas The custom of making the 
Nat slide down a rope is of the same chaiactei as that of 
swinging a man in the air by a hook secured m his flesh, 
which was formerly common in these Provinces But in 
both cases the meaning of the rite is obscure 

The groups who practise snake-charming are known as 6 Snake 
Sapeia or Gaiudi and m the Maratha Districts as Madari charmeis ' 
Another name for them is Nag-Nathi, or one who seizes a 
cobra They keep cobras, pythons, scoipions, and the 
iguana 01 large lizaid, which they consider to be poisonous 
Some of them when engaged with their snakes wear two 
pieces of tiger-skin on their back and chest, and a cap of 
tiger-skin in which they fix the eyes of various birds They 
have a hollow gourd on which they produce a kind of music 
and this is supposed to charm the snakes When catching 
a cobra they pm its head to the ground with a stick and 
then seize it in a cleft bamboo and prick out the poison- 
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fangs with a laige needle. They think that the teeth of 
the iguana aic also poisonous and they knock them out 
with a stick, and if fiesh teeth aftci waids glow they believe 
them not to contain poison. The python is called Ajgar, 
which is said to mean catei of goats. In captivity the 
pythons will not cat of themselves, and the snake-charmeis 
chop up pieces of meat and fowls and placing the food in 
the lcptilc’s mouth massage it down the body They feed 
the pythons only once in four 01 five days. They have 
antidotes foi snake-bite, the root of a ciceper called kahpa* 
and the baik of the kaihcya ticc When a patient is 
bi ought to them they give him a little peppei, and if he 
tastes the pungent flavom they think that he has not been 
affected by snake-poison, but if it seems tasteless that he 
has been bitten. Then they give him small pieces of the 
two antidotes alieady mentioned with tobacco and 2 j leaves 
of the nim ticc 1 which is sacred to Devi On the festival 
of Nag-Panchmi (Cobra’s Fifth) they woislup their cobias 
and give them milk to dunk and then take them round the 
town or village and the people also worship and feed the 
snakes and give a present of a few annas to the Sapera 
In towns much frequented by cobias, a special adoration is 
paid to them Thus in Hatta in the Damoh District a 
stone image of a snake, known as Nag-Baba or Father 
Cobra is worshipped for a month before the festival of Nag- 
Panchmi. Duung this period one man from every house 
in the village must go to Nag-Baba’s shrine outside and 
take food there and come back And on Nag-Panchmi the 
whole town goes out 111 a body to pay him reverence, and it 
is thought that if any one is absent the cobras will harass 
him for the whole year But others say that cobras will 
only bite men of low caste The Saperas will not kill a 
snake as a rule, but occasionally it is said that they kill one 
and cut off the head and eat the body, this being possibly 
an instance of eating the divine animal at a sacrificial meal 
The following is an old account of the performances of 
snake-charmers in Bengal 2 

“ Hence, on many occasions throughout the yeai, the 

1 Melta indica by the Rev Bih^ri Lai De, Calcutta 

2 Bengali Festivals and Holidays, Review, vol v pp 59, 60 
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diead Manasa Devi, the queen of snakes, is piopitiated by 
picscnls, vows and ichgious nlcs In the month of Shiabana 
the woiship of the snake goddess is celcbiatcd with gicat 
eclat An image of the goddess, seated on a watci-lily, 
encucled with scipents, 01 a blanch of the snake -tice (a 
species of Euphoibia), 01 a pot of vatci, with images of 
seipcnts made of clay, foims the object of woiship Men, 
women and childien, all offer piescnts to aveit fiom them- 
selves the wiath of the tcmfic deity The Mals 01 snake- 
catcheis signalise themselves on this occasion. Tempoiaiy 
scaffolds of bamboo work ate set up in the piescnce of the 
goddess Vessels filled with all soits of snakes aie bi ought 
in The Mals, often leehng with intoxication, mount the 
scaffolds, take out seipcnts from the vessels, and allow them 
to bite then aims Bite after bite succeeds, the aims lun 
with blood , and the Mals go on with then pianks, amid 
the deafening plaudits of the spcctatois Now and then they 
fall off fiom the scaffold and pretend to feel the effects of 
poison, and cuic themselves by their incantations But all is 
meie pretence. The seipcnts displayed on the occasion and 
challenged to do then worst, have passed thiough a pie- 
paratory state Their fangs have been caiefully extracted 
fiom their jaws But most of the vulgai spectatois easily 
persuade themselves to believe that the Mals aie the chosen 
seivants of Siva and the favountes of Manasa Although 
their supernatural pretensions aie ridiculous, yet it must be 
confessed that the Mals have made snakes the subject of 
their peculiar study They aie thoroughly acquainted with 
their qualities, their dispositions, and their habits They 
will run down a snake into its hole, and bring it out thence 
by mam force Even the terrible cobra is cowed down by 
the controlling influence of a Mai When m the act of bung- 
ing out snakes from their subteiranean holes, the Mals aie 
in the habit of muttering charms, m which the names of 
Manasa and Mahadeva frequently occui , superstition alone 
can clothe these unmeaning words with supernatural potency 
But it is not inconsistent with the soundest philosophy to 
suppose that there may be some plants whose roots are 
disagreeable to serpents, and from which they instinctively 
turn away All snake-catchei s of Bengal aie provided with 
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a bundle of the loots of some plant which they caiefully 
cany along with them, when they set out on then sei pent- 
hunting expeditions When a scipenl, chstuibcd in its hole, 
comes out fuuously hissing with lage, with its body coiled, 
and its head lifted up, the Mai has only to present befoie it 
the bundle of loots above alluded to, at the sight of which 
it becomes spuitlcss as an eel This we have ouiselves 
witnessed mote than once.” 

These Mills appear to have been members of the 
abonginal Male or Male Paha.ua tribe of Bengal 

Nunia, Luma . 1 — A mixed occupational caste of salt- 
makcis and earth -woikcts, made up of lccruits fiom the 
diffeicnt non -Aryan tubes of northern India. The word 
von means salt, and is a corruption of the Sanskrit lavana , 
‘the moist,’ which fust occurs as a name for sea-salt in the 
Atharva Veda 2 In the oldest prose wutings salt is known 
as Satndhava or ‘ that which is brought from the Indus,’ 
this perhaps being Punjab lock-salt The Numas are a 
fanly large caste in Bengal and noithein India, numbering 
800,000 pei sons, but the Central Provinces and Berar contain 
only 3000, who are immigrants from Upper India Heie 
they are navvies and masons, a calling which they have 
generally adopted since the Government monopoly has mter- 
feied with their propei business of salt-refining The mixed 
origin of the caste is shown by the list of then subdivisions 
in the United Piovmces, which includes the names Mallah, 
Kewat, Kuchbandhia, Bind, Musahar, Bhumhai and Lodha, 
all of which are distinct castes, besides a number of teiri- 
torial subcastes A list of nearly thirty subcastes is given 
by Mr Crooke, and this is an instance of the tendency of 
migratory castes to split up into small gioups foi the 
purpose of arranging marriages, owing to the difficulty of 
ascei taming the status and respectability of each other’s 
families, and the unwillingness to contract alliances with 
those whose social position may turn out to be not wholly 
satisfactory “The internal structuie of the caste,” Mr 
Crooke remarks, “ is far from clear , it would appear that 

1 Based on pnpeis by Munstn Kan- 2 Cxoobe’s 7; ibes and Castes, 
hya Lai of the Gazetteer Office, and ait Luma 
Mr Mir Patcha, Tahslldar, Bilaspur 
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they aie still in a state of tiansition, and the diffeient 
endogamous subcastes are not as yet fully recognised ” In 
Bilaspui the Nunias have thiee local subcastes, the Band- 
haiya, the Ratanpuna and the IChaiodhia The two last, 
deiiving then names fiom the towns of Ratanpui and 
Kharod in Bilaspur, are said to have been employed in 
formei times in the constiuction of the temples and othei 
buildings which abound in these localities, and have thus 
acquned a consideiable degice of piofessional skill in 
masomy woik , while the Bandhaiya, who take then name 
from Bandhogarh, confine themselves to the excavation of 
tanks and wells The exogamous divisions of the caste are 
also by no means clearly defined , in Mlrzapur they have 
a system of local subdivisions called dih, each subdivision 
being named aftei the village which is supposed to be its 
home The word dih itself means a site 01 village Those 
who ha\e a common dih do not intei mairy 1 This fact is 
interesting as being an instance of the duect denvation of 
the exogamous clan from residence in a parent village and 
not from any heioic or supposititious ancestor. 

The caste have a legend which shows their mixed ongin 
Some centuries ago, they say, a mariiage piocession con- 
sisting of Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias and Gosains went to 
a place near Ajodhya After the ceiemony was over the 
bride, on being taken to the bridegioom’s lodging, sciaped 
up a little earth with her fingers and put it m her mouth 
She found it had a saltish taste, and spat it out on the giound, 
and this enraged the tutelary goddess of the village, who 
considered herself insulted, and swore that all the bride’s 
descendants should excavate salt in atonement , and thus 
the caste arose 

In Bilaspur the caste permit a gill to be mamed to a 
boy younger than herself A puce of five rupees has to be 
paid for the bride, unless her family give a girl m exchange 
The bridegroom is taken to the wedding in a palanquin 
borne by Mahars. After its conclusion the couple are 
carried back m the litter for some distance, after which the 
bndegroom gets out and walks or rides When he goes to 
fetch his wife on her coming of age the bridegroom wears 

1 Mr Crooke’s Tithes and Castes , art Luma 
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white clothes, which is lathei peculiar, as white is not a 
lucky colour among the Hindus. The Nunias employ 
Biahmans at then cciemonics, and they have a caste 
panchayat 01 committee, whose headman is known as 
Kui ha The Bilaspui section of the caste has two Kurhas 
Heic Brahmans take watci Horn them, but not in all places 
They considci then traditional occupation to have been 
the extraction of salt and saltpetie from saline eaith At 
picscnt they aic generally employed in the excavation of 
tanks and the embankment of fields, and they also sink 
wells, build and erect houses, and undertake all lands of 
agiicultuial laboui 


Ojha. — The community of soothsayers and minsticls of 
the Gonds The Ojhas may now be considci ed a distinct 
subtnbe, as they arc looked down upon by the Gonds and 
many among themselves They deiive then name from the 
woid ojh , meaning ‘entiail,’ their original duty having been, 
like that of the Roman auguis, to examine the entrails of the 
victim immediately after it had been slain as an offenng to 
the gods In 191 1 the Ojhas numbered about 5000 persons 
distnbutcd ovei all Districts of the Central Provinces At 
present the bulk of the community subsist by beggary 
The word Ojha is of Sanskrit and not of Gond origin and is 
applied by the Hindus to the seeis or magicians of several 
of the primitive tribes, while theie is also a class of Ojha 
Brahmans who piactise magic and divination The Gond 
Ojhas, who aie the subject of this article, originally served 
the Gonds and begged from them alone, but in some parts 
of the western Satpuras they are also the minstrels of the 
Koikus Those who beg from the Korkus play on a kind 
of drum called dhank , while the Gond Ojhas use the kingu 
or lyie Some of them also catch birds and aie therefoie 
known as Moghia Mr Hislop 1 remarks of them “ The 
Ojhas follow the two occupations of bard and fowler They 
lead a wandering life and when passing through villages they 
sing from house to house the praises of their heroes, dancing 
with castanets in theii hands, bells at their ankles and long 
feathers of jungle birds in their turbans They sell hve 

1 Pafeis 1 elating to the Aboi iginal Tubes of the C P , p 6 
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quails and the skins of a species of Buceios named Dhan- 
chiiia , these aie used foi making caps and foi hanging up 
in houses in oidei to sccuic wealth (dhan\ while the thigh- 
bones of the same bud when fastened lound the waists 
of childien aie deemed an infallible preservative against the 
assaults of devils and other such calamities Their wives tattoo 
the arms of Hindu and Gond women Among them there 
is a subdivision known as the Mana Ojhas, who rank higher 
than the others Laying claim to unusual sanctity, they 
lefuse to eat with any one, Gonds, Rajputs or even Biahmans, 
and devote themselves to the manufactuie of rings and bells 
which aie in lequest among then own race, and even of 
hngas (phallic emblems) and nanchs (bull images), which they 
sell to all ranks of the Hindu community Their wives aie 
distinguished by wealing the cloth of the upper pait of the 
body over the right shoulder, whereas those of the common 
Ojhas and of all the othei Gonds weai it over the left ” 

Mi Tawney wrote of the Ojhas as follows 1 “ The 
Ojha women do not dance It is only men who do so, and 
when thus engaged they put on special attne and wear 
anklets with bells The Ojhas like the Gonds are divided 
into six or seven god gots (classes or septs), and those 
with the same number of gods cannot intermarry They 
worship at the same Deokhala (god’s thieshing-floor) as the 
Gonds, but being regaided as an mfenor caste they aie not 
allowed so ncai the sacied piesence Like the Gonds they 
incorporate the spirits of the dead with the gods, but then 
manner of doing so is somewhat different, as they make an 
image of brass to repiesent the soul of the deceased and 
keep this with the household gods As with the Gonds, if a 
household god makes himself too objectionable he is quietly 
buried to keep him out of mischief and a new god is mtio- 
duccd into the family The latter should properly bear the 
same name as his degraded piedecessor, but very 7 often 
does not. The Ojhas are too poor to indulge in the luxury 
of burning their deceased fi lends and therefore invariably 
bury them ” 

The customs of the Ojhas resemble those of the Gonds 

1 Note by Mr Tawney as Deputy in Centi al Provinces Census Repo? t of 
Commissioner of Chhindwara, quoted 1881 (Mr Drysdale) 
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They lake the bnclc to the biidegioom’s house to be married, 
and a widow among them is expected, though not obliged, 
to wed hci late husband’s youngci biothci They cat the 
flesh of fowls, pigs, and even oxen, but abstain fiom that of 
monkeys, ciocodilcs and jackals They will not touch an 
ass, a cat 01 a dog, and considei it sinful to kill animals 
which batlc 01 btay 

They will take food from the hands of all except the 
most impute castes, and will admit into the community 
any man who has taken an Ojha woman to live with him, 
even though he be a swccpci, piovided that he will submit 
to the picsciibcd test of begging fiom the houses of five 
Gonds and eating the leavings of food of the othei Ojhas 
They will pardon the tiansgiession of one of their women 
with an outsidci of any caste whatcvci, if she is able and 
willing to provide the usual penalty feast They have no 
sutak 01 penod of impunty after a death, but merely take 
a •> mouthful of liquoi and consider themselves clean In 
physical appearance the Ojhas resemble the Gonds but 
aie less lobust They rank below the Gonds and are con- 
sidered as impuie by the Hindu castes In 1865, an Ojha 
held a village in Hoshangabad Distiict which he had 
obtained as follows 1 “ He was singing and dancing before 
Raja Raghuji, when the Raja said he would give a rent-free 
village to any one who would pick up and chew a quid of 
betel-leaf which he (the Raja) had had in his mouth and had 
spat out The Ojha did this and got the village” 

The Maitlnl 01 Tirhut Brahmans who aie especially 
learned in Tantric magic are also sometimes known as Ojha, 
and a family bearing this title were formerly in the service of 
the Gond kings of Mandla They do not now admit that 
they acted as augurs or soothsayers, but state that their 
business was to pray continuously for the king’s success 
when he was engaged in any battle, and to sit outside the 
rooms of sick peisons repeating the sacred Gayatn verse for 
their recoveiy This is often repeated ten times, counting 
by a special method on the joints of the fingers and is then 
known as Jap When it is repeated a larger number of 
times, as 54 or 108, a rosary is used 

1 Sn C A Elliott’s Hoshangabad Settlement Repot t, p 70 
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Oraon, Uraon, Kurukh, Dhangur, Kuda, Kisan. — 
The Oraons are an important Diavidian tube of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, numbeung altogether about 750,000 persons, 
of whom 85,000 now belong to the Cential Provinces, being 
lesidents of the Jashpur and Sarguja States and the neigh- 
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bouiing liacls They me commonly known in the Central 
Piovinccs as Dli.uigai 01 Dh.mgar-Oiaon In Chola Nagpur 
the woid Dhangai means a faimscivanl engaged accoidingto 
a special custom. 113' conti act, and it has come to be applied 
to the Oiaons, who aic common!)' employed in this capacity 
Kuda means a diggci 01 navvy in Uriya, and enquiries made 
by Mi B C. Ma/umdar and Mi Hfia Lai have demonstrated 
that the 18,000 pet sons tcLnncd undci this designation from 
Raigaih and Sambalpur in 1901 were ically Oiaons The 
same lemaik applies to 33,000 pcisons retumed fiom Sambal- 
pui as Kisan 01 cultivatoi, these also being members of the 
tube The name by winch the Oraons know themselves is 
Kutukh 01 Kurunkh, and the designation of Oraon or Oiao 
has been applied to them by outsiders The meaning of 
both names is obscuic Di Malm 1 was of opinion that the 
word kimtkh might be identified with the Kolanan hoio, man, 
and explained the teim Oraon as the totem of one of the 
septs into which the Kuiukhs wcie divided According to 
him Oraon was a name coined by tire Hindus, its base being 
oigordu, hawk 01 cunny bud, used as the name of a totemistic 
sept Sir G Grierson, howevei, suggested a connection with 
the Kaikan, nrupai , man , Burgandi nrapo , man , in dug, men 
The Kaikans aie a Telugu caste, and as the Oraons are 
believed to have come fiom the south of India, this deriva- 
tion sounds plausible In a similar way Sir G Grierson 
states, Kuiukh may be connected with Tamil kuiiigu , an eagfo 
and be the name of a totemistic clan Compare also names, 
such as Koiava, Kunu, a dialect of Tamil, and Kudagu I n 
the Nerbudda valley the farmservant who pours the seed 
thiough the tube of the sowing-plough is known as Oraya . 
this word is probably derived from the verb urna to pour, and 
means ' one who pours ' Since the principal chaiactenstic of 
the Oraons among the Hindus is then universal employment 
as faimservants and labouiers, it may be suggested that the 
name is derived from this term Of the other names by 
which they aie known to outsiders Dhangar means a farm- 
servant, Kuda a digger, and Kisan a cultivator The name 
Oraon and its valiant Orao is very close to Oraya, which) 
as already seen, means a farmservant. The nasal seems to 

1 Linguistic Survey, vol jv p 406 
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be often added or omitted in this part of the country, as 
Kuiukh 01 Kuiunkh 

Accoiding to their own tiaditions, Mi Gait wntes, 1 2 Settie- 
“The Kuiukh tribe onginally lived in the Carnatic, whence ^"| a ln 
they went up the Nerbudda nvei and settled in Bihar on the Nagpui 
banks of the Son Driven out by the Muhammadans, the 
tube split into two divisions, one of which followed the 
couise of the Ganges and finally settled in the Rajmahal 
hills while the other went up the Son and occupied the 
noith- western poition of the Chota Nagpui plateau, where 
many of the villages they occupy are still known by Mundari 
names The lattei weie the ancestois of the Oiaons 01 
Kurukhs, while the former were the piogemtois of the Male 
or Saonria as they often call themselves ” Towards Lohar- 
daga the Oiaons found themselves among the Mundas or 
Kols, who probably retired by degiees and left them in 
possession of the country “The Oiaons,” Father Dehon 
states, “aie an exceedingly prolific tribe and soon become 
the pieponderant element, while the Mundas, being con- 
servative and averse to living among strangers, emigrate 
towards another jungle The Mundas hate zamindars, and 
whenever they can do so, prefer to live m a letired cornei 
in full possession of their small holding , and it is not at 
all improbable that, as the zamindars took possession of the 
newly-formed villages, they letired towards the east, while 
the Oraons, being good beasts of burden and more accus- 
tomed to subjection, lemained” In view of the fine 
physique and martial character of the Larka or Fighting 
Kols or Mundas, Dalton was sceptical of the theory that 
they could ever have retired before the Oraons , but in 
addition to the fact that many villages in which Oraons 
now live have Mundari names, it may be noted that the 
headman of an Oraon village is teimed Munda and is 
considered to be descended from its founder, while for the 
Pahan or priest of the village gods, the Oraons always 
employ a Munda if available, and it is one of the Pahan’s 
duties to point out the boundary of the village in cases 
of dispute , this is a function regularly assigned to the 
earliest residents, and seems to be strong evidence that 

1 Bengal Census Report (1901) 
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the Omons found the Mundas settled in Chota Nagpui 
when they aruved there It is not nccessaiy to suppose 
that any conquest oi foiciblc cxpiopnation took place, 
and it is piobablc that, as the countiy was opened up, the 
Mundas by picfctcncc letued to the wilder foiest tracts, 
just as in the Cential Piovinccs the Korlcus and Baigas 
gave way to the Goncls, and the Gonds themselves lelmquished 
the open countiy to the Hindus None of the wnteis quoted 
notice the name Munda as applied to the headman of an 
Oiaon village, but it can hardly be doubted that it is con- 
nected with that of the tribe , and it would be intei esting also 
to know whcthei the Pahan 01 village priest takes his name 
from the Pans 01 Gandas Dalton says that the Pans aie 
domesticated as essential constituents of every Ho 01 Kol 
\illage community, but docs not allude to their presence 
among the Oraons The custom in the Central Piovinces, 
by which in Gond villages the village pnest is always known 
as Baiga, because in some localities members of the Baiga 
tube aie commonly employed in the office, suggests the 
hypothesis of a similar usage heie In villages first settled 
by Oraons, the population, Father Dehon states, is divided 
into three khilnts or branches, named after the Munda, 
Pahan and Mahto, the founders of the thiee blanches being 
held to have been sons of the first settler Membeis of each 
branch belong therefore to the same sept or got Each 
khunt has a share of the village lands 

The Oiaons have no proper subcastes in the Central 
Provinces, but the ICudas and Kisans, having a distinctive 
name and occupation, sometimes regard themselves as 
separate bodies and decline intermarriage with other Oraons 
In Bengal Sir H Risley gives five divisions, Baiga, Dhanka, 
Khana, Khendro and Munda , of these Khana and Munda 
are the names of other tribes, and Dhanka may be a variant 
for Dhangar The names show that as usual with the tubes of 
this part of the country the law of endogamy is by no means 
strict The tribe have also a large number of exogamous 
septs of the totemistic type, named aftei plants and animals 
Members of any sept commonly abstain from killing or eat- 
ing their sept totem A man must not marry a member of 
his own sept noi a fiist cousin on the mother’s side 
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Maniage is adult and pie-nuptial unchastity appears to 4 Pre- 
be tacitly lecogmsed Oraon villages have the institution 
of the Dhumkuna 01 Bachelors’ dormitory, which Dalton 
describes as follows 1 “ In all the older Oiaon villages when 
theie is any conservation of ancient customs, theie is a house 
called the Dhumkuna m which all the bachelois of the village 
must sleep under penalty of a fine The huts of the Oraons 
have insufficient accommodation for a family, so that separate 
quarteis for the young men are a necessity. The same remaik 
applies to the young unmarried women, and it is a fact that 
they do not sleep in the house with their paients. They are 
geneially fiank enough when questioned about then habits, 
but on this subject theie is always a certain amount of 
reticence, and I have seen girls quietly withdraw when it was 
mooted I am told that m some villages a separate building 
is provided for them like the Dhumkuna, in which they con- 
soit under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, but I 
believe the more common practice is to distribute them 
among the houses of the widows, and this is what the girls 
themselves assert, if they answer at all when the question is 
asked , but however billeted, it is well known that they often 
find their way to the bachelors’ hall, and in some villages 
actually sleep there I not long ago saw a Dhumkuna in a 
Saiguja village in which the boys and girls all slept every 
night” Colonel Dalton considered it uncertain that the 
practice led to actual immorality, but the fact can haidly 
be doubted Sexual intercourse before marriage, Sir H 
Risley says, is tacitly recognised, and is so generally practised 
that in the opinion of the best observeis no Oiaon girl is a 
virgin at the time of her marriage “To call this state of 
things immoial is to apply a modern conception to primitive 
habits of life Within the tribe, indeed, the idea of sexual 
moiality seems hardly to exist, and the unmarried Oraons 
are not far lemoved from the condition of modified promis- 
cuity which prevails among many of the Australian tribes 
Provided that the exogamous circle defined by the totem 
is respected, an unmarned woman may bestow her favouis 
on whom she will If, however, she becomes pregnant, 
anangements are made to get her married without delay, 

, 1 Ethnogi aphy, p 248 
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and she is then expected to lead a virtuous life .” 1 Accord- 
ing to Dalton, howcvci, /inisotr; between boys and girls of 

the same village seldom end in marnage, as it is considered 

* ^ 

moic lcspcctablc to bung home a bndc fiom a distance 
This appeals to anse fiom the pnmitive rule of exogamy 
that mauiagc should not be allowed between those who 
have been bi ought up together The young men can choose 
foi themselves, and at dances, festivals and othei social gather- 
ings they ficely woo then swcctheaits, giving them flowers for 
the hau and picscnts of gulled field-mice, which the Oraons 
considei to be the most delicate of food Father Dehon, how- 
cvei, states that matches aic ananged by the parents, and 
the bride and bndcgioom have nothing to say in the matter 
Toys arc usually mamed at sixteen and girls at fourteen 01 
fifteen The gn Is thus have only about two ycais of pre- 
hminaiy flutation or Dhumkuria life before they are settled 
The fiist ceremony for a mamage is known as pan 
bandhi 01 the settling of the puce, for which the boy’s 
father, accompanied by some men of his village to represent 
th zpanch or eldeis, goes to the girl’s house Father Dehon 
states that the bride-pi ice is five lupees and four maunds of 
grain When this has been settled the rejoicings begin 
“All the people of the village aie invited , two boys come 
and anoint the visitois with oil From every house of the 
village that can affoid it a handia or pot of rice-beer is 
brought, and they drink together and make meiry All 
this time the girl has been kept inside, but now she 
suddenly sallies forth cairying a handia on her head 
A murmur of admiration gleets her when stepping through 
the crowd she comes and stands in front of her future 
father-in-law, who at once takes the handia from her head, 
embraces her, and gives her one rupee From that time 
during the whole of the feast the girl remains sitting at 
the feet of her father-in-law The whole party meanwhile 
continue drinking and talking , and voices rise so high that 
they cannot hear one another As a diversion the old 
women of the village all come tumbling m, very diunk and 
wearing fantastic hats made of leaves, gesticulating hke 
devils and carrying a straw manikin representing the 
1 Tithes and Castes, vol up 141 
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bridegroom They all look like old witches, and in then 
di unken stale aie veiy mischievous” 

The marriage takes place after about two yeais, visits 
being exchanged twice a yeai m the meantime When the 
day comes the bndegioom piocecds with a laige paity of his 
fi lends, male and female, to the bnde’s house Most of the 
males have wailike weapons, leal 01 sham, and as they 
appioach the village of the bude’s family the young men fiom 
thence emerge, also armed, as if to repel the invasion, and a 
mimic fight ensues, which like a dissolving view blends 
pleasantly into a dance In this the bride and budegroom 
join, each riding on the hips of one of then fi lends Aftei 
this they have a feast till late in the night Next morning 
bread cooked by the bnde’s mother is taken to the dan or 
village spring, where all the women partake of it When 
they have finished they bring a vessel of watei with some 
leaves of the mango tiee in it Meanwhile the bride and 
bridegroom aie in the house, being anointed with oil and 
turmeric by their respective sisteis When everybody has 
gathered undei the marriage-bower the boy and girl aie 
brought out of the house and a heap is made of a plough- 
yoke, a bundle of thatching-giass and a cuny-stone The 
bride and bridegroom are made to stand on the curry-stone, 
the boy touching the heels of the bride with his toes, and a 
long piece of cloth is put round them to scieen them fiom 
the public Only their heads and feet can be seen A 
goblet full of vermilion is presented to the boy, who dips his 
finger in it and makes three lines on the foiehead of the girl, 
and the girl does the same to the boy, but as she has to 
reach him over her shoulder and cannot see him, the bov 
gets it anywhere on his face, which never fails to piovoke 
hearty bursts of laughter “ When this is complete,” Dalton 
states, “a gun is fired and then by some airangement vessels 
full of water, placed over the bower, aie upset, and the young 
couple and those neai them receive a drenching shower- 
bath, the women shouting, ‘The mamage is done, the 
mamage is done’ They now retire into an apartment 
prepared for them, ostensibly to change their clothes, but 
they do not emerge for some time, and when they do appear 
they are saluted as man and wife ” 
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7 Special Meanwhile the guests sit lound drinking Zmndias or 
customs caithen pots full of 1 ice-bcer The bnde and budegioom 
come out and letne a second tune and aie called out for the 
following rite A vessel of beer is bi ought and the bride 
cairies a cupful of it to the budegroom’s bi other, but instead 
of giving it into his hand she deposits it on the giound in 
fiont of him This is to seal a kind of tacit agieement that 
from that time the bridegioom’s brothei will not touch his 
sistei-mdaw, and was piobably instituted to matk the 
abolition of the foimei system of fraternal polyandiy, 
customs of an analogous nature being found among the 
Khonds and Korkus “ Then,” Father Dehon continues, 
“comes the last ceiemony, which is called khiutcngna 
handta 01 the handia of the story, and is considered by the 
Oraons to be the tiue foim of marriage which has been 
handed down to them by their foicfatheis The boy 
and gnl sit together befoie the people, and one of the 
elder men present rises and addiessing the boy says ‘If 
your wife goes to fetch sag and falls from a tree and breaks 
hci leg, do not say that she is disfiguied 01 crippled You 
will have to keep and feed hci 7 Then turning to the girl 
‘When youi husband goes hunting, if his arm or leg is 
broken, do not say, “ He is a cripple, I won’t live with him 
Do not say that, for you have to remain with him If y ou 
piepaie meat, give two shaies to him and keep only one for 
yourself If you prepare vegetables, give him two parts and 
keep only one pait for yourself If he gets sick and cannot 
go out, do not say that he is duty, but clean his mat and 
wash him ’ A feast follows, and at night the girl is brought 
to the boy by her mother, who says to him, ‘ Now this my 
child is yours , I do not give her for a few days but for 
ever , take care of her and love her well ’ A companion 
of the bridegroom’s then seizes the gill in his aims and 
carnes hei inside the house” 

8 Widow- It is uncommon for a man to have two wives Divoice 
arid* 1 '™' 36 1S P ei mit t e d, and is usually effected by the boy or gul 
divorce running away to the Duars or Assam Widow-remarriage 
is a regular practice The first time a widow marries again, 
Father Dehon states, the budegioom must pay Rs 3-8 for 
her , if successive husbands die her price goes down by a 
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mpcc on each fresh mauiagc, so that a fifth husband would 
pay only eight annas Cases of adultciy aic comparatively 
laic When offendcis aic caught a heavy fine is imposed if 
they aic well-to-do, and if they aic not, a smallei fine and a 
beating 

"The Oiaons,” Fathci Dchon continues, "aie a vciy 9 Custorr 
piohfic iacc, and \\henc\ci the)- aic allowed to live without ntbirUl 
being too much oppressed they incicase piodigiously What 
stukes yon when you come to an Oiaon village is the 
numbei of small duty children playing cvciy where, while 
you can scaicely meet a woman that does not cany a baby 
on hci back The women seem, to a gieat extent, to have 
beci; exempted from the cuisc of our fiist mother ‘Thou 
shalt bung forth, etc’ They seem to give birth to their 
childien with the gicatcst case Theie is no period of 
uncleanness, and the vciy day after giving bnth to a child, 
you will see the mother with her baby tied up in a cloth on 
hei back and a pitchei on her head going, as if nothing had 
happened, to the village spring” This practice, it may be 
remaiked in parenthesis, may arise from the former observance 
of the Couvadc, the peculiar custom prevailing among 
seveial primitive laces, by which, when a child is boin, the 
fathei lies in the house and pretends to be ill, while the 
mothei gets up immediately and goes about hei wmrk 
The custom has been reported as existing among the 
Oiaons by one observei fiom Bilaspui , 1 but so far without 
confirmation 

“A child is named eight or ten days after birth, and 10 
on this day some men of the village and the membeis of the 
family assemble at the patents’ house Two leaf-cups are 
brought, one full of water and the other of rice After a 
preliminary formula grains of rice are let fall into the cup, 
first in the name of the child and then successively in those 
of his ancestors m the following order paternal giandfathei, 
paternal great-grandfathei, father, paternal uncle, maternal 
grandfather, other relatives When the gram dropped in 
the name of any relative meets the first one dropped to 
represent the child, he is given the name of that relative and 
is probably consideied to be a leincarnation of him ” 

1 Panna Lai, Revenue Inspector 
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“When a boy is six 01 seven ycais old it is time 'for 
him to become a mcmbei of the Dhumkuria 01 common 
doimitoty The eldest boys catch hold of his left arm 
and, with burning cloth, bum out five deep maiks on the 
lowci pait of his atm This is done so that he may be 
lccognised as an Oraon at his death when he goes into the 
othci woild.” The ceremony was piobably the initiation 
to manhood on auival at pubcity, and resembled those 
pievalent among the Australian tubes With this exception 
men are not tattooed, but this decoiation is profusely 
lcsoitcd to by women They have thiee parallel vertical 
lines on the foiehcad which foim a distinctive maik, and 
othei patterns on the aims, chest, knees and ankles These 
usually consist of lines vcitical and horizontal as shown 
below 
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The maiks on the knees are considered to be steps 
by which the wearer will ascend to heaven after her death 
If a baby cries much it is also tattooed on the nose 
and chin 

The Dhumkuria fraternity, Colonel Dalton remarks, aie, 
under the seveiest penalties, bound down to secrecy in 
regard to all that takes place m their dormitory , and even 
girls are punished if they dare to tell tales They are not 
allowed to join m the dances till the offence is condoned They 
have a regular system of fagging m this curious institution 
The small boys serve those of largei growth, shampoo their 
limbs, comb their hair, and so on, and they are sometimes 
subjected to severe discipline to make men of them 

The Oraons either bury or burn the dead As the 
corpse is carried to the grave, beginning from the first cioss- 
roads, they sprinkle a line of rice as far as the grave or pyre 
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This is done so that the soul of the deceased may find its way 
back to the house Before the buiial 01 ciemalion cooked 
food and some small pieces of money aie placed in the mouth 
of the coipsc They aie subsequently, howevci, removed or 
recoveied fiom the ashes and taken by the musicians as theii 
fee Some clothes belonging to the deceased and a vessel 
with some lice aie either burnt with the corpse or placed in 
the grave As the grave is being filled m they place a stalk 
of 01 ai 1 grass veitically on the head of the coipse and gradually 
draw it upwaids as the eaith is piled on the giave They 
say that this is done in ordei to leave a passage foi the aii 
to pass to the nostrils of the deceased This is the grass 
from which teed pens aie made, and the stalk is haid and 
hollow Aftenvaids they plant a loot of the same grass 
where the stalk is standing ovei the head of the corpse. On 
the tenth day they sacnfice a pig and fowl and buiy the legs, 
tail, eais and nose of the pig in a hole with seven balls of 
iron dioss They then proceed to the grave scattering a 
little patched rice all the way along the path Cooked lice 
is offered at the giave If the corpse has been burnt 
they pick up the bones and place them in a pot, which is 
brought home and hung up behind the dead man’s house 
At night-time a relative sits inside the house watching a 
burning lamp, while some fi lends go outside the village and 
make a miniature hut with sticks and grass and set fire to it 
They then call out to the dead man, ‘ Come, your house is 
being burnt,’ and walk home striking a mattock and sickle 
together On coming to the house they kick down the matting 
which covers the doorway , the man inside says, * Who aie 
you ? ’ and they answer, ‘ It is we ’ They watch the lamp and 
when the flame wavers they believe it to show that the spmt 
of the deceased has followed them and has also entered the 
house Next day the bones are thrown into a river and the 
earthen pot broken against a stone 

The pitras or ancestors are worshipped at every festival, 14 wor- 
and when the new rice is leaped a hen is offered to them ^ rs 
They pray to their dead parents to accept the offenng and 
then place a few grains of rice before the hen > If she 
eats them, it is a sign that the ancestors have accepted 

1 Sorghum halepense 
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the offcimg and a man kills the hen byciushing its head 
with Ins closed list This is piobably, as lemarked by 
Fathci Dchon, in iccollcction of the method employed befoie 
the intioduction of knives, and the same explanation may 
be given of the bat bat ic method of the Baigas of ciushing a 
pig to death by a beam of wood used as a see-saw across its 
body, and of the Gond bude and bridcgioom killing a fowl 
by heading on it when they first cntei their house after the 
wedding 

The following account of the tubal religion is abridged 
fiom Fathei Dehon’s full and inteiesting description 

“The Oiaons worship a supieme god who is known as 
Dhaimcs; him they invoke in their greatest difficulties when 
lccouisc to the village pnests and magicians has pioved 
useless Then they turn to Dhaimcs and say, ‘Now we 
have tiled evciy thing, but we have still you who can help 
us. 1 They sacrifice to him a white cock They think that 
god is too good to punish them, and that they are not 
answeiable to him in any way foi then conduct , they believe 
that eveiybod}' will be treated in the same way in the other 
woild There is no hell for them or place of punishment, 
but eveiybody will go to mcikha or heaven The Red 
Indians speak of the happy huntmg-giounds and the Oiaons 
imagine something like the happy ploughing-grounds, wheie 
everybody will have plenty of land, plenty of bullocks to 
plough it with, and plenty of rice-beer to dunk after his 
labour They look on god as a big zammdar ot landowner, 
who does nothing himself, but keeps a chaprdsi as an agent 
01 debt-collectoi , and they conceive the latter as having 
all the defects so common to his profession Baranda, 
the chaprdsi , exacts tribute from them mercilessly, not 
exactly out of zeal for the service of his master, but out of 
gieed foi his talhdna or perquisites When making a sacri- 
fice to Dharmes they pray f O god, from to-day do not 
send any more your chaprdsi to punish us You see we 
have paid our respects to you, and we are going to give 
him his dastun (tip) ’ 

“But in the concerns of this woild, to obtain good 
crops and freedom from sickness, a host of minor deities have 
to be propitiated These consist of bhuts or spints of the 
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household, the sept, the village, and common deities, such 
as the eaith and sun Chola Pacho 01 the lady of the 
grove lives m the sarna or sacred grove, which has been 
left standing when the forest was cleaied She is credited 
with the power of giving rain and consequently good 
crops. Churel is the shade of a woman who has died 
while piegnant or m childbirth She hovers ovei her 

burial-place and is an object of honor and fright to every 
passer-by It is her natuie to look out for a companion, and 
she is said always to choose that member of a family whom 
she liked best during her lifetime She will then come at 
night and embrace him and tickle him under the arms, making 
him laugh till he dies Bhula or the wanderers aie the shades 
of peisons who have died an unnatuial death, eithei having 
been muidered, hanged, or killed by a tiger ‘ They all keep 
the scars of their respective wounds and one can imagine 
what a weird-lookmg lot they aie They aie always on 
the move, and are, as it were, the mendicant portion of 
the invisible community They are not very powerful and 
are responsible only for small ailments, like nightmares and 
slight indispositions When an Ojha or spirit-raiser dis- 
covers that a Bhula has appealed in the light of his lamp he 
shows a disappointed face, and says ' Pshaw, only Bhula * ’ 
No sacrifice is offered to him, but the Ojha then and there 
takes a few grains of rice, rubs them in charcoal and thiows 
them at the flame of his lamp, saying , 1 Take this, Bhula, and 
go away.’ Muikun is the thumping bhut Euiopeans to 
show their kindness and familiarity thump people on the 
back If this is followed by fever or any kind of sickness 
it will be ascribed to the passing of Murkun from the body 
of the European into the body of the native 

“ Chordeiva is a witch rathei than a bhut It is believed 
that some women have the power to change their soul into 
a black cat, who then goes about m the houses where there 
are sick people Such a cat has a peculiar way of mewing, 
quite different from its brethren, and is easily lecogmsed 
It steals quietly into the house, licks the lips of the sick man 
and eats the food which has been prepared for him The 
sick man soon gets worse and dies They say it is very 
difficult to catch the cat, as it has all the nimbleness of its 
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nature and the cleverness of a bhut. IJowcvei, they some- 
times succeed, and then something wonderful happens 
The woman out of whom the cat has come icmams insen- 
sible, as it wcie in a stale of tcmpoiaiy death, until the cat 
lc-enteis her body. Any wound indicted on the cat will be 
indicted on hci ; if they cut its cais 01 bicak its legs or put 
out its eyes the woman will suffci the same mutilation The 
Oiaons say that foimcily the)’- used to bum any woman 
who was suspected of being a Choidava 

“Theic is also Anna Kuan 01 Mahadham, who is in oui 
estimation the most ciueland icpulsnc deity of all, as she 
lcquiics human saciificc Those savage people, who put good 
ciops above cvciylhing, look upon hei in a chffeient light She 
can give good ciops and make a man rich, and this covers a 
multitude of sins People may be sceptical about it and say 
that it is impossible that in any part of India undei the Bntish 
Government there should still be human sacrifices Well, 
in spite of all the vigilance of the authonties, there aie still 
human sacufices in Chota Nagpur As the vigilance of the 
authonties inci eases, so also does the carefulness of the 
Urkas or Otongas increase They choose for their victims , 
poor waifs 01 strangers, whose disappearance no one will 
notice April and May are the months in which the Urkas 
aie at woik Dolsa, Panari, ICukia and Sarguja have a very 
bad reputation During these months no sti angers will go 
about the country alone and dunng that time nowhere will 
boys and gals be allowed to go to the jungle and giaze the 
cattle for feat of the Urkas When an Urka has found a 
victim he cuts his throat and carries away the upper part of 
the ring finger and the nose Anna Kuan finds votaries 
not only among the Oraons, but especially among the big 
zamlndars and Rajas of the Native States When a man 
has ofFeied a sacrifice to Anna Kuan she goes and lives in 
his house in the form of a small child From that time his 
fields yield double harvest, and when he brings in his paddy 
he takes Anna Kuan and rolls her over the heap to double 
its size But she soon becomes restless and is only pacified 
by new human sacufices At last after some years she 
cannot beai remaining in the same house any more and kills 
every one ” 
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In Jashpui State whcic the Oiaons ntimbci 47,000 18 elms- 
about half the total numbci ha\c become Clmstians The Inmt) 
non-Chiistians call themsches Sansui, and the ptincipal 
chffcicnce between them is that the Clmstians have cut off 
the pigtail, while the Sansn ictain it. In some families the 
father may be a Sansai and the son a Kmstan, and they 
lne togcthci without an> distinction The Clmstians belong 
to the Roman Catholic and Luthcian Missions, but though 
they all know' then Chinch, they natuialiy ha\c little or no 
idea of the distinctions of doctnnc 

The pimcipal festivals aie the Sailnil, cclcbiatcd when 19 icsti 
the sal ticc 1 flow f cis, the Kaima or May-day when the nee ' K * ]n ^ c 
is icady foi planting out, and the Kamhaii 01 haivest M-n-chv 
cclcbiation 

“ At the Raima festival a paity of young people of both 
sexes,” says Colonel Dalton, “ piocccd to the forest and cut 
a young kai via ticc (iVouclui pmvifoha) 01 the blanch of 
one, they bear this home m tnumph and plant it in the 
centre of the Aktau a 01 wiesthng giound Next morning 
all may be seen at an caily horn in holiday at ray, the elders 
in gioups under the fine old tamannd trees that sunound 
the Akhara, and the youth of both sexes, arm-linked in a 
huge circle, dancing round the Kmma tree, which, festooned 
with garlands, decoiatcd with strips of coloured cloth and 
sham bracelets and necklets of plaited stiaw, and with the 
blight faces and merry laughtei of the young people 
encircling it, reminds one of the gift-beanng tiee so often 
intioduced at our own great festival” The tree, howcvci, 
probably corresponds to the English Maypole, and the 
festival celebiates the renewal of vegetation 

At the Sarhul festival the mauiage of the sun-god and 20 The 
eaith-mother is celebrated, and this cannot be done till the ^ /flo '' cr 
sal tred gives the flowers foi the ceiemony. It takes place 
about he beginning of Apul on any day when the tiee is in 
flower A white cock is taken to repiesent the sun and a 
black hen the eaith , their mairiage is celebiated by mat king 
them yth vermilion, and they aie sacrificed The villagers 
then accompany the Pahan 01 Baiga, the village pnest, to 
the sarna or sacred grove, a remnant of the old sal forest in 

1 Shoica lobusta 
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which is located Saina Burhi or ‘ The old women of the 
giove’ “To this diyad,” wntcs Colonel Dalton, “who is 
supposed to have gicat influence over the lain (a superstition 
not impiobably founded on the impoitancc of trees as cloud- 
compelleis), the paity offer five fowls, which aie afterwards 
eaten, and the remaindct of the day is spent in feasting 
They leturn laden with the flowers of the ml tree, and next 
morning with the Baiga pay a visit to eveiy house, canying 
the flowers The women of the village all stand on the 
thicshold of then houses, each holding two leaf-cups, one 
empty to leccivc the holy watei , the other with rice-beer 
foi the Baiga His reverence stops at each house, and 
places flowers over it and in the hair of the women He 
spi inkles the holy water on the seeds that have been kept 
for the new year and showets blessings on every house, 
saying, ‘May your 100ms and gianaiy be filled with paddy 
that the Baiga’s name may be great’ When this is accom- 
plished the woman throws a vessel of water over his vener- 
able person, heartily dousing the man whom the moment 
before they weie treating with such profound respect This 
is no doubt a lain-charm, and is a familiar process The 
Baiga is prevented from catching cold by being given the 
cup of rice-beet and is generally gloriously drunk befoie he 
completes his lound Theie is now a general feast, and 
afterwaids the youth of both sexes, gaily decked with the 
sal blossoms, the pale cream-white floweis of which make 
the most becoming of ornaments against their dusky skins 
and coal-black han, proceed to the Akhaia and dance all 
night ” 

The Kanihan, as descubed by Father Dehon, is held 
pievious to the thieshing of the rice, and none is allowed to 
prepare his thieshmg-floor until it has been celebrated H 
can only take place on a Tuesday A fowl is sacrificed and 
its blood sprinkled on the new rice In the evening a 
common feast is held at which the Baiga presides, and when 
this is over they go to the place where Mahadeo is wor- 
shipped and the Baiga pouis milk over the stone that 
represents him The people then dance Plenty of rice- 
beer is brought, and a scene of debauchery takes place in 
which all restraint is put aside. They sing the most obscene 
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songs and give vent to all then passions On that day no 
one is responsible for any bieach of moiality 

Like other pnmitive races, and the Hindus geneially, the 
Oraons observe the Lenten fast, as explained by S11 J G Frazer, 
aftei sowing their ciops Having committed his seed with 
eveiy propitiatoiy rite to the bosom of Mother Earth, the 
savage waits with anxious expectation to see whether she 
will once again peifoim on his behalf the yearly miracle of 
the renewal of vegetation, and the giowth of the corn-plants 
fiom the seed which the Greeks typified by the descent of 
Proserpine into Hades for a season of the year and her 
tuumphant 1 e-emergence to the uppei air Meanwhile 
he fasts and atones for any sin or shoitcoming of his 
which may possibly have offended the goddess and cause 
hei to hold her hand Fiom the beginning of Asdrh 
(June) the Oiaons cease to shave, abstain from eating 
turmeric, and make no leaf-plates for their food, but eat 
it straight from the cooking-vessel This they now say 
is to prevent the field-mice from consuming the seeds of 
the lice 

“ The colour of most Oraons,” Sir H Risley states, “ is 
the darkest brown approaching to black , the hair being jet- 
black, coarse and rather inclined to be frizzy Projecting 
jaws and teeth, thick lips, low nariow foreheads, and broad 
flat noses are the features characteristic of the tribe The 
eyes are often bright and full, and no obliquity is obseivable 
in the opening of the eyelids ” 

“ The Oraon youths,” Dalton states, “ though with 
features very far from being in accoi dance with the statutes 
of beauty, are of a smgulaily pleasing class, their faces 
beaming with animation and good humour They aie a small 
race, averaging 4 feet 5 inches, but theie is perfect proportion 
in all paits of their form, and their supple, pliant, lithe figuies 
are often models of symmetry Theie is about the young 
Oraon a jaunty air and mirthful expression that distinguishes 
him from the Munda or Ho, who has more of the dignified 
gravity that is said to characterise the Noith American 
Indian The Oiaon is paiticular about his personal appear- 
ance only so long as he is unmained, but he is m no hurry 
to withdraw from the Dhumkuria community, and generally 
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his fiist youth is passed bcfoic lie icsigns lus dccoiative 
piopcnsitics. 

“lie wcais his hail long like a woman, gatheied 111 a 
knot behind, supposing, when he is in gala costume, a red 
01 white tuiban. In the knot aie wooden combs and other 
instillments useful and ornamental, with numerous ornaments 
of biass. 1 At the veiy cxticmity of the 1 oil of hair gleams 
a small cnculai mmoi set in biass, ftom which, and also 
fiom his cats, blight biass chains with spiky pendants dangle, 
and as lie moves with the spungy clastic step of youth and 
tosses his head like a high-mettled steed in the buoyancy of 
Ins animal spmts, lie sets all lus glittering ornaments in 
motion and displays as he laughs a row of teeth, lound, 
white and legular, that give light and animation to his 
dusky fcatuies He wcais nothing in the foim of a coat, 
lus decorated neck and chest aie undraped, displaying how 
the lattei tapers to the waist, which the young dandies com- 
piess within the smallest compass In addition to the cloth, 
theie is always lound the waist a girdle of cords made of 
tasar-silk or of cane This is now a superfluity, but it is no 
doubt the icmnant of a moie primitive costume, perhaps the 
support of the antique fig-leaves 

“ Out of the age of ornamentation nothing can be more 
untidy or moie unprepossessing than the appearance of the 
Oiaon The ornaments are nearly all discarded, hair utterly 
neglected, and foi raiment any rags are used This applies 
both to males and females of middle age 

“ The dress of the women consists of one cloth, six yards 
long, gracefully adjusted so as to form a shawl and a petti- 
coat The upper end is thrown over the left shoulder and 
falls with its fringe and ornamented border piettily over the 
back of the figure Vast quantities of led beads and a 
laige, heavy brass ornament shaped like a torque are worn 
round the neck On the left hand are ungs of copper, as 
many as can be induced on each finger up to the first joint, 
on the right hand a smaller quantity, lings on the second 
toe only of brass or bell-metal, and anklets and biacelets of 
the same material are also worn ” The women wear only 

1 In Bilaspui the men have an iron and two piongs like a folk Women 
comb m the hair with a circular end do not wear this 
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metal and not glass bangles, and this with the thiee vertical 
tattoo-mai ks on the forehead and the fact that the head and 
right arm aie uncoveied enables them to be easily lecog- 
nised “The han is made tolei ably smooth and amenable 
by much lubrication, and false hair 01 some othei substance 
is used to give size to the mass into which it is gathered not 
immediately behind, but more or less on one side, so that it 
lies on the neck just behind and touching the right ear , and 
floweis are ananged in a receptacle made for them between 
the roll of hair and the head ” Rings are worn in the lobes 
of the eai, but not other ornaments “When in dancing 
costume on grand occasions they add to their head-dress 
plumes of heron feathers, and a gay bordeied scarf is tightly 
bound round the upper part of the body ” 

“The tribe I am treating of aie seen to best advantage 
at the great national dance meetings called Jatras, which 
aie held once a year at convenient centres, generally 
large mango groves m the vicinity of old villages As 
a signal to the country round, the flags of each village 
are brought out on the day fixed and set upon the road 
that leads to the place of meeting This incites the young 
men and maidens to hurry through their morning’s woik 
and look up their jdtra dresses, which are by no means 
ordinary attire Those who have some miles to go put up 
their finery in a bundle to keep it fresh and clean, and 
proceed to some tank or stream m the vicinity of the tryst 
grove , and about two o’clock in the afternoon may be seen 
all around groups of girls laughingly making their toilets m 
the open air, and young men m separate paities similarly 
employed When they are ready the diums are beaten, 
huge horns are blown, and thus summoned the group from 
each village forms its procession In front are young men 
with swoids and shields or other weapons, the village 
standard-beaters with their flags, and boys waving yaks’ 
tails or bearing poles with fantastic airangements of gai lands 
and wieaths intended to represent umbrellas of dignity. 
Sometimes a man riding on a wooden hoise is carried, 
horse and all, by his friends as the Raja, and others assume 
the form of or paint themselves up to represent ceitain 
beasts of piey Behind this motley gioup the main body 
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foim compactly together as ,1 close column of dancers in 
alternate tanks of boys ancl gnls, and thus they enter the 
giovc, whctc the meeting is held in a cheeiy dashing style, 
wheeling and countermaiching and foiming lines, cncles and 
columns with giace and piccision The dance with these 
movements is called khatia, and it is consideied to be an 
Oiaon rathei than a Munda dance, though Munda girls join 
in it When they entci the grove the different groups join 
and dance the k/imta togcthei, foiming one vast piocession 
and then a monstious ciicle. The drums and musical 
instiuments aie laid aside, and it is by the voices alone that 
the time is given , but as many hundreds, nay, thousands, 
join, the effect is imposing In seined ranks, so closed up 
that they appeal jammed, they circle round in file, all keeping 
pci feet step, but at regular mtcivals the stiam is terminated 
by a hut fun, which reminds one of Paddy’s ‘huroosh’ as 
he ‘ welts the floor,’ and at the same moment they all face 
inwards and simultaneously jumping up come down on the 
giound with a lesounding stamp that makes the finale of the 
movements, but only for a momentary pause One voice 
with a staitling yell takes up the strain again, a fresh start 
is made, and after gyrating thus till they tire of it the ring 
breaks up, and sepaiating into village gtoups they perform 
other dances independently till near sunset, and then go 
dancing home ” 

But moie often they go on all night Mr Ball mentions 
their dance as follows 1 “ The Oraon dance was dis- 

tinct fiom any I had seen by the Santals or other races 
The girls, carefully arranged in lines by sizes, with the 
tallest at one end and the smallest at the other, firmly 
grasp one anothei’s hands, and the whole movements are so 
perfectly in conceit that they spring about with as much 
agility as could a single individual ” Father Dehon gives 
the following intei estmg notice of their social customs 
“The Oraons aie very sociable beings, and like to enjoy 
life together They are paying visits or pahis to one another 
nearly the whole year round In these the handia (beer-jar) 
always plays a great part Any man who would presume 
to leceive visitors without offering them a handia would be 

1 Jungle Life in India, p 134 
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hooted and insulted by his guests, who would find a 
sympathising echo from all the people of the village One 
may say that from the time of the new lice at the end of 
Septembei to the end of the mamage feast or till March 
theie is a continual coming and going of visitois For 
a mamage feast foity handias ate piepared by the groom’s 
father, and all the people of the village who can affoid it 
supply one also Each hanclia gives about three gallons 
of nce-beei, so that in one day and a half, m a village of 
thuty houses, about 200 gallons of rice-beei aie despatched 
The Oraons are famous for then dances They delight in 
spending the whole night from sunset till morning in this 
most exciting amusement, and in the dancing season they 
go from village to village They get, as it weie, intoxicated 
with the music, and there is nevei any slackening of the 
pace On the conti ary, the evolutions seem to increase till 
veiy early in the morning, and it sometimes happens that 
one of the dancers shoots off lapidly from the gyrating 
group, and speeds away like a spent top, and, whirlwind-like, 
disappears through paddy-fields and ditches till he falls 
entirely exhausted Of course it is the devil who has taken 
possession of him One can well imagine in what state the 
dancers are at the fust crow of the cock, and when ‘ V am ore 
avec ses doigts de lose entrouvi e les portes de I’onentj she finds 
the girls straggling home one by one, dishevelled, trainant 
Vaile , too tued even to enjoy the company of the boys, who 
remain behind m small groups, still sounding their tom-toms 
at intervals as if sorry that the perfoimance was so soon 
over And, wonderful to say and incredible to witness, they 
will go straight to the stalls, yoke their bullocks, and work 
the whole morning with the same spirit and cheei fulness as 
if they had spent the whole night in refreshing sleep At 
eleven o’clock they come home, eat their meal, and stretched 
out m the verandah sleep like logs until two, when poked 
and kicked about unmercifully by the people of the house, 
they reluctantly get up with heavy eyes and weary limbs to 
lesume their work.” 

The Oraons do not now admit outsiders into the tribe 
There is no offence for which a man is permanently put 
out of caste, but a woman living with any man other than an 
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Oiaon is so expelled. Tcmpoiaiy expulsion is awarded for 
the usual offences 'I he head of the caste panchayat is called 
Panua, and when an offcndci is icinstated, the Panua first 
dunks watci fiom his hand, and takes upon himself the buiden 
of the ci ling one’s tiansgicssion F01 this he usually receives 
a fee of fi\c lupccs, and in some States the appointment is m 
the hands of the Raja, who exacts a fine of a hundred rupees 
01 moic fiom a new candidate. The Oraons cat almost all 
kinds of food, including poik, fowls and ciocodiles, but abstain 
fiom beef. Then status is veiy low among the Hindus, 
they aie usually made to live in a separate corner of the 
village, and aie sometimes not allowed to draw water from 
the village well As alicady stated, the diess of the men 
consists only of a nariow wisp of cloth lound the loins 
Some of them say, like the Gonds, that they are descended 
fiom the subjects of Rfuvan, the demon king of Ceylon, 
this ancestiy having no doubt in the first instance been 
imputed to them by the Hindus. And they explain that 
when Hanuman in the shape of a giant monkey came to 
the assistance of Rama, their king Rawan tried to destroy 
Hanuman by taking all the lom-cloths of his subjects and 
tying them soaked in oil to the monkey’s tail with a view 
to setting them on fire and burning him to death The 
device was unsuccessful and Hanuman escaped, but since 
then the subjects of Rawan and their descendants have never 
had a sufficient allowance of cloth to cover them propeily 
“ The Oraons,” Colonel Dalton says, “ if not the most 
vntuous, are the most cheerful of the human race Their 
lot is not a particularly happy one They submit to be 
told that they are especially cieated as a labouring class, 
and they have had this so often dinned into their ears that 
they believe and admit it I believe they relish work if the 
taskmaster be not over- exacting Oraons sentenced to 

imprisonment without labour, as sometimes happens, for 
offences against the excise laws, insist on joining the 
working gangs, and wherever employed, if kindly treated, 
they work as if they felt an interest in their task In cold 
weather 01 hot, rain or sun, they go cheerfully about it, and 
after some nine or ten hours of toil (seasoned with a little 
play and chaff among themselves) they return blithely home 
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m flowei -decked groups holding each othei by the hand or 
lound the waist and singing” 

The Kuiukh language, Di Gneison states, has no 29 Langu- 
wiitten chaiacter, but the gospels have been printed in it age 
in the Devanagii type. The translation is due to the Rev 
F Halm, who has also published a Biblical history, a 
catechism and other small books in Kuiukh Moie than 
five-sixths of the Oraons are still leturned as speaking their 
own language 

Paik. — A small caste of the Uiiya countiy foimed from 
military service, the term paik meaning 1 a foot-soldier ’ In 
1901 the Paiks numbered 19,000 peisons in the Kalahandi 
and Patna States and the Raipur Distnct, but since the 
transfer of the Unya States to Bengal less than 3000 lemain 
in the Central Piovinces In Kalahandi, wheie the bulk of 
them reside, they are called Naha Sipahis from the fact 
that they weie formeily armed with nalts 01 matchlocks 
by the State After the Khond rising of 1882 m 
Kalahandi these were confiscated and bows and airows 
given in lieu of them The Paiks say that they were the 
followers of two warriois, Kalmli and Jaimir, who conquered 
the Kalahandi and Jaipur States fiom the Khonds about 
a thousand years ago There is no doubt that they foimed 
the rough militia of the Unya Rajas, a sort of rabble half 
military and half police, like the Khandaits But the 
Khandaits were piobably the leaders and officers, and, as 
a consequence, though originally only a mixed occupational 
group, have acquired a higher status than the Paiks and in 
Onssa lank next to the Rajputs The Paiks were the rank 
and file, mainly recruited from the forest tribes, and they aie 
counted as a comparatively low caste, though to strangers 
they profess to be Rajputs In Sambalpur it is said that 
Rajputs, Sudhs, Bhuiyas and Gonds are called Paiks In 
Kalahandi they wear the sacied thread, being invested with 
it by a Brahman at the time of their maruage, and they 
say that this privilege was conferred on them by the 
J Raja It is reported, however, that social distinctions may 
be purchased in some of the Unya States for comparatively 
small sums A Bhatra or member of a forest tribe was 
VOL IV 
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obseivcd wealing the sacicd thicad, and, on being ques- 
tioned, stated that his grandfather had purchased the right 
fiom the Raja foi Rs 50. The pnvileges of wealing 
gold eai ornaments, cairying an umbiclla, and riding on • 
horseback were obtainable in a similai manner. It is also 
1 elated that when one Raja impoited the hist pan of boots 
seen in his State, the local landholders weie allowed to 
wcai them m turn foi a few minutes on payment of five 
lupees each, as a token of their right thereafter to procure 
and wear boots of their own In Damoh and Jubbulpore 
anothci set of Paiks is to be found who also claim to be 
Rajputs, and aie commonly so called, though tiue Rajputs 
will not eat or intei marry with them. These are quite 
distinct fiom the Sambalpui Paiks, but have probably been 
formed into a caste in exactly the same manner The sept 
or family names of the XJnya Paiks sufficiently indicate 
their mixed descent Some of them are as follows Dube 
(a Biahman title), Chalak Bansi (of the Chalukya royal family)) 
Chhit Karan (belonging to the Kaians or Unya Kayasths), 
Sahani (a sais or groom), Sudh (the name of an Unya caste), 
Benet Unya (a subdivision of the Unya or Od mason caste), 
and so on. It is clear that members of different castes who 
became Paiks founded separate families, which in time 
developed into exogamous septs Some of the septs will 
not eat food cooked with watei in company with the rest of 
the caste, though they do not object to intermarrying with 
them After her marriage a girl may not take food cooked 
by her parents nor will they accept it from her And at 
a marriage party each guest is supplied with grain and 
cooks it himself, but everybody will eat with the bride 
and bridegroom as a special concession to their position 
Besides the exogamous clans the Paiks have totemistic gots 
or groups named after plants and animals, as Harm (a deer), 
Kadamb (a tree), and so on But these have no bearing on 
marriage, and the bulk of the caste have the Nagesh or cobra 
as their sept name It is said that anybody who does not 
know his sept considers himself to be a Nagesh, and if he 
does not know his clan, he calls himself a Mahanti Each 
family among the Paiks has also a Samga or title, of a high- 
sounding nature, as Naik (lord), Pujan (worshipper), Baidya 
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(physician), Raut (noble), and so on Maniages are genei- 
ally celebiated in eaily youth, but no penalty is incuued for 
a bieach of this mle If the signs of adolescence appear 
in a girl foi the fiist time on a Tuesday, Saturday or Sunday, 
it is consideied a bad omen, and she is sometimes mained 
to a tiee to aveit the consequences Widow-man lage and 
divorce are freely permitted The caste burn their dead 
and peifoim the sliraddh ceremony The women are 
tattooed, and men sometimes tattoo then arms with figures 
of the sun and moon in the belief that this will protect 
them ftom snake-bite The Paiks eat flesh and fish, but 
abstain from fowls and other unclean animals and fiom 
liquor Brahmans will not take water from them, but other 
castes generally do so Some of them are still employed 
as armed retameis and are remunerated by free giants of 
land 
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Panka. 1 — A Dravidian caste of weavers and labourers 
found in Mandla, Raipur and Bilaspur, and numbering 
215,000 peisons in 191 1 The name is a variant on thatof 
the Pan tube of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, who are also known 
as Panika, Chile, Ganda and by various other designations In 
the Central Piovinces it has, however, a peculiar application, 
foi while the Pan tribe proper is called Ganda in Chhat- 
tlsgaih and the Uriya country, the Pankas foim a separate 
division of the Gandas, consisting of those who have become 
membeis of the Kablipanthi sect In this way the name has 
been found veiy convenient, for since Kablr, the founder of 
the sect, was discovered by a weaver woman lying on the 
lotus leaves of a tank, like Moses in the bulrushes, and as a 
newly initiated convert is purified with water, so the Pankas 
hold that their name is pant ka or ‘ from water ’ As far as 
possible then they disown their connection with the Gandas, 
one of the most despised castes, and say that they are 
a separate caste consisting of the disciples of Kablr 
This has given rise to the following doggerel rhyme about 
them 

Pam se Panka bkae, bundan rache sliarlr, 

Age age Panka bhae, pachhe Das Kablr 


Which may be rendeied, ‘ The Panka indeed is boin of 

1 This article is compiled from phic clerk, and Kazan Lai, Manager 
papers by Pyare Lai Misra, Ethnogra- Court of Wards, Chanda 
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ualci, ami hi*' body is ninth of iliop^ of wait i, bill their 
wete I’a.ikas befoie Kabli f lb anolhri imdrung of the 
second line ‘ Find hr w?* a I'anha, and aftciwmds hr 
became a disciple of Kahn.’ Xevt ilneic^s the bankas have 
been successful m obtaining a somewhat higher portion than 
the Gamins, in that then tomb is not couMdcied to convey 
imputilv I his is theiefoir an msiMHc of a b«dv of pu* oils 
fiotn a low caste embracing a m w religion and tin rrbv funn- 
ing them: elves into a sen, »i air ca i -k and obtaining an 
advance m social position 

Of the whole caste Sq per ctnl aie Kabnpanthis «>nd 
these foim one subcnsic : but thru: me a few others 1 lit 
Mamkpuria c ay that then ancestor'* came from Manikpui 
in Darbhnngn Slate about lines centuries aqn , the Saklaha 
arc those who profess to belong to the c akt 1 sect, which 
simply means that thev eat fudi .md dunk liqtioi, being 
unwilling to submit to the reductions imposed on Kahlr- 
pantlus , the Baiama .iic tlu^t who plai on musical 
mstiuments, an occupation which lends to lower them 
in Hindu eves, and the Do.n Bank is me piobabh a 
section of the Dom oi sweepe. caste who have somehov 
managed to become Bankas 'i lie mam distinction is how - 
cvci between the Kabnha, who ha\e abjuied flesh and hqtioi, 
and the Saktaha, who indulge in them, and the Saklaha 
gioup is naliirall) leciuited horn backsliding Kablipanlhis 
Properly the Kabiiha and Saktaha do not intermauy, but 
if a giil from cithei section goes to a man of the othci .she 
will be admitted into the community and recognised as his 
wife, though the tegular ceremony is not performed The 
Saktaha woislup all the ordinal y village deities, but some 
of the Kabirha at any rale cntnclj i chain fiom doing so, 
and have no ichgious rites c\ccpl when a pucst of their 
sect comes iound, when he gives them a discourse and they 
sing religious songs 

The caste have a numbei of c\ogamous septs, many of 
which aie named aflet plants and animals as Tandia an 
earthen pot, Chhura a ra7or, Ncora the mongoose, Parevva 
the wild pigeon, and othcis Othei septs arc Panaria the 
hunger of betel-leaf, KuldTp the lamp-lightci , Pandwai the 
washei of feet, Ghughua one who eats the leavings of the 
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assembly, and Khclgathia, one who watches the fields during 
ichgious worship Tlie Soinvania 01 'Gold-water’ sept has 
among the Tankas, as with sevcial of the pnmitive tribes, 
the duty of lcadmilting poisons tcmporanly put out of 
caste; while the Nauinng 01 nine-coloured sept may be 
the offspring of some illegitimate unions The Sati sept 
appaicntly commemoiatc by then name an ancestress who 
distinguished hciself by self-immolation, natuially a very 
laic occuiicncc m so low a caste as the Pankas Eadi 
sept has its own Bliat 01 genealogist who begs only from 
mcmbcis of the sept and takes food from them 

Mairiagc is piohibited between mcmbcis of the same 
sept and also between fiist cousins, and a second sister may 
not be man led during the lifetime of the fiist Girls are 
usually wedded under twelve years of age In Mandla the 
fathci of the boy and his lelatnes go to discuss the match, 
and if this is ananged each of them kisses the girl and 
gives hei a piece of small silver When a Saktaha is going 
to look foi a wife he makes a fire offeiing to Dulha Deo, 
the young bridegioom god, whose shrine is in the cook- 
100m, and piays to him saying, ‘I am going to such and 
such a village to ask for a wife , give me good fortune 
Hie fathei of the gul at first refuses his consent as a mattei 
of etiquette, but finally agrees to let the mainage take place 
within a year The boy pays Rs 9, which is spent on the 
feast, and makes a piesent of clothes and jewels to the bride 
In Chanda a chauka or conseciated space spiead with cow- 
dung with a pattern of lines of fioui is piepared and the 
fathei s of the paities stand inside this, while a member of 
the Pandwai sept cries out the names of the goti as of the 
bade and bndegioom and says that the everlasting knot is 
to be tied between them with the consent of five caste- 
people and the sun and moon as witnesses Before the 
wedding the betrothed couple worship Mahadeo and Paivati 
under the direction of a Brahman, who also fixes the date 
of the wedding This is the only purpose for which a 
Brahman is employed by the caste Between this date and 
that of the marriage neithei the boy nor girl should be 
allowed to go to a tank or cross a river, as it is considered 
dangerous to then lives The supeistition has apparently 
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some connection with the belief that the Pankas are spiung 
from watei, but its exact meaning cannot be determined 
If a girl goes wrong before mamage with a man of the 
caste, she is given to him to wife without any ceremony 
Before the mainage seven small pitchers full of water are 
placed in a bamboo basket and shaken over the bnde’s head 
so that the water may fall on her The piincipal ceiemony 
consists m walking round the sacied pole called magtohan, 
the skuts of the pair being knotted together In some 
localities this is done twice, a first set of pei ambulations 
being called the Kunwaii (maiden) Bhanwai, and the second 
one of seven, the Byahi (mamed) Bhanwai After the 
wedding the bride and her relations leturn with the bnde- 
groom to his house, their party being known as Chauthia 
The couple aie taken to a river and throw their tinsel 
wedding ornaments into the water The bride then returns 
home if she is a minor, and when she subsequently goes to 
live with her husband the gauna ceremony is perfoimed 
Widow-marriage is peimitted, and divorce may be effected 
for bad conduct on the pait of the wife, the husband giving 
a sort of funeral feast, called Marti jiti ka bhat, to the caste- 
fellows Usually a man gives several warnings to his wife 
to amend her bad conduct before he finally casts her off 

The Pankas worship only Kablr They prepare a 5 Reh- 
chauka and, sitting m it, sing songs in his praise, and a glon 
cocoanut is afterwards broken and distributed to those who 
are present The assembly is presided over by a Mahant 
or priest and the chauka is prepared by his subordinate 
called the Dlwan The offices of Mahant and Diwan are 
hereditaiy, and they officiate for a collection of ten or fifteen 
villages Otherwise the caste perform no special worship, 
but observe the full moon days of Magh (January), Phagun 
(February) and Kartik (October) as fasts in honour of 
Kablr Some of the Kabirhas observe the Hindu festivals, 
and the Saktahas, as alieady stated, have the same religious 
practices as other Hindus They admit into the community 
members of most castes except the impure ones In Chhat- 
tlsgarh a new convert is shaved and the other Pankas wash 
their feet over him m order to purify him He then breaks 
a stick m token of having given up his foimer caste and is 
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invested with a necklace of tulst 1 heads A woman of any 
such caste who has gone wtong with a man of the Panka 
caste may be admitted aftei she has Ii\ eel with him foi a 
ccilam pcnod on piobation, during which hei conduct must 
be satisfactoiy, hei paiamoui also being put out of caste foi 
the same time Both aic then shaved and invested with 
the necklaces of iulsi beads In Mandla a new convert 
must clean and whitewash his house and then vacate it with 
his family while the Pan eh or caste committee come and 
stay thctc foi some time in older to purify it While they 
are thcic neither the ownci nor any member of his family 
may enter the house The Panch then proceed to the river- 
side and cook food, aftei driving the new convert across the 
mci by pelting him with cow dung Hcic he changes his 
clothes and puts on new ones, and coming back again across 
the stream is made to stand in the chauk and sip the urine 
of a calf The chauk is then washed out and a fiesh one 
made with lines of flour, and standing in this the convert 
receives to dunk the dal, that is, water in which a little 
betel, raw sugai and black pepper have been mixed and a 
piece of gold dipped In the evening the Panch again take 
their food in the conveit’s house, while he eats outside it at 
a distance Then he again sips the dal, and the Mahant or 
pnest takes him on his lap and a cloth is put over them 
both , the Mahant ivhispers the viantia oi sacred verse into 
his ear, and he is finally consideied to have become a full 
Kabirha Panka and admitted to eat with the Panch 

The Pankas are strict vegetarians and do not drink 
liquor A Kabirha Panka is put out of caste for eating 
flesh meat Both men and women generally wear white 
clothes, and men have the garland of beads round the neck 
The dead are buried, being laid on the back with the head 
pointing to the north After a funeial the mouiners bathe 
and then break a cocoanut over the grave and distribute it 
among themselves On the tenth day they go again and 
break a cocoanut and each man buries a little piece of it in 
the earth over the grave A little cup made of flour con- 
taining a lamp is placed on the giave for three days after- 
waids, and some food and water are put in a leaf cup outside 

1 The basil plant 
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the house foi the same period Duiing these days the 
family do not cook foi themselves but aic supplied with 
food by then fuends Aftci childbnlh a motlici is supposed 
not to cat food duiing the time that the midwife attends on 
hci, on account of the impurity caused by this woman’s 
picsencc in the 100m 

The caste aic gencially wcavcis, pioducing coaisc 7 Occu- 
countiy cloth, and a number of them save as ullage watch- pntlon 
men, while othcis ate cultivators and labouicrs They will 
not giow jww-hemp nor bleed tasai silk cocoons. They aic 
somewhat pooily esteemed by then ncighbouis, who say of 
them, ‘ Whcic a Panka can get a little boiled nee and a 
pumpkin, he will stay foi evci,’ meaning that he is satisfied 
with this and will not woik to get moic Anothci saying 
is, 'The Panka felt brave and thought he would go to wai , 
but he set out to fight a fiog and was beaten ’ , and anothci, 

‘ Every man tells one lie a day , but the AhTr tells sixteen, 
the Chamai twenty, and the lies of the Panka cannot be 
counted’ Such gibes, however, do not ieally mean much 
Owing to the abstinence of the Pankas from flesh and liquoi 
they lank above the Gandas and othci impute castes In 
Bilaspur they aie gencially held to be quiet and industrious 1 
In ChhattTsgaih the Pankas aie considered above the 
aveiage in intelligence and sometimes act as spokesmen foi 
the village people and as ad visas to /amlndais and village 
pioprietois Some of them become leligious mendicants 
and act as gums or preceptois to Kablrpantlus 2 

1 fitlaspui Settlement Repot t (iSGS), 2 rrom t note by Mr G-uiri Slnntar, 

p 49 Minnger, Court of \Y-uds, Drug 
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Pan war , 1 Puar, Ponwar, Pramara Rajput — The 
Pamvai oi Piamara is one of the most ancient and famous 
of the Rajput clans It was the first of the foui Agnikulas, 
who were created from the fiie-pit on the summit of Mount 
Abu after the Kshatriyas had been exterminated by 
Paiasurama the Brahman “The fire-fountain was lustrated 
with the waters of the Ganges , 2 expiatory rites were per- 
foimed, and after a piotracted debate among the gods it was 
resolved that India should initiate the work of recieation 
Having foimed an image of duba grass he sprinkled it with 
the watei of life and threw it into the fire-fountain Thence 
on pronouncing the sajivan mantra (incantation to give 
life) a figuie slowly emerged fiom the flame, bearing in the 
right hand a mace and exclaiming, ‘ Mar, Mar r (Slay, 
slay) He was called Pramar , and Abu, Dhar and Ujjain 
were assigned to him as a teiritory” 

The four clans known as Agmkula, or born from 
the fiie-pit, were the Pan war, the Chauhan, the Parihar and 

1 With the exception of the historical leadei to Mr C E Low, Deputy 
notice, this article is principally based Commissioner of Balaghat 
on a paper by Mr Muhammad Yusuf, 2 Tod’s Hdjaslhati, n p 4°7 
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the Chalukya 01 Solanki Mi. D R Bhandaikai adduces 
evidence in suppoit of the opinion that all these weic of 
foieign origin, denved fiom the Gujars 01 other Scythian 01 
Iiun tubes 1 And it seems theiefoie not unlikely that the 
legend of the fiie-pit may commemoiate the leconstitution of 
the Kshatnya anstocracy by the admission of these tiibcs to 
Hinduism aftei its paitial extinction dui mg then wais of 
invasion , the lattei event having peihaps been euphemised 
into the slaughter of the Kshatuyas by Paiasuiama the 
Biahman A gieat numbei of Indian castes date then 
oiigin from the traditional massacic of the Kshatuyas by 
Paiasuiama, saying that then ancestois weie Rajputs who 
escaped and took to various occupations , and it would appear 
that an event which bulks so largely in populai tiadition 
must have some histoncal basis It is noticeable also that 
Buddhism, which foi some five ccntunes since the time of 
Asoka Maurya had been the official and principal religion of 
northern India, had lecently entered on its decline “The 
restoration of the Brahmanical leligion to popular favour and 
the associated revival of the Sanskut language fust became 
noticeable in the second centuiy, were fosteied by the satiaps 
of Gujaiat and Suiashtra duung the thud, and made a 
success by the Gupta emperors in the fouith centuiy 2 The 
decline of Buddhism and the diffusion of Sanskut proceeded 
side by side with the lesult that by the end of the Gupta 
period the foice of Buddhism on Indian soil had been nearly 
spent , and India with certain local exceptions had again 
become the land of the Biahman 3 The Gupta dynasty as 
an important power ended about AD 490 and was ovei- 
thrown by the Huns, whose leader Toramana was established 
at Malwa in Central India prior to AD 500” 4 The levival 
of Brahmanism and the Hun supiemacy were therefore 
nearly contemporaneous Moreover one of the Hun leadeis, 
Mihiragula, was a strong supporter of Brahmanism and 
an opponent of the Buddhists Mr V A Smith writes 
“ The savage invader, who worshipped as his patron deity 
Siva, the god of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility 

1 Foreign elements in the Hindu Clarendon Piess), 3rd ed , p 303 
population, Ind Ant (January 1911), „ „ . , , c<? 

vo ] x j ” 3 Ibidem, 2nd ed , p 2S8 

Eat If Histoty of India (Oxford, •* Ibidem , p 316 
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against the peaceful Buddhist cult, and lemoisclcssly over- 
tin civ the stupas and monastciics, which he plundeied of 
then li casinos.” 1 This wamoi might thciefoie well be 
veneiatcd by the Biahmans as the gieat lestoiei of then faith 
and would easily obtain divine honours. The Huns also 
subdued Rajputana and Ccntial India and wcie dominant here 
for a time until then extieme ciuelty and oppression led to a 
conceited using of the Indian punces by whom they were 
defeated The discovety of the Hun or Scythian origin of 
scvcial of the existing Rajput clans fits in well with the legend 
The stones told by many Indian castes of then first ancestors 
having been Rajputs who escaped from the massacie of 
Paiastuama would then have some histoncal value as indicat- 
ing that the existing occupational giouping of castes dates 
fiom the period of the revival of the Brahman cult after a 
long intei val of Buddhist supremacy It is however an objec- 
tion to the identification of Paiasurama with the Pluns that 
he is the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, coming before Rama 
and being mentioned in the Mahabharata, and thus if he was 
in any way historical his proper date should be long before 
their time As to this it may be said that he might have been 
interpolated 01 put back in date, as the Biahmans had a stiong 
intei cst in demonstiating the continuity of the Kshatnya caste 
from Vedic times and suppiessmg the Hun episode, which 
indeed they have succeeded in doing so well that the foreign 
origin of several of the most piominent Rajput clans has 
only been established quite recently by modem histoncal 
and archaeological lesearch The name Parasurama signifies 
‘ Rama with the axe ’ and seems to indicate that this heio 
came after the ongmal Rama And the list of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu is not always the same, as in one list the 
incarnations are nearly all of the animal type and neither 
Paiasurama, Rama nor ICnshna appear 

The legend of Parasurama is not altogether opposed 
to this view in itself 2 He was the son of a Brahman Muni 
or hermit, named Jamadagni, by a lady, Renuka, of the 
Kshatnya caste He is therefore not held to have been a 
Brahman and neither was he a true Kshatriya This might 

1 Em ly Ilistoiy of India (Oxford, 2 Gan elf s Classical Dictionary °f 
Clarendon Piess), 3id ed , p 319 Hinduism , sv Jamadagni and Rann 
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poitiay the foicign ongin of the Huns Jamadagni found his 
wife Ivenuka to be hai homing thoughts of conjugal infidelity, 
and commanded his sons, one by one, to slay hei The four 
elder ones successively refused, and being cuised by Jamadagni 
lost all undei standing and became as idiots , but the youngest, 
Paiasuiama, at his fathers bidding, shuck off his mother’s 
head with a blow of his axe Jamadagni theieupon was 
very pleased and piomised to give Parasuiama whatevei he 
might desire On which Paiasuiama begged first foi the 
restoiation of his mothei to life, with forgetfulness of his 
"Raving slain hei and purification from all defilement , secondly, 
the letuin of Ins biotheis to sanity and undeistanding , and 
foi himself that he should live long and be invincible in battle , 
and all these boons his fathei bestowed Here the hermit 
Jamadagni might lcpiesent the Brahman pnesthood, and his 
wife Renuka might be India, unfaithful to the Brahmans and 
turning towards the Buddhist heiesy The four cldei sons 
would typify the princes of India lefusing to respond to the 
exhortations of the Brahmans for the suppression of Bud- 
dhism, and hence themselves made blind to the tiue faith 
and their undei standings daikened with Buddhist falsehood 
But Paiasurama, the youngest, killed his mother, that is, the 
Huns devastated India and slaughtered the Buddhists , in 
leward foi this he was made invincible as the Huns were, and 
his mother, India, and his brothers, the indigenous princes, 
legained life and undeistanding, that is, returned to the true 
Brahman faith Afterwaids, the legend pioceeds, the king 
Karrtavlrya, the head of the Haihaya tribe of Kshatriyas, stole 
the calf of the sacred cow Kamdhenu fiom Jamadagni’s 
hermitage and cut down the trees surrounding it When 
Parasurama returned, his father told him what had happened, 
and he followed Karrtavlrya and killed him in battle But in 
revenge for this the sons of the king, when Parasurama 
was away, returned to the hermitage and slew the pious 
and unresisting sage Jamadagni, who called fruitlessly for 
succour on his valiant son When Parasurama returned 
and found his father dead he vowed to extirpate the whole 
Kshatriya race ‘ Thrice times seven did he cleai the earth 
of the Kshatnya caste,’ says the Mahabharata If the first 
part of the story lefers to the Hun conquest of northern 
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India and the ovcithiow of the Gupta dynasty, the second 
may similaily poitiay thcii invasion of Rajputana The 
theft of the cow and dcseciation of Jamadagni’s hermitage 
by the Ilaihaya Rajputs would lcprescnt the apostasy of the 
Rajput piinccs to Buddhist monotheism, the consequent 
abandonment of the veneration of the cow and the spoliation 
of the Biahman shiines, while the Hun invasions of Raj- 
putana and the accompanying slaughter of Rajputs would 
be Parasuiama's tumble revenge 

The Kings of Main a or Ujjain who leigned at Dhar 
and flouiishcd fiom the ninth to the twelfth centuries were 
of the Panwar clan The seventh and ninth kings of this 
dynasty icndered it famous . 1 “Raja Munja, the seventh 
king (974-995), lenowned for his learning and eloquence, 
was not only a patron of poets, but was himself a poet of 
no small reputation, the anthologies including vanous works 
from his pen He penetiated in a cateer of conquest as 
far as the Godavan, but was finally defeated and executed 
there by the Chalukya king Iiis nephew, the famous 
Bhoja, ascended the throne of Dhara about AD 1018 and 
leigned gloriously for more than foity yeais Like his 
uncle he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of peace 
and war Though his fights with neighbouring powers, 
including one of the Muhammadan armies of Mahmud 0} 
Ghazni, are now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened patron 
of learning and a skilled author remains undimmed, and 
his name has become proverbial as that of the model king 
accoiding to the Hindu standard Works on astronomy, 
architecture, the ait of poetry and other subjects aie attri- 
buted to him About AD 1060 Bhoja was attacked and 
defeated by the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi, 
and the Panwar kingdom was reduced to a petty local 
dynasty until the thuteenth century It was finally super- 
seded by the chiefs of the Tomara and Chauhan clans, who 
m their turn succumbed to the Muhammadans in 14 01 
The city of Ujjain was at this time a centre of Indian 
intellectual life Some celebiated astronomers made it 

1 The following extract is taken passage has been somewhat abridged 
from Mr V A Smith’s Eai ty History m reproduction 
of India, 3rd ed , pp 395, 396 The 
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then home, and it was adopted as the basis of the Hindu 
mcndional system like Gicenwich in England The capital 
of the state was changed fiom Ujjain to Dhar 01 Dhaianagia 
by the Raja Bhoja ah eady mentioned , 1 and the name of 
Dhai is bettei lemcmbered in connection with the Panwais 
than Ujjain 

A saying about it quoted by Colonel Tod was 

Jalidii Pit Co iah an DhCo /taij 
A it? Dhai jahaii Pud) 

Dhai bum Pino italtuij 
Aui iiahni Pud) burn Dhar 


01, “Where the Panwar is theie is Dhai, and Dhar is where 
the Panwai is , without the Panwars Dhar cannot stand, 
nor the Panwais without Dhar” It is related that in 
consequence of one of his merchants having been held to 
lansom by the luler of Dhar, the Bhatti Raja of Jaisalmer 
made a vow to subdue the town But as he found the 
undei taking too gieat foi him, in order to fulfil his vow he 
had a model of the city made in clay and was about to 
break it up But there were Pan wars in his army, and 
they stood out to defend then mock capital, repeating as 
then leason the above lines , and in resisting the Raja 
weie cut to pieces to the numbei of a bundled and twenty 2 
There is little reason to doubt that the incident, if historical, 
was produced by the belief in sympathetic magic , the 
Panwars leally thought that by destroying its image the 
Raja could effect injury to the capital itself , 3 just as many 
primitive laces believe that if they make a doll as a model 
of an enemy and stick pins into or otherwise injure it, the 
man himself is similaily affected A kindled belief prevails 
concerning certain mythical old kings of the Golden Age of 
India, of whom it is said that to destroy their opponents all 
they had to do was to collect a bundle of juari stalks and 


1 Malcolm, 1 p 26 

2 Rajasthan, 11 p 215 

3 A similar instance in Europe is 
related by Colonel Tod, concerning 
the origin of the Madrid Restaurant in 
the Bois de Boulogne at Paris After 
Francis I had been captured by the 
Spaniards he was allowed to return to 


his capital, on pledging his parole that 
he would go back to Madrid But the 
delights of liberty and Paris were too 
much for honour , and while he 
wavered a hint was thrown out similar 
to that of destroying the clay city A 
mock Madrid arose m the Bois de 
Boulogne, to which Francis retired 
(. Rajasthan , 11 p 428 ) 
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cut off the heads, when the heads of their enemies flew off 
in unison. 

The Pan wais wcic held to have mled from nine castles 
ovei the Maiusthah 01 ‘Region of death/ the name given 
to the gicat dcscit of Rajputana, which extends from Sind 
to the Aiavalli mountains and fiom the great salt lake to 
the flat skating the Gaiah The principal of these castles 
weie Abu, jNundoic, Umaikot, Arore, and Lodoiva 1 And, 
‘The woild is the Piamara’s/ was anothei saying expiessive 
of the icsplcndent position of Dhaianagia 01 Ujjain at this 
epoch. The siege and captuie of the town by the Muham- 
madans and consequent expulsion of the Panwars are still 
a wcll-icmembcied tiadition, and certain castes of the 
Ccntial Piovmces, as the Bhoyars and Korkus, say that 
theii anccstois foimed pait of the ganison and fled to the 
Satpuia hills aftci the fall of Dhaianagra. Mr Crooke 2 
states that the expulsion of the Panwars from Ujjain 
under then leader Mitia Sen is asenbed to the attack of 
the Muhammadans undei Shahab-ud-dln Ghori about 
AD. 1190 

4 Dif- Aftei this they spread to various places in northern 

the Pan- I^ia, and to the Central Piovmces and Bombay The 
wars over model ii state of Dhai is or was recently still held by a 
l!5Ui “ Panwar family, who had attained high rank under the 

Marathas and teceived it as a giant fiom the Peshwa 
Malcolm consideied them to be the descendants of Rajput 
emigiants to the Deccan He wrote of them 3 “ In the 
early peuod of Maratha history the family of Puar appears 
to have been one of the most distinguished They were 
of the Rajput tribe, numbers of which had been settled 
in Malwa at a remote era , from whence this branch had 
migrated to the Deccan Sivlaji Puar, the first of the 
family that can be traced in the latter country, was a 
landholder, and his grandsons, Sambaji and ICaloji, were 
military commanders in the service of the celebrated Sivaji 
Anand Rao Puar was vested with authority to collect the 
Maratha shaie of the revenue of Malwa and Gujarat in 
1734, and he soon afterwards settled at Dhar, which province, 

1 Rajasthan, 11 pp 264, 265 2 Tribes and Castes, art Panwar 

3 Mem 011 of Cent? al India, 1 96 
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with the adjoining districts and the tnbutes of some neigh- 
bounng Rajput chiefs, was assigned foi the suppoit of him- 
self and his adheicnts It is a cuiious coincidence that the 
success of the Maiathas should, by making Dhai the capital 
of Anand Rao and his descendants, restore the soveieignty 
of a race who had seven centuries before been expelled from 
the government of that city and temtoiy But the present 
family, though of the same tube (Puar), claim no descent 
fiom the ancient Hindu pnnccs of Malwa They have, 
like all the Kshatriya tubes who became mcoiporated with 
the Maiathas, adopted even in then modes of thinking the 
habits of that people The heads of the family, with 
feelings moie suited to chiefs of that nation than Rajput 
princes, have purchased the office of patel or headman in 
some villages in the Deccan , and their descendants continue 
to attach value to their ancient, though humble, rights of 
village officeis in that quarter Notwithstanding that these 
usages and the connections they foimcd have amalgamated 
this family with the Maiathas, they still claim, both on 
account of their high birth and of being officers of the 
Raja of Satara (not of the Peshwa), rank and precedence 
over the houses of Sindhia and Holkai , and these claims, 
even when their fortunes were at the lowest ebb, were always 
admitted as far as related to points of form and ceremony” 
The gieat Maiatha house of Nimbhalkar is believed to 
have originated fiom ancestors of the Pan war Rajput clan 
While one branch of the Pan wars went to the Deccan after 
the fall of Dhar and marrying with the people there became 
a leading military family of the Maiathas, the destiny of 
another group who migrated to northern India was less 
distinguished Here they split into two, and the mfenor 
section is described by Mr Crooke as follows 1 “ The 
Khidmatia, Barwar or Chobdar are said to be an inferior 
branch of the Panwars, descended from a low-caste woman 
No high-caste Hindu eats food or drinks water touched by 
them " According to the Am-i-Akban 2 a thousand men 
of the sept guarded the environs of the palace of Akbar, 
and Abul Fazl says of them “ The caste to which they 

1 Ti ibes and Castes, art Panwar 
2 Blockmann, 1 252, quoted by Crooke 
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» belong was notouous foi highway lobbciy, and foimcr 
uilcis wcic not able lo keep them in check. The effective 
oideis of His Majesty have led them to honesty, they are 
now famous foi then tiustwoithincss They weic formerly 
called Mdwi r. Thcii chief has lcceivcd the title of Khidmat 
Rao Being ncai the pci son of His Majesty he lives in 
affluence His men aic called Khidmatias" Thus another 
body of Panwais went noith and sold then swoids to the 
Mughal Empcioi, who foimed them into a bodyguard 
Then case is exactly analogous to that of the Scotch and 
Swiss Guards of the French kings In both cases the 
monaich prcfericd to entrust the caie of his person to 
foicigneis, on whose fidelity he could the better rely, as 
their only means of suppoit and advancement lay in his 
pcisonal favoui, and they had no local sj'mpatlues which 
could be used as a lever to undeimine then loyalty. 
Buchanan states that a Panwar dynasty ruled for a con- 
siderable penod over the tciritory of Shahabad in Bengal 
And Jagdeo Panwai was the trusted minister of Sidhraj, 
the gieat Solanki Raja of Gujarat The story of the 
adventuies of Jagdeo and his wife when they set out 
together to seek then foi tune is an interesting episode in 
the Rasmala. In the Punjab the Panwars are found settled 
up the whole couise of the Sutlej and along the lower 
Indus, and have also spread up the Bias into Jalandhar 
and Guidaspui 1 

s The While the above extracts have been given to show how 

Panwars the Panwais migrated from Dhar to different parts of India 
in seaich of foi tune, this article is mainly concerned with a 
branch of the clan who came to Nagpur, and subsequently 
settled in the rice country of the Wamganga Valley At 
the end of the eleventh century Nagpur appears to have 
been held by a Pan war luler as an appanage of the kingdom 
of Mahva 2 It has already been seen how the kings of Malwa 
penetrated to Beiar and the Godavari, and Nagpur may well 
also have fallen to them Mr Muhammad Yusuf quotes an 
inscription as existing at Bhandak in Chanda of the yeai 
AD 1326, in which it is mentioned that the Panwai of Dhar 

1 Ibbetson, P C R , para 448 m a stone inscnption dated A D 1104 - 

2 His name, Laksbma Deva, is given 1105 
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lepaired a statue of Jag Naiayan in that place 1 Nothing 
more is heard of them m Nagpui, and their rule piobably 
came to an end with the subveision of the kingdom of Malwa 
in the thirteenth century But theie lemain in Nagpui and 
in the districts of Bhandara, Balaghat and Seom to the north 
and east of it a large numbei of Panwais, who have now 
developed into an agricultural caste It may be suimised 
that the ancestors of these people settled in the countiy at 
the time when Nagpur was held by their clan, and a second 
influx may have taken place after the fall of Dhai Accord- 
ing to their own account, they first came to Nagardhan, an 
older town than Nagpur, and once the headquarters of the 
locality. One of their legends is that the men who first came 
had no wives, and weie therefore allowed to take widows of 
other castes into their houses It seems reasonable to 
suppose that something of this kind happened, though they 
probably did not restrict themselves to widows The exist- 
ing family names of the caste show that it is of mixed 
ancestry, but the original Rajput strain is still perfectly 
apparent m their fair complexions, high foreheads and in 
many cases grey eyes The Panwars have still the habit of 
keeping women of lower castes to a greater degree than the 
oidinary, and this has been found to be a trait of other castes 
of mixed origin, and they aie sometimes known as Dhakar, 
a name having the sense of illegitimacy Though they have 
lived for centuries among a Marathi -speaking people, the 
Panwars letam a dialect of their own, the basis of which is 
Bagheli or eastern Hindi When the Marathas established 
themselves at Nagpur in the eighteenth century some of the 
Panwars took military service under them and accompanied 
a general of the Bhonsla ruling family on an expedition to 
Cuttack In return for this they were rewarded with grants 
of the waste and forest lands in the valley of the Wamganga 
liver, and here they developed great skill in the construction 

1 The inscription is said to be m one rulei of Dhar, was the third repairer of 
of the temples in Wmj Basmi, near the statue 1 he image was carved by 
Bhandak, in the Devanagn character Gopinath Pandit, inhabitant of Lonai 
in Marathi, and to run as follows Mehkar Let this shrine be the pnde 
“ Consecration of Jagnarayan (the ser- of all the citizens, and let this religious 
pent of the world) Dajianashnaku, act be notified to the chief and other 
the son of Chogneka, he it was who officers ” 
consecrated the god The Panwar, the 
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house and seive him for a ycai 01 moie, when he will obtain 
a daughter in mairiage. And sometimes a girl will contract 
a liking for some man or boy of the caste and will go to his 
house, leaving hei home In such cases the parents accept 
the accomplished fact, and the couple are mained If the 
boy’s parents lefuse then consent they aie temporarily put 
out of caste, and subsequently the neighbouis will not pay 
'them the customaiy visits on the occasions of family joys 
and griefs Even if a girl has lived with a man of another 
caste, as long as she has not borne a child, she may be le- 
admitted to the community on payment of such penalty as 
the elders may deteimine If her own parents will not take 
her back, a man of the same got) a or section is appointed as 
her guaidian and she can be marned from his house 

The ceremonies of a Panwar marriage are elaborate 
Mauiage-sheds are erected at the houses both of the bride 
and bridegroom in accordance with the usual piactice, and 
just before the marriage, parties are given at both houses , 
the village watchman brings the toran or string of mango- 
leaves, which is hung round the marriage-shed in the manner 
of a triumphal aich, and in the evening the party assembles, 
the men sitting at one side of the shed and the women at the 
other Presents of clothes are made to the child who is to 
be married, and the following song is sung 

The mother of the bride grew angiy and went away to the mango grove 
Come soon, come quickly, Mother, it is the time for giving clothes 
The father of the bridegroom has sent the bride a fold of cloth from his 
house, 

The fold of it is like the curve of the wmnowmg-fan, and there is a bodice 
decked with coial and pearls 

Before the actual wedding the father of the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s house and gives her clothes and other 
presents, and the following is a specimen given by Mr 
Muhammad Yusuf of the songs sung on this occasion 

Five years old to-day is Baja Bai the bride , 

Send word to the mother of the bridegroom , 

Her diess is too short, send for the Koshta, Husband , 

The Koshta came and wove a bolder to the dress 

Afterwards the girl’s fathei goes and makes similar 
presents to the bridegroom After many preliminary cere- 
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monics the matiiage piocession proper sets foith, consisting 
of men only. Bcfoie the boy stalls his mother places her 
bicast m his mouth , the maid-scivants stand bcfoie him 
with vessels of watci, and lie puts a pice in each. During 
the journey songs arc sung, of which the following is a 
specimen 

'1 lie linseed and gram tie in flowci in Chait 1 
O ! tlie boy bi ideeroom is going to another country , 

O Molhet ’ how may lie go to another count!} ? 

Make pasment bifoic he cnteis anothet country , 

O Mothci ’ how may he cioss the bordci of another country? 

Make payment bcfoie he crosses the bolder of anothci country, 

O Mother 1 how may he touch another’s bovei ? 

Make piy merit before lie touches another’s bower, 

O Mother 1 how shall lie bathe v ith strange water? 

Make payment bcfoie he bathes with strange water, 

O Mother 1 how may lie cat another’s bainuaf*- 
Makc payment bcfoie lie cats another’s bamuat , 

O Mother! how shall lie marry another woman ? 

He shall wed her holding the little finger of her left hand 

The bndegroom's paity are always driven to the 
wedding in bullock-carts, and when they approach the brides 
village her people also come to meet them in carts All the 
party then turn and race to the village, and the winner obtains 
much distinction The cartmen afterwaids go to the bride- 
groom’s father and he has to make them a present of from one 
to forty rupees On ai riving at the village the bridegroom 
is earned to Devi’s shrine in a man’s aims, while four other 
men hold a canopy over him, and from there to the marriage- 

shed He touches a bamboo of this, and a man seated on the 

f 

top pouis turmeric and water over his head Five men oi 
the groom’s party go to the bride’s house carrying salt, and 
here their feet are washed and the tlka or mark of anointing 
is made on their foreheads Afterwards they carry rice in 
the same manner and with this is the wedding-rice, coloured 
yellow with turmeric and known as the Lagun-gath Before 
sunset the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house for the 
wedding Two baskets are hung befoie Dulha Deo’s shrine 
inside the house, and the couple are seated in these with a 
cloth between them The ends of their clothes are knotted, 


1 March, 


2 Rice boiled with milk and sugar 
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each places the light foot on the left foot of the other and 
holds the other’s ear with the hand Meanwhile a Brahman 
has climbed on to the loof of the house, and after saying the 
names of the bnde and bndegroom shouts loudly, ‘ Ram na- 
luara , Sita nawan , Saodhanl or ‘ Ram, the Bridegroom, and 
Sita, the Bride, pay heed ’ The people inside the house 
repeat these words and someone beats on a brass plate , the 
wedding-rice is poured over the heads of the couple, and a 
quid of betel is placed first in the mouth of one and then 
of the othei The bndegioom’s paity dance in the marriage- 
shed and their feet are washed Two plough-yokes are 
bi ought m and a cloth spiead ovei them, and the couple are 
seated on them face to face A string of twisted grass is 
drawn round their necks and a thread is tied round their 
marnage-crowns The bride’s dowry is given and her lela- 
tives make presents to her This property is known as 
khamora , and is retained by a wife for her own use, her 
husband having no control over it It is customary also in the 
caste for the patents to supply clothes to a married daughter 
as long as they live, and during this period a wife will not 
accept any clothes from her husband On the following day 
the maid-servants bring a piesent of guldl or red powder to 
the fathers of the bride and bridegroom, who sprinkle it over 
each other. The bridegroom’s father makes them a present 
of fiom one to twenty rupees according to his means, and 
also gives suitable fees to the barber, the washerman, the 
Baiai or betel-leaf seller and the Bhat or baid The maid- 
servants then bung vessels of water and throw it over each 
other in sport After the evening meal, the party go back, 
the bnde and bridegroom riding in the same cart As they 
start the women sing 

Let us go to the basket-maker 

And buy a costly pair of fans , 

Fans worth a lot of money , 

Let us praise the mother of the bride 

After a few days at her husband’s house the bride 
returns home, and though she pays short visits to his family 
from time to time, she does not go to live with her husband 
until she is adolescent, when the usual pathoni 01 going-away 
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ceicmony is peifoimcd to celebrate the event The people 
icpeat a set of veiscs containing advice which the bride’s 
mother is supposed to give hei on this occasion, in which the 
desne imputed to the caste to make money out of their 
daughteis is satnlsed They aie no doubt libellous as being 
a gioss cxaggeiation, but may contain some substratum of 
truth The gist of them is as follows “ Girl, if you are my 
daughtei, heed what I say I will make you many sweetmeats 
and speak words of wisdom Always treat your husband 
bettci than his parents Inciease your private money 
( khamoia ) by selling lice and sugai , abuse your sisters-in-law 
to youi husband’s mother and become her favounte Get 
influence ovei your husband and make him come with you to 
live with us If you cannot peisuade him, abandon your 
modesty and make quairels in the household Do not fear 
the village officeis, but go to the houses of the patel 1 and 
Pandia 2 and ask them to arrange youi quarrel ” 

It is not intended to imply that Panwar women behave 
in this mannei, but the passage is interesting as a sidelight 
on the joint family system It concludes by advising the 
girl, if she cannot detach hei husband from his family, to 
poison him and return as a widow This last counsel is a 
gibe at the custom which the caste have of taking large sums 
of money for a widow on her second marriage As such a 
woman is usually adult, and able at once to perform the 
duties of a wife and to work in the fields, she is highly valued, 
and her price ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs 1000 In former 
times, it is stated, the disposal of widows did not rest with 
their patents but with the Sendia or headman of the caste 
The last of them was Karun Panwar of Tumsar, who was 
empowered by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur to act in this 
manner, and was accustomed to receive an aveiage sum of 
Rs 25 for each widow or divorced woman whom he gave 
away in marriage His power extended even to the 
reinstatement of women expelled from the caste, whom he 
could subsequently make over to any one who would pay for 
them At the end of his life he lost his authority among the 
people by keeping a Dhlmar woman as a mistress, and he 
had no successor A Panwar widow must not marry again 

1 Village headman 2 Patwau or village accountant 
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until the expny of six months aftei hei husband’s death 
The stool on which a widow sits for hei second marriage is 
aftei waids stolen by her husband’s fi lends After the 
wedding when she leaches the boundary of his village the 
axle of hei cait is lcmoved, and a new one made of tendu wood 
is substituted foi it The discaided axle and the shoes worn 
by the husband at the ceiemony aie thrown away, and the 
stolen stool is buned in a field These things, Mi Hlra Lai 
points out, aie legal ded as defiled, because they have been 
accessones in an unlucky ceiemony, that of the mamage of a 
widow On this point Di Je\ ons wntes 1 that the peculiar 
characteustic of taboo is this tiansmissibihty of its infection 
01 contagion In ancient Gieece the offerings used foi the 
punficationof the muideiei became themselves polluted dui mg 
the process and had to be buiied A similar reasoning applies 
to the articles employed in the marriage of a widow The 
wood of the tendu oi ebony tiee 2 is chosen foi the substituted 
axle, because it has the valuable piopeity of keeping off spirits 
and ghosts When a child is born a plank of this wood is laid 
along the door of the loom to keep the spmts fiom troubling 
the mothei and the newborn infant In the same way, no 
doubt, this wood keeps the ghost of the first husband fiom 
entering with the widow into her second husband’s village 
The reason for the ebony-wood being a spmt-scaier seems 
to lie in its piopeity of giving out spaiks when burnt “The 
burning wood gives out showers of spaiks, and it is a common 
amusement to put pieces in a camp fiie in ordei to see the 
column of sparks ascend ” s The sparks would have a powei- 
ful effect on the primitive mind and probably impart a sacred 
character to the tree, and as they would scare away wild 
animals, the property of averting spmts might come to attach 
to the wood The Panwais seldom resort to divorce, except 
m the case of open and flagrant immorality on the pait of a 
wife “ They are not strict,” Mr Low writes , 4 “ in the matter 
of sexual offences within the caste, though they bitteily resent 
and if able heavily avenge any attempt on the virtue of their 
women by an outsider The men of the caste are on the 

1 Inti oduction to the History of 3 Gamble, Manual of Indian 

Religion, p 59 Timbers, p 461 

2 Diosfyios iomentosa 4 Balaghnt District Gazetteer 
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olhci hand somewhat notonous foi the fieedom with which 
they entci into iclations with the women of other castes.” 
They not lnficqucntly have Gond and Ahn girls from 
the families of their faimseivants as members of their 
households. 

The caste worship the oidinaiy Hindu divinities, and their 
household god is Dulha Deo, the deified bndegioom He 
is lcpiesentcd by a nut and a date, which aie wiapped in a 
cloth and hung on a peg m the wall of the house above the plat- 
foim elected to him. Eveiy year, or at the time of a marriage 
or the bn th of a fii st child, a goat is offered to Dulha Deo The 
animal is biought to the platform and given some rice to eat 
A dedicatoiy maik of led ochie is made on its forehead and 
watei is pouied ovei the body, and as soon as it shivers it is 
killed The shivcung is consideied to be an indication 
fiom the deity that the sacrifice is acceptable The 
flesh is cooked and eaten by the family inside the house, 
and the skin and bones aie buried below the floor Narayan 
Deo 01 Vishnu or the Sun is leprcscnted by a bunch of 
peacock’s featheis He is generally kept in the house of a 
Mahar, and when his worship is to be celebrated he is brought 
thence in a gourd to the Panwai’s house, and a black goat, 
rice and cakes aie offeied to him by the head of the household 
While the offering is being made the Mahai sings and dances, 
and when the flesh of the goat is eaten he is permitted to sit 
inside the Panwai’s house and begin the feast, the Panwars 
eating after him On oidmaiy occasions a Mahar is not 
allowed to come inside the house, and any Panwar who took 
food with him would be put out of caste , and this rite is no 
doubt a lecognition of the position of the Mahars as the 
eailier lesidents of the country before the Panwais came to 
it The Turukh or Turk sept of Panwais pay a similar 
worship to Baba Faild, the Muhammadan saint of Girai 
He is also repiesented by a bundle of peacock’s feathers, and 
when a goat is sacrificed to him a Muhammadan kills it and 
is the first to partake of its flesh 

When a man has been killed by a tiger ( bagh ) he is 
deified and worshipped as Bagh Deo A hut is made m the 
yard of the house, and an image of a tiger is placed inside 
and worshipped on the anniversaiy of the man’s death 
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The mcmbeis of the household will not aftcivvaids kill a 
ligegns thev think the animal has become a mcmbci of the 
family. *\ man who is bitten by a cobia (inlg) and dies is 
Mtiulai k v. oi ■'hipped as Nag Deo The image of a snake 
made of ‘uivet 01 non is vcnciatcd, and the family will not 
kill a snake If a man is killed bv some othci animal, 01 
by di owning 01 a fall fiom a ticc, his spnit is woi shipped as 
Ban Doom the foicst god v. ilh snmlai 1 lies, being lepicsentcd 
In a little lump of nee and icd lend In all these cases it is 
supposed, as pointed out by Sn James Fia/ci,lhat the ghost 
of the man who has come to such an untimely end is 
espccialK malignant, and will biing tionble upon the 
sunk 01 s unless appeased v ith sicnficcs and offcnngs A 
good instance of the same belief is given by him in 
/'tul 's 5 as found among the Kaicns of Burma 

" lhc\ put red, \ el loo. and white nee in a basket and leave 
it »n the forest, s,jj mg Ghosts of such as died by falling 
from a lice, ghosts of such as died of hungci or thiist, ghosts 
of such as cued by the tigci's tooth oi the set pent’s fang, 
ghosts of the mm deicd ocad, ghosts of such as died by 
smallpox or cholcia, ghosts of dead lcpcis, oh ill-treat us 
not, sei/c not upon out pci sons, do us no haim 1 Oh stay 
here m this wood 1 We will bring hithci icd nee, yellow 
nee, and white nee foi join subsistence” 

That the same superstition is gcncially picvalcnt in the 
Central Provinces appeals to be shown by the fact that 
among castes who piaclise cicmation, the bodies of men 
who come to a violent end oi die of smallpox oi lcpiosy 
aic buried, though whclhu burial is consideied as moic 
likely to prevent the ghost fiom walking than cicmation, 
is not clcai Possibl) , howcvci, it may be consideied that 
the bodies arc too impme to be committed to the sacied 
fire 

Cicmation of the dead is the uilc, but the bodies of n Funera 
those who have not died a natuial death arc buried, as ntcs 
also of persons who aic believed to have been possessed of 
the goddess Devi in then lifetime The bodies of small 
children aic buried when the Kbit Chatai cciemony has not 

1 P 62, quoting from Bnngnnd, Missions Callioliqucs, w (iSSS), 

Lcs Kaictis de la Bu manic, I cs p 20S 
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been peifoimed This lakes place when a child is about 
two ycais old he is invited to the house of some member 
of the same section on the Diwali day and given to eat 
some Khli 01 a mess of new lice with milk and sugai, and 
thus apparently is held to become a piopei membei of the 
caste, as boys do in othci castes on having their ears pierced 
When a coipse is to be burnt a heap of cowdung cakes is 
made, on which it is laid, while otheis are spread over it, 
togethei with buttci, sugar and linseed The fire with which 
the pyie is kindled is carried by the son or other chief 
mournei in an cailhen pot at the head of the coipse After 
the cremation the ashes of the body aie thrown into water, 
but the bones are kept by the chief mourner , his head and 
face are then shaved by the baiber, and the hair is tluown 
into the water with most of the bones , he may retain a few 
to cairy them to the Nerbudda at a convenient season, 
burying them meanwhile under a mango 01 pipal tree A 
piesent of a mpee or a cow may be made to the barber 
After the lemoval of a dead body the house is swept, and 
the rubbish with the broom and dustpan are thrown away 
outside the village Befoie the body is taken away the 
widow of the dead man places her hands on his breast and 
forehead, and hei bangles are broken by another widow 
The shraddk ceremony is performed every year in the month 
of Kunwar (September) on the same day of the foitmght as 
that on which the death took place On the day before the 
ceremony the head of the household goes to the houses of 
those whom he wishes to invite, and sticks some grains of 
rice on their foreheads The guests must then fast up to 
the ceremony On the following day, when they arrive at 
noon, the host, wearing a sacred thread of twisted grass, 
washes their feet with water in which the sacred kusa grass 
has been mixed, and marks their foreheads with sandal- 
paste and rice The leaf-plates of the guests are set out 
inside the house, and a very small quantity of cooked rice 
is placed m each The host then gathers up all this rice 
and throws it on to the roof of the house while his wife 
throws up some water, calling aloud the name of the dead 
man whose shraddk ceremony is being pei formed, and after 
this the whole party take their dinner 
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As has been shown, the Panwais have abandoned most 
of the distinctive Rajput customs. They do not weai the 
sacied thiead and they peimit the lemamagc of widows 
They eat the flesh of goats, fowls, wild pig, game-birds and 
fish, but abstain from liquor except on such ceremonial 
occasions as the woiship of Naiayan Deo, when cvciy one 
must paitake of it. Mr Low states that the injurious habit 
of smoking inadak (a prepaiation of opium) is gi owing in 
the caste. They will take watei to dunk from a Gond’s 
hand and in some localities even cooked food This is the 
outcome of their close association m agriculture, the Gonds 
having been commonly employed as farmservants by Panwar 
cultivatois. A Brahman usually officiates at their ceiemonies, 
but his presence is not essential and his duties may be per- 
formed by a member of the caste Eveiy Panwai male or 
female has a gut u or spmtual pieceptor, who is eithei a 
Biahman, a Gosain 01 a Banagi From time to time the 
guru comes to visit his chela 01 disciple, and on such occa- 
sions the chauk 01 sacred place is prepared with lines of 
wheat-flour Two wooden stools aie set within it and the 
guru and his chela take their seats on these Their heads 
are covered with a new piece of cloth and the gut u whispeis 
some text into the ear of the disciple Sweetmeats and 
other delicacies are then offered to the gut u, and the disciple 
makes him a present of one to five lupees. When a Panwar 
is put out of caste two feasts have to be given on reinstate- 
ment, known as the Maih and Chokhi Roti (impure and 
pure food) The formei is held in the morning on the bank 
of a tank or river and is attended by men only A goat is 
killed and served with rice to the caste-fellows, and in serious 
cases the offender’s head and face are shaved, and he prays, 

‘ God forgive me the sin, it will never be repeated ’ The 
Chokhi Roti is held in the evening at the offender’s house, 
the elders and women as well as men of the caste being 
present The Sendia or leader of the caste eats first, and 
he will not begin his meal unless he finds a douceur of from 
one to five rupees deposited beneath his leaf-plate The 
whole cost of the ceremony of readmission is from fifteen to 
fifty rupees. 

The Panwai women wear their clothes tied m the 
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i 3 Social Hindustani and not in the Maiatha fashion. They are 
customs tattooed on the legs, hands and face, the face being usually 
dccoiatcd with single dots which aic supposed to enhance 
its beauty, much aftei the same fashion as patches in 
England Padmakai, the Saugoi poet, Mr Hira Lai re- 
maiks, compaicd the dot on a woman’s chin to a black bee 
buned in a half-npc mango The women, Mi Low says, are 
addicted to dances, plays and chaiades, the fiist being 
especially giaccful peifoimances They aie skilful with 
then fingeis and make pietty grass mats and scieens for the 
house, and aie also veiy good cooks and appieciate variety 
in food The Panwais do not cat off the ground, but place 
then dishes on little non stands, sitting themselves on low 
wooden stools The housewife is a very important person, 
and the husband will not give anything to eat or dunk 
out of the house without her concuirence Mi. Low writes 
on the character and abilities of the Panwars as follows 
“ The Panwai is to Balaghat what the Kunbi is to Berar or 
the Gujar to Hoshangabad, but at the same time he is less 
entirely attached to the soil and its cultivation, and much 
more intelligent and cosmopolitan than either One of the 
most intelligent officials in the Agncultural Department is 
a Panwar, and seveial members of the caste have made 
large sums as foiest and lailway contractor in this District, 
Panwar shikaris are also not uncommon They are generally 
averse to sedentary occupations, and though quite ready to 
avail themselves of the advantages of primary education, 
they do not, as a rule, care to carry their studies to a point 
that would ensure their admission to the higher ranks of 
Government seivice Very few of them are to be found as 
patwaris, constables or peons They are a handsome race, 
with intelligent faces, unusually fair, with high foreheads, 
and often grey eyes They are not, as a rule, above middle 
height, but they are active and hard-working and by no 
means deficient in courage and animal spirits, or a sense of 
humour They are clannish in the extreme, and to elucidate 
a criminal case in which no one but Pan wars aie concerned, 
and m a Panwar village, is usually a harder task than the 
average local police officer can tackle At times they are 
apt to affect, in conversation with Government officials, a 
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whining and unpleasant tone, especially when pleading then- 
claim to some concession 01 othei , and they aie by no 
means lacking in astuteness and aie good hands at a baigam 
But they aie a pleasant, intelligent and plucky lace, not 
easily cast down by misfoitune and always leady to attempt 
new enterprises in almost any dnection save those indicated 
by the Agncultuial Depaitmcnt 

“In the art of lice cultivation they aie past masters 
They aie skilled lank-buildeis, though peihaps haidly equal 
to the Kohlis of Chanda. But they excel especially in the 
mending and levelling of theii fields, in neat transplantation, 
and in the choice and adaptation of the diffeient varieties 
of nee to land of vaiymg qualities They aie by no means 
specially efficient as labouicrs, though they and their wives 
do their fair shaie of field work , but they are well able to 
conti ol the labour of others, especially of abongines, through 
whom most of their tank and other v ? oiks are executed” 
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Pardhan, Pathari, Panal. — An inferior branch of the 
Gond tube whose occupation is to act as the priests and 
minstiels of the Gonds In 19 11 the Pardhans numbered 
ncaily 120,000 peisons in the Cential Provinces and Berar 
The only other locality where they are found is Plyderabad, 
which returned Sooo The name Pardhan is of Sanskrit 
origin and signifies a minister or agent. It is the regular 
designation of the principal minister of a Rajput State, who 
often fulfils the functions of a Mayor of the Palace That 
it was applied to the tribe in this sense is shown by the fact 
that they are also known as Dnvan, which has the same 
meaning There is a tradition that the Gond kings em- 
ployed Paidhans as their ministers, and as the Pardhans 
acted as genealogists they may have been more intelligent 
than the Gonds, though they aie in no degree less illiterate 
To themselves and then Gond relations the Pardhans are 
frequently not known by that name, which has been given 
to them by the Hindus, but as Panal Other names for the 
tribe are Parganiha, Desai and Pathari Pargamha is a title 
signifying the head of a pargana , and is now applied by 
courtesy to some families in Chhattlsgarh Desai has the 
same signification, being a variant of Deshmukh or the 
Maratha revenue officer in charge of a circle of villages 
Pathari means a bard or genealogist, or according to 
another derivation a hillman. On the Satpura plateau and 
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m Chhattisgaih the tribe is known as Paidhan Patharia 
In Balaghat they ate also called Mokasi The Gonds 
themselves look down on the Paidhans and say that the 
woid Pathana means mferioi, and they relate that Bura Deo, 
theii god, had seven sons These were talking together one 
day as they dined and they said that every caste had an 
mfcuoi blanch to do it homage, but they had none , and 
they therefore agreed that the youngest brother and his 
descendants should be inferior to the otheis and make 
obeisance to them, while the others promised to treat him 
almost as their equal and give him a share in all the offerings 
to the dead The Pardhans or Patharias are the descendants 
of the youngest brother and they accost the Gonds with the 
gieeting ‘ Babu Johar,’ or ‘Good luck, sir’ The Gonds 
return the greeting by saying ‘ Pathan Johai,’ or ‘ How do 
you do, Pathari’ Curiously enough Johar is also the 
salutation sent by a Rajput chief to an inferior landholder , 1 
and the custom must appaiently have been imitated by the 
Gonds A valiant of the story is that one day the seven 
Gond brothers were worshipping their god, but he did not 
make his appeal ance , so the youngest of them made a 
musical instiument out of a string and a piece of wood and 
played on it The god was pleased with the music and 
came down to be worshipped, and hence the Pardhans 
as the descendants of the youngest brother continue to play 
on the kmgn or lyre, which is their distinctive instrument 
The above stories have been invented to account for the 
social inferiority of the Pardhans to the Gonds, but their 
position merely accords with the general rule that the 
bards and genealogists of any caste are a degraded section 
The fact is somewhat contrary to preconceived ideas, but 
the explanation given of it is that such persons make their 
living by begging from the remainder of the caste and hence 
are naturally looked down upon by them , and further, that 
in pursuit of their calling they wander about to attend at 
wedding feasts all over the country, and consequently take 
food with many people of doubtful social position This 
seems a reasonable interpretation of the rule of the m- 

1 Tod’s Rajasthan , 1 p 165 But Johar is a common term of salutation 
among the Hindus 
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fcnoiity of the b.nd, which at any late obtains generally 
among the Hindu castes. 

The tube have scvcial endogamous divisions, of which 
the pnncipal are the Raj Paidhans, the Ganda Paidhans and 
the Thotlua Paidhans. The Raj Pardhans appeal to be the 
descendants of alliances between Raj Gonds and Pardhan 
women They say that formerly the pnests of Bura Deo 
lived a celibate life, and both men and women attended to 
worship the god , but on one occasion the piiests ran away 
with some women and after this the Gonds did not know 
who should be appointed to serve the deity While they 
were thus peiplexcd, a kwgn (or rude wooden lyre) fell from 
heaven on to the lap of one of them, and, in accordance 
with this plain indication of the divine will, he became the 
pi lest, and was the ancestor of the Raj Pardhans , and since 
this conticiemps the priests are permitted to marry, while 
women aie no longei allowed to attend the worship of Bura 
Deo The Thothia subtribe are said to be the descendants of 
illicit unions, the word Thothia meaning ‘ maimed ’ , while 
the Gandas are the offspring of intermarriages between the 
Pardhans and members of that degraded caste Other 
groups are the Mades or those of the Mad country in 
Chanda and Bastar, the Khalotias or those of the Chhattlsgarh 
plain, and the Deogaihias of Deogarh in Chhmdwara , and 
there are also some occupational divisions, as the Kandres 
or bamboo -workers, the Gaitas who act as priests in 
Chhattlsgarh, and the Arakhs who engage in service and 
sell old clothes A curious giouping is found in Chanda, 
wheie the tribe are divided into the Gond Patharis and 
Chor or ‘Thief' Patharis The latter have obtained their 
name from their criminal propensities, but they are said to 
be proud of it and to refuse to intermarry with any families 
not having the designation of Chor Pathari In Raipur the 
Patharis are said to be the offspring of Gonds by women of 
other castes, and the descendants of such unions The 
exogamous divisions of the Pardhans are the same as those 
of the Gonds, and like them they are split up into groups 
worshipping different numbers of gods whose members may 
not marry with one another 

A Pardhan wedding is usually held in the bridegroom’s 
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village in some public place, such as the market or cross- 3 Mar- 
loads The boy wears a blanket and carnes a dagger m his nage 

hand The couple walk five times round in a circle, after 

which the boy catches hold of the girl’s hand He tries to 
open her fist which she keeps closed, and when he succeeds 
in this he places an iron ring on her little finger and puts his 
right toe over that of the girl’s The officiating priest then 
ties the ends of their clothes together and five chickens are 
killed The customary bride-price is Rs 1 2, but it varies in 
different localities A widower taking a girl bnde has, as a 
lule, to pay a double price A widow is usually taken in 
marriage by her deceased husband’s younger brother 

As the pnests of the Gonds, the Pardhans are employed 4 Reh- 
to conduct the ceremonial worship of their great god Bura glon 
Deo, which takes place on the third day of the bright fort- 
night of Baisakh (April) Many goats or pigs are then 
offered to him with liquor, cocoanuts, betel-leaves, flowers, 
lemons and rice Bura Deo is always enshrined under a tree 
outside the village, either of the mahua or scij ( Terminaha 
tomentosa) varieties In Chhattlsgarh the Gonds say that 
the origin of Bura Deo was from a child born of an illicit 
union between a Gond and a Rawat woman The father 
murdered the child by strangling it, and its spirit then began 
to haunt and annoy the man and all his relations, and 
gradually extended its attentions to all the Gonds of the 
surrounding country It finally consented to be appeased 
by a promise of adoration from the whole tribe, and since 
then has been installed as the principal deity of the Gonds 
The story is interesting as showing how completely devoid 
of any supernatural majesty or power is the Gond conception 
of their principal deity 

Like the Gonds, the Pardhans will eat almost any kind of 5 Social 
food, including beef, poik and the flesh of rats and mice, but customs 
they will not eat the leavings of others They will take food 
from the hands of Gonds, but the Gonds do not return the 
compliment Among the Hindus generally the Pardhans 
are much despised, and their touch conveys impmity while 
that of a Gond does not Every Pardhan has tattooed on 
his left arm near the inside of the elbow a dotted figure 
which represents his totem or the animal, plant or other 
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naluial object aflci which his sept is named Many of them 
have a bcttei type of countenance than the Gonds, which is 
pci haps due to an infusion of Hindu blood They are also 
geneially more intelligent and cunning They have cnminal 
piopensitics, and the Pathauas of Chhattisgarh are especially 
noted for cattle-lifting and thieving Wilting forty years 
ago Captain Thomson 1 described the Pardhans of Seoni as 
beating the vety worst of chaiacters, many of them being 
lcgular cattle-lifters and gang jobbers In some parts of 
Scorn they had become the teiror of the village proprietors, 
whose houses and gtanancs they hied if they were in any 
way icpoited on oi molested Since that time the Pardhans 
have become quite peaceable, but they still have a bad 
leputation for petty thieving 

In Chhattisgarh one subdivision is said to be known as 
Sonthaga (sona, gold, and thag, a cheat), because they 
cheat people by passing counterfeit gold Their methods 
wete described as follows in 1872 by Captain McNeill, 
District Supenntendent of Police 2 “They procure a 
quantity of the dry baik of the pipal, 3 mahua, 4 tamaund 
or gular r ° trees and set it on file , when it has become red- 
hot it is raked into a small hole and a piece of well-polished 
brass is deposited among the glowing embers It is 
constantly moved and turned about and in ten or fifteen 
minutes has taken a deep orange coloui resembling gold It 
is then placed in a small heap of wood-ashes and after a 
few minutes taken out again and carefully wrapped in 
cotton-wool The peculiar orange colour lesults from the 
sulphur and resin m the bark being rendered volatile They 
then proceed to dispose of the gold, sometimes going to a fair 
and buying cattle On concluding a bargain they suddenly 
find they have no money, and after some hesitation 
reluctantly produce the gold, and s$y they are willing to part 
with it at a disadvantage, thereby usually inducing the 
belief that it has been stolen The cupidity of the owner 
of the cattle is aroused, and he accepts the gold at a rate 
which would be very advantageous if it were genuine 

1 Seoin Settlement Report (1867), The passage is somewhat abridged in 

p 43 reproduction 

2 From a collection of notes on 3 Ficus R i Bassia latifolta 

Patharxs by various police officers 6 Ficus goma ata 
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At othei times they join a party of pilgiims, to which some 
of their confederates have already obtained admission in 
disguise, and offer to sell their gold as being m great want of 
money A piece is first sold to the confederates on veiy 
cheap terms and the othei pilgrims eagerly participate ” It 
would appeal that the Patharis have not much to learn from 
the owners of buried treasure or the confidence or three-card 
tuck perfoimeis of London, and their methods are in striking 
conti ast to the guileless simplicity usually supposed to be a 
characteristic of the primitive tribes Mi White states that 
“ All the property acquired is taken back to the village and 
theie distributed by a panchdyat or committee, whose head 
is known as Mokasi The Mokasi is elected by the 
community and may also be deposed by it, though he 
usually holds office for life , to be a successful candidate for 
the position of Mokasi one should have wealth and experience 
and it is not a disadvantage to have been in jail The 
Mokasi superintends the internal affairs of the community 
and maintains good relations with the proprietor and village 
watchman by means of gifts ” 

The Pardhans and Pathans are also, as already stated, 
village musicians, and their distinctive instrument the kwgn 
or kmgadi is described by Mr White as consisting of a 
stick passed through a gourd A string or wire is 
stretched over this and the instrument is played with the 
fingers Another kind possesses three strings of woven 
horse-hair and is played with the help of a bow The 
women of the Ganda Pardhan subtribe act as midwives 
Mr Tawney wrote of the Pardhans of Chhmdwara 1 
“ The Raj -Pardhans are the bards of the Gonds and they 
can also officiate as priests, but the Bhumka generally acts 
in the latter capacity and the Pardhans confine themselves 
to singing the praises of the god At every public worship 
m the Deo-khalla or dwelling-place of the gods, there 
should, if possible, be a Pardhan, and great men use them on 
less important occasions They cannot even worship their 
household gods or be married without the Pardhans The 
Raj-Pardhans are looked down on by the Gonds, and 
considered as somewhat inferior, seeing that they take the 

1 Note already quoted 
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offcnngs at lehgious ceiemonies and the clothes of the 
deal depaitcd at funetals This has nevci been the business 
of a true Gond, who seems nevci happier than when 
wandeung in the jungle, and who above all things loves his 
axe, and next to that a tree to chop at There is nothing 
m the ceiemonies or leligion of the Pardhans to distinguish 
them from the Gonds” 
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Pardhi , 1 Bahelia, Mlrshikar, Mogdiia, Shikari, Takan- 
kar. — A low caste of wandenng fowlers and hunters They 
numbered about 15,000 persons in the Central Provinces 
and Berar m 1 9 1 1 , and are found scattered over several 
Districts These figures include about 2000 Bahelias The 
word Pardhi is derived fiom the Marathi paradh, hunting 
Shikari, the common term for a native hunter, is an altei- 
native name for the caste, but particularly applied to those 
who use firearms, which most Pardhis refuse to do Moghia 
is the Hindustani word for fowler, and Takankai is the 
name of a small occupational offshoot of the Pardhis m 
Berar, who travel from village to village and roughen the 
household grinding -mills when they have worn smooth 
The word is derived from tdkna , to tap or chisel The 
caste appears to ibe a mixed gioup made up of Bawarias or 
other Rajput outcastes, Gonds and social derelicts from all 
sources The Pardhis perhaps belong more especially to 
the Maratha country, as they are numerous in Khandesh, 
and many of them talk a dialect of Gujarati In the 

This article is partly compiled Kitts’ Beidi Census Repot t (1SS1), and 
from papers by Mr Aduram Chaudhri Mr Sewell’s note on the caste quoted 
and Pandit Pyare Lai Misra of the in Mr Gayer’s Lectui es on the Ct immal 
Gazetteer Office, and extracts from Mr Ti ides of the Centi at Pi ovtnces 
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1101 than Districts thcii speech is k mi\tuie of Mai wail and 
Hindi, while they often know Maiathi 01 Urdu as well 
The name foi the similai class of people in northern India 
is Bahelia, and m the Ccntial Provinces the Bahclias and 
Paidhis merge into one another and aie not recognisable as 
distinct groups The caste is recruited from the most 
diverse elements, and women of any except the impure 
castes can be admitted into the community , and on this 
account then customs differ greatly in different localities 
Accoiding to then own legends the hist ancestor of the 
Paidhis was a Gond, to whom Mahadeo taught the art 
of snanng game so that he might avoid the sin of shooting 
it , and hence the ordinaiy Pardhis never use a gun 

Like othei wandering castes the Pardhis have a large 
numbei of endogamous groups, varying lists being often 
given in different aicas The principal subcastes appear to 
be the Shikari or Bhil Pardhis, who use firearms , the 
Phanse Paidhis, who hunt with traps and snares , the 
Langoti Paidhis, so called because they wear only a narrow 
strip of cloth lound the loins, and the Takankars Both 
the Takankars and Langotis have strong criminal tendencies 
Several other groups are recorded in different Districts, 
as the Chitewale, who hunt with a tame leopard , the 
Gayake, who stalk then prey behind a bullock , the Gosain 
Paidhis, who dress like lehgious mendicants in ochre-coloured 
clothes and do not kill deei, but only hares, jackals and 
foxes , the Shlshi Ice Tel wale, who sell crocodile’s oil , and 
the Bandarwale who go about with performing monkeys 
The Bahelias have a subcaste known as Karijat, the members 
of which only kill birds of a black colour Their exogamous 
groups are nearly all those of Rajput tribes, as Sesodia, 
Panwai, Solanki, Chauhan, Rathor, and so on , it is probable 
that these have been adopted through imitation by vagrant 
Bawarias and othei s sojourning m Rajputana There are 
also a few groups with titular or other names, and it is 
stated that members of clans bearing Rajput names will 
take daughters from the others in marriage, but will not 
give their daughters to them 

Girls appear to be somewhat scaice in the caste and a 
bride -price is usually paid, which is given as Rs 9 in 
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Chanda, R^ 35 in Hilasput, and R^ 60 01 moic in Hoshang- 3 Mnr- 
abad and bangoi If a gill should be seduced by a man 
of the caste she would be united to him by the ccicmony of customs 
a widow's mai nage but her family will icquire a bade fiom 
hci husband’s family in exchange foi the gnl whose value 
he has destio>cd E\en if led astiay by an outsidci a girl 
maj be icadnutted into the caste, and m the extieme ease 
of hci being debauched by her biothci, she may still be 
man ted to one of the community, but no one wall take food 
fiom her hands during hci lifetime, though hci cluldien will 
be lccogniscd as piopei Paidhis A special fine of Rs 100 
is imposed on a brothci who commits this cnme. The 
ccicmony of mat nage varies accoiding to the locality in 
which thev icside , usually the couple walk seven times 
lound a tanda or collection of their small mat tents In 
Bcr.li a cloth is held up b) four poles as a canopy ovei 
them and they aic preceded b) a mauicd woman cair)ung 
fix c pitcheis of watei Divorce and the mainage of widows 
are frcclv permitted The caste commonly bury their dead, 
placing the head to the north They do not shave their 
heads in token of mouinmg 

In Bcrai their pimcipal deity is the goddess Devi, who 4 R eh- 
is known b) diffcient names Every family of Langoti glon 
Pardhis has, Mr. Gajer states , 1 its image in silvci of the 
goddess, and because of this no Langoti Paidhi woman will 
wear silv cr below the waist 01 hang hci sat 1 on a peg, as it must 
never be put on the same level as the goddess They also 
sometimes refuse to wear red 01 coloured clothes, one 
explanation for this being that the image of the goddess is 
placed on a bed of red cloth In Hoshangabad their 
pimcipal deity is called Guraiya Deo, and his image, consist- 
ing of a human figure embossed in silver, is kept m a leather 
bag on the west side of their tents , and for this reason 
women going out of the encampment Tor a necessary 
purpose always proceed to the east They also sleep with 
their feet to the east Goats are offered to Guraiya Deo 

and their horns are placed in his leather bag In 
Hoshangabad they sacrifice a fowl to the lopes of their 
tents at the Dasahra and Duvall festivals, and on the formei 

1 Lectin es on Criminal Tubes of the CP, p 19 
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occasion clean then hunting implements and make offerings 
to them of tm meric and lice They are reported to believe 
that the sun and moon die and are leboin daily The 
huntei’s calling is one laigely dependent on luck or chance, 
and, as might be expected, the Paidhis are firm believers in 
omens, and observe various lules by which they think their 
fortune will be affected. A favounte omen is the simple 
device of taking some rice or juari in the hand and counting 
the grains Contrary to the usual rule, even numbers are 
considered lucky and odd ones unlucky If the first result 
is unsatisfactoiy a second or third trial may be made If 
a winnowing basket or millstone be let fall and drop to the 
right hand it is a lucky omen, and similarly if a flower from 
Devi’s garland should fall to the right side The bellowing 
of cows, the mewing of a cat, the howling of a jackal and 
sneezing are othei unlucky omens If a snake passes from 
left to right it is a bad omen and if from right to left a good 
one A man must not sleep with his head on the thieshold 
of a house or in the doorway of a tent under penalty of a 
fine of Rs 2-8 , the only explanation given of this rule is 
that such a position is unlucky because a corpse is carried 
out acioss the threshold A similar penalty is imposed if 
he falls down before his wife even by accident A Pardhi, 
with the exception of members of the Sesodia clan, must 
never sleep on a cot, a fine of five rupees being imposed for 
a bieach of this rule A man who has once caught a deer 
must not again have the hair of his head touched by a razor, 
and thus the Pardhis may be recognised by their long and 
unkempt locks A breach of this rule is punished with a 
fine of fifteen rupees, but it is not observed everywhere 
A woman must never step across the rope or peg of a tent, 
nor upon the place where the blood of a deer has flowed on 
to the giound During her monthly period of impurity a 
woman must not cross a river nor sit m a boat A Paidhi 
will never kill or sell a dog and they will not hunt wild dogs 
even if money is offered to them This is probably because 
they look upon the wild dog as a fellow-hunter, and consider 
that to do him injury would bring ill-luck upon themselves 
A Pardhi has also theoretically a care for the preservation 
of game When he has caught a number of birds m his 
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tiap, he will let a pair of them loose so that they may go 
on biecding Women aic not permitted to take any pait 
in the work of hunting, but aie confined stuctly to then 
household duties A woman who kicks her husband’s stick 
is fined Rs 2-S The butt end of the stick is employed 
for mixing vegetables and other purposes, but the meaning 
of the rule is not clcai unless one of its uses is for the 
enforcement of conjugal discipline A Paidhi may not 
swear by a dog, a cat or a squiriel Their most solemn 
oath is in the name of their deity Gutaiya Deo, and it is 
behe\cd that any one who falsely takes this oath will become 
a leper The Phans Paidhis may not travel in a railway 
train, and some of them are forbidden even to use a cart or 
othei conveyance 

In dress and appearance the Pardhis aie disieputable 5 Dress, 
and duty Their fcatuies are dark and then han matted and s°°^i nnd 

unkempt They never wear shoes and say that they aie customs 

protected by a special promise of the goddess Devi to then 
first ancestor that no insect or reptile in the forests should 
mjuie them The truth is, no doubt, that shoes would make 
it impossible for them to appioach their game without 
disturbing it, and from long practice the soles of their feet 
become impervious to thorns and minoi injuries Similarly 
the Langoti Pardhis arc so called because they wear only a 
narrow strip of cloth round the loins, the leason probably 
being that a long one would impede them by flapping and 
catching in the biushwood But the explanation which 
they themselves give , 1 a somewhat curious one m view 
of their appearance, is that an ordinary dhoti or loin-cloth , 
if worn might become soiled and therefore unlucky Their 
women do not have their noses pierced and never wear 
spangles or other marks on the forehead The Pardhis still 
obtain fire by igniting a piece of cotton with flint and iron 
Mr Sewell notes that their women eat at the same time 
as the men, instead of aftei them as among most Hindus 
They explain this custom by saying that on one occasion 
a woman tried to poison her husband and it was therefore 
adopted as a precaution against similai attempts , but no 
doubt it has always pi evaded, and the more orthodox 
1 Baar Census Report (18S1), p 135 
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piaclicc would be almost incompatible with their gipsy 
life Simiiai leasons of convenience account for their 
custom of celebialmg mamages all the year lound and 
neglecting the Hindu close season of the four months 
of the rams They tiavel about with little huts made 
of matting, which can be i oiled up and earned off in a 
few minutes If lain comes on they seek shelter m the 
neaiest village 1 In some localities the caste eat no food 
cooked with butter or oil They are usually considered 
as an impuie caste, whose touch is a defilement to Hindus. 
Brahmans do not officiate at their ceremonies, though the 
Paidhis icsort to the village Joshi or astiologer to have 
a propitious date indicated foi marriages They have to 
pay for such services in money, as Brahmans usually refuse 
to accept even uncooked giain from them After child- 
birth women are held to be impure and foi bidden to cook 
for then families foi a penod varying from six weeks 
to six months Dui mg their periodical impurity they 
aie secluded for four, six 01 eight days, the Pardhis 
obseiving very strict rules in these matters, as is not 
infrequently the case with the lowest castes Their caste 
meetings, Mi Sewell states, aie known as Deokaria or 
* An act perfoi med in honour of God ’ , at these meetings 
arrangements for expeditions aie discussed and caste 
disputes decided The penalty for social offences is a fine 
of a specified quantity of liquor, the liquor provided by 
male and female delinquents being drunk by the men and 
women respectively The punishment for adultery in either 
sex consists in cutting off a piece of the left eai with a razoi, 
and a man guilty of intercourse with a prostitute is punished 
as if he had committed adultery The Pardhi women are 
said to be virtuous 

The Pardhis still preserve the primitive method of trial 
by ordeal If a woman is suspected of misconduct she is 
made to pick a pice com out of boiling oil , or a pfpal leaf 
is placed on her hand and a red-hot axe laid over it, and if 
her hand is burnt or she refuses to stand the test she is pro- 
nounced guilty Or, in the case of a man, the accused is 
made to dive into water , and as he dives an arrow is shot 
1 Bombay Ethnogi aphic Siti~vey, art Pardhi 
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fiom a bow A swift lunner fetches and brings back the 
arrow, and if the divei can lemam under water until the 
runner has returned he is held to be innocent In Nimar, 
if an unmarried gill becomes pregnant, two cakes of dough 
are prepared, a piece of silver being placed in one and a lump 
of coal in the other The gnl takes one of the cakes, and if 
it is found to contain the coal she is expelled from the com- 
munity, while if she chooses the piece of silver, she is par- 
doned and made over to one of the caste The idea of the 
ordeal is apparently to decide the question whether her 
condition was caused by a Pardhi or an outsider 

The Phans Paidhis hunt all kinds of buds and the smaller 7 Method 
animals with the phanda or snare Mr Ball describes then ^ lr ^ tchmj 
piocedure as follows 1 “For peacock, saras crane and 
bustard they have a long series of nooses, each provided 
with a wooden peg and all connected with a long string 
The tension necessary to keep the nooses open is affoided 
by a slender slip of antelope’s horn (very much resembling 
whalebone), which foims the core of the loop Provided 
with several sets of these nooses, a trained bullock and a 
shield - like cloth screen dyed buff and pierced with 
eye - holes, the bird - catcher sets out for the jungle, and 
on seeing a flock of pea- fowl circles round them under 
cover of the screen and the bullock, which he guides by a 
nose-strmg The birds feed on undisturbed, and the man 
rapidly pegs out his long strings of nooses, and when all are 
properly disposed, moves round to the opposite side of the 
buds and shows himself, when they of course run off, and 
one or more getting their feet in the nooses fall forwards 
and flap on the ground , the man immediately captures 
them, knowing that if the strain is relaxed the nooses will 
open and permit of the bird’s escape Very cruel practices 
are m vogue with these people with reference to the cap- 
tured birds, in order to keep them alive until a purchaser is 
found The peacocks have a feather passed through the 
eyelids, by which means they are effectually blinded, while 
in the case of smaller birds both the legs and wings are 
broken ” Deer, hares and even pig are also caught by a 
strong rope with running nooses For smaller birds the 
1 Jungle Life rn India , pp 586-587 
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appliance is a little lack about four inches high with uprights 
a few inches apait, between each of which is hung a noose 
Anothei appliance mentioned by Mi Ball is a set of long 
conical bag nets, which are kept open by hooks and piovided 
with a pair of folding doors The Pardhi has also a whistle 
made of deer-hoin, with which he can imitate the call of 
the buds Tree buds are caught with bird-lime as described 
by Su G. Gneison 1 The Baheha has several long shafts 
of bamboos called ndl or udr, which are tied together like 
a fishing rod, the endmost one being covered with bird-lime 
Concealing himself behind his bamboo screen the Baheha 
approaches the bird and when near enough stukes and 
secures it with his rod , or he may spread some gram out at 
a shoit distance, and as the birds are hopping about over it 
he intioduces the pole, giving it a zig-zag movement and 
imitating as fai as possible the progicssof a snake Having 
brought the point near one of the birds, which is fascinated by 
its stealthy appioach, he suddenly jerks it into its breast and 
then drawing it to him, releases the poor palpitating creature, 
putting it away in his bag, and lecommences the same opera- 
tion This method does not lequire the use of bird-lime 
The manner in which the Chita Paidhis use the hunting 
leopaid ( Fells jubata ) for catching deer has often been de- 
scribed 2 The leopard is caught full-grown by a noose in 
the manner related above Its neck is first clasped m a 
wooden vice until it is half-strangled, and its feet are then 
bound with ropes and a cap slipped over its head It is par- 
tially starved for a time, and being always fed by the same 
man, after a month or so it becomes tame and learns to 
know its master It is then led through villages held by 
ropes on each side to accustom it to the presence of human 
beings On a hunting party the leopard is carried on a 
cart, hooded, and, being approached from down wind, the 
deer allow the cart to get fairly close to them The Indian 
antelope or black-buck are the usual quarry, and as these 
frequent cultivated land, they regaid country carts without 
suspicion The hood is then taken off and the leopard 

1 Peasant Life in Bihai , p So P 97 The account there given is 

quoted in the Chhmdwara Distnct 

2 See Jerdon's /J lammah of India , Gazetteei, pp 16-17 
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springs fonvaid at the game with extieme velocity, peihaps 
exceeding that which any other quadruped possesses The 
accounts given by Jeidon say that for the moment its speed 
is eieatei than that of a lace-hoi se It cannot maintain this 
for more than three or four hundied yaids, however, and if 
in that distance the animal has not seized its piey, it relin- 
quishes the pursuit and stalks about in a towering passion 
The Pardhis say that when it misses the game the leopard 
is as sulky as a human being and sometimes refuses food for 
a couple of days If successful in the pursuit, it seizes the 
antelope by the throat , the kepeer then comes up, and cut- 
ting the animal’s thioat collects some of the blood in the 
wooden ladle with which the leopard is always fed , this is 
offered to him, and dropping his hold he laps it up eagerly, 
when the hood is cleverly slipped on again 

The conducting of the cheetah fiom its cage to the 
chase is by no means an easy matter The keeper leads 
him along, as he would a large dog, with a chain , and for 
a time as they scamper over the country the leopard goes 
willingly enough , but if anything arrests his attention, some 
noise from the forest, some scented trail upon the ground, 
he moves more slowly, throws his head aloft and peers 
savagely round A few more minutes peihaps and he would 
be unmanageable The keeper, however, is prepared for the 
emergency He holds in his left hand a cocoanut shell, 
sprinkled on the inside with salt , and by means of a handle 
affixed to the shell he puts it at once over the nose of the 
cheetah The animal licks the salt, loses the scent, forgets 
the object which ai rested his attention, and is led quietly 
along again 1 

For hunting stags, tame stags were formerly used as 9 Decoy 
decoys according to the method described as follows “ We stags 
had about a dozen trained stags, all males, with us These, 
well acquainted with the object for which they weie sent 
forward, advanced at a gentle trot over the open ground 
towards the skirt of the wood They weie observed at 
once by the watchers of the herd, and the boldest of the 
wild animals advanced to meet them Whether the inten- 
tion was to welcome them peacefully or to do battle for their 
1 Private Life of an Eastern King, p 75 
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pasturage I cannot tell , but in a few minutes the two parties 
wcic engaged in a furious contest Head to head, antlers 
to antleis, the tame dcci and the wild fought with great fury. 
Each of the tame animals, every one of them laige and for- 
midable, was closely engaged in contest with a wild adversary, 
standing chiefly on the defensive, not in any feigned battle 
01 mimiciy of war but in a hard-fought combat We now 
made oui appearance in the open ground on horseback, 
advancing towards the scene of conflict The deer on the 
shuts of the wood, seeing us, took to flight, but those 
actually engaged maintained their ground and continued the 
contest In the meantime a party of native huntsmen, sent 
for the purpose, giadually diew near to the wild stags, getting 
in between them and the forest What their object was we 
were not at the time aware , in truth it was not one that 
we could have appioved or encouraged They made their 
way into the leai of the wild stags, which weie still combat- 
ing too fiercely to mind them , they approached the animals, 
and with a skilful cut of their long knives the pooi warriors 
fell hamstrung We felt pity for the noble animals as we 
saw them fall helplessly on the ground, unable longer to 
continue the contest and pushed down of course by the 
decoy-stags Once down, they were unable to rise again ” 1 
io Hawks Hawks were also used in a very ingenious fashion to 
pievent duck from flying away when put upon water “The 
trained hawks were now brought into requisition, and mar- 
vellous it was to see the instinct with which they seconded 
the efforts of their traineis The ordinary hawking of the 
heion we had at a later period of this expedition , but the 
use now made of the animal was altogether different, and 
displayed infinitely more sagacity than one would suppose 
likely to be possessed by such an animal These were 
trained especially for the purpose for which they were now 
employed A flight of ducks — thousands of birds — were 
enticed upon the water as before by scattering corn over it 
The hawks were then let fly, four 01 five of them We made 
our appearance openly upon the bank, guns m hand, and 
the living swarm of birds rose at once into the air The 
hawks circled above them, however, m a rapid 1 evolving 
1 Pnvaie Life, of an Eastern King, pp 69, 71 
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flight and they dared not ascend high Thus was 0111 piey 
letained flultcimg in mid-au, until hundieds had paid the 
penalty with then lives Only pictuie in youi mind’s eye 
the ending hawks above gyiatmg monotonously, the fluttei- 
ing captives in mid-au, datting now r here, now'- theie to escape, 
and still cow f aid-likc huddling together, and the motley 
gioup of spoitsmen on the bank and you have the w'hole 
scene befoie you at once” 1 

For catching crocodile, a method by w'hich as alieady n 
stated one gioup of the Patdhis earn their livelihood, a laige ^ s r ° c n ° g dlle 
double hook is used, baited with a piece of putnd deer’s 
flesh and attached to a hempen lope 70 01 80 feet long 
When the crocodile has sw'allow'ed the hook, tw r enty 01 thnty 
persons drag the animal out of the water and it is despatched 
with axes Crocodiles aie hunted only in the months of 
Pus (Decembei), Magh (January) and Chait (March), 
when they ate generally fat and yield plenty of oil The 
flesh is cut into pieces and stcw r ed over a slow fhe, when it 
exudes a watery oil This is strained and sold in bottles 
at a rupee a seei (2 lbs) It is used as an embiocation for 
iheumatism and foi neck galls of cattle The Pardhis do 
not eat crocodile’s flesh 

A body of Paidhis aie sometimes employed by all the 12 Other 
cultivators of a village jointly for the purpose of w'atching 
the spnng crops during the day and keeping black-buck out crimm-ii 
of them They do this peihaps for two or thiee months P ractlces 
and receive a fixed quantity of gram. The Takankais are 
legularly employed as village servants in Berar and travel 
about roughening the stones of the household giindtng-mills 
when their sui faces have worn smooth For this they re- 
ceive an annual contribution of giam fiom each household 
The caste generally have criminal tendencies and Mr Sewell 
states, that “ The Langoti Pardhis and Takankars are the 
worst offenders Ordinarily when committing dacoity they 
are armed with sticks and stones only In digging through 
a wall they geneially leave a thin strip at which the leader 
caiefully listens before finally bursting through Then w'hen 
the hole has been made large enough, he strikes a match 
and holding it m front of him so that his features are shielded 
1 Pnvate Life of an Eastern King, pp 39 40 
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has a good suivey of the room before entering. As a 
mlc, they do not divide the property on or near the scene 
of the crime, but take it home. Generally it is carried by 
one of the gang well behind the rest so as to enable it to be 
hidden if the paity is challenged” In Bombay they openly 
10b the standing crops, and the landlords stand in such awe 
of them that they secure then goodwill by submitting to a 
lcgulai system of blackmail 1 

1 Bombay Ethnographic Survey , ibidem 
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Parja. — A small tribe, 1 originally an offshoot of the 
Gonds, who reside in the centre and east of the Bastar 
State and the adjoining Jaipur zamindari of Madras They 
number about 13,000 persons in the Central Provinces and 
92,000 in Madias, where they are also known as Poroja 
The name Parja appears to be derived from the Sanskrit 
Parja, a subject The following notice of it is taken from 
the Madras Census Report 2 of 1871 “The term Parja is, 
as Mr Carmichael has pointed out, merely a corruption of a 
Sanskrit term signifying a subject , and it is understood as 
such by the people themselves, who use it in contradistinc- 
tion to a free hillman Formerly, says a tradition that runs 
through the whole tribe, Rajas and Parjas were brothers, 
but the Rajas took to riding horses or, as the Barenja 
Parjas put it, sitting still, and we became carriers of burdens 
and Parjas It is quite certain m fact that the teim Parja 
is not a tribal denomination, but a class denomination , and 
it may be fitly rendered by the familiar epithet of lyot Theie 
is no doubt, however, that by far the greater number of 
these Parjas are akm to the Khonds of the Ganj'am Maliahs 
They are thrifty, hardworking cultivators, undisturbed by the 
intestinal broils which their cousins m the north engage in, 

1 This article is based on papers by Mr Panda Baijnath and other officers of 
the Bastar State 2 By Dr Cornish 
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and they beat in then bt casts an inalienable leveicnce for their 
soil, the value of which they aic lapidly becoming acquainted 
with Then ancient lights to these lands are acknowledged 
by colonists fiom among the Aryans, and when a dispute 
arises about the boundaries of a field possessed by recent 
artivals a Paija is usually called m to point out the ancient 
landmaiks Gadbas aie also icpresented as indigenous from 
the long lapse of years that they have been in the country, 
but they are by no means of the patriarchal type that 
chaiactenscs the Parjas” 

In Bastar the caste are also known as Dhurwa, which 
may be derived fiom Dhur, the name applied to the body 
of Gonds as opposed to the Raj-Gonds In Bastar, Dhurwa 
now conveys the sense of a headman of a village The 
tube have thiee divisions, Thakata or Tagara, Peng and 
Mudaia, of which only the first is found in Bastar. Thakara 
appears to be a coiruption of Thakur, a lord, and the two 
names point to the conclusion that the Parjas were foimerly 
dominant in this tract They themselves have a story, 
somewhat lesembling the one quoted above from Madras, 
to the effect that their ancestor was the elder brother of the 
first Raja of Bastar when he lived in Madras, to the south 
of Waiangal From there he had to flee on account of an 
invasion of the Muhammadans, and was accompanied by 
the goddess Danteshwari, the tutelaiy deity of the Rajas of 
Bastar In accordance with the command of the goddess 
the younger biother was consideied as the Raja and rode 
on a horse, while the elder went before him carrying their 
baggage At Bhadrachallam they met the Bhatras, and 
further on the Halbas The goddess followed them, guiding 
their steps, but she strictly enjoined on the Raja not to look 
behind him so as to see her But when they came to the 
sands of the rivers Sankam and Dankani, the tinkle of the 
anklets of the goddess could not be heard for the sand 
The Raja therefore looked behind him to see if she was 
following, on which she said that she could go no more with 
him, but he was to march as far as he could and then settle 
down The two brothers settled in Bastar, where the 
descendants of the younger became the ruling clan, and 
those of the elder were their servants, the Parjas The 
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story indicates, peihaps, that the Parjas were the original 
Gond inhabitants and rulers of the country, and weie 
supplanted by a later immigration of the same tribe, who 
reduced them to subjection, and became Raj - Gonds 
Possibly the first transfer of powei was effected by the 
marriage of an immigrant into a Parja Raja’s family, as so 
often happened with these old dynasties The Parjas still 
talk about the Rani of Bastar as their Bohn or 'younger 
bi other’s wife,’ and the custom is probably based on some 
such legend The Madras account of them as the arbiters 
of boundary disputes points to the same conclusion, as this 
function is invariably assigned to the oldest residents m any 
locality The Parjas appear to be Gonds and not Khonds 
Their sept names are Gondi words, and their language is a 
form of Gondi, called after them Parji Parji has hitherto 
been considered a form of Bhatri, but Sir G Grierson 1 has 
now classified the latter as a dialect of the Uriya language, 
while Parji remains ‘A local and very corrupt vanation of 
Gondi, considerably mixed with Hindi forms ’ While then 
the Paijas, m Bastar at any rate, must be held to be a 
branch of the Gonds, they may have a consideiable ad- 
mixture of the Khonds, or other tribes m different localities, 
as the rules of marriage aie very loose m this part of the 
country 2 

The tribe have exogamous totemistic septs, as Bagh a 
tiger, Kachhim a tortoise, Bokda a goat, Netam a dog, 
Gohi a big lizard, Pandki a dove and so on If a man 
kills accidentally the animal after which his sept is named, 
the earthen cooking-pots of his household are thrown away, 
the clothes are washed, and the house is punfied with water 
m which the baik of the mango or jaimm z tree has been 
steeped This is in sign of mourning, as it is thought that 
such an act will bring misfortune If a man of the snake 
sept kills a snake accidentally, he places a piece of new yarn 
on his head, praying for foigiveness, and deposits the body 
on an anthill, where snakes aie supposed to live If a man 
of the goat sept eats goat’s flesh, it is thought that he will 

1 Linguistic Survey, vol ix p 554, were originally one tribe, and the fact 

\ol 11 part 11 pp 434 ff that the Parjas have affinities with both 

2 In the article on Gond it is sug- of them appears to support this view 
gested that the Gonds and Khonds 3 Eugenia jambolana 
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become blind at once A Paija will not touch the body of 
his totem-animal when dead, and if he secs any one killing 
oi teasing it when alive, he will go away out of sight It is 
said that a man of the Kachhim sept once found a tortoise 
while on a journey, and leaving it undisturbed, passed on 
When the loiloisc died it was reborn m the man’s belly and 
ttoubled him gieatly, and since then eveiy Parja is liable to 
be afflicted in the same way in the side of the abdomen, 
the disease which is pioduced being in fact enlarged spleen 
The toitoise told the man that as he had left it lying by the 
road, and had not devoted it to any useful purpose, he was 
afflicted in this way Consequently, when a man of the 
Kachhim sept finds a tortoise nowadays, he gives it to 
somebody else who can cut it up The stoiy is interesting 
as a legend of the origin of spleen, but has apparently been 
invented as an excuse for killing the sacred animal 

Marnage is prohibited in theory between members of 
the same sept But as the number of septs is rather small, 
the rule is not adhered to, and members of the same sept 
aie permitted to marry so long as they do not come from 
the same village, the original rule of exogamy being 
perhaps thus exemplified The proposal for a match is 
made by the boy’s father, who first offers a cup of liquor to 
the girl’s fathei in the bazai, and subsequently explains his 
errand If the girl’s father, after consulting with his family) 
disapproves of the match, he returns an equal quantity of 
liquor to the boy’s father m token of his decision The girl 
is usually consulted, and asked if she would like to marry 
her suitor, but not much regard is had to her opinion If she 
dislikes him, however, she usually runs away from him after 
a short interlude of married life If a girl becomes pregnant 
with a caste-fellow before marriage, he is required to take 
her, and give to the family the presents which he would 
make to them on a regular marriage The man can sub- 
sequently be properly married to some other woman, but 
the girl cannot be married at all If a girl is seduced by a 
man outside the caste, she is made over to him It IS 
essential for a man to be properly married at least once, 
and an old bachelor will sometimes go through the form of 
being wedded to his maternal uncle’s daughter, even though 
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she may be an infant If no proposal for marriage is made 
foi a gnl, she is sometimes handed over informally to any 
man who likes to take her, and who is willing to give as 
much foi her as the patents would leceive for a legular 
marnage A short time before the wedding, the boy’s 
fathei sends a considerable quantity of rice to the girl’s 
father, and on the day before he sends a calf, a pot of 
liquoi, fifteen annas worth of coppei com, and a new cloth 
The bndegroom’s expenses aie about Rs 50, and the bride’s 
about Rs 10 

At weddings the tribe have a dance called Surcha, for 4 Mar- 
which the men wear a particular dress consisting of a long ^nce 
coat, a turban and two or three scarves thrown loosely over 
the shouldeis Strings of little bells are tied about the feet, 
and garlands of beads round the neck , sometimes men and 
women dance separately, and sometimes both sexes togethei 
in a long line or a circle Music is provided by bamboo 
flutes, drums and an iron instrument something like a flute 
As they dance, songs are sung in the form of question and 
answer between the lines of men and women, usually of a 
somewhat indecent character The following short specimen 
may be given — 

Man If you are willing to go with me we will both follpw the 
officer’s elephant If I go back without you my heart can have no rest 

Woman Who dare take me away fiom my husband while the 
Company is reigning My husband will beat me and who will pay him 
the compensation ? 

Man You had better make up your mind to go with me I will 
ask the Treasurer for some money and pay it to youi husband as 
compensation 

Woman Very well, I will make leady some food, and will run away 
with you m the next blight fortnight 

These dialogues often, it is said, lead to quarrels between 
husband and wife, as the husband cannot rebuke his wife in 
the assembly Sometimes the women fall m love with men 
in the dance, and afterwards run away with them 

The marnage takes place at the boy’s house, wnere two 5 Nuptial 
marnage-sheds are made It is noticeable that the bride on ceremon J r 
going to the bridegroom’s house to be married is accom- 
panied only by hei female relatives, no man of her family 
being allowed to be with her This is probably a remims- 
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cencc of the old custom of matriage by capture, as in former 
times she was earned off by force, the opposition of her 
male relatives having been quelled In memory of this the 
men still do not countenance the wedding procession by 
then piesence The budal couple are made to sit down 
togethei on a mat, and from three to seven pots of cold 
watci aic poured over them About a week after the 
wedding the couple go to a market with their friends, and 
aftci walking lound it they all sit down and drink liquor 
The reman lage of widows is permitted, and a widow is 
ptactically compelled to many her late husband’s younger 
biother, if he has one If she persistently refuses to do so, 
in spite of the strongest pressure, her parents turn her out 
of their house In order to be married the woman goes to 
the man’s house with some friends , they sit together on the 
ground, and the friends apply the tika or sign by touching 
then foiehcads with diy rice A man can divorce his wife 
if she is of bad charactei, or if she is supposed to be under 
an unfavoutable stai, or if her childien die in infancy A 
divoiced woman can marry again as if she were a widow 
The Patjas woiship the class of divinities of the hills 
and forests usually revered among primitive tribes, as well 
as Danteshwari, the tutelaiy goddess of Bastar On the 
day that sowing begins they offer a fowl to the field, first 
placing some giams of rice before it If the fowl eats the 
lice they piognosticate a good haivest, and if not the reverse 
A few members of the tribe belong to the Ramanandi sect, 
and on this account a little extra attention is paid to them 
If such a one is invited to a feast he is given a wooden seat, 
while others sit on the ground It is said that a few yeais 
ago a man became a Kablrpanthi, but he subsequently went 
blind and his son died, and since this event the sect is 
absolutely without adherents Most villages have a Sirha or 
man who is possessed by the deity, and his advice is taken in 
religious matters, such as the detection of witches Another 
official is called Medha Gantia or ‘ The Counter of posts ’ 
He appoints the days for weddings, calculating them by 
counting on his fingers, and also fixes auspicious days for the 
construction of a house or for the commencement of sowing 
It is probable that in former times he kept count of the days 
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by numbenng posts 01 ticcs When 1am is wanted the people 
fix a piece of wood into the giound, calling it Bhlmsen Deo 
01 King of the Clouds They pout water over it and pi ay to 
it, asking foi lain Eveiy ) eai, after the ciops aie hai vested, 
they woiship the livers or sticams in the ullage A snake, 
a jackal, a haie and a dog wagging its ears aie unlucky 
objects to sec when staiting on a journey, and also a dust 
devil blowing along in fionl They do not kill wild dogs, 
because they say that tigers avoid the forests wheie these 
leside, and some of them hold that a tigei on meeting a 
wild dog climbs a tiee to get out of his way Wednesday 
and Thuisday aie lucky days foi staiting on a journey, and 
the operations of sowing, leaping and threshing should be 
commenced and completed on one of these days When a 
man intends to build a house he places a number of sets of 
thiee giains of rice, one testing on the other two, on the 
giound in diffeient places Each set is covered by a leaf-cup 
with some earth to hold it down Next moining the grains 
aie inspected, and if the top one has fallen down the site 
is consideied to be luck}' 1 , as indicating that the earth is 
wishful to bear the buiden of a house in this place A 
house should face to the east or west, and not to the north or 
south Similaily, the roads leading out of the village should 
run east or west from the staiting-point The principal 
festivals of the Parjas are the Haieli 1 oi feast of the new 
vegetation in July, the Nawakhani 2 oi feast of the new rice 
ciop m August or September, and the Am Nawakhani or that 
of the new mango crop m April oi May At the feasts the 
new season’s crop should be eaten, but if no fresh lice has 
upened, they touch some of the old gram with a blade of a 
growing rice-plant, and considei that it has become the new 
crop On these occasions ancestois are worshipped by 
members of the family only inside the house, and offenngs of 
the new crops ate made to them 

The dead aie invariably buried, the corpse being laid 8 D 1S posai 
in the ground with head to the east and feet to the west ofthe 
This is probably the most primitive burial, it being supposed 
that the region of the dead is towards the west, as the setting 

1 Hareli, lit ‘ the season of greenness ’ 

2 Nawakhani, lit ‘ the new eating ’ 
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sun disappcdis m that dncction The coipse is therefore 
laid in the giavc with the feet to the west ready to start on 
its journey. Mcmbeis of the tribe who have imbibed Hindu 
ideas now occasionally lay the coipse with the head to the 
noith in the dncction of the Ganges Rice-giuel, water and 
a tooth-stick aic placed on the giave nightly for some days 
aftei death. As an intei esting parallel instance, near home, 
of the belief that the soul starts on a long journey after 
death, the following passage may be quoted fiom Mr Gomme’s 
Folkloie “Among the superstitions of Lancashire is one 
which tells us of a lingering belief in a long journey after 
death, when food is necessaiy to support the soul A man 
having died of apoplexy at a public dinner neai Manchester, 
one of the company was heard to remark, ‘ Well, poor Joe, 
God rest his soul 1 He has at least gone to his long rest 
wi* a belly full o’ good meat, and that’s some consolation 1 ’ 
And perhaps a still more remarkable instance is that of the 
woman buried in Cuiton Church, near Rochestei, who directed 
by her will that the coffin was to have a lock and key, the 
key being placed in her dead hand, so that she might be able 
to release herself at pleasure ” 1 

After the burial a dead fish is brought on a leaf-plate to 
the mourners, who touch it, and are paitly purified The 
meaning of this rite, if there be any, is not known After 
the period of mourning, which varies from three to nine days, 
is over, the mourners and their relatives must attend the 
next weekly bazar, and there offer liquor and sweets in the 
name of the dead man, who upon this becomes ranked 
among the ancestors 

The Parjas are cultivators, and grow rice and other crops 
in the ordinary mannei Many of them are village headmen, 
and to these the term Dhurwa is more particularly applied 
The tribe will eat fowls, pig, monkeys, the large lizard, 
field-rats, and bison and wild buffalo, but they do not eat 
carnivorous animals, crocodiles, snakes or jackals Some 
of them eat beef while others have abjured it, and they will 
not accept the leavings of others They are not considered 
to be an impure caste If any man or woman belonging to 
a higher caste has a liaison with a Parja, and is on that 
1 Folklore as a Ihstoi ical Science (G L Gomme), pp 191, 192 
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account expelled fiom their own caste, he 01 she can be 
admitted as a Parja In then other customs and diess and 
ornaments the tube lesemble the Gonds of Bastai Women 
aie tattooed on the chest and aims with patterns of dots 
The young men sometimes wear their han long, and tie it in 
a bunch behind, secuied by a strip of cloth 
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Pasi, Passi. 1 — A Dravidian occupational caste of northern 
India, whose heieditaiy employment is the tapping of the 
palmy 1 a, date and othei palm trees for their sap The 
name is denvcd fiom the Sanskrit pdshika, ‘ One who uses 
a noose/ and the Hindi pas 01 pdsa, a noose. It is a curious 
fact that when the fust immigrant Parsis from Persia landed 
in Gujarat they took to the occupation of tapping palm 
trees, and the poorer of them still follow it The resem- 
blance in the name, however, can presumably be nothing 
moie than a coincidence The total strength of the Pasis 
in India is about a million and a half persons, nearly all 
of whom belong to the United Provinces and Bihar In 
the Central Provinces they number 3500, and reside 
principally in the Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad Districts 
The caste is now largely occupational, and is connected 
with the Bhars, Arakhs, Khatiks and other Dravidian groups 
of low status But in the past they seem to have been of 
some importance m Oudh “ All through Oudh/’ Mr Crooke 
states, “ they have traditions that they were lords of the 
country, and that their kings reigned in the Districts of 
Kheri, Hardoi and Unao Ramkot, where the town of 
Bangarmau in Unao now stands, is said to have been one 
of their chief strongholds The last of the Pasi lords of 

1 Based principally on Mr Crooke’s article on the caste m his Tribes and 
Castes of the N01 th-lVestei n Provinces and Oudh 
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Ramkot, Raja Santhai, thiew off hw allegiance to Kanauj 
and lcfuscd to pay tubute On this Raja Jaichand gave 
his country to the Banaphai heioes Alha and Udal, and 
they attacked and destioycd Ramkot, leaving it the shape- 
less mass of ruins which it now is” Similai tiaditions 
prevail m othei parts of Oudh. It is also recorded that 
the Rajpasis, the highest division of the caste, claim descent 
fiom Tilokchand, the eponymous heio of the Bais Rajputs 
It would appeal then that the Pasis weie a Dravidian tribe 
who held a pait of Oudh before it was conquered by the 
Rajputs As the designation of Pasi is an occupational 
term and is derived fiom the Sanskrit, it would seem that 
the tribe must foimcily have had some other name, or thej' 
may be an occupational offshoot of the Bhais In favour 
of this suggestion it may be noted that the Bhars also have 
strong traditions of their foimet dominance in Oudh Thus 
S11 C Elliott states m his Chiomclcs of Unao x that after 
the close of the heroic age, when Ajodhya was held by the 
Surajvansi Rajputs undei the great Rama, we find after 
an interval of historic darkness that Ajodhya has been 
destioyed, the Surajvansis utterly banished, and a large 
extent of country is being ruled over by aborigines called 
Cheros in the far east, Bhars in the centre and Rajpasis in the 
west Again, in Kheri the Pasis always claim kindred with 
the Bhars , 2 and in Mlizapur 3 the local Pasis lepresent the 
Bhars as merely a subcaste of their own tribe, though this 
is denied by the Bhars themselves It seems therefore a 
not improbable hypothesis that the Pasis and peihaps also 
the kindred tribe of Arakhs are functional groups formed 
from the Bhar tribe For a discussion of the early history 
of this impoitant tube the reader must be leferred to Mr 
Crooke’s excellent article 

The following tradition is related by the Pasis them- 2 Brah-, 
selves in Mlrzapur and the Central Provinces One dav , manical 

• „ J legends 

a man was going to kill a number of cows Parasurama 
was at that time practising austerities m the jungles Hear- 
ing the cries of the sacred animals he rushed to their 
assistance, but the cow-killer was aided by his fi lends So 

1 Quoted in Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, art Bhar 
2 Art Pasi, para 3 3 Art Bhar, para 4 
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Paiasuiama made five men out of kusha grass and bought 
them to life by letting diops of Ins pcispiration fall upon 
them Hence aiosc the name Pasi, from the Hindi pashm, 
sweat The men thus cicated lescucd the cows Then 
they letuined to Paiasuiama and asked him to provide 
them with a wife. Just at that moment a Kayasth girl 
was passing by, and hci Paiasuiama seized and made over 
to the Pasis Fiom them sprang the ICaithwas subcaste 
Anothei legend 1 elated by Mr Crooke tells that during 
the time Paiasuiama was incarnate there was an austere 
devotee called Kuphal who was asked by Brahma to demand 
of him a boon, whereupon he lequested that he might be 
peifccted in the ait of thieving His request was granted, 
and there is a well-known verse regaidmg the devotions of 
Kuphal, the pith of which is that the mention of the name 
of Kuphal, who leceived a boon from Brahma, removes all 
feai of thieves , and the mention of his three wives — Maya 
(illusion), Nidra (sleep), and Moham (enchantment) — deprives 
thieves of success in then attempts against the property of 
those who lepeat these names Kuphal is apparently the 
progenitor of the caste, and the legend is intended to show 
how the position of the Pasis in the Hindu cosmos or order 
of society according to the caste system has been divinely 
ordained and sanctioned, even to the recognition of theft as 
their hereditary pursuit 

Whatever their origin may have been the composition 
of the caste is now of a very mixed nature Several names 
of othei castes, as Gujar, Gual or AhJr, Arakh, Khatlk, 
Bahelia, Bhil and Bania, are returned as divisions of the 
Pasis m the United Provinces Like all migratory castes 
they are split into a number of small groups, whose constitu- 
tion is probably not very definite The principal subcastes 
m the Central Provinces are the Rajpasis or highest class, 
who probably were at one time landowners , the Kaithwas 
or Kaithmas, supposed to be descended from a Kayasth, as 
already related , the Tirsuha, who take their name from the 
tnsiila or three-bladed knife used to pierce the stem of the 
palm tree , the Bahelia or hunters, and Chiriyamar or 
fowlers , the Ghudchadha or those who ride on ponies, these 
being probably saises or horse -keepers , the Khatlk 01 
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butcheis and Gujai 01 giazieis, and the Mangta 01 beggais, 
these being the bards and genealogists of the caste, who beg 
fiom then clients and take food from their hands , they aie 
looked down on by the othei Pasis 

In the Central Piovinces the tube have now no exoga- 4 Mar- 
mous gioups, they avoid mainage with blood lelations as ” ! }®° and 
far back as then memoiy canics them. At then weddings customs 
the couple walk lound the srawan 01 heavy log of wood, 
which is dragged over the fields before sowing to break up 
the laiger clods of eaith In the absence of this an oidinary 
plough 01 hanow will serve as a substitute, though why the 
Pasis should impart a distinctively agricultural implement 
into their mainage ceiemony is not clear Like the Gonds, 
the Pasis celebiate their weddings at the bridegroom’s house 
and not at the bnde’s Before the wedding the bridegroom’s 
mother goes and sits ovei a well, taking with her seven wad 
cakes 1 and stalks of the plant The bridegroom walks 

seven times round the well, and at each turn the parapet is 
maiked with red and white clay and his mothei throws 
one of the cakes and stalks into the well Finally, the 
mother threatens to throw herself into the well, and the 
bridegroom begs her not to do so, piomising that he will 
serve and support her Divoice and the remairiage of 
widows are freefy permitted Conjugal morality is some- 
what lax, and Mr Crooke quotes a leport from Pertabgarh 
to the effect that if a woman of a tribe become pregnant 
by a stranger and the child be bom in the house of her 
father 01 husband, it will be accepted as a Pasi of pure 
blood and admitted to all tribal privileges The bodies of 
adults may be buried or burnt as convenient, but those of 
children or of persons dying fiom smallpox, cholera or 
snake-bite aie always buried Mourning is observed during 
ten days for a man and nine days for a woman, while 
children who die unmained aie not mourned at all 

The Pasis worship all the ordinary Hindu deities All 5 Reh- 
classes of Brahmans will officiate at their mainages and g,on ’\ 

° supersti- 

other ceremonies, and do anything for them which does not tions and 
involve touching them or any aiticle in their houses In 
Bengal, Sir H Risley writes, the employment of Brahmans 
1 A pulse of a black colour ( Phaseolus 1 adiatus) 
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foi the pcifoimancc of cciemonies appeals to be a \ery 
icccnt icfotm foi, as a iuIc, in sacrifices and funeral cere- 
monies, the woishippci’s sister’s son perfoims the functions 
of a priest “ Among the Pasis of Monghyi this ancient 
custom, which admits of being plausibly interpreted as a 
suivival of female kinship, still prevails generally” The 
social status of the Pasis is low, but they aic not regarded 
as impuie At their maruage festivals, Mr Gayer notes, 
boys ate diessed up as girls and made to dance in public, 
but they do not use diums or othei musical instruments 
They breed pigs and cure the bacon obtained from them 
Mamage questions are decided by the tribal council, which 
is piesidcd over by a chairman (Chaudhi 1) selected at each 
meeting fiom among the most influential adult males present 
The council deals especially with cases of immorality and 
pollution caused by journeys across the black water {kdla 
pant), which the criminal pursuits of the tube occasionally 
necessitate 

6 Occupi- The tiaditional occupation of the Pasis, as alieady stated, 

Uu!1 is the extraction of the sap of palm trees But some of 
them are hunters and fowlers like the Pardhis, and like 
them also they make and mend grindstones, while others 
are agriculturists , and the caste has also strong criminal 
propensities, and includes a number of professional thieves 
Some aie employed in the Nagpui mills and otheis have 
taken small building contracts Pasis are genei ally llhtei ate 
and in poor circumstances, and aie much addicted to drink 
In climbing 1 palm trees to tap them for their juice the 
workei uses a heel-rope, by which his feet are tied closely 
together At the same time he has a stout rope passing 
lound the tree and his body He leans back against this 
rope and presses the soles of his feet, thus tied together, 
against the tree He then climbs up the tiee by a series of 
hitches or jeiks of his back and feet alternately The juice 
of the palmyia palm (tar) and the date palm (, khajw ) I s 
extracted by the Pasi The tar trees, S11 H Risley states," 
are tapped from March to May, and the date palm m the 
cold season The juice of the former, known as tan or 

1 These sentences are taken fiom Dr Grierson's Peasant Life in Behai , p 79 
2 Ti ties and Castes of Bengal , art Pasi 
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{.odd}’-, is used in the manufactuie of biead, and an intoxi- 
cating liquoi is obtained fiom it by adding sugai and giams 
of lice Hindustani diunkatds often mix dhatfna with the 
toddy to mcieasc its intoxicating piopeities The quantity 
of juice exti acted fiom one ticc vanes fiom five to ten 
pounds Date palm tan is less commonly diunk, being 
populaily believed to cause lheumatism, but is extensively 
used in piepanng sugai 

Eighty yeais ago, when Geneial Sleeman wrote, the 7 criminal 
Pasis veic noted thieves In his Joinncy through Oudh 1 he tendencies 
states that in Oudh there weie then supposed to be one 
hundied thousand families of Pasis, who were skilful thieves 
and lobbers by piofcssion, and were foimerly Thugs and 
poisoneis as well They geneially foimed the woist pait of 
the gangs maintained by refractory landowners, “ who keep 
Pasis to fight for them, as they pay themselves out of the 
plunder and cost little to then employers They are all 
armed with bows and aie very foimidable at night They 
and their lefiactoiy employes keep the countiy in a pei- 
petual state of disoidei ” Mi Gayei notes 2 that the 
criminally disposed members of the caste take contracts 
foi the watch and sale of mangoes in gloves distant 
from habitations, so that then movements will not be seen 
by piying eyes They also seek employment as loof- 
tliatcheis, in which capacity they are enabled to ascertain 
which houses contain articles woith stealing They show 
consideiable cunning in disposing of their stolen propeity 
The men will go openly in the daytime to the leceiver and 
acquaint him with the fact that they have property to dis- 
pose of, the leceiver goes to the bazai, and the women 
come to him with grass for sale They sell the grass to the 
receiver, and then accompany him home with it and the 
stolen property, which is artfully concealed m it 

Patwa, Patwi, Patra, Ilakeband. — The occupational 
caste of weaveis of fancy silk biaid and thread In 19 1 1 
the Patwas numbered nearly 6000 persons in the Central 

1 The following passage is taken and Hat dot Settlement Reforts 
from Mr Crooke’s article on Pasi, and 2 Lectures on Ci imtnal T> ties of the 
includes quotations fiom the Sitapw Centjal Provinces 
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Piovinces, being leluined puncipally fiom the Narsmghpur, 
Raipui, Saugoi, Jubbulpoic and Hoshangabad Districts 
About 800 wcie lesident in Bciai The name is derived 
fiom the Sanskut fiafa, woven cloth, 01 Hindi pat, silk. 
The pnncipal subcastcs of the Patwas are the Naraina, the 
Kanaujia, also known as Chhipi, because they sew marriage 
lobes , the Dcobansi 01 ‘descendants of a god/ who sell lac 
and glass bangles , the Lakheia, who piepaie lac bangles, 
the ICacheia, who make glass bangles, and others Three 
of the above gioups arc thus functional in character. They 
have also Rajput and Kayastha subcastes, who may consist 
of lefugecs fiom those castes received into the Patwa com- 
munity In the Central Provinces the Patwas and Lakheras 
are in many localities consideied to be the same caste, as 
they both deal in lac and sell articles made of it , and the 
account of the occupations of the Lakhera caste also applies 
laigely to the Patwas The exogamous groups of the caste 
aie named after villages, or titles or nicknames borne by 
the reputed founder of the group They indicate that the 
Patwas of the Central Piovinces are generally descended 
fiom immigrants fiom northern India The Patwa usually 
purchases silk and colours it himself He makes silk strings 
for pyjamas and coats, armlets and other articles. Among 
these are the silk thieads called lakhis, used on the Rak~ 
shabandhan festival, 1 when the Brahmans go round m the 
morning tying them on to the wrists of all Hindus as a 
protection against evil spirits For this the Brahman 
receives a present of one or two pice The rdkhi is made 
of pieces of raw silk fibre twisted together, with a knot at 
one end and a loop at the other It goes round the wrist, 
and the knot is passed through the loop Sisters also tie it 
round their brothers’ wiists and are given a piesent The 
Patwas make the phundrt threads for tying up the hair of 
women, whether of silk or cotton, and vanous threads used 
as amulets, such as the janjira , worn by men round the neck, 
and the ganda or wizard’s thread, which is tied round the 
arm after incantations have been said over it , and the 

1 The word Rakstiabandhan is said 1 binding the devil,’ is perhaps in- 
to mean literally, ‘ the bond of protec- coirect 
tion ’ Another suggested derivation, 
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necklets of silk or cotton thiead bound with thin silver wire 
which the Hindus wear at Anant Chaudas, a sort of All 
Saints’ Day, when all the gods aie worshipped In this 
various knots aie made by the Biahmans, and m each a 
number of deities are tied up to exert their beneficent 
influence for the wearer of the thiead These are the bands 
which Hindus commonly wear on their necks The Patwas 
thiead necklaces of gold and jewels on silk thread, and also 
make the strings of cownes, slung on pack-thread, which aie 
tied round the necks of bullocks when they race on the 
Pola day, and on ponies, piobably as a charm After a 
child is born in the family of one of their clients, the Patwas 
make tassels of cotton and hemp thiead coloured led, green 
and yellow, and hang them to the centre-beam of the house 
and the top of the child’s cradle, and for this they get a 
present, which from a rich man may be as much as ten 
rupees The sacied thread proper is usually made by 
Brahmans in the Central Provinces Some of the Patwas 
wander about hawking their wares from village to village 
Besides the silk threads they sell the tikhs or large spangles 
which women wear on their foreheads, lac bangles and balls 
of henna, and the large necklaces of lac beads covered with 
tinsel of various colours which are worn in Chhattisgarh. A 
Patwa must not rear the tasar silkworm nor boil the cocoons 
on pain of expulsion from caste 
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Pindari, Pmdara, Pendhari . 1 — The well-known pro- 
fessional class of freebootet s, whose descendants now form a 
small cultivating caste. In the Central Provinces they num- 
bered about 150 peisons in 19 1 1, while there are about 10,000 
in India They aie mainly Muhammadans but include some 
Hindus The Pindans of the Cential Provinces are for the 
most part the descendants of Gonds, Korkus and Bhlls whose 
children were carried off in the course of laids, circumcised, 
and bi ought up to follow the profession of a Pindari 
When the bands were dispei sed many of them returned to 
their native villages and settled down Malcolm considered 
that the name Pindari was derived from pinda, an intoxicating 
drink, and was given to them on account of their dissolute 
habits He adds that Karim Khan, a famous Pindari leader, 
had never heard of any other leason for the name, and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed by the most intellig ent 
of the Pindans of whom he inquired 2 In support of this 
may be adduced the name of Bhangi, given to the sweeper 
caste on account of their drinking bhang or hemp Wilson 


1 The historical account of the notes on the modern Pindans haie 
Pindans is compiled from Malcolm’s been furnished by Mr Hira Lab aI | 
Memoir of Ccnti al India, Grant-DufPs Mr Waman Rustom Mandloi, Nai 
Jhs to> y of the Mai dthas, and Pnnsep’s Tahsildar, Harda ^ 

Ti ansactions in India (1825) Some 2 Memoir of Cential India, 1 p 43 J 
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again held the most probable denvation to be fiom the 
Maiathi pcndha , in the sense of a bundle of lice-stiaw, and 
ha} a one who takes, because the name was ongmally applied 
to hoi semen who hung on to an army and were employed 
m collecting foiage The fact that the existing Pindaris 
aie herdsmen and tenders of buffaloes and thus might well 
have been employed foi the collection of forage may be 
considered somewhat to favour the above view , but the 
authors of Hobson- Jobson, after citing these derivations, 
continue “ We cannot think any of the etymologies very 
satisfactory We venture another as a plausible sugges- 
tion merely Both pind-pama in Hindi and pindas-basnen 
m Maiathi signify ‘ to follow,’ the latter being defined 
as ‘ to stick closely , to follow to the death , used of 
the adheience of a disagieeable fellow’ Such phrases 
could apply to these hangeis-on of an aimy in the field look- 
ing out for prey” Mr W Irvine 1 has suggested that the 
void comes fiom a place 01 region called Pandhar, which is 
leferied to by native historians and seems to have been 
situated between Burhanpur and Handia on the Nerbudda, 
and states that there is good evidence to prove that a laige 
numbei of Pindaris were settled in this part of the country 
Mr D Chisholm reports fiom Nimar that “ Pandhar 01 
Pandhai is the name given to a stream which rises in the 
Gulaighat hills of the Aslr lange and flows after a very 
circuitous course into the Masak river by Mandeva The 
name signifies five, as it is joined by four other small 
streams The Aslr hills were the haunts of the Pindaris, 
and the country about these, especially by the banks of the 
Pandhai, is very wild , but it is not commonly known that 
the Pindaris denved their name from this stream” And as 
the Pindaris are first heard of as hangers-on of the Maratha 
armies in the Deccan prior to A D 1 700, it seems unlikely also 
that then name can be taken from a place in the Nimai District, 
where it is not lecorded that they veie settled before 1794 
Nor does the Pandhar itself seem sufficiently impoitant to have 
given a name to the whole body of freebooters Malcolm’s or 
Wilson’s derivations are peihaps on the whole the most prob- 
able Pnnsep writes “ Pmdara seems to have the same 

1 1 Indian Antiquary , 1900 
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lcfcicncc to Pandoui that Ku/dk has to Cossack The lattei 
woicl is of Tuikish ongin but is commonly used to express 
a mounted lobbci in Hindustan ” Though the Pandours were 
the picdatoiy light cavaliy of the Austnan army, and had 
considciablc lescmblance to the Pindans, it does not seem 
possible to suppose that there is any connection between the 
two woids The Pendia zamlndan in Bilaspur is named 
aftei the Pindaus, the dense forests of the Rewah plateau 
which includes Pendia having been one of then favourite 
asylums of icfugc 

The Pindan bands appeal to have come into existence 
dunng the wais of the late Muhammadan dynasties in the 
Deccan, and in the lattei pait of the seventeenth century 
they attached themselves to the Marathas in their revolt 
against Auiangzeb The fiist mention of the name occurs 
at this time Dunng and aftei the Maratha wais many of 
the Pindan leadeis obtained giants in Central India from 
Sindhia and Holkar, and weie divided into two parties owing 
a nominal allegiance to these princes and designated as the 
Sindhia Shahi and Iiolkai Shahi In the period of chaos 
which leigned at this time outside British terntones their raids 
in all dnections attended by the most savage atiocities became 
moie and more intolerable These outrages extended from 
Bundelkhand to Cuddapah south of Madras and from Orissa 
to Gujaiat. 

When attached to the Maratha aimies, Malcolm states, 
the Pindans always camped separately and were not 
peimitted to plundei in the Maiatha territories, they were 
given an allowance avei aging foui annas each a day, and 
further suppoi ted themselves by employing their small horses 
and bullocks in carrying gram, forage and wood, for which 
ai tides the Pindan bazar was the great mart When let 
loose to pillage, which was always the case some days before 
the army enteied an enemy’s countiy, all allowances stopped , 
no restraint whatever was put upon these freebooteis till 
the campaign was over, when the Maratha commander, if he 
had the powei, geneially seized the Pindan chiefs or sui- 
lounded their camps and forced them to yield up the greater 
part of their booty A knowledge of this practice led the 
Pindaris to redouble their excesses, that they might be 
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able to satisfy without xuin the expected lapacity of their 
employeis 

In 1794, Giant-Duff unites, Sindhia assigned some lands 
to the Pmdatis neai the banks of the Neibudda, which they 
soon extended by conquests from the Grassias 01 ongmal inde- 
pendent landholder m then neighbourhood Then pnncipal 
leadeis at that time wcie two biothers named Hiru and Buiun, 
who aie said to have been put to death for their aggressions 
on the teriitoiy of Sindhia and of Raghuji Bhonsla The sons 
of Huu and Buiun became Pmdari chiefs , but Karim Khan, a 
Pindara who had acquired great booty at the plunder of the 
Nizam’s tioops aftei the battle of Hurdla, and was distinguished 
by supenor cunning and entei prise, was the pnncipal leadei 
of this refuse of the Maiatha ai mies Kailm got the district of 
Shujahalpui fiom Umar Khan which, with some additions, 
was afterwards con filmed to him by Sindhia During the war 
of 1803 an d the subsequent distuibed state of the country 
Kailm contrived to obtain possession of several districts in 
Malwa belonging to Smdhia’s jagirdais , and his land revenue 
at one time is said to have amounted to fifteen lakhs of rupees 
a year He also wrested some territory from the Nawab of 
Bhopal on which he built a fort as a place of security for his 
family and of deposit foi his plundei Karim was originally 
a Smdlua Shahi, but like most of the Pmdaris, except about 
5000 of the Holkar Shahis who remained faithful, he changed 
sides or plundeied Ins mastei whenever it suited his con- 
venience, which was as often as he found an opportunity 
Sindhia, jealous of his encroachments, on pretence of lending 
him some gems inveigled him to an interview, made him 
pnsoner, plundeied his camp, recovered the usurped districts 
and lodged Karim in the fort of Gwalior 

A number of leaders started up aftei the confinement of 
Karim, of whom Chitu, Dost Muhammad, Namdar Khan 
and Sheikh Dullah became the most conspicuous They 
associated themselves with Amir Khan in 1809 during his 
expedition to Berar , and m 1810, when ICarlm Khan pur- 
chased his release fiom Gwalior, they assembled under that 
leader a body of 25,000 horse and some battalions of newly 
raised infantry with which they again proposed to invade 
Berar , but Chitu, always jealous of Kailm’s ascendency, 
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was detached by Raghuji Bhonsla fiotn the alliance, and 
aftcnvaids co-opciatcd with Sindhia in attacking him , Karim 
was in consequence diiven to seek an asylum with his old 
pation Amii Khan, but by the influence of Sindhia Amir 
Khan kept him in a state of confinement until 1816 

When the Mai albas ceased to spiead themselves over 
India, the Pindans who had attended their aimies were obliged 
to plundci the tcintoues of then foimer protectors foi sub- 
sistence To the unemployed soldieiy of India, particularly 
to the Muhammadans, the life of a Pindara had many 
alluicments , but the Maiatha horsemen who possessed 
heicditary lights 01 had any pretensions to respectability did 
not leadily join them One of the above leaders, Sheikh 
Dullah 01 Abdullah, apparently became a dacoit after the 
Pindans had been dispei sed, and he is still lemembered in 
Hoshangabad and Nimar in the following saying 

Ntchc zamTn am ufiai Allah , 

Am bich men film cn ShciUi Dullah , 

or ‘God is above and the eaith beneath, and Sheikh Dullah 
langes at his will between ’ 

In 1814, Piinscp states, 1 the actual military foice at the 
disposal of the Pindans amounted to 40,000 horse, inclusive 
of the Pathans, who though more orderly and better 
disciplined than the Pmdaris of the Nerbudda, possessed the 
same chaiacter and were similaily ciicumstanced in every 
respect, supporting themselves entirely by depredations when- 
ever they could piactise them Their number would be 
doubled were we to add the remaindei of Holkar’s tioops 
of the inegulai kind, which were daily deserting the seivice 
of a falling house in order to engage in the more piofitable 
careei of predatoiy enteipnse , and the loose cavalry 
establishments of Sindhia and the Bhonsla, which weie 
bound by no ties but those of present entertainment, and 
were always in gieat arreais of pay The presence of this 
foice m the centre of India and able to threaten each of the 
three Presidencies imposed the most extensive annual pre* 
cautions for defence, m spite of which the territories of our 
allies were continually overrun On two occasions, once 
1 Ti ansactions zn India, 18x3-23, by H T Pnnsep 
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when they enteied Gujaiat in 1808-9 and again in 1812 
when the Bengal provinces of Mlizapui and Shahabad were 
devastated, they penetiated into oui immediate territories 
Grant-Duff lecords that m one raid on the coast from 
Masulipatam northward they in ten days plundered 339 
villages, burning many, killing and wounding 682 persons, 
toitunng 3600 and carrying off or destroying property to 
the amount of two lakhs and a half Indeed their reputa- 
tion was such that the mere lumour of an incursion caused 
a legulai panic at Madras in 1816, of which General Hislop 
gives an amusing account 1 “ In the middle of this year the 
troops composing the garrison of Fort St George were 
moved out and encamped on the island outside Black Town 
wall This imprudent step was taken, as was affirmed, to 
be in leadmess to meet the Pindaiis, who were reported to 
be on their road to Madras, although it was well known 
that not half a dozen of them were at that time within 200 
miles of the place The native inhabitants of all classes 
throughout Madras and its vicinity were in the utmost 
alarm, and looked foi places of letreat and security foi then 
property It brought on Madras all the distresses in imagina- 
tion of Hyder All's invasion It was about this period that 
an idle rumour reached Madras of the anival of the Pmdaris 
at the Mount , all was uproar, flight and despair to the 
walls of Madias. This alaim originated in a few Dhobis 
and grass-cutters of the aitillery having mounted then 
tattus and, in mock imitation of the Pmdaris, galloped about 
and played with long bamboos m their hands m the vicinity 
of the Mount The effect was such, however, that many of 
the civil servants and inhabitants of the Mount Road packed 
up and moved to the Fort for protection Troopers, 
messengers, etc, were seen galloping to the Government 
House and thence to the different public authorities Such 
was the alarm in the Government House that on the after- 
noon of that day an old officer, anxious to offer some 
advice to the Governor, rode smartly to the Government 
gardens, and on reaching the entrance observed the younger 
son of the Governor running with all possible speed into the 
house , who having got to a place of security ventuied to 

1 Mai atha and Pindai 1 Campaigns 
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look back and then discovcicd in the old officei a face which 
he had bcfoic seen , when turning back again he exclaimed, 
‘ Upon my woid, sn, I was so fnghtened I took you for 
a Pmdd.11 J ” 

A Pmda.li expedition 1 usually staited at the close of 
the rains, as soon as the nveis became fordable after the 
Dasahia festival m Octobei Then horses were then shod, 
having pteviously been caiefully trained to piepaie them for 
long matches and liatd woik. A leader of tried courage 
having been chosen as Luhbaria, all who were so inclined 
set foith on a foiay, 01 Luhbar as it was called in the Pindari 
nomenclature, the strength of the paity often amounting to 
seveial thousands In every thousand Pindaris about 400 
weie tolciably well mounted and armed , of this number 
about eveiy fifteenth man cained a matchlock, but their 
favountc weapon was the ordinary bamboo spear of the 
Marathas, from 12 to 18 feet long Of the remaining 
600 two-thuds were usually common Lootais or plunderers, 
indifferently mounted and armed with every variety of 
weapon , and the lest slaves, attendants and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattus or wild ponies and keeping up 
with the Luhbar in the best manner they could They were 
encumbered neither by tents nor baggage , each horseman 
earned a few cakes of bread foi his own subsistence and 
some feeds of gram for his horse They advanced at the 
rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, neither turning to 
the right noi to the left till they arrived at their place of 
destination They then divided, and made a sweep of all 
the cattle and property they could find , committing at the 
same time the most horrid atrocities and destroying what 
they could not carry away They trusted to the secrecy 
and suddenness of the irruption for avoiding those who 
guarded the frontiers of the countries they invaded , and 
before a force could be brought against them they were on 
their return Their chief strength lay in their being in- 
tangible If pursued they made marches of extraordinary 
length, sometimes upwards of sixty miles, by roads almost 
impracticable for regular troops If overtaken they dispersed 
and reassembled at an appointed rendezvous , if followed to 

1 The above is compiled from the accounts given by Punsep and Malcolm 
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the countiy fiom which they issued they bioke into small 
paitics The ciucltics they peipetiatcd weie beyond belief 
As it was impossible foi them to lemam moie than a few 
horns on the same spot the utmost despatch was necessaiy 
in nfhng any towns or villages into which they could force 
an entrance , e\ciy one whose appeal ance indicated the prob- 
ability of his possessing money was immediately put to the 
most hoi lid toituie till he either pointed out his hoard 01 
died undei the infliction Nothing was safe fiom the 
pursuit of Pindciii lust 01 aval ice , it was then common 
piactice to bum and destroy what they could not cairy 
away , and in the wantonness of barbanty to lavish and 
muidei women and children undei the eyes of then husbands 
and paients The oidinaiy modes of torture inflicted by 
these miscieants were to apply red-hot lions to the soles of 
the feet, 01 to thiow the victim on the giound and place 
a plank 01 beam acioss his chest on which two men piessed 
with their whole weight, and to thiow oil on the clothes 
and set fiie to them, 01 tie wisps of rag soaked m oil to 
the ends of all the victim’s fingers and set fire to these 
Anothei favoui ite method was to put hot ashes into a horse- 
bag, which they tied over a man’s mouth and nostnls and 
thumped him on the back until he inhaled the ashes The 
effect on the lungs of the sufferer was such that few long 
survived the operation 

The return of the Pmdaris from an expedition presented 5 Retun 
at one view their charactei and habits When they reciossed 
the Nerbudda and reached their homes their camp became 
like a fair Aftei the claims of the chief of the territoiy 
(whose right was a fouith part of the booty, but who gener- 
ally compounded foi one or two valuable ai tides) had been 
satisfied, the usual share paid to their Luhbaria, or chosen 
leader for the expedition, and all debts to merchants and 
otheis who had made advances discharged, the plunder of 
each man was exposed for sale , traders from every part 
came to make cheap bargains , and while the women weie 
busy in disposing of their husbands’ property, the men, who 
were on such occasions certain of visits from all their friends, 
were engaged m hearing music, seeing dancers and drolls, 
and in drinking This life of debauchery and excess lasted 
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till then money was gone , they weic then compelled to 
look foi new scenes of lapinc, 01, if the season was favom- 
ablc, weic suppoitcd by then chiefs, 01 by loans at high 
intcicst fiom met chants who lived in then camps, many of 
whom amassed huge foi tunes. This woist part of the late 
population of Ccntial India is, as a sepaiate community, 
now extinct. 1 

The lcsult of the Pindari raids was that Central India 
was being lapidly 1 educed to the condition of a desert, and 
the peasants, unable to suppoi L' themselves on the land, had 
no option but to join the robbci bands or starve It was 
not until 1S17 that Loid Hastings obtained authority from 
home to take tegular mcasuies for then lcpression , and at 
the same time he also foiced or persuaded the principal 
chiefs of Central India to act vigorously in concert with 
him. When these were put into operation and the principal 
loutes from Central India occupied by Biitish detachments, 
the Pindans weie completely broken up and scattered m 
the course of a single campaign They made no stand 
against legulai tioops, and their bands, unable to escape 
from the ring of forces drawn lound them, were rapidly 
dispel sed ovei the country The people eagerly plundered 
and seized them in revenge for the wrongs long suffered at 
their hands, and the Bhll Grassias 01 bolder landholder 
gladly catried out the instructions to hunt them down On 
one occasion a native havildai with only thirty -four men 
attacked and put a large body of them to flight The 
pnncipal chiefs, reduced to the condition of hunted outlaws 
in the jungles, soon accepted the promise of their lives, and 
on sunendenng were either settled on a grant of land or 
kept m confinement The well-known leader Chitu joined 
Apa Sahib, who had then escaped from Nagpui and was in 
hiding in the Pachmarhi hills Being expelled from there 
in February 1819 he proceeded to the foit of Aslrgarh m 
Nimar, but was refused admittance by Sindhia’s command- 
ant He sought shelter in the neighbouring jungle, and on 
horseback and alone attempted to penetrate a thick cover 
known to be infested with tigers He was missed for some 
days aftei wards and no one knew what had become of him 
1 That is when Malcolm wrote his Memoit 
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His horse was at last discoveiecl glazing neai the maigin of 
the foiest, saddled and bi idled, and exactly in the state in 
which it was when Chitu had last been seen upon it Upon 
scaich a bag of Rs 250 was found in the saddle, and 
sevcial seal lings with some letteis of Apa Sahib, promising 
futuie lewaid, seived moie completely to fix the identity of 
the hoise’s late mastei These circumstances, combined 
with the known lesoit of tigers to the spot, induced a search 
foi the body, when at no gieat distance some clothes clotted 
with blood, and faithei on fiagments of bones, and at 
last the Pindan’s head entile with features m a state to 
be recognised, weie successively discovered The chief’s 
mangled lemams weie given ovei to his son for intei ment, 
and the miseiable fate of one who so shortly before had 
ndden at the head of twenty thousand horse gave an awful 
lesson of the unceitainty of foitune and diew pity even 
fiom those who had been victims of his barbarity when 
living 1 

The Pmdans, as might be expected, weie recruited fiom 7 Chai- 
all classes and castes, and though many became Muham- p^ e J a °[ s the 
madans the Hindus preserved the usages of then respective 
castes Most of the Hindu men belonged to the Ladul or 
giass-cuttei class, and their occupation was to bring glass 
and firewood to the camps “ Those born in the Durrahs or 
camps,” Malcolm states, 2 “ appear to have been ignorant in 
a degree almost beyond belief and were in the same ratio 
superstitious The women of almost all the Muhammadan 
Pmdans dressed like Hindus and worshipped Hindu deities. 

From accompanying their husbands in most of their excur- 
sions they became hardy and masculine , they were usually 
mounted on small horses or camels, and were more dreaded 
by the villagers than the men, whom they exceeded in 
cruelty and rapacity” Colonel Tod notes that the Pmdans, 
like other Indian robbeis, weie devout m the observance of 
their religion 

“ A short distance to the west of the Regent’s (Kotah) 
camp is the Pmdan-ka-chhaoni, wheie the sons of Karim 
Khan, the chief leader of those hoides, resided , for in 


1 This account is copied from Pnnsep’s Transactions 
2 Memoir, n p 177 
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those clays of stufc the old Regent would have allied him- 
self with Satan, if he had led a hoide of plundeieis. I was 
gicatly amused to see in this camp the commencement of 
an Id-Gah 01 place of piayci , foi the villains, while they 
lobbed and muideicd even defenceless women, piayed five 
times a day 1 ” 1 

While the ficcbooting Pindaus had no legular caste 
oiganisalion, then descendants have now become moie oi 
less of a caste in accoi dance with the usual tendency of a 
distinctive occupation, pioducmg a diffeience in status, to 
foim a ficsh caste. The existing Pindaus in the Central 
Piovinccs aic both Muhammadans and Hindus, the Muham- 
madans, as alicady stated, having been originally the chil- 
dien of Hindus who wcie kidnapped and converted It is 
one of the vcij' few ments of the Pindaus that they did not 
sell then captives to slaveiy Their numeious prisoners of 
all ages and both sexes weie employed as servants, made 
ovei to the chiefs oi held to lansom fiom then relatives, but 
the Pindaus did not cany on like the Banjaias a traffic in 
slaves 2 The Muhammadan Pindaus weie said some time 
ago to have no leligion, but with the diffusion of knowledge 
they have now adopted the lites of Islam and observe its 
lules and lestrictions In Bhandaia the Hindu Pmdaris are 
Gaions oi Gowans They say that the ancestors of the 
Pindaus and Gowans were two brothers, the business of 
the Pindan brothei being to tend buffaloes and that of 
the Gowan bi other to held cows These Pmdaris will beg 
from the owners of buffaloes for the above reason They 
reveie the dog and will not kill it, and also worship 
snakes and tigers, believing that these animals never do 
them injury They cairy their dead to the giave in a 
sitting posture, seated in a jhoh or wallet, and bury them 
in the same position They wear their beards and do 
not shave Some of these Pmdaris are personal servants, 
others cultivators and labourers, and otheis snake-charmeis 
and jugglers 

The fieebootmg life of the Pmdaris, unmitigated 
scoundrels though they were, no doubt had great charms, 
and must often have been recalled with regret by those who 
1 Rajasthan, 11 p 674 2 Malcolm, 11 p 177 
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settled down to the quiet humdium existence of a cultivator 
This feeling has been admnably depicted in Sn Alfied 
Ly all’s well-known poem, of which it will be peimissible to 
quote a short extiact 

When I lode a Dekham cliaigei with the saddle-cloth gold-laced, 

And a Peisian sword and a twelve-foot spent and a pistol at my waist 

It’s many a year gone by now , and yet I often dream 

Of a long dark march to the Jumna, of splashing acioss the stream, 

Of the waning moon on the water and the speais m the dim starlight 
As I lode m front of my mother 1 and wondeied at all the sight 
Then the streak of the pearly dawn — the flash of a sentinel’s gun, 

The gallop and glint of hoisemen who wheeled m the level sun, 

The shots in the clear still morning, the white smoke’s eddying wieath, 
Is this the same land that I live m, the dull dank air that I breathe? 
And if 1 were forty >eais younger, with my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs 01 bullied by fat Hindoos , 

But I’d go to some fai-off country where Musalmans still are men, 

Or take to the jungle like Chetoo, and die in the tiger’s den 

Prabhu, Parbhu. — The Maratha caste of cleiks, 
accountants and patwaris coi responding to the ICayasths 
They numbered about 1400 persons in the southein Dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces and Berar m 19 11 The 
Prabhus, like the Kayasths, claim to be descendants of a 
child of Chandra Sena, a Kshatriya king and himself a son 
of Arjun, one of the five Pandava brothers Chandra Sena 
was slam by Parasurama, the Brahman destroyer of the 
Kshatriyas, but the child was saved by a Rishi, who 
piomised that he should be brought up as a clerk The 
boy was named Somraj and was married to the daughter of 
Chitia Gupta, the recoider of the dead The caste thus 
claim Kshatriya ongin The name Prabhu signifies ‘lord,’ 
but the Brahmans pretend that the real name of the caste 
was Parbhu, meaning one of 11 regular birth The Prabhus 
say that Parbhu is a colloquial coriuption used by the un- 
educated The gotras of the Prabhus are eponymous, the 
names being the same as those of Brahmans In the 
Central Provinces many of them have the surname of 
Chitnavls or Secretary Child -marriage is in vogue and 
widow -remarriage is forbidden The wedding ceremony 
resembles that of the Brahmans 

1 The Pmdari’s childhood is recalled here, vide poem 
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In his Dosa ip twit of a Prabhu inai ; tagc 1 Rai Bahadur 
35. A Guptc shows how the old customs arc being broken 
thiough among the educated classes under the influence of 
modem ideas Mamagcs aie no longer arranged without 
lcgaid to the wishes of the couple, which are thus ascer- 
tained “ The next step 2 is to find out the inclination of 
the hcio of the talc. His friends and equals do that easily 
enough They begin talking of the family and the girl, 
and ate soon able to fathom his mind They leave on his 
desk all the photogiaphs of the gills offered and watch his 
movements If he is sensible he quietly drops or returns 
all the likenesses except the one he prefers, and keeps this 
in his drawer He dare not display it, for it is immodest to 
do so The news of the approval by the boy soon reaches 
the patents of the gill.” Similarly in her case “The girl 
has no direct voice, but hei likes and dislikes are carefully 
fathomed through her girl friends If she says, ‘Why is 
papa in such a huiry to get rid of me/ or turns her face 
and goes away as soon as the proposed family is mentioned, 
a sensible father drops the case and turns his attention to 
some other boy This is the direct result of higher educa- 
tion under British rule, but among the masses the gul has 
absolutely no voice, and the boy has very little unless he 
revolts and disobediently declines to accept a girl aheady 
selected ” Similarly the educated Prabhus are beginning to 
dispense with the astrologer’s calculations showing the 
agieement of the hoioscopes of the couple, which are too 
often made a cloak for the extortion of large presents “ It 
veiy often happens that everything is amicably settled 
except the greed of the priest, and he manages to find out 
some disagieement between the horoscopes of the marriage- 
able parties to vent his anger This trick has been 
sufficiently exposed, and the educated portion of this ultra- 
literary caste have in most cases discarded horoscopes and 
planetary conjunctions altogether Under these restrictions 
the only thing the council of astrologers have to do is to 
draw up two documents giving diagrams based on the 
names of the parties — for names are presumably selected 


1 Pamphlet published m connection with the Ethnographic Survey 
2 A P> abhu Ma> nage , p 3 et seq 
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according to the conjunctions of the stars at birth But 
they are often not, and depend on the liking of the father 
foi a family god, a mythological hero, a pation 01 a cele- 
brated ancestor m the case of the boy In that of the girl 
the favourite deity or a chaiacter in the most lecent fable or 
drama the father has just lead.” 

According to custom the bridegroom should go to the 
bnde’s house to be married, but if it is more convenient to 
have the wedding at the bridegroom’s town, the bride goes 
theie to a temporary house taken by her father, and then 
the bridegroom proceeds to a temple with his party and is 
welcomed as if he had ai rived on completion of a journey 
Mr Gupte thus describes the reception of the bride when 
she has come to be married “ But there comes an urgent 
telegram. The bride and her mother are expected and in- 
formation is given to the bridegroom’s father In all haste 
preparations are made to give her a grand and suitable 
leception Oh, the flutter among the girls assembled m the 
house of the bridegroom from all quarters Every one is 
dressed in her best and is trying to be the foremost in 
welcoming the new bride, the Goddess Lakshmi The 
numerous maidservants of the house want to prostrate 
themselves before their future queen on the Suna or border- 
land of the city, which is of course the railway station 
Musicians have been already despatched and the platform 
is full of gaily dressed girls The tram arrives, the party 
assemble at the waiting-room, a maidservant waves rice and 
water to ‘take off’ the effects of evil eyes and they start 
amid admiring eyes of the passengers and onlookers As 
soon as the bride reaches her father’s temporary residence 
another girl waves rice and water and throws it away The 
girls of the bndegioom’s house run home and come back 
again with a Kalash (water-pot) full of water, with its 
mouth covered with mango-leaves and topped over with a 
cocoanut and a large tray of sugar This is called SakJiar 
pain , sugar and water, the first to wash the mouth with and 
the second to sweeten it The girls have by this time all 
gathered round the bride and are busy cheering her up with 
encouraging remarks ‘ Oh, she is a Rati, the goddess of 
beauty,’ says one, and another, ‘ How delicate,’ ‘ What a fine 
VOL iv 2 D 
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nose’ fiom a ihnd, and 'Look at bet eyes’ fiom a fourth 
All complimcntaiy and comfoitmg ‘We arc glad it is our 
house you aic coming to,’ says a sistci-m-law in piospect 
‘We aic happy you aic going to be our malikin (mistiess)/ 
adds a maidscivant As soon as the eldei ladies have 
completed then couitcous inquiries pan-supan and attai are 
djstnbutcd and the paity i etui ns home But on arrival 
the gills gathei lound the bndegioom to tease him ‘Oh, 
you Suclh.it ak (lcfoimci),’ ‘ Oh, you Sahib (Emopean), you 
ha\c selected yom bude’ ‘You have seen hei befou 
mamage You have bioken the rule of the society You 
ought to be excommunicated’ ‘But,’ says anothei, ‘he 
will now have no time to speak to us His Rati (goddess 
of beauty) and he ! The Sahib and the Memsahib 1 We 
shall all be foi gotten now Who caies foi sisters and 
cousins in these days of civilisation ? ’ But all these little 
jokes of the little gills are meant as congratulations to him 
for having secuied a good gill” At a wedding among the 
highest families such as is descnbed heie, the bndegroom 
is piesented with drinking cups and plates, trays for hold- 
ing sandalwood paste, betel-leaf and an incense-burner, all 
in solid silver to the value of about Rs. iooo, vvatei-pots 
and cooking vessels and a small bath in German silver 
costing Rs 3 oo to Rs 400 , and a set of biass vessels 1 
The Piabhus weai the sacied thiead In Bombay boys 
receive it a shoit time before then mamage without the 
ceremonies which form part of the regular Biahman m- 
vestituie On the fifth day after the birth of a child, the 
swoid and also pens, paper and ink are woi shipped, the 
swoid being the symbol of their Kshatnya ongm and the 
pens, paper and ink of their piesent occupation of clerks 
The funeral ceremonies, Mi Enthoven writes, aie performed 
during the first thnteen days after death Oblations of rice 
are offeied every day, in consequence of which the soul of 
the dead attains a spiritual body, limb by limb, till on the 
thirteenth day it is enabled to start on its journey R 
twelve months the journey ends, and a shraddh ceremony 
is pei formed on an extensive scale on the anniveisary of 


1 A P>abhu Marriage , pp 26-27 
2 Bombay Ethnographic Survey, art Prabhu 
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the death Most of the Piabhus aie m Government seivice 
and othcis aie landowneis In the Bombay Piesidency 7 
they had at fust almost a monopoly of Government service 
as English wnteis, and the teim Prabhu was commonly 
employed to denote a cleik of any caste who could wiite 
English Both men and women of the caste aie generally 
of a fan complexion, icscmbhng the Maiatha Brahmans 
The taste of the women in dicss is pioverbial, and when a 
Sunar, Sutai 01 Kasai woman has diessed hcisclf in hei 
best foi some family festival, she will ask her fi lends, 

‘ Piabhuin dtsto ,’ 01 ‘ Do I look like a Prabhu ?’ 

Raghuvansi, Raghvi. — A class of Rajputs of impuie 
descent, who have now developed in the Cential Piovinces 
into a caste of cultivators, mauying among themselves 
Then first settlement here w f as in the Neibudda Valle}' - , and 
Sn C Elliott wiote of them 2 “They aie a qucei class, all 
piofessing to be Rajputs fiom Ajodhia, though on cross- 
examination they are obliged to confess that they did not 
come hcie straight from Ajodhia, but stopped in Bundel- 
khand and the Gwalior terntoiy by the way They aie 
obviously of impure blood as they many only among them- 
selves , but when they get w ealthy and influential they 
assume the sacied thread, stop all familiarity with Gujais 
and Kirais (with whom they are accustomed to smoke the 
huqqa and to take watei) and profess to be very high-caste 
Rajputs indeed ” From Iioshangabad they have spread to 
Betul, Chhmdwaia and Nagpui and now number 24,000 
persons in all in the Central Provinces Chhindwara, on the 
Satpura plateau, is supposed to have been founded by one 
Ratan Raghuvansi, who built the first house on the site, 
burying a goat alive under the foundations The goat is 
still worshipped as the tutelaiy deity of the town The 
name Raghuvansi is derived from Raja Raghu, king of 
Ajodhia and ancestor of the great Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana In Nagpur the name has been shortened, to 
Raghvi, and the branch of the caste settled here is some- 
what looked down upon by their fellows in Hoshangabad 


1 Iliston 
cnl notice 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, ix p 6S, footnotes 
2 Hoshangabad Settlement Repot t (1S07), P 60 
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Sn R Ciaddock 1 stales that then lehgion is unorthodox 
and they ha\ c gm us 01 pucsts of then own caste, discaiding 
Bi ah mans Then names end in Deo Then ongin, how- 
evci, is still plainly discernible in their height, strength of 
body and fan complexion. The notice continues ‘What- 
cvci may happen to olhci classes the Raghvi will never give 
way to the moncylendci Though he is fond of comfort he 
combines a good deal of tlnift with it, and the clannish 
spirit of the caste would pi event any oppiession of Raghvi 
tenants by a landloid or moncylendei of their own body” 
In Chhmdwaia, Mi Montgomene states , 2 they rank among 
the best cultnatois, and formeily lived in clans, holding 
villages on blimachau 01 communal tenuie As rri&lguzars 
01 village piopnctois, they aic vciy pi one to absorb tenant 
land into their home-farms 

2 Socmi The Raghuvansis have now a set of exogamous groups 

customs t | ie usua i l ow -caste type, designated after titles, nicknames 
or natuial objects They sometimes invest then sons with 
the sacied thread at the time of marriage instead of perform- 
ing the piopei thread cei emony. Some discard the cord after 
the wedding is ovei At a marriage the Raghuvansis of 
Chhmdwaia and Nagpur combine the Hindustani custom of 
walking round the sacied pole with the Maratha one of 
throwing colouied rice on the bridal couple Sometimes 
they have what is known as a gankat wedding At this, 
flout, sugar and ghl 3 are the only kinds of food peimissible, 
large cakes of flour and sugar being boiled m pitchers full 
of ghi , and everybody being given as much of this as he 
can eat The guests generally over-eat themselves, and as 
weddings are celebrated in the hot weather, one or two may 
occasionally die of repletion The neighbours of Raghu- 
vansis say that the host considers such an occurrence as 
evidence of the complete success of his party, but this is 
piobably a libel Such a wedding feast may cost two or 
three thousand rupees After the wedding the women of 
the bride’s party attack those of the bridegroom’s with 
bamboo sticks, while these retaliate by throwing red powder 
on them The remarriage of widows is freely permitted, but 

Nagpur Settlement Repot t 2 Settlement Report 

3 Preserved butter 
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a widow must be taken from the house of hei own parents 
or lelatives, and not from that of hei first husband 01 his 
parents In fact, if any members of the dead husband’s 
family meet the second husband on the night of the wedding 
they will attack him and a serious affray may follow On 
reaching her new house the woman enters it by a back door, 
after bathing and changing all her clothes * The old clothes 
are given away to a barber or washerman, and the presentation 
of new clothes by the second husband is the only essential 
ceremony No wife will look on a widow’s face on the 
night of her second mainage, for fear lest by doing so she 
should come to the same position The majority of the 
caste abstain from hquoi, and they eat flesh m some 
localities, but not in otheis The men commonly wear 
beards divided by a shaven patch in the centre of the chm , 
and the women have two body-cloths, one worn like a sknt 
according to the noithern custom Mr Ciooke states 1 that 
“ in northern India a tradition exists among them that the 
cultivation of sugar is fatal to the farmer, and that the tiling 
of a house brings down divine displeasuie upon the owner , 
hence to this day no sugar is grown and not a tiled house 
is to be seen in their estates” These supeistitions do not 
appear to be known at all in the Central Provinces 

Rajjhar, Rajbhar, Lajjhar. — A caste of farmservants 1 Geneiai 
found m the northern Distncts In 1911 they numbered notlce 
about 8000 persons in the Cential Provinces, being returned 
principally from the Districts of the Satpura plateau The 
names Rajjhar and Rajbhar appear to be applied in- 
discriminately to the same caste, who are an offshoot of the 
great Bhar tribe of northern India The original name 
appears to have been Raj Bhar, which sigm'ies a landowning 
Bhai, like Raj-Gond, Raj-Korku and so on v In Mandla all 
the membeis of the caste were shown as Rajbhai m 1891, 
and Rajjhar in 1901, and the two names seem to be used 
interchangeably in other Districts m the same manner 
Some section or family names, such as Bamhania, Patela, 

Baihele and others, are common to people calling themselves 
Rajjhar and Rajbhar But, though practically the same 
1 Tribes and Castes, art Raghuvansi 
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caste, the Rajjhais seem, m some localities, to be more 
back Wat cl and piimitivc than the Rajbhais This is also the 
ease in Bcifii, whcic they arc commonly known as Lajjhar 
and aic said to be akin to the Gonds. A Gond will there 
take food fiom a Lajjhai, but not a Lajjhar from a Gone! 
They aic more Ilindmsed than the Gonds and have pro- 
hibited the killing 01 injuring of cows by some caste 
penalties 1 

The caste appears to be in part of mixed origin arising 
fiom the unions of Hindu fatheis with women of the Bhar 
tube Scvcial of then family names are derived from those 
of othci castes, as Bamhania (from Brahman), Sunarya (from 
Sunai), Baksana (a Rajput sept), Ahlriya (an Ahlr or cow- 
heid), and Bisatia from Bisati (a hawker) Other names 
aie aftei plants oi animals, as Baslya from the bans or 
bamboo, Mohanya from the inohvi tiee, Chhitkaria from the 
ntaplial oi custard-apple tree, Hardaya fiom the banyan 
tiee, Rlchhya from the beat, and Dukhania from the buffalo 
Mcmbeis of this last sept will not drink buffalo’s milk oi 
wear black cloth, because this is the colour of their totem 
animal Members of septs named after other castes have 
also adopted some natuial object as a sept totem, thus 
those of the Sunarya sept worship gold as being the metal 
with which the Sunar is associated Those of the Bamhania 
sept revere the banyan and pipal trees, as these are held 
sacied by Brahmans The Bakraria oi Bagsaria sept believe 
their name to be derived from that of the bagh or tiger, and 
they worship this animal’s footprints by tying a thread 
round them 

The mairiage of members of the same sept, and also 
that of first cousins, is forbidden The caste do not employ 
Brahmans at their marriage and other ceremonies, and they 
account for this somewhat quaintly by saying that then 
ancestors were at one time accustomed to rely on the calcu- 
lations of Brahman priests , but many mainages which the 
Brahman foretold as auspicious turned out very much the 
reverse , and on this account they have discarded the 
Brahman, and now determine the suitability or otherwise of 
a projected union by the common primitive custom 
1 Kitts’ Beiar Census Reftoi t (1S81), p 157 
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thi owing two giains of lice into a vessel of water and seeing 
whcthci they will meet The tiuth is piobably that they 
aie too backwaid evei to have had recourse to the Brahman 
priest, but now, though they still apparently have no desire 
for his services, they recognise the fact to be somewhat 
disci editable to themselves, and desire to explain it away by 
the stoiy alieady given In Hoshangabad the bnde still 
goes to the bndegroom’s house to be mamed as among the 
Gonds A bnde-pnce is paid, which consists of four rupees, 
a khandi 1 of juan 01 wheat, and two pieces of cloth This 
is leceivcd by the bnde’s fathei, who, however, has in turn 
to pay seven rupees eight annas and a goat to the caste 
panclidyat or committee for the auangement and sanction of 
the match This last payment is known as Shardb-ka- 
ivpaya 01 liquor-money, and with the goat furnishes the 
wherewithal foi a sumptuous feast to the caste The 
mamage-shed must be made of fieshly-cut timber, which 
should not be allowed to fall to the ground, but must be 
supported and carried off on men’s shoulders as it is cut 
When the bridegioom arrives at the marriage-shed he is met 
by the bnde’s mothei and conducted by her to an inner 
100m of the house, wheie he finds the bnde standing He 
seizes her fist, which she holds clenched, and opens her 
fingeis by force The couple then walk five times round 
the chauk or sacied space made with lines of floui on the 
flooi, the bndegioom holding the bride by her little finger 
They aie preceded by some relative of the bnde, who walks 
lound the post carrying a pot of water, with seven holes in 
it , the water spouts from these holes on to the ground, and 
the couple must tiead in it as they go round the post This 
forms the essential and binding portion of the marnage 
That night the couple sleep m the same room with a woman 
lying between them Next day they return to the bnde- 
groom’s house, and on arnvmg at his door the boy’s mother 
meets him and touches his head, bieast and knees with a 
churning-stick, a winnowing-fan and a pestle, with the object 
of exoi cising any evil spirits who may be accompanying the 
bridal couple As the pair enter the marriage-shed erected 
befoie the bndegroom’s house they are drenched with water 

1 About 400 lbs 
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by «i man sitting on the loof, and when they come to the 
dooi of the house the buclcgioom’s youngci brother, or some 
othci boy, sits acioss it with his iegs stretched out to prevent 
the biidc fiom entciing The gill pushes his legs aside and 
goes into the house, where she stays foi three months with 
hci husband, and then returns to hei patents for a year. 
Aftci this she is sent to her husband with a basket of filed 
cakes and a piece of cloth, and takes up hei residence with 
him When a widow is to be mairied, the couple pour 
lutmciic and watci ovci each othci, and then walk seven 
times lound in a cncle in an empty space, holding each 
othci by the hand. A widow commonly maines her 
deceased husband’s younger bi other, but is not compelled to 
do so Dnorce is peiinitted for adulteiy on the part of the 
wife 

The caste bury their dead with the head pointing to the 
west This piactice is pecuhai, and is also followed, Colonel 
Dalton states, by the lull Bhuiyas of Bengal, who in so doing 
honoui the quaiter of the setting sun. When a burial takes 
place, all the mourners who accompany the corpse throw a 
little eaith into the grave On the same day some food 
and liquor aie taken to the giave and offered to the dead 
man’s spirit, and a feast is given to the caste-fellows This 
concludes the ceremonies of mourning, and the next day the 
lelatives go about then business The caste are usually 
petty cultivators and labourers, while they also collect grass 
and fuel for sale, and piopagate the lac insect In Seoni 
they have a special relation with the Ahlrs, from whom they 
will take cooked food, while they say that the Ahlrs will 
also eat from their hands In Narsmghpur a similar con- 
nection has been observed between the Rajjhars and the 
Lodhi caste This probably arises from the fact that the 
former have worked foi several generations as the farm- 
servants of Lodhi or Ahir employeis, and have been accus- 
tomed to live m then houses and partake of their meals, 
so that caste rules have been abandoned for the sake of 
convenience A similar intimacy has been observed between 
the Panwars and Gonds, and other castes who stand m this 
relation to each other The Rajjhars will also eat katcha 
food (cooked with water) from Kunbis and Kahars But in 
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Hoshangabad some of them will not take food fiom any 
caste, even from Biahmans Then women wear glass 
bangles only on the right hand, and a biass ornament 
known as matin on the left wust They weai no ornaments 
in the nose or eais, and have no breast-cloth They are 
tattooed with dots on the face and patterns of animals on 
the light arm, but not on the left aim or legs A liaison 
between a youth and maiden of the caste is considered a 
tnfhng mattei, being punished only with a fine of two to 
foui annas or pence A mamed woman detected in an 
intiigue is mulcted in a sum of foui or five lupees, and 
if her partnci be a man of anothei caste a lock of hei hair 
is cut off The caste are geneially ignorant and duty, and 
aie not much bettei than the Gonds and other forest tubes 
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22 Sesodia, Gahlot, Aliana 26 Tomaia, Tuai , Tunwar 

23 Solankhi, Solanki, Clialulcya 27 Yadu, Yadava, Yadu-Bhatti, 

24 Somvansi, Chandravansi Jadon 

2 5 Surajvansi 

Rajput, Kshatriya, Chhatri, Thakur. — The Rajputs are x intro- 
the representatives of the old Kshatriya or warrior class, 
the second of the four mam castes or orders of classical 
Hinduism, and were supposed to have been made originally 
from the aims of Brahma The old name of Kshatriya is still 
commonly used m the Hindi form Chhatri, but the designa- 
tion Rajput, or son of a king, has now superseded it as the 
standaid name of the caste Thakur, or lord, is the common 
Rajput title, and that by which they are generally addressed 
The total number of persons returned as Rajputs in the 
Piovince in 1911 was about 440,000. India has about 
nine_jnilhon^ Rajputs in all, .and they are most numerous in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, 
Rajputana returning under 700,000 and Central India about 
800,000 

The bulk of the Rajputs in the Central Provinces are of 
very impure blood Several groups, such as the Panwars of 
the Wamganga Valley, the Raghuvansis of Chhmdwara and 
Nagpur, the Jadams of Hoshangabad and the Dahanas of 
ChhattTsgarh, have developed into separate castes and marry 
among themselves, though a true Rajput must not marry m 
his own clan Some of them have abandoned the sacred 
thread anH now lank with the good cultivating castes below 
Bamas Reference may be made to the separate articles on 
these castes Similarly the Surajvansi, Gaur or Gorai, 
Chauhan, and Bagri clans marry among themselves in the 
Central Piovmces, and it is probable that detailed research 
would establish the same of many clans or parts of clans 
bearing the name of Rajput m all parts of India If the 
definition of a proper Rajput were taken, as it should be 
correctly, as one whose family intermarried with clans of 
good standing, the caste would be reduced to comparatively 
small dimensions The name Dhakar, also shown as a t 
Rajput clan, is applied to a person of illegitimate birth, like 5 
Vidur Over 100,000 persons, or nearly a quarter of the 
total, did not return the name of any dan m 19 11, and 
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thcac aic all of mixed oi illegitimate descent They are 
numcious in Nimai, and aic thcic Known as chhoti-tm or low- 
class Rajputs The Bagii Rajputs of Scorn and the Suraj- 
vansis of Petal many among themselves, while the Bundelas 
of Saugoi intci many with two other local gioups, the 
Pamvai and Dhundhclc, all the three being of impure blood 
In Jubbulpoic a small clan of poisons Known as Paik or 
foot-soldier ictuin themselves as Rajputs, but are no doubt a 
mixed low-caste gioup Again, some landholding sections 
of the pnmitive tubes have assumed the names of Rajput 
clans Thus the yamindars of Biiaspur, who ongmally 
belonged to the Kawai tube, call themselves Tuar or Tomara 
Rajputs, and the landholding section of the Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur say that they aie of the Nagvansi clan 
Othei names aic ictuined which are not those of Rajput 
clans 01 then offshoots at all If these subdivisions, which 
cannot be considered as propei Rajputs, and all those who 
have returned no clan be deducted, there lemain not moie 
than 100,000 who might be admitted to be puie Rajputs in 
Rajpulana But a close local sciutiny even of these would 
no doubt lesult in the detection of many persons who have 
assumed and leturned the names of good clans without 
being entitled to them And many more would come 
away as being the descendants of remarried widows 
A Rajput of really puie family and descent is in fact a 
pei son of some consideration in most parts of the Central 
Provinces 

Traditionally the Rajputs aie divided into thirty-six 
great clans or laces, of which Colonel Tod gives a list 
compiled from different authorities as follows (alternative 
names by which the clan or important branches of it are 
known are shown in brackets) 


1 Ikshwaka or Surajvansi 

2 Indu, Somvansi or Chandra- 

vansi 

3 Galliot or Sesodia (Raghu- 

vansi) 

4 Yadu (Bhatti, Jareja, Jadon, 

Banaphar) 

5 Tuar oi Tomara 

6 Rathor 


7 Kachhwaha (Cutchwaha) 

8 Pramara or Panwar (Moil) 

9 Chauhan (Hara, Khichi, 

Nikumbh, Bhadauna) 
i o Chalukya or Solankhi (Baghel) 

1 1 Panhar 

12 Chawaia oi Chaura 

13 Tak or Taksbac (Nagvansi, 

Mon) 
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lit 01 Gcte 
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Mobil 
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Dhlbi 
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Nibunibb 

"A 

(jatn 

35 

Kljpali 

= 5 

Doth 01 Dm 

36 

Dahima 


And two extia, 1 1 ill and Dahana 

Scvcial of the abo\c inccs aic extinct 01 neaily so, and 
on the othci hand some vciy impoilant modem clans, as the 
Gautam, Dikhit and Bisen, and such histoucally important 
ones as the Chandcl and Maihaj a, arc not included in 
the thuty-six toyai laces at all Piactically all the clans 
should belong cithei to the solai and lunat branch, that is, 
should be descended Horn the sun or moon, but the diusion, 
if it c\ci existed, is not fully gnen b} Colonel Tod Two 
special clans, the Suraj\ansi and Chandra 01 Somvansi, are 
named aftei the sun and moon icspcctnely , and a few 
otheis', as the Scsodia, Kachhwaha, Gohil, Bais and Badgujar, 
arc iccordcd as being of the solai lace, descended fiom 
Vishnu thiough his incarnation as Rama The Rathois also 
claimed solar lineage, but this w r as not wholly conceded by 
the Bhats, and the Dikhits aic assigned to the solai bianch 
by their legends The great clan of the Yadavas, of whom the 
piesent Jadon 01 Jadumand Bhatti Rajputs ate lepiesentatives, 
was of the lunai lace, tiacing then descent fiom ICnshna, 
though, as a mattei of fact, Krishna was~also an incarnation of 
Vishnu or the sun , and the Tuar or Tomaia, as well as the 
Jit or Getc, the Rajput section of the modem Jats, who w'eie 
consideied to be branches of the Yadavas, w T ould also be of 
the moon division. The Gautam and Bisen clans, who aie 
not included in the thirty-six royal laces, now claim lunai 
descent Four clans, the Panwar, Chauhan, Chalukya or 
Solankhi, and Panhar, had a different ongin, being held to 
have been bom through the agency of the gods fiom a fiie- 
pit on the summit of Mount Abu They are hence known 
as Agnikula 01 the fire races Seveial clans, such as the 
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Tak 01 Takshac, the Huna and the Cham a, weie considered 
by Colonel Tod to be the icpiescntatives of the Huns or 
Scythians, that is, the nomad invading tubes fiom Central 
Asia, whose principal inclusions took place during the first 
five centimes of the Clmstian cia 

At least six of the thnty-six loyal laces, the Sanveya, 
Silai, Doda 01 Doi, Dahia, Johia and Mohil, were extinct 
in Colonel Tod’s tune, and otheis weie represented only 
by small settlements in Rajputana and Surat On the 
other hand, thcic aic now a laige number of new clans, 
whose connection with the thirty-six is doubtful, though in 
many cases they aie piobably blanches of the old clans 
who have obtained a new name on settling in a different 
locality 

It w r as foi long the custom to legal d the Rajputs as 
the dncct descendants and lepiesentativcs of the old 
Kshatnya 01 umiiioi class of the Indian Aiyans, as descnbed 
in the Vedas and the gieat epics. Even Colonel Tod by 
no means held this view in its entirety, and modern 
epigiaphic icseaich has caused its partial 01 complete 
abandonment Mi V A Smith indeed says ^ “ The main 
points to lemembei aie that the Kshatnya 01 Rajput caste 
is essentially an occupational caste, composed of all clans 
following the Hindu ntual who actually undertook the act 
of government , that consequently people of most_diverse 
laces were and aie lumped together _as„ Rajputs, and that 
most of the great clans now in existence ai e descended either 
fiom foieign immigiants of the fifth or sixtE~~centur-y -A D_ 
or fiom indigenous races such as the Gonds and Bhais 
Colonel Tod held thiee clans, the Tak 0 1 Takshac, the Huna 
and the Chaura, to be descended from Scythian or nomad 
Cential Asian immigrants, and the same origin has been given 
for the Haihaya The Huna clan actually letams the name 
of the White Huns, from-whose’eonquests in the fifth century 
it probably dates its existence The pimcipaKclanTof The 
lunar race, the Yadavas, are said to have first settled m 
Delhi and at Dwarka m Gujaiat But on the death of 
Knshna, who was their prince, they were expelled from 

1 Eaily History of India (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 3rd edition, p 
414 
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these places, and retued across the Indus, settling in 
Afghanistan Again, foi some leason which the account 
does not cleaily explain, they came at a latei penod to 
India and settled fiist in the Punjab and afteiwards in 
Rajputana The Jit 01 Jat and the Tomaia clans weie 
blanches of the Yadavas, and it is supposed that the Jits or 
Jats weie also descended fiom the nomad invading tubes, 
possibly fiom the Yueh-chi tribe who conqueied and occupied 
the Punjab dunng the first and second centunes 1 The 
legend of the Yadavas, who lived in Gujaiat with their 
chief ICushna, but aftei his defeat and death letired to 
Cential Asia, and at a latei date letuined to India, 
would appeal to conespond fanly well with the Saka 
invasion of the second centuiy B.C which penetiated to 
Kathiawai and founded a dynasty theie In AD 124 
the second Saka king was defeated by the Andhra king 
Vilivayakuia II and his kingdom destroyed 2 3 But at 
about the same penod, the close of the first centuiy, 
a fiesh hoide of the Sakas came to Gujarat from Cential 
Asia and founded another kingdom, which lasted until it 
was subveited by Chandragupta Vilaamaditya about AD 
390 3 The histoncal facts about the Sakas, as given on 
the authonty of Mr V A. Smith, thus correspond fairly 
closely with the Yadava legend And the later Yueh-chi 
immigiants might well be connected by the Bhats with the 
Saka hoides who had come at an earlier date from the 
same duection, and so the Jats 4 might be held to be an 
offshoot of the Yadavas This connection of the Yadava and 
Jat legends with the facts of the immigration of the Sakas 
and Yueh-chi appears a plausible one, but may be conti a- 
dicted by histoncal arguments of which the writer is 
ignoiant If it were coirect we should be justified m 

identifying the lunai clans of_ Rajputs with the early 

Scythian immigrants of the fiist and second centunes 
Another point is that Buddha is said to be the piogenitor 

1 Eaily Hisloiy of India, pp 252, was changed to Jat by a section of 

254 them -who also adopted Muhammadan- 

2 Ibidem, p 210 ism Colonel Tod also identifies the 

3 Ibidem, p 227 Jats or Jits with the Yueh-chi as 

4 Colonel Tod states that the proper suggested in the text ( Rajasthan , 1 
name of the caste was Jit oi Jat, and p 97) 
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of the whole Indu 01 lunat lace . 1 It is obvious that Buddha 
had no ical connection with these Cenlial Asian tubes, as 
he died some centimes bcfoie then appcaiance in India 
But the Yueh-chi 01 Kushan kings of the Punjab in the 
fiist and second centunes AD weie fcivent Buddhists and 
established that lehgion m the Punjab I-Ience we can 
easily undei stand how, if the Yadus or Jats and other 
lunai clans weie descended fiom the Saka and Yueh-chi 
immigiants, the legend of then descent from Buddha, who 
was himself a ICshatriya, might be devised for them by their 
baids when they were subsequently conveited fiom Buddhism 
to Hinduism The Sakas of western India, on the othei hand, 
who it is suggested may be icpiesented by the Yadavas, were 
not Buddhists in the beginning, whethei or not they became 
so afterwaids But as has been seen, though Buddha was 
then first piogemtoi, Knshna was also then king while they 
were in Gujaiat, so that at this time they must have been 
supposed to be Hindus The legend of descent from 
Buddha ansing with the Yueh-chi 01 Kushans might have 
been extended to them Again, the four Agnikula or fire- 
born clans, the Pauhar, Chalukya or Solankhi, Panwar and 
Chauhan, are consideied to be the descendants of the White 
Iiun and Giijar invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries 
These clans were said to have been cieated by the gods 
from a firepit on the summit of Mount Abu for the re-birth 
of the Kshatnya caste aftei it had been exteimmated by 
the slaughter of Paiasurama the Biahman. And it has 
been suggested that this legend lefers to the cruel massacres 
of the Huns, by which the bulk of the old aristocracy, then 
mamly Buddhist, was wiped out , while the Huns and 
Gujars, one at least of whose leaders was a fervent adherent 
of Brahmanism and slaughtered the Buddhists of the Punjab, 
became the new fiie-born clans on being absorbed into 
Hinduism 2 The name of the Huns is still retained m the 
Huna clan, now almost extinct There remain the clans 
descended fiom the sun through Rama, and it would be 

1 Rajasthan, 1 p 42 Mr Crooke the names seem to have a common 
points out that the Buddha here referred origin 
to is probably the planet Mercury 

But it is possible that he may have been 2 See also separate articles on Pan 

identified with the leligious reformer as war, Rajput and Giijar 
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tempting to suppose that these aie the Representatives of 
the old Aiyan Kshatriyas But Mi Bhandarkai has shown 1 
that the Sesodias, the premiei clan of the solai race and 
of all Rajputs, are piobably spiung fiom Nagar Brahmans 
of Gujarat, and hence fiom the Gujar tribes , and it must 
theiefoie be supposed that the stoiy of solar origin and 
divine ancestiy was devised because they were once 
Biahmans, and hence, in the view of the baids, of more 
honouiable ongm than the othei clans Similarly the 
Badgujar clan, also of solar descent, is shown by its name 
of baia oi great Gujar to have been simply an anstocratic 
section of the Gujais , while the pedigree of the Rathors, 
another solar clan, and one of those who have shed most 
lustie on the Rajput name, was held to be somewhat 
doubtful by the Bhats, and their solar ongm was not fully 
admitted Mr Smith gives two gieat clans as veiy probably 
of abonginal oi Diavidian origin, the Gaharwar or Gherwal, 
from whom the Bundelas are derived, and the Chandel, who 
ruled Bundelkhand from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, 
and built the fine temples at Mahoba, Kalanjar and 
Khajaraho as well as making many great tanks This 
coi responds with Colonel Tod’s account, which gives no 
place to the Chandels among the thirty-six loyal races, and 
states that the Gheiwal Rajput is scarcely known to his 
brethren in Rajasthan, who will not admit his contaminated 
blood to mix with theirs, though as a biave wainor he is 
entitled to their fellowship 2 Similarly the Kathi clan may 
be derived from the indigenous Kathi tribe who gave their 
name to Kathiawai And the Surajvansi, Somvansi and 
Nagvansi jelans, or descendants of the sun, moon and snake, 
which are scarcely known m Rajputana, may represent 
landholding sections of lower castes or non-Aryan tribes 
who have been admitted to Rajput rank But even though 
it be found that the majority of the Rajput clans cannot 
boast a pedigre e d atihg~~Tar fTieY "Back^'th an 'flie^ first five 
cen tur ies of our era, this is at any rate an antiquity to which 
few if any of the greatest European houses can lay claim 
Many of the great clans are now split up into a number 

1 J A S B , 1909, p 167, Guhilots See also annexed ailicle on Rajput Sesodia 

2 Ibidem, \ p 105 
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of blanches The most impoitant of these weie according 
to locality, the diffeient snehae 01 branches being gioups 
settled in sepaiate aieas. Thus the Chalukya or Solankhi 
had sixteen blanches, of which the Baghels of Rewah or 
Baghclkhand weie the most impoitant. The Panwars had 
thiity-fivc blanches, of which the Mori and the Dhunda, now 
perhaps the Dhundclc of Saugor, are the best known The 
Gahlot had twcnty-foui blanches, of which one, the Sesodia, 
became so impoitant that it has given its name to the whole 
clan The Chamai-Gaur section of the Gaur clan now claim 
a higher lank than the othci Gauis, though the name would, 
appaicntly indicate the appeal ance of a Chamar in their 
family tree , while the Tilokchandi Bais form an ansto- 
ciatic section of the Bais clan, named after a well-known 
king, Tilokchand, who leigned in upper India about the 
twelfth century and is piesumably claimed by them as an 
ancestoi Besides this the Rajputs have gotras, named after 
eponymous saints exactly like the Biahman 'gotras , and 
piobably adopted in imitation of the Brahmans Since, 
theoretically, marnage is prohibited in the whole clan, the 
gotra divisions would appear to be useless, but Sir H Risley 
states that persons of the same clan but with different gotras 
have begun to intei marry Similarly it would appear that 
the diffeient branches of the gieat clans mentioned above 
must intei marry m some cases , while m the Central 
Provinces, as aheady stated, several clans have become 
regular castes and form endogamous and not exogamous 
groups In northern India, however, Mr Crooke’s accounts 
of the different clans indicate that marnage within the clan 
is as a rule not permitted The clans themselves and their 
branches have different degrees of rank for pui poses of 
marriage, according to the purity of their descent, while 
in each clan 01 subclan there is an inferior section formed 
of the descendants of remarried widows, or even the offspring 
of women of another caste, who have probably in the course 
of generations not infrequently got back into their father’s 
clan. Thus many groups of varying status arise, and one of 
the principal rules of a Rajput’s life was that he must many 
his daughter, sometimes into a clan of equal, or sometimes 
into one of higher lank than his own Hence aiose great 
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difficulty in ananging the mairiages of gills and sometimes 
the payment of a puce to the bndegioom , while in oidei 
to letain the favoui of the Bhats and avoid then saicasm, 
lavish expendituie had to be mcuned by the bride’s father 
on pi esents to these rapacious mendicants 1 Thus adaughtei 
became in a Rajput’s eyes a long step on the road to mm, 
and female infanticide was extensively practised. This crime 
has never been at all common in the Central Provinces, 
wheie the rule of marrying a daughtei into an equal 01 
highei clan has not been enforced with the same stnctness 
as in northern India But occasional instances formerly 
occuned in which the child’s neck was placed under one leg 
of its mother’s cot, 01 it was poisoned with opium 01 by 
placing the juice of the aha or swallow-wort plant on the 
mothei’s nipple 

Piopeily the pioposal foi a Rajput marnage should 5 Mar- 
emanate fiom the bride’s side, and the customary method of ™^ ms 
making it was to send a cocoanut to the bndegioom ‘The 
cocoanut came,’ was the phiase used to intimate that a 
proposal of marriage had been made 2 It is possible that 
the bride’s initiative was a lehc of the Swayamwaia or 
maiden’s choice, when a king’s daughter placed a garland on 
the neck of the youth she preferred among the competitors 
in a tournament, and among some Rajputs the Jayamala 01 
gailand of victoiy is still hung lound the bridegroom’s neck 
in memory of this custom , but it may also have been due 
to the fact that the bade had to pay the dowiy One tenth 
of this was paid as earnest when the match had been 
arianged, and the boy’s party could not then recede fiom it 
At the entrance of the marnage-shed was hung the toran, a 
triangle of three wooden bars, having the apex crowned with 
the effigy of a peacock The bndegroom on horseback, 
lance m hand, proceeded to break the toran , which was 
defended by the damsels of the bride They assailed him 
with missiles of vauous kinds, and especially with red powder 
made from the flowers of the fialtis 3 tree, at the same time 
singing songs full of immoral allusions At length the 

1 See also article Bhat 3 Butea f> ondosa This powder is 

also used at the Holi festival and has 

2 Rajasthan , i pp 231,232 some sexual significance 
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ioum was biokcn amici the shouts of the letameis, and the 
fan dcfcndeis letncd If the bndegioom could not attend 
in pci son his swoid was sent to icpiesent him, and was 
earned lound the mamage-post with the bnde, this being 
considcicd a piopei and valid mamage At the rite of 
hat leva 01 joining the hands of the couple it was customary 
that any icqucst made by the bridegioom to the bride’s 
fathci should meet with compliance, and this usage has led 
to many fatal lesults in history Anothei now obsolete 
custom was that the bndc’s fathei should present an elephant 
to his son-in-law as part of the dowry, but when a man 
could not affoid a real elephant a small golden image of the 
animal might be substituted In noble families the bride 
was often accompanied to hei husband’s house by a number 
of maidens belonging to the seivant and menial castes 
These weie called Devadhan or lamp-bearers, and became 
inmates of the haiem, then offspring being golas 01 slaves 
In time of famine many of the poor had also perfoice to 
sell themselves as slaves in ordei to obtain subsistence, and 
a chief’s household would thus contain a laige number of 
them They weie still adorned in Mewai, Colonel Tod 
states, like the Saxon slaves of old, with a silver ring round 
the left ankle instead of the neck They were well treated, 
and were often among the best of the military retainers , 
they took rank among themselves according to the quality 
of the mothers, and often held confidential places about the 
ruler’s peison A formei chief of Deogarh would appeal at 
court with three hundred golas or slaves on horseback in his 
tiam, men whose lives weie his own 1 These special customs 
have now generally been abandoned by the Rajputs of the 
Central Piovinces, and then weddings conform to the usual 
Hindu type as described in the article on Kuimi The 
lemarnage of widows is now recognised m the southern 
Districts, though not in the north , but even here widows 
frequently do marry and then offspring aie leceived into 
the caste, though with a lowei status than those who do not 
permit this custom Among the Baghels a full Rajput will 
allow a lelative born of a remarried widow to cook his food 
for him, but not to add the salt nor to eat it with him 

1 Rajasthan , i p 159 
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Those who pci mil the second mamage of widows also allow 
a divoiced woman to lemain in the caste and to many 
again But among pioper Rajputs, as with Biahmans, a wife 
who goes wiong is simply put away and expelled from the 
society Polygamy is peimiited and was foimeily common 
among the chiefs Each wife was maintained in a separate 
suite of rooms, and the chief dined and spent the evening 
alternately with each of them in her own quarters The 
lady with hei attendants would piepare dinnei for him and 
wait upon him while he ate it, waving the punkah or fan 
behind him and cntei taming him with hei remaiks, which, 
accoidmg to leport, fiequently constituted a pretty severe 
curtain lecture 

The dead are buint, except infants, whose bodies aie 6 Funei 
buried Mourning is observed for thirteen days for a man, ntes 
nine days for a woman, and three days for a child The 
shraddh ceiemony or offenng of sacnficial cakes to the spirit 
is peifoimed eithei during the usual period in the month of 
Kunwai (September), or on the anniversary day of the death 
It was formerly held that if a Kshatriya died on the battle- 
field it was unnecessary to perform his funeral rites because 
his spirit went straight to heaven, and thus the end to which 
the ceremonies were directed was already attained without 
them It was also said that the wife of a man dying such a 
death should not regard herself as a widow noi undergo the 
privations imposed on widowhood But this did not apply 
so far as self-immolation was concerned, since the wives of 
warriors dying in battle very frequently became satz In 
the case of chiefs also it was sometimes the custom, probably j 
for political leasons, that the heir should not observe > 
mourning , because if he did so he would be incapable of ' 
appearing in an assembly for thirteen days, or of taking the 1 
public action which might be requisite to safeguard his 
succession The body of the late chief would be carried 
out by the back door of the house, and as soon as it left his 
successor would take his seat on the gaddi or cushion and 
begin to discharge the public business of government 

The principal deity of the Rajputs is the goddess Devi 7 R e ii- 
or Duiga in her more terrible form as the goddess of war £ lon 
Then swords were sacred to her, and at the Dasahra festival 
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they woi shipped then swoids and olhci weapons of wai and 
then lioiscs The dicadful goddess also piotected thevatue 
of the Rajput women and caused to be enacted the terrible 
holocausts, not infrequent in Rajput history, when some strong- 
hold was besieged and could hold out no longer. A gieat 
furnace was then kindled in the citadel and into this the 
women, young and old, threw themselves, or else died by 
then husbands' swords, while the men, drunk with bhang and 
weaung saffron -coloured robes, sallied out to sell their lives 
to the enemy as dearly as possible It is 1 elated that on 
one occasion Akbai desired to attempt the virtue of a queen 
of the Sesodia clan, and for that purpose caused her to lose 
hcisclf in one of the mazes of his palace. The emperor 
appeared befoie her suddenly as she was alone, but the lady, 
di awing a dagger, threatened to plunge it into her breast if 
he did not lespect her, and at the same time the goddess of 
hei house appealed riding on a tiger The baffled emperor 
gave way and letned, and hei life and virtue were saved 
The Rajputs also \yoiship the sun, whom many of them 
look upon as their first ancestor They revere the animals 
and trees sacred to the Hindus, and some clans show special 
veneration to a paiticular tree, never cutting or breaking the 
blanches or leaves In this manner the Bundelas revere 
the kadamb tiee, the Panwars the mm 1 tree, the Rathors the 
plpal 2 tree, and so on. This seems to be a relic of totemistic 
usage In foimer times each clan had also a tribal god, 
who was its protector and leader and watched over the 
destinies of the clan. Sometimes it accompanied the clan 
into battle “Every loyal house has its palladium, which 
is frequently boine to battle at the saddle-bow of the prince 
Rao Bhima Hara of Kotah lost his life and protecting deity 
together The celebrated Khlchi (Ch.auhan) leader Jai 
Singh never took the field without the god before him 
‘Victoiy to Bujrung’ was his signal foi the chaige so 
dieaded by the Maratha, and often has the deity been 
sprinkled with his blood and that of the foe ” 3 It is said that 
a Rajput should always kill a snake if he sees one, because 
the snake, though a prince among Rajputs, is an enemy, 


1 Melta mdica 
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ami he should nol lcl it li\ c If he docs not kill it, the 
snake will cuisc him and bung ill-luck upon him The 
same ntlc applies, though with less binding foicc, to a tiger 

The Rajputs cat the flesh of clean animals, but not pigs s rood 
oi fowls I hc\ aic, howcxci, fond of the spoit of pig- 
sticking, and many clans, as the Bundclas and otheis, will 
cat the flesh of the wild pig This custom was peihaps 
foimuly mmci.sal Some of them eat of male animals only 
and nol of females, cither because they fcai that the lattei 
would lcndci them effeminate 01 that they consiclci the sin 
to be less Some only cat animals killed by the method of ’ 
jaihn 01 sevcnng the head with one stroke of the sw f oid 
01 knife 1 hey w ill not cat animals killed in the Muham- 
madan fashion by cutting the tin oat They abstain fiom the 
flesh of the ntls^at or blue bull as being an animal of the cow r 
tribe Among the Biahmans and Rajputs food cooked with 
watci must not be placed in bamboo baskets, noi must 
,iu\ thing made of bamboo be brought into the lasoya or 
cooking-place, or the chnuln , the space cleaned and marked 
out foi meals A special brush of date-palm fibie is kept 
solely for sweeping these pails of the house At a Rajput 
banquet it was the custom foi the prince to send a little 
food fiom his owm plate oi from the dish before him to any 
guest whom he especially wished to honour, and to lcccne 
this w r as considered a veiy high distinction In Mcwar the 
test of legitimacy in a pimee of the royal house was the 
permission to eat from the chief's plate The giant of this 
pm ilcge conferred a recognised position, while its denial 
excluded the member m question from the light to the 
succession 1 This custom indicates the importance attached 
to the taking of food together as a covenant oi sacrament 

The Rajputs abstain from alcoholic liquor, though some 9 Opium 
of the low'er class, as the Bundelas, dunk it In classical 
times there is no doubt that they drank fieely, but have 
had to conform to the prohibition of liquoi imposed by the 
Brahmans on high- caste Hindus In lieu of liquor they 
became much addicted to the noxious drugs, opium and 
ganja or Indian hemp, drinking the latter in the form of 
the intoxicating liquid known as bhang , which is prepaied 

1 Rajasthan, i pp 267, 26S 
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fiom its leaves Bhang was as a mlc drunk by the Rajputs 
bcfoic battle, and especially as a pieparation for those last 
sallies fiom a besieged foiticss in which the defenders threw 
away then lives. Theic is little reason to doubt that they 
considcicd the henry and caiclcssncss of death produced by 
the liquot as a foim of divine possession Opium has con- 
tubutcd much to the degeneration of the Rajputs, and their 
1 elapse to an idle, sensuous life when then eneigies were no 
longci maintained by the need of continuous fighting for the 
piotcction of their countiy. The following account by Forbes 
of a Rajput’s daily life well lllustiates the slothful effemi- 
nacy caused by the diug 1 “In times of peace and ease 
the Rajput leads an indolent and monotonous life It is 
usually some time after sunrise befoie he bestns himself 
and begins to call for his hookah , after smoking he enjoys 
the luxuiy of tea or coffee, and commences his toilet and 
ablutions, which dispose of a consideiable part of the morn- 
ing It is soon bieakfast-time, and after breakfast the hookah 
is again in lequisition, with but few intervals of conversation 
until noon The time has now arrived for a siesta, which 
lasts till about three in the afternoon. At this hour the chief 
gets up again, washes his hands and face, and prepares for 
the great business of the day, the distribution of the red cup, 
kusumba or opium He calls together his friends into the 
public hall, or peihaps letires with them to a garden-house 
Opium is produced, which is pounded in a brass vessel and 
mixed with water , it is then strained into a dish with a 
spout, fiom which it is poured into the chief’s hand One 
after the other the guests now come up, each protesting that 
kusumba is wholly repugnant to his taste and very injurious 
to his health, but after a little pressing first one and then 
another touches the chief’s hand in two or three places, 
muttering the names of Deos (gods), friends or others, and 
drams the draught Each after drinking washes the chiefs 
hand in a dish of water which a servant offers, and after 
wiping it dry with his own scarf makes way for his neighbour 
After this refreshment the chief and his guests sit down in 
the public hall, and amuse themselves with chess, draughts or 
games of chance, or perhaps dancmg-girls are called in to 

1 Rasmala, 11 p 261 
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exhibit then monotonous mcasuics, or musicians and singers, 
01 the nevei-faihng favountes, the Bhats and Chaians At 
sunset the torch-bcaieis appear and supply the chambei with 
light, upon which all those who aie seated theiein rise and 
make obeisance towaids the chiefs cushion They resume 
then seats, and playing, singing, dancing, stoiy-telling go on 
as before At about eight the chief uses to letue to his 
dinnei and his hookah, and the party is broken up ” There 
is little leason to doubt that the Rajputs ascnbed a divine 
chaiacter to opium and the mental exaltation produced 
by it, as suggested in the article on Kalar in leference 
to the Hindus generally Opium was commonly offered at 
the shnnes of deified Rajput heroes Colonel Tod states 
“ Uviul lar khdna , to eat opium together, is the most inviol- 
able pledge, and an agreement ratified by this ceiemony is 
strongei than any adjuration ” 1 The account given by 
Foibes of the manner in which the drug was distributed by 
the chief from his own hand to all his clansmen indicates 
that the dunking of it was the renewal of a kind of pledge 
or covenant between them, analogous to the custom of pledg- 
ing one another with wine, and a substitute foi the covenant 
made by taking food together, which originated from the 
sacrificial meal It has already been seen that the Rajputs 
attached the most solemn meaning and virtue to the act of 
partaking of the chiefs food, and it is legitimate to infer that 
they legarded the drinking of a sacred drug like opium from 
his hand in the same light The following account 2 of the 
drmking of healths in a Highland clan had, it may be 
suggested, originally the same significance as the distribution 
of opium by the Rajput chief “ Lord Lovat was wont in the 
hall before dinner to have a kind of heiald proclaiming his 
pedigree, which reached almost up to Noah, and showed each 
man present to be a cadet of his family, whilst after dinner 
he drank to every one of his cousins by name, each of them 
in return pledging him — the better sort in French claiet, the 
lower class in husky (whisky)” Here also the drinking of 
wine together perhaps implied the renewal of a pledge of 
fealty and protection between the chief and his clansmen, 


1 Rajasthan, 1 p 553 

2 Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, Nelson’s edition, p 367 
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all of whom wcic held to be of his kin The belief in the 
kinship of the whole clan existed among the Rajputs exactly 
as in the Scotch clans. In speaking of the Rathors Colonel 
Tod states that they bi ought into the field fifty thousand men, 
Eh hap ha beta , the sons of one father, to combat with the 
empcior of Delhi , and lcmarks “What a sensation does it 
not excite when we know that a sentiment of kindred 
pcivadcs every individual of this immense affiliated body, 
who can point out in the great ticc the bianch of his origin, 
of which not one is too 1 emote fiom the mam stem to forget 
his pnstinc connection with it .” 1 

The taking of opium and wine togethei, as already 
deset ibcd, thus appeal to be ceremonies of the same 
chaiactci, both symbolising the renewal of a covenant 
between kinsmen 

The temptations to a life of idleness and debauchery 
to which Rajput gentlemen were exposed by the cessation 
of war have happily been laigely met and overcome by 
the careful education and training which their sons now 
lccenc in the diffeient chiefs’ colleges and schools, and 
by the fostciing of their taste for polo and other games 
There is eveiy reason to hope that a Rajput prince’s life 
will now be much like that of an English country gentle- 
man, spent largely in public business and the service of his 
country, with sport and games as relaxation Nor are the 
Rajputs slow to avail themselves of the opportunities for the 
harder calling of arms afforded by the wars of the British 
Empue, in which they are usually the first to proffer their 
single-hearted and unselfish assistance 

The most distinctive feature of a Rajput’s dress was 
formerly his turban , the more voluminous and heavy this 
was, the gi eater distinction attached to the bearer The 
cloth was wound in many folds above the head, or cocke 
over one ear as a special mark of pride An English gentle- 
man once remarked to the minister of the Rao of Cutch on 
the size and weight of his tuiban, when the latter replied, 
c Oh, this is nothing, it only weighs fifteen pounds 
considerable reverence attached to the turban, probably 
because it was the covering of the head, the seat of life, an 

1 Rajasthan, n p 3 2 Mrs Postans, Catch, p 35 
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the exchanging of turbans was the maik of the closest fnend- 
ship On one occasion Shah Jahan, befoie he came to the 
throne of Delhi, changed turbans with the Rana of Mewar 
as a maik of amity Shah Jahan’s turban was still pre- 
served at Udaipur, and seen there by Colonel Tod in 1820 
They also wore the beard and moustaches very long and 
full, the moustache eithei drooping fai below the chin, or 
being twisted out stiffly on each side to impart an aspect of 
fieiceness Many Rajputs considered it a disgrace to have 
grey beards or moustaches, and these were accustomed to 
dye them with a preparation of indigo Thus dyed, how- 
ever, after a few days the beaid and moustache assumed a 
purple tint, and finally faded to a pale plum colour, far from 
being eithei deceptive or ornamental The process of dyeing 
was said to be tedious, and the artist compelled his patient 
to sit many houis under the mdigo treatment with his head 
wrapped up m plantain leaves 1 During the Muhammadan 
wars, however, the Rajputs gave up their custom of wearing 
beaids in order to be distinguished from Moslems, and now, 
as a rule, do not retain them, while most of them have also 
discaided the long moustaches and large turbans In battle, 
especially when they expected to die, the Rajputs wore 
saffron-coloured robes as at a wedding At the same time 
their wives frequently performed sate, and the idea was per- 
haps that they looked on their deaths as the occasion of a 
fresh bridal in the warrior’s Valhalla Women wear skirts 
and shoulder-cloths, and in Rajputana they have bangles of 
lvoiy or bone instead of the ordinary glass, sometimes 
covering the arm from the shoulders to the wrist Their 
other ornaments should be of gold if possible, but the rule 
is not strictly observed, and silver and baser metals are worn 
The Rajputs wear the sacred thread, but many of them 
have abandoned the pioper upanayana or thiead ceremony, 
and simply invest boys with it at their mainage In former 
times, when a boy became fit to bear aims, the ceiemony of 
kharg bandai, or binding on of the sword, was performed, 
and consideied to mark his attainment of manhood The 
king himself had his sword thus bound on by the first of his 
vassals The Rajputs take food cooked with watei ( katclu ) 
1 Mrs Postans, Cutch , p 138 
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only ftom Biahmans, and that cooked without watei ( pakki ) 
fiom Bamus, and sometimes fiom Lodhis and Dhimars 
Bidhmans will take pallet food fiom Rajputs, and Nais and 
Dhimais katchi food When a man is ill, however, he may 
take food fiom mcmbeis of such castes as Kuimi and Lodhi 
as a mattci of convenience without incun mg caste penalties 
The laige tuibans and long moustaches and beards no longer 
chaiactcusc then appeal ance, and the only point which dis- 
tinguishes a Rajput is that his name ends with Singh (lion) 
But this suffix has also been adopted by others, especially 
the Sikhs, and by such castes as the Lodhis and Raj- 
Gonds who aspne to rank as Rajputs A Rajput is usually 
adchessed as Thakui 01 loid, a title which piopeily applies 
only to a Rajput landholder but has now come into general 
use The head of a state has the designation of Raja or 
Ran a, and those of the leading states of Maharaja 01 
Mahaiana, that is, gicat king Mahaiana, which appears to 
be a Gujarati fonn, is used by the Sesodia family of Udaipui 
The sons of a Raja are called Kunwai 01 pnnce The title 
Rao appears to be a Maiathi foim of Raj 01 Raja, it is re- 
tained by one 01 two chiefs, but has now been generally 
adopted as an hononfic suffix by Maiatha Biahmans Rawat 
appeals to have been ongmally equivalent to Rajput, being 
simply a diminutive of Rajputia, the Sanskut form of the 
latter It is the name of a clan of Rajputs in the Punjab, 
and is used as an honorific designation by Ahns, Saonrs, 
Kols and otheis. 

Women are stnctly secluded by the Rajputs, especially 
in Uppei India, but this piactice does not appear to have' 
been customaiy in ancient times, and it would be interesting 
to know whether it has been copied from the Muhammadans 
It is said that a good Rajput in the Central Provinces must , 
not drive the plough, his wife must not use the rehnta 01 
spinning-wheel, and his household may not have the kathn 
or gudri) the mattiess made of old pieces of cloth or rag 
sewn one on top of the othei, which is common in the poorei 
Hindu households 

The Rajputs as depicted by Colonel Tod resembled the 
knights of the age of chivalry Courage, strength and 
endurance were the virtues most highly prized One of the 
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Rajput trials of strength, it is recorded, was to gallop at full 
speed under the horizontal blanch of a tree and cling to it 
while the horse passed on This feat appears to have been 
a common amusement, and it is related in the annals of 
Mewar that the chief of Bunera broke his spme m the 
attempt , and there were few who came off without bi uises 
and falls, m which consisted the sport Of their martial 
spiiit Colonel Tod wntes “The Rajput mother claims her 
full share in the glory of her son, who imbibes at the 
maternal fount his first rudiments of chivahy , and the 
importance of this parental instruction cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the ever-recurring simile, ‘ Make thy mother’s 
milk resplendent’ One need not reason on the intensity of 
sentiment thus implanted in the infant Rajput, of whom we 
may say without metaphor the shield is his cradle and 
daggers his playthings, and with whom the first command- 
ment is, ‘ Avenge thy father’s feud 5 1 A Rajput yet loves 
to talk of the days of chivalry, when three things alone 
occupied him, his horse, his lance and his mistress , for she 
is but third in his estimation after all, and to the first two 
he owed hei ” 2 And of their desire for fame “ This sacri- 
fice (of the Johar) accomplished, their sole thought was to 
secure a niche m that immortal temple of fame, which the 
Rajput baid as well as the great minstrel of the West peoples 
* with youths who died to be by poets sung ’ For this the 
Rajput’s anxiety has in all ages been so great as often to 
defeat even the purpose of revenge, his object being to die 
gloriously rather than to inflict death , assured that his name 
would never perish, but, preserved in immortal rhyme by the 
bard, would serve as the incentive to similai deeds ” 3 He 
sums up their character in the following terms “ High 
courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and sim- 
plicity are qualities which must at once be conceded to them , 
and if we cannot vindicate them from charges to which 
human nature in every clime is obnoxious , if we are com- 
pelled to admit the deterioration of moral dignity from con- 
tinual inroads of, and their consequent collision with lapacious 
conqueiors , we must yet admire the quantum of virtue 

1 Rajasthan, 1 pp 543, 544 2 Ibidem, 1 p 125 

3 Ibidem, 11 p 52 
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and enamelled m gold and silver The bow is of buffalo- 
hoin, and the anows of iced, which aie baibed in a variety 
of fashions, as the ciescent, the trident, the snake’s tongue, 
and othci fanciful foims” It is piobable that the forms 
wcic in icality by no means fanciful, but were copied iiom 
sacied ot divine objects , and similaily the animals painted 
on the shields may have been onginally the totem animals 
of the clan 

The tiaditional occupation of a Rajput was that of a 
wau 101 and landholdei Then high-flown titles, Bhupal 
(Piotectoi of the eaith), Bhupati (Loid of the earth), Bhusur 
(God of the earth), Bahuja (Boin from the arms), indicate, 
Sir Ii Rislcy says , 1 the exalted claims of the tribe The 
notion that the trade of arms was their proper vocation 
clung to them foi a very long time, and has retarded their 
education, so that they have perhaps lost status relatively 
to othei castes undei British supremacy The rule that a 
Rajput must not touch the plough was until recently very 
strictly observed in the more conseivative centres, and the 
poorer Rajputs were l educed by it to pathetic straits for a 
livelihood, as is excellently shown by Mr Barnes in the 
Kang} a Settlement Report 2 <c A Mian or well-known Rajput, 
to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupu- 
lously obseive four fundamental maxims first, he must 
nevei diive the plough, second, he must never give his 
daughter in marriage to an inferior nor marry himself much 
below his rank , thirdly, he must never accept money m 
exchange for the betrothal of his daughter , and lastly, his 
female household must observe strict seclusion The pre- 
judice against the plough is perhaps the most mveteiate of 
all , that step can never be recalled , the offender at once 
loses the privileged salutation , he is reduced to the second 
grade of Rajputs , no man will marry his daughter, and 
he must go a step lower in the social scale to get a wife 
for himself In every occupation of life he is made to feel 
his degraded position In meetings of the tribe and at 
mainages the Rajputs undefiled by the plough will refuse 
to sit at meals with the Hal Bah or plough-driver as he is - 

1 Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art 2 Quoted m Sir D Ibbetson’s Punjab 

Rajput Census Refioit (1881), para 456 
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contemptuously styled , and many to avoid the indignity 
of exclusion never appear at public assemblies . It is 
melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajput 
clings to these dcep-iooted piejudices Their emaciated 
looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes they have 
undeigone to maintain their fancied punty In the quan- 
tity of waste land which abounds in the hills, a ready 
livelihood is offeied to those who will cultivate the soil for 
thcii daily biead , but this alternative involves a forfeituie 
of their dearest lights, and they would rather follow any 
piecanous pursuit than submit to the disgrace Some 
lounge away their time on the tops of the mountains, 
spreading nets for the capture of hawks , many a day they 
watch in vain, subsisting on berries and on game accident- 
ally entangled in then nets , at last, when fortune grants 
them success, they despatch the prize to their friends 
below, who tame and instruct the bird for the purpose of 
sale Others will stay at home and pass then time in 
sporting, either with a hawk or, if they can afford it, with a 
gun , one Rajput beats the bushes and the other carries the 
hawk leady to be sprung after any quariy that rises to the 
view At the close of the day if they have been successful 
they exchange the game for a little meal and thus prolong 
existence over another span The marksman armed with a 
gun will sit up for wild pig returning from the fields, and m 
the same manner barter their flesh for other necessaries of 
life However, the prospect of starvation has already driven 
many to take the plough, and the numbei of seceders daily 
mci eases. Our administration, though just and liberal, has 
a levelling tendency , service is no longer to be procured, 
and to many the stern alternative has arrived of taking to 
agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring 
the pangs of hunger and death So long as any resource 
remains the fatal step will be postponed, but it is easy to 
foresee that the struggle cannot be long protracted , neces- 
sity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the pressure 
of want will overcome the scruples of the most bigoted ” 
The objection to ploughing appears happily to have been 
quite overcome in the Central Provinces, as at the last 
census nine-tenths of the whole caste weie shown as employed 
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m pasluic and aguculluic, one-tenth of the Rajputs being 
landholdcis, tin ec- fifths actual cuHivatois, and one -fifth 
labomcis and woodcutter Ihe bulk of the icmaining tenth 
aic piobably in the police 01 othei blanches of Government 
sci vice. 

Rajput, Baghel. — The Baghel Rajputs, who have given 
then name to Baghclkhand 01 Rcvvali, the eastern pait of 
Ccntial India, ate a btanch of the Chalukya or Solankhi 
clan, one of the foui Agnikulas or those born from the fire- 
pit on Mount Abu The chiefs of Rcwah are Baghel 
Rajputs, and the late Mahaiaja Raghuiaj Singh has written 
a traditional lustoiy of the sept in a book called the Bhakt 
Mala 1 He dciivcs then ongin from a child, having the 
foim of a tigci (%//), who was boin to the Solankhi Raja of 
Gujatat at the intercession of the famous saint KabTr One 
of the hcadquaiteis of the Kablipanthi sect aic at Kawaidha, 
which is close to Rcwah, and the luling family aie members 
of the sect, hence piobably the association of the Prophet 
with theii origin The Bombay Gazetted 2 states that the 
founder of the clan was one Anoka, a nephew of the 
Solankhi king of Gujaiat, Kumarpal (ad 1143— H74) 
He obtained a giant of the village Vaghela, the tiger’s lair, 
about ten miles from Anhilvada, the capital of the Solankhi 
dynasty, and the Baghel clan takes its name fiom this 
village Subsequently the Baghels extended their powei 
over the "whole of Gujarat, but in AD 1304 the last king, 
Karnadeva, was driven out by the Muhammadans, and one 
of his most beautiful wives was captured and sent to the 
emperor’s harem. Karnadeva and his daughter fled and hid 
themselves near Nasik, but the daughter was subsequently 
also taken, while it is not stated what became of Karnadeva 
Mr Hlra Lai suggests that he fled towards Rewah, and that 
he is the Karnadeva of the list of Rewah Rajas, who married 
a daughter of the Gond-Rajput dynasty of Garha-Mandla 3 
At any rate the Baghel branch of the Solankhis apparently 
migrated to Rewah from Gujarat and founded that State 

1 Mr Crooke’s Ttibes and Castes, called Pratap Vmod, written by Khan 

art Baghel Bahadur Rahmat All Khan, and trans- 

2 Vol a parti p 198 lated by Thakur Pratap Singh, Revenue 

3 See also a history of the Baghels, Commissioner of Rewah 
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about the foiutecnth centuiy, as in the fifteenth they became 
piominent Accoiding to Captain Forsyth, the Baghels 
claim descent fiom a tiger, and piotect it when they can, 
and, piobably, as suggested by Mr Crooke , 1 the name is 
really totemistic, or is denved from some ancestor of the clan 
who obtained the name of the tigei as a title or nickname, 
like the Amencan Red Indians The Baghels aie found in 
the Hoshangabad Distnct, and in Mandla and Chhattisgarh 
which aie close to Rewah Amaikantak, at the source of 
the Neibudda, is the sepulchie of the Maharajas of Rewah, 
and was ceded to them with the Sohagpur tahsil of Mandla 
aftei the Mutinjr, m consideiation of their loyalty and 
sei vices during that period 

Rajput, Bagri. — This clan is found in small numbers in 
the Hoshangabad and Seoni Districts The name Bagri, 
Malcolm says , 2 is denved fiom that large tiact of plain called 
Bagar or ‘ hedge of thoi ns,’ the Bagai being surrounded by 
lidges of wooded hills on all sides as if by a hedge The 
Bagar is the plain countiy of the Bikaner State, and any Jat 
or Rajput coming from this tract is called Bagri 3 The 
Rajputs of Bikaner are Rathors, but they are not numerous, 
and the gieat bulk of the people are Jats Hence it is 
probable that the Bagris of the Central Provinces were 
originally Jats In Seoni they say that they are Baghel 
Rajputs, but this claim is unsupported by any tradition or 
evidence In Central India the Bagris aie professed robbers 
and thieves, but these seem to be a sepaiate group, a section 
of the Badhak or Bawaria dacoits, and derived from the 
aboriginal population of Central India The Bagris of 
Seoni are respectable cultivators and own a number of 
villages They rank higher than the local Panwars and 
wear the sacred thread, but will remove dead cattle with 
their own hands They marry among themselves 

Rajput, BaiS. 4 — The Bais are one of the thirty-six royal 

1 Article Baghel, quoting Forsyth’s 3 Punjab Census Repent (iSSi), 

Highlands of Centi al India para 445 

4 This article consists entirely of 

2 Memoii of Central India , vol 11 extracts fiom Mr Crooke’s article on 

p 479 the Bais Rajputs 



uiccs. Colonel loci considcicd them a blanch of the Suraj- 
vansi, but according to then own account then eponymous 
anccstoi was Salivahana, the mythic son of a snake, who 
conqucicd the gieat Raja Vikiamaditya of Ujjam and fixed 
Ins own era m AD 55 This is the Saka cia, and Saliva- 
liana was the lcadei of the S file a nomads who invaded 
Gujaiat on two occasions, befoie and shortly after the 
beginning of the Chuslian cia It is suggested in the 
aiticlc on Rajput that the Yadava lunai clan arc the repre- 
sentatnes of these Sakas, and if this were correct the Bais 
would be a btanch of the lunai lace The fact that they are 
snakc-woisluppcis is in favour of then connection with the 
Yada\as and other clans, who arc supposed to represent the 
Scythian invaders of the first and subsequent centuries, and 
had the legend of being descended from a snake The Bais, 
Mr Ciooke says, believe that no snake has destroyed, or ever 
can destioy, one of the clan They seem to take no pre- 
cautions against the bite except hanging a vessel of water 
at the head of the sufferei, with a small tube at the bottom, 
horn which the watci is pouied on his head as long as he 
can beai it The cobra is, in fact, the tribal god The name 
is derived by Mr Crooke from the Sanskrit Vaishya, one 
who occupies the soil The principal heio of the Bais was 
Tilokchand, who is supposed to have come from the Central 
Piovinces He lived about AD 1400, and was the premier 
Raja of Oudh He extended his dominions over all the 
tract known as Baiswara, which comprises the bulk of the 
Rai Bareli and Unao Districts, and is the home of the 
Bais Rajputs The descendants of Tilokchand form a 
separate subdivision known as Tilokchandi Bais, who rank 
higher than the ordinary Bais, and will not eat with them 
The Bais Rajputs are found all over the United Piovinces 
In the Central Provinces they have settled m small numbers 
in the northern and eastern Districts 

Rajput, Baksaria. — A small clan found principally m 
the Bilaspur District, who derive their name from Baxar in 
Bengal They were accustomed to send a litter, that is to 
say, a girl of their clan, to the harem of each Mughal 
Emperor, and this has degraded them They allow widow- 
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mainage, and do not wear the sacied thread It is piob- 
able that they many among themselves, as other Rajputs 
do not mtei many with them, and they aie no doubt an 
impure group with little pietension to be Rajputs The 
name Raksana is found m the United Provinces as a 
temtoiial subcaste of several castes 

Rajput, Banaphar. — Mr Ciooke states that this sept is 
a blanch of the Yadavas, and hence it is of the lunar race 
The sept is famous on account of the exploits of the heioes 
Alha and Udal who belonged to it, and who fought for the 
Chandel kings of Mahoba and Khajuraha in their wars 
against Pnthwi Raj Chauhan, the king of Delhi The ex- 
ploits of Alha and Udal foim the theme of poems still well 
known and populai in Bundelkhand, to which the sept 
belongs The Banaphais have only a moderately respect- 
able rank among Rajputs 1 

Rajput, Bhadauria. — An important clan who take then 
name from the village of Bhadawar near Ater, south of the 
Jumna They aie piobably a blanch of the Chauhans, 
being given as such by Colonel Tod and Sir H M Elliot 2 
Mi Ciooke remarks 3 that the Chauhans are disposed to 
deny this relationship, now that from motives of convenience 
the two tribes have begun to intei marry If they are, as 
supposed, an offshoot of the Chauhans, this is an instance 
of the subdivision of a large clan leading to intermarriage 
between two sections, which has probably occurred m other 
instances also This clan is returned from the Hoshangabad 
District 

Rajput, Bisen. — This clan belongs to the United Pio- 
vinces and Oudh They do not appear m history before 
the time of Akbar, and claim descent from a well-known 
Brahman saint and a woman of the Surajvansi Rajputs 
whom he married The Bisens occupy a lespectable 
position among Rajputs, and intermarry with othei good 
clans 

1 Mr Crooke’s Ti ibes and Castes, art Banaphar 
2 Rajasthan, l p 88, and Supplemental y Glossary, s v 
3 Ti ides and Castes, s v 

I 5 
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Rajput, Bundela. — A well-known clan of Raj pills of 
somewhat infcnoi position, who have given then name to 
Bundclkhantl, 01 the tiact compnsed pnncipally jn the 
Distucts of Saugoi, Damoh, Jhansi, llamnpur and Banda, 
and the Patina, Oichha, Datia and othei States The 
Bundelas aic held to be derived fiom the Gaharwar or 
Ghciw.il Rajputs, and thcic is some i cason for supposing 
that these lattci wcic onginally an aristocratic section of 
the Bhai tiibc with some infusion of Rajput blood. But 
the Gah.u wais now rank almost with the highest clans 
Accoiding to tiadition one of the Gabanvai Rajas offeie d a 
sacrifice of his own head to the Vindhya-basmi Devi or the 
goddess of the Vmdhya lulls, and out of the drops {bund) 
of blood which fell on the altar a boy was born He re- 
lumed to Parma and founded the clan which bears the 
name Bundela, from bund, a di op 1 It is probable that, as 
suggested by Captain Luard, the name is leally a corrup- 
tion of Vmdhya or Vindhyela, a dweller in the Vindhya 
t lulls, wheic, according to then own tradition, the clan had 
its bn th The Bundelas became prominent in the thirteenth 
01 fouileenlh century, aflei the fall of the Chandels “ Orchha 
became the chief of the numerous Bundela principalities , but 
its foundei drew upon himself eveilasting infamy, by putting 
to death the wise Abul Fazl, the historian and friend of the 
magnanimous Akbar, and the encomiast and advocate of 
the Hindu race. From the petiod of Akbar the Bundelas 
bore a distinguished part in all the grand conflicts, to the 
V' very close of the monarch}’’ ” 2 

The Bundelas held the country up to the Nerbudda in 
the Central Provinces, and, raiding continually into the Gond 
territories south of the Nerbudda on the pretence of protect- 
ing the sacred cow which the Gonds used foi ploughing, 
they destroyed the castle on Chauragarh m Narsmghpur on 
a crest of the Satpuras, and reduced the Nerbudda valley to 
subjection The most successful chieftain of the tribe was 
Chhatarsal, the Raja of Panna, in the eighteenth century, 
who was virtually ruler of all Bundelkhand , his dominions 
extending from Banda in the noith to Jubbulpore m the 


1 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, art Bundela 
2 Rajasthan, j p io 6 
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south, and fiom Rewah in the east to the Betwa River in the 
west. But he had to call m the help of the Peshwa to 
repel an invasion of the Mughal aimies, and left a third 
of his tenitoiy by will to the Marathas Chhatarsal left 
twenty-two legitimate and thiity illegitimate sons, and then 
descendants now hold seveial small Bundela States, while 
the tciritoncs left to the Peshwa subsequently became 
Butish. The chiefs of Panna, Oichha, Datia, Chhatarpur 
and numeious other small states in the Bundelkhand agency 
aie Bundela Rajputs 1 The Bundelas of Saugor do not 
intei many with the good Rajput clans, but with an mfenor 
group of Panwars and another clan called Dhundhele, 
perhaps an offshoot of the Pamvais, who are also residents 
of Saugor Then character, as disclosed m a number of 
pioverbial sayings and stories cui rent regaidmg them, some- 
what resembles that of the Scotch highlanders as depicted 
by Stevenson They are proud and penurious to the last 
degiee, and quick to lesent the smallest slight They make 
good shikaris or sportsmen, but are so impatient of discipline 
that the}'’ have never found a vocation by enlisting in the 
Indian Army Their characteristics are thus descnbed in a 
doggerel veise “The Bundelas salute each other from 
miles apart, their pagns are cocked on the side of the head 
till they touch the shouldeis A Bundela would dive into 
a well for the sake of a cowrie, but would fight with the 
Sardais of Government” No Bania could go past a 
Bundela’s house riding on a pony or holding up an umbrella , 
and all low-caste persons who passed his house must salute 
it with the words, Diwan ji ko Rain Rain Women must 
take their shoes off to pass by It is related that a few 
yeais ago a Bundela was brought up befoie the Assistant 
Commissionei, chaiged with assaulting a tahsll process- 
server, and threatening him with his sword The Bundela, 
who was veiy poor and wearing rags, was asked by the 
magistrate whether he had threatened the man with his sword 
He lephed “ Certainly not , the sword is for gentlemen like 
you and me of equal position To him, if I had wished to 
beat him I would have taken my shoe ” Another story is 
that theie was once a very overbearing Tahsildai, who had a 

i Impel tal Gazetted , articles Bundelkhand and Panna 
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shoe 2?, feet long with which he used to collect the land 
revenue One day a Bundela malguzar appeared before 
him on some business. The Tahsildar kept his scat The 
Bundela walked quietly up to the table and said, “Will the 
Snkai step aside with me foi a moment, as I have something 
pnvatc to say” The Tahsildar got up and walked aside 
with him, on which the Bundela said, ‘ That is sufficient, I 
only wished to tell you that you should use to receive me’ 
When the Bundclas aic collected at a feast they sit with 
then hands folded acioss thcii stomachs and their eyes 
turned up, and remain impassive while food is being put on 
then plates, and nevci say, ‘ Enough/ because they think 
that they would show themselves to be feeble men if they 
icfused to eat as much as was put before them Much of 
the food is thus ultimately wasted, and given to the sweepers, 
and this leads to gieat extravagance at marnages and other 
ceiemonial occasions The Bundelas weie much feaied and 
were not populai landlords, but they are now losing their 
old chaiacteiistics and settling down into respectable* 
cultivatois 

Rajput, Ghandel. — An impoitant clan of Rajputs, of 
which a small number reside in the northern Districts of 
Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpoie, and also in Chhattlsgarh 
The name is denved by Mr Crooke from the Sanskrit 
chandra , the moon The Chandel are not included in the 
thirty-six royal races, and are supposed to have been a 
section of one of the indigenous tribes which rose to power 
Mr V A Smith states that the Chandels, like several other 
dynasties, fiist came into histoiy eaily m the ninth century, 
when Nannuka Chandel about AD 831 overthrew a Parihai 
chieftain and became loid of the southern parts of Jejaka- 
bhukti or Bundelkhand Their chief towns were Mahoba and 
Kalanjai in Bundelkhand, and they gradually advanced 
noith wards till the Jumna became the frontier between their 
dominions and those of Kanauj They fought with the Gujar- 
Panhar kings of Kanauj and the Kalachuris of Chedi, who 
had their capital at Tewar in Jubbulpore, and joined m re- 
sisting the incursions of the Muhammadans In AD 1182 
Parmal, the Chandel king, was defeated by Pnthwi Raja, the 
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Chauhan king of Delhi, after the latter had abducted the 
Chandel’s daughter. This was the wai in which Alha and 
Udal, the famous Banaphai heioes, fought foi the Chandels, 
and it is commemoiated in the Chand-Raisa, a poem still 
well known to the people of Bundelkhand In AD 1203 
Kalanjai was taken by the Muhammadan Kutb-ud-Dm 
Ibak, and the importance of the Chandel lulers came to an 
end, though they lingeied on as puiely local chiefs until the 
sixteenth centuiy The Chandel princes were great builders, 
and beautified then chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar and 
Khajuraho with many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, 
foimcd by throwing massive dams acioss the openings 
between the hills 1 Among these weie great in igation woiks 
in the Hamiipui District, the forts of Kalanjar and Ajaighar, 
and the noble temples at Khajuraho and Mahoba 2 Even 
now the ruins of old foits and temples m the Saugoi and 
Damoh Districts are attributed by the people to the Chandels, 
though many were in fact probably constructed by the 
Kalachuus of Chedi 

Mi Smith derives the Chandels either fiom the Gonds 
01 Bhais, but inclines to the view that they weie Gonds 
The following consideiations tend, I ventuie to think, to 
favour the hypothesis of their origin fiom the Bhais Accord- 
ing to the best tiaditions, the Gonds came fiom the south, 
and piactically did not penetrate to Bundelkhand. Though 
Saugor and Damoh contain a fail number of Gonds they 
have never been of importance there, and this is almost their 
farthest limit to the north-west The Gond States in the 
Central Provinces did not come into existence for several 
centuries after the commencement of the Chandel dynasty, 
and while theie aie authentic recoids of all these states, the 
Gonds have no tradition of their dominance in Bundelkhand 
The Gonds have nowhere else built such temples as aie attri- 
buted to the Chandels at Khajuiaho, whilst the Bhais weie 
famous builders “In Mlrzapur tiaces of the Bhais abound 
on all sides in the shape of old tanks and .village foits The 
bucks found in the Bhar-dlhs 01 foits aie of enormous 
dimensions, and frequently measure 19 by 1 1 inches, and 

1 Eai ly Htstoiy of India, 3rd edi 2 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, 

tion, pp 390 394 lit Chandel 
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aic 2 -] inches thick In quality and si/c they aie similar to 
bucks often seen m ancient Buddhist buildings The old 
capital of the Bhais, five miles fiom Mnzapui,is said to have 
had 150 temples” 1 Elliot lcmaiks 2 that “ common tradi- 
tion assigns to the Bhais the possession of the whole tract 
fiom Goiakhpui to Bundclkhand and Saugoi, and many old 
stone foits, embankments and subterianean caverns in 
Gorakhpur, A/amgarh, Jaunpur, Mhzapur and Allahabad, 
which aic asciibcd to them, would seem to indicate no m- 
considciablc advance in civilisation” Though theie are few 
01 no Bhais now in Bundclkhand, there are a large number 
of Piisis m Allahabad which paitly belongs to it, and small 
numbcis m Bundclkhand , and the Pasi caste is mainly 
dciivcd fiom the Bhars , 3 while a Gaharwar dynasty, which 
is held to be denvcd fiom the Bhars, was dominant m 
Bundclkhand and Cential India befoie the use of the 
Chandels Accoiding to one legend, the ancestor of the 
Chandels was boin with the moon as a father from the 
daughtei of the high priest of the Gaharwai Raja Indrajlt of 
Bennies 01 of Indiajlt himself 1 As will be seen, the Gahar- 
wai s wcie an aiistocratic section of the Bhars Another 
legend states that the first Chandel was the offspring of the 
moon by the daughter of a Brahman Pandit of Kalanjar 
In his Notes on t]ie Bhars of Bundclkhand c Mr Smith 
argues that the Bhars adopted the Jam religion, and 
also states that several of the temples at Khajuiaho and 
Mahoba, erected in the eleventh century, are Jain These 
were presumably elected by the Chandels, but I have 
nevei seen it suggested that the Gonds were Jams or were 
capable of building Jain temples m the eleventh century 
Mr Smith also states that Mamya Deo, to whom a temple 
exists at Mahoba, was the tutelary deity of the Chandels , 
and that the only other shrine of Mamya Deo discovered 
by him in the Hamlrpur District was in a village reputed 
formerly to have been held by the Bhars 7 Two instances of 
intercourse between the Chandels and Gonds are given, but 

1 Shernng’s Castes and Ti ibes, 1 t 4 Crooke’s Ti ides and Castes, 

PP 359j 36o Chandel 

„ „ „ -r,, 6 Ibidem 

2 Supplemental Glossary, art Bhar G j y s B vol xlvi (1S77), p 232 

3 See art Pasi 7 Ibidem, p 233 
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the second of them, that the Rani Duigavati of Mandla was 
a Chandel pnncess, belongs to the sixteenth century, and 
has no beaiing on the origin of the Chandels The first 
instance, that of the Chandel Raja Khat Singh hunting at 
Maniagaih with the Gond Raja of Garha-Mandla, cannot 
either be said to furnish any leal evidence m favoui of a 
Gond ongin for the Chandels, it may be doubted whethei 
theie was any Gond Raja of Gaiha-Mandla till after the fall 
of the Kalachun dynasty of Tewar, which is quite close to 
Gaiha-Mandla, in the twelfth centuiy , and a reference so late 
as this would not affect the question 1 Finally, the Chandels 
aie numeious in Mlizapur, which was formerly the chief seat 
of the Bhars, while the Gonds have nevei been either 
numerous or impoitant in Mlizapur These consideiations 
seem to point to the possibility of the derivation of the 
Chandels from the Bhars rather than from the Gonds , and 
the point is perhaps of some interest in view of the sugges- 
tion in the article on Kol that the Gonds did not arrive in 
the Central Provinces for some centuries after the rise of the 
Chandel dynasty oi Khajuraho and Mahoba The Chandels 
may have simply been a local branch of the Gaharwars, who 
obtained a territorial designation from Chanderi, 01 in some 
other manner, as has continually happened in the case of 
other clans The Gaharwars were probably derived from 
the Bhars The Chandels now rank as a good Rajput clan, 
and intei many with the othei leading clans 

Rajput, Chauhan. — The Chauhan was the last of the 
Agmkula 01 fire-born clans According to the legend 
“Again Vasishtha seated on the lotus prepared incantations , 
again he called the gods to aid , and as he pouied forth the 
libation a figure arose, lofty in statuie, of elevated front, 
hair like jet, eyes tolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, 
clad in armour with quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a 
brand in the other, quadriform (Chaturanga), whence his 
name was given as Chauhan,” This account makes the 
Chauhan the most important of the fire-born clans, and 
Colonel Tod says that he was the most valiant of the 
Agmkulas, and it may be asserted not of them only but of 

l /ASB vol \lvi (1877), p 233 
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Ihc whole Rajpfll lace , and though the sxvoids of the Rdhtors 
'l would be 1 cady to contest the point, lmpaitial decision must 
i assign to the Chauhan the van in the long caiccr of arms 1 
Gcncial Cunningham shows that even so late as the tune of 
Pnthwi Raj in the twelfth centuiy the Chauhans had no 
claim to be sprung from fire, but wcie content to be 
considcicd descendants of a Biahman sage Bhiigu 2 Like 
the otlici Agnikuia clans the Chauhans aie now considered 
to ha\c spiung fiom the Guijaia 01 White Hun invaders of 
the fifth and sixth centimes, but I do not know whether 
this is held to be definitely proved in their case Sambhar 
and Ajmci in Rajputana appeal to have been the first home 
of the clan, and inscuptions recoid a long line of thirty-nine 
kings as leigning there fiom Anhui, the first created Chauhan. 
The last but one of them, Vigiaha Raja or Bisal Deo, in 
the middle of the twelfth centuiy extended the ancestral 
dominions considerably, and conqueied Delhi fiom a chief of 
the Tomaia clan At this time the Chauhans, according to 
thcii own baids, held the line of the Nerbudda fiom Garha- 
Mandla to Maheshwar and also Asligaih, while their 
dominions extended north to Iiissai and south to the 
Aiavalh hills 3 The nephew of Bisal Deo was Pnthwi 
Raj, the most famous Chauhan heio, who ruled at Sambhar, 
Ajmer and Delhi His first exploit was the abduction of 
the daughter of Jaichand, the Gahanvar Raja of ICanauj, 
in abo ut AD 1175 The king of Kanauj had claimed the 
title of universal soveieign and determined to celebrate 
the Ashwa-Medha or horse-sacrifice, at which all the offices 
should be performed by vassal kings Prithwi Raj alone 
declined to attend as a subordinate, and Jaichand therefore 
made a wooden image of him and set it up at the gate in 
the pait of doorkeeper But when his daughter after the 
tournament took the gailand of flowers to bestow it on the 
chief whom she chose for her husband, she passed by a 
the assembled nobles and threw the garland on the neck o 
the wooden image At this moment Pnthwi Raj dashed m 
with a few companions, and catching her up, escaped wiU 

1 Rajasthan, 1 pp 86 , 87 3 Im fatal Gazettes ? , India, vol 

2 A? chaeological Reports, 11 255, p 312 

quoted m Mr Crook e’s art Chauhan 
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hci from hct fathci’s couil 1 Aftenvaids, in 1 1 82, Puthwi 
Raj defeated the Chandcl Raja Patmal and captuied Mahoba 
In 1191 Puthwi Raj was the head of a confederacy of Hindu 
pnnces in combating the invasion of Muhammad GI1011 He 
lepelled the Muhammadans at Taiain about two miles north 
of Delhi, but in the following year was completely defeated 
and killed at Thancswar, and soon aftenvaids Delhi and 
Ajmci fell to the Muhammadans The Chauhan kingdom 
was biokcn up, but scatteied parts of it remained, and about 
AD 1307 Asligaih in Nimar, which continued to be held by 
the Chauhans, was taken by Ala-ud-Din Khilji and the whole 
gauison put to the swoid except one boy This boy, Raisi 
Chauhan, escaped to Rajputana, and according to the baidic 
cluomcle his descendants formed the Haia branch of the 
Chauhans and conqueied from the Minas the tract known as 
Haiavati, fiom which they pethaps took their name 2 This 
is now compiiscd in the Kotah and Bundi states, luled by 
Iiara chiefs Anothei well-known offshoot from the Chauhans 
aie the KhTchi clan, who belong to the Sind-Sagar Doab , 
and the Nikumbh and Bhadauna clans are also derived from 
them The Chauhans are numeious m the Punjab and 
United Piovinces and lank as one of the highest Rajput 
clans In the Central Provinces they aie found principally 
in the Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad Districts, and also m 
Mandla The Chauhan Rajputs of Mandla many among 
themselves, with other Chauhans of Mandla, Seom and 
Balaghat They have exogamous sections with names 
apparently derived from villages like an ordinary caste 
The remarriage of widows is forbidden, but those widows 
who desire to do so go and live with a man and are put out 
of caste This, however, is said not to happen frequently 
A widow’s hair is not shaved, but her glass bangles are 
broken, she is dressed in white, made to sleep on the ground, 
and can wear no ornaments Owing to the renown of the 
clan their name has been adopted by numerous classes of 
inferior Rajputs and low Hindu castes who have no right to 
it Thus_m the Punjab a large subcaste_ of Chamars call 
themselves Chauhan, and in the Bilaspur District a low caste 

1 Ecu ly History of India and Impel tal Gazetted , toe at 
2 Rajasthan, n p 419 
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of village watchmen go by tins name. '\ hose latter may be 
descendants of the illegitimate offspnng of Chauhan Rajputs 
by low-caste women. 

Rajput, Dhakar. — In the Ccnlial Piovinces this teim 
has the meaning of one of illegitimate descent, and it is often 
used by the Knais, who «uc piobably of mixed descent fiom 
Rajputs In noithein India, howcvei, the Dhakais are a 
clan of Rajputs, who claim Suiajvansi oiigm , but this is not 
gencially admitted. Mi. Ciookc states that some aie said 
to be emigianls fiom the banks of the Ncibudda, but the 
main body say they came fiom Ajmci in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy They wcic notorious in the eighteenth century for 
thcii lawlessness, and gave the impel ial Mughal officers 
much tioublc in the neighbouihood ofAgia, lendeung the 
communications between that city and Etawah insecure 
In the Mutiny they bioke out again, and aie generally a 
turbulent, ill-conducted sept, always ready for petty acts of 
violence and cattle-stealing They are, howevei, lecognised 
as Rajputs of good position and mtermairy with the best 
clans 1 

In the Central Piovinces the Dlmkars are found princi- 
pally in Hoshangabad, and it is doubtful if they aie proper 
Rajputs 

Rajput, Gaharwar, Gherwal. — This is an old clan. 
Mr V A Smith states that they had been dominant in 
Central India about Nowgong and Chhataipur before the 
Parihais in the eighth century The Panhar kings were 
subsequently overthrown by the Chandels of Mahoba I n 
then practice of building embankments and constructing 
lakes the Chandels were imitators of the Gaharwars, who 
are credited with the formation of some of the rnost 
charming lakes in Bundelkhand 2 And in AD logo a RaJ a 
of the Gaharwar clan called Chandradeva seized Kanauj 
(on the Ganges north-west of Lucknow), and established his 


1 The above particulars are taken 2 Eai ly History of India, 3rd edi 

from Mr Crooke’s article Dhakara m tion, p 391 
his Tribes and Castes 
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authonty ceitainly ovei Benaies and Ajodhia, and peihaps 
ovei the Delhi temtoiy Govindachandia, giandson of 
Chandiadeva, enjoyed a long reign, which included the yeais 
AD 1114 and 1154 His numeious land giants and widely 
distnbuted coins piove that he succeeded to a laige extent 
in lestonng the glones of Kanauj, and m making himself 
a powei of consideiable impoitance The grandson of 
Govindachandia was Jayachandra, lenowned in the popular 
Hindu poems and tales of noithein India as Raja Jaichand, 
whose daughter was cained off by the gallant Rai Pithoia 
or Prithwi Raj of Ajmer Kanauj was finally captuied and 
destroyed by Shihab-ud-Dln m 1193, when Jaichand 
letned towaids Benaies but was overtaken and slain 1 His 
giandson, Mr. Crooke says, 2 aftei wards fled to Kantit in the 
Mirzapui Distnct and, overcoming the Bhai Raja of that 
place, founded the family of the Gaharwai Rajas of Kantit 
Bijaypur, which was lecently still m existence All the 
othei Gaharwais tiace their lineage to Benares or Bijaypui 
The predecessors of the Gaharwais in Kantit and m a laige 
tract of country lying contiguous to it were the Bhais, an 
indigenous race of great enterprise, who, though not highly 
civilised, were far removed fiom barbarism. Accoiding to 
Shernng they have left numerous evidences of their energy 
and skill in eai thworks, forts, dams and the like 3 Similarly 
Elliot says of the Bhars “ Common tiadition assigns to 
them the possession of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to 
Bundelkhand and Saugor, and the large pargana of Bhadoi 
or Bhardai in Benaies is called after their name. Many 
old stone forts, embankments and subterranean caverns in 
Goiakhpur, Azamgarh, Jaunpui, Mlrzapur and Allahabad, 
which are ascnbed to them, would seem to indicate no 
inconsiderable advance in civilisation ” 4 Colonel Tod says 
of the Gaharwars “ The Gherwal Rajput is scarcely known 
to his brethren m Rajasthan, who will not admit his con- 
taminated blood to mix with theirs, though as a brave 
warrior he is entitled to their fellowship ” 5 It is thus 
curious that the Gaharwars, who are one of the oldest clans 

1 Early History of India, 3rd edition, 3 Tribes and Castes, 1 p 75 

p 385 * Supplementary Glossary, p 33 

2 Tribes and Castes, art Gaharwar 5 Rajasthan, 1 p 105 
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io appeal in authentic histoiy, if they tilled Centiai India in 
the eighth ccntuiy bcfoic the Panhais, should be considered 
to be of vciy impuic oiigin And as they aie subsequently 
found in Mii/apur, a backwaid foicst tiact which is also the 
home of the Bhais, and both the Gaharwars and Bhats have 
a lcputalion as buildeis of tanks and foits, it seems likely 
that the Gahanvais weic really, as suggested by Mr V A. 
Smith, the austociatic blanch of the Bhars, piobably with a 
considciablc mixture of Rajput blood Elliot states that 
the Bhais foimeily occupied the whole of Azamgarh, the 
paiganaof Baia in Allahabad and Khanagarh m the Kanauj 
tiact This widcspicad dominance coriesponds with what 
has been alieady stated as legal ds the Gahanvars, who, 
accoiditig to Mr V. A Smith, luled in Central India, Kanauj, 
Oudh, Bcnaics and Mlizapui And the name Gaharwar, 
accoiding to Dr Hoeinle, is connected with the Sanskrit 
loot gah, and has the sense of ‘dwelleis in caves or deep 
jungle ’ 1 The oiigm of the Gahanvais is of interest in 
the Central Piovmces, because it is from them that the 
Bundela clan of Saugor and Bundelkhand is probably 
descended 2 

The Gahanvais, Mi Ciooke states, now hold a high rank 
among Rajput septs , they give daughters to the Baghel, 
Chandel and Bisen, and take brides of the Bais, Gautaffl, 
Chauhan, Parihar and othei clans. The Gaharwars are 
found in small numbeis m the Central Provinces, chiefly in 
the Chhattisgaih Districts and Feudatory States 

Rajput, Gaur, Chamar Gaur. — Colonel Tod remarks 
of this tribe “ The Gaur tribe was once respected in 
Rajasthan, though it nevei there attained to any considei able 
eminence The ancient kings of Bengal were of this race, 
and gave their name to the capital, Lakhnauti ” This town 
m Bengal, and the kingdom of which it was the capital, were 
known as Gauda, and it has been conjectured that the Gaur 
Brahmans and Rajputs were named after it Sir H M 
Elliot and Mr Crooke, however, point out that the home of 
the Gaur Brahmans and Rajputs and a cultivating caste, 

1 Quoted in Mr Crooke’s aiticle on Gaharwar 
2 See art Rajput, Bundela 
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the Gam Tagas, is in the centie and west of the United 
Piovmces, fai removed from Bengal , the Gam Biahmans 
now leside pnncipally in the Meeiut Division, and between 
them and Bengal is the home of the Kanaujia Brahmans 
Geneial Cunningham suggests that the country compnsed 
in the piesent Gonda Distnct lound the old town of Sravasti, 
was foimerly known as Gauda, and was hence the ongm of 
the caste name 1 The denvation from Gaur in Bengal is 
peihaps, howevei, more probable, as the name was best 
known in connection with this tract The Gaui Rajputs 
do not make much figure in history “ Repeated mention 
of them is found in the wais of Puthwi Raj as leaders of 
consideiable lenown, one of whom founded a small state in 
the centie of India This suivived thiough seven centuries 
of Mogul domination, till it at length fell a prey mdnectly 
to the successes of the Bntish over the Maiathas, when 
Sindhia in 1809 annihilated the power of the Gaur and 
took possession of his capital, Supur” 2 

In the United Piovmces the Gaur Rajputs are divided 
into three gioups, the Bahman, or Brahman, the Bhat, and 
the Chamar Gaur Of these the Chamar Gaui, curiously 
enough appear to lank the highest, which is accounted for 
by the following story When trouble fell upon the Gaur 
family, one of their ladies, far advanced in piegnancy, took 
refuge in a Chamar’s house, and was so grateful to him for 
his disinteiested protection that she promised to call her child 
by his name The Bhats and Brahmans, to whom the others 
fled, do not appear to have shown a like chivaliy, and hence, 
strange as it may appear, the subdivisions called aftei their 
name rank below the Chamar Gaur 3 The names of the 
subsepts indicate that this clan of Rajputs is probably of 
mixed origin If the Brahman subsept is descended from 
Brahmans, it would be only one of several piobable cases 
of Rajput clans originating fiom this caste As regaids the 
Bhat subcaste, the Charans or Bhats of Rajputana are 
admittedly Rajputs, and there is therefore nothing cunous 
in finding a Bhat subsection in a Rajput clan What the 
real origin of the Chamar Gaurs was is difficult to suimise. 

1 Quoted in Mr Crooke’s article 2 Rajasthan , 1 p 105 
Gaur Brahman 3 Supplemental Glpssai y, s v 
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The Chamai Gam is now a scpaiatc clan, and its members 
intci many with the othci Gaur Rajputs, affording an in- 
stance of the subdivision of clans In the Central Provinces 
the gicatci number of the poisons letuincd as Gaur Rajputs 
leally belong to a gioup known as Gorai, who aie considered 
to be the descendants of widows or kept women in the Gaur 
clan, and many among themselves. They should really 
thcicfoic be considered a scpaiate caste, and not members 
of 'the Rajput caste proper. In the United Provinces 
the Gaurs lank with the good Rajput clans. In the 
Ccntial Piovinces the Gaui and Chamar-Gaui clans 
aie letuincd fiom most Districts of the Jubbulpoie and 
Ncibudda divisions, and also in considerable numbeis from 
Bhandaia 

Rajput, Haihaya, Haihaivansi, Kalaehuri. — This well- 
known histoncal clan of the Cential Provinces is not in- 
cluded among the thnty-six royal laces, and Colonel Tod 
gives no infoimation about them. The name Haihaya is 
stated to be a coiruption of Ahihaya, which means _ snake - 
hoise, the legend being that the first ancestor of the clan 
was the issue of a snake and a maie Haihaivansi signifies 
descendants of the hoise Colonel Tod states that the first 
capital of the Indu 01 lunar race was at Mahesvati on the 
Nerbudda, still existing as Maheshwar, and was founded by 
Sahasra Arjuna of the Haihaya tribe 1 This Arjuna of the 
thousand arms was one of the Pandava brothers, and it may 
be noted that the Ratanpur Haihaivansis still have a story 
of their first ancestoi stealing a horse from Arjuna, and a 
consequent visit of Arjuna and Krishna to Ratanpur for its 
recovery Since the Haihayas also claim descent from a 
snake and are of the lunar race, it seems not unlikely that 
they may have belonged to one of the Scythian or Tartar 
tribes, the Sakas or Yueh-chi, who invaded India shortly 
after the commencement of the Christian era, as it has been 
conjectured that the other lunar Rajput clans worshipping or 
claiming descent from a snake originated from these tribes 
The Haihaivansis or Kalachuns became dominant in the 
Nerbudda valley about the sixth ..c entur y, their earliest 

1 Rajasthan, 1 p 36 
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inscription being dated AD 580. Then capital was moved 
to Tiipuia 01 Tewar near Jubbulpoie about AD 900, 
and fiom heie they appeal to have governed an extensive 
teintoiy for about 300 years, and weie fiequently engaged 
in wai with the adjoining kingdoms, the Chandels of 
Mahoba, the Panwais of Malwa, and the Chalukyas of the 
south One king, Gangeyadeva, appears even to have 
aspired to become the pai amount power in northern India, 
and his soveieignty was recognised in distant Tiihut 
Gangeyadeva was fond of residing' at the foot of the holy 
fig-tiee of Prayaga (Allahabad), and eventually found salva- 
tion there with his hundred wives Fiom about AD 1100 
the power of the Kalachuri 01 Haihaya princes began to 
decline, and their last inscription is dated AD 1196 It is 
probable that they were subverted by the Gond kings of 
Garha-Mandla, the fiist of whom, Jadurai, appears to have 
been in the service of the Kalachuri king, and subsequently 
with the aid of a dismissed minister to have supplanted his 
former master 1 The kingdom of the Kalachuri or Haihaya 
kings was known as Chedi, and, according to Mr V A Smith, 
corresponded more or less roughly to the piesent aiea of the 
Cential Provinces 2 

In about the tenth centuiy a member of the leigning 
family of Tnpuia was appointed viceroy of some territories 
in Chhattlsgarh, and two or thiee generations afterwards 
his family became practically independent of the parent 
house, and established their own capital at Ratanpur in 
Bilaspur Distuct (AD 1050) This state was known as 
Dakshm or southern Kosala During the twelfth century 
its impoitance lapidly increased, paitly no doubt on the 
ruins of the Jubbulpore kingdom, until the influence of the 
Ratanpur princes, Ratnadeva II and Pnthwideva II , may 
be said to have extended from Amarkantak to beyond the 
Godavari, and from the confines of Berar in the west to 

1 The above notice of the Kalachuri tion, p 390 This, however, does 

or Haihaya dynasty of Tripura is taken not only refer to the Jubbulpore 
from the detailed account m the Jub- branch, whose terntories did not pro- 
bulpoi e District Gazetted , pp 42 47, bably include the south and east of the 
compiled by Mr A E Nelson, CS, present Central Piovmces, but includes 
and Rai Bahadur Hira Lai also the country over which the 

Ratanpur kings subsequently extended 

2 Eaily History of India, 3rd edi- their separate jurisdiction 
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the boundaiics of Onssa in the cast 1 2 The Ratannm 
k,ngcIo m of Chech O, Dakch in KosSla », (lie only on/of 
the Rajput slates m the Cential Piovinccs which escaped 

iTinmulT i f U ’° M,° ndS ’ and ,l cn «' cd a comparatively 
t.anq ,1 existence till AD. 1740, when Ratanpur fell to the 

Maulhas almost without striking a blow "The only 

M, n \v!ik ;T C " C " lal,VC ° f th ° Ha,ha y as of Ratanpur,” 
u \\ ills states - is a quite simple-minded Rajput who lives 

at Bargaon m Raipur Distnct He icpresents the junior 

, ^ alpur b, . nnch of the family, and holds five villages 
wuch weic given him icveniic-frcc by the Marathas for his 
maintenance The malgu/ai of Senduras claims descent 
10m the Ratanpur family, but his pietensions are doubtful 
TJ C Cr ^°^ s no Privileges such as those of the Bargaon 
ld viu, to whom presents arc still made when he visits the 
'VV VClC oncc subordinate to his ancient house” 

^ 1C a District of the United Provinces 3 * are some 
- ayobans Rajputs who claim descent from the Ratanpur 
ungs Chandia Got, a cadet of this house, is said to have 
migrated noithwards in a.D 850 1 and settled in the Saran 
district on the Ganges, where he waged successful war with 
le a onginal Cheios Subsequently one of his descendants 
vio ate a Brahman woman called Maheni of the house of 
his I urohit 01 family priest, who burnt herself to death, and 
is sPH locally worshipped Aftei this tragedy the Hayobans 
Rajputs left Saran and settled in Ballia Colonel Tod 
states that, “ A small branch of these ancient Haihayas yet 
exist in the country of the Nerbudda, near the very top 
0 t e valley, at Sohagpur in Baghelkhand, aware of their 
ancient hneage, and, though few m number, are still cele- 

, ia J~ 5 >r va ^ our ” 5 This Sohagpui must apparently 
be the Sohagpur tahsil of Rewah, ceded from Mandla after 
the Mutiny 


ajput, Huna, Hoon. — This clan retains the name and 


1 Btlaspni Dish ict Gazetted, chap 
11 > in which a full and interesting 
account of the Ratanpur kingdom is 
given by Mr, C U Wills, C S 

2 Ibidem, p, 49 

3 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes , 

flit Hayobans^ 


4 The date is too early, as is usual 
in these traditions Though the 
Haihaivansis only founded Ratanpur 
about A D 1050, their own legends 
put it ten centunes earlier 

5 Rajasthan, 1 p 36 
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memoiy of the Hun baibanan hoides, who invaded India 
at or near the epoch of their incuisions into Europe It 
is piactically extinct , but in his Western India Colonel Tod 
lecoids the discoveiy of a few families of Hunas in Baioda 
State "At a small village opposite Ometa I discovered 
a few huts of Huns, still existing under the ancient name 
of Hoon, by which they are known to Hindu history 
Theie aie said to be three 01 four families of them at the 
village of Tnsavi, thiee kos from Baioda, and although 
neither featuie nor complexion indicate much relation to 
the Tartar-visaged Hun, we may ascribe the change to 
climate and admixture of blood, as there is little doubt that 
they aie descended from these invaders, who established a 
soveieignty on the Indus in the second and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era, and became so incorporated with the 
Rajput population as to obtain a place among the thirty-six 
royal races of India, together with the Gete, the Kathi, 
and other tribes of the Sacae from Central Asia, whose 
descendants still occupy the land of the sun-worshipping 
Saura 01 Chaura, no doubt one of the same race” 

Rajput, Kaehhwaha, Cutehwaha — A celebrated clan 
of Rajputs included among the thirty-six royal races, to 
which the Maharajas of the important states of Amber or 
Jaipur and Ahvar belong They are of the solar race and 
claim descent from Kash, the second son of the great 
king Rama of Ajodhia, the incarnation of Vishnu Their 
original seat, according to tradition, was Rohtas on the 
Son river, and another of their famous progenitors was 
Raja Nal, who migrated from Rohtas and founded Narwar. 1 
The town of Damoh in the Central Provinces is supposed 
to be named after Damyanti, Raja Nal’s wife According 
to General Cunningham the name Kaehhwaha is an 
abbreviation of Kachhaha-ghata or toitoise- killer The 
earliest appearance of the Kaehhwaha Rajputs in authentic 
history is m the tenth century, when a chief of the clan 
captured Gwalior from the Parihar-Gujar kings of Kanauj 
and established himself there. His dynasty had an inde- 
pendent existence till AD. 1128, when it became tributary 

1 Rajasthan , 11 p 319 
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to the Chandcl kings of Mahoba. 1 7 he last prince of 
, Gwahoi was 7 cjkaian, called Dulha Rat or the bndegroom 
j pnnee, and he lcccivcd Horn his father-in-law the district 
of Daoia m the picscnt Jaipiu State, wheic he settled In 
< 1150 one of his succcssois wicstcd Ambci fiom the Minas 
1 and made it his capital The Ambet State fiom the first 
acknowledged the supicmacy of the Mughal cmpeiois, and 
the chief of the pcnod gave his claughtei m mamage to 
Akbai. This chiefs son, Bhagwan Das, is said to have 
sa\cd Akbai ’s life at the battle of Sainal Bhagwan Das 
gave a daughter to JahangTi, and his adopted son, Man 
Singh, the next chief, was one of the most conspicuous of 
the Mughal Gencials, and at diffcient pcnods was governor 
of Kabul, Bengal, Bihut and the Deccan. The next chief 
of note, Jai Singh I., appeals in all the wars of Amangzeb 
in the Deccan He was commander of 6000 horse, and 
captuied Sivaji, the cclebiatcd foundei of the Mamtha power. 
The present city of Jaipur was founded by a subsequent 
chief, Jai Singh II, m 1728 During the Mutiny the 
Mahaiaja of Jaipur placed all his military powei at the 
disposal of the Political Agent, and in eveiy way assisted 
the Bntish Government At the Duibar of 1877 his salute 
was raised to 21 guns Jaipui, one of the largest states 
in Rajputana, has an area of neaily 16,000 squaie miles, 
and a population of 2-j million peisons The Ahvar State 
was founded about 1776 by Piatap Singh, a descendant of 
a prince of the Jaipur house, who had sepaiated from it 
thiee centunes befoie It has an area of 3000 square 
miles and a population of neaily a million 2 In Colonel 
Tod’s time the Kachhwaha chiefs in memoiy of their 
descent from Rama, the incarnation of the sun, celebrated 
with great solemnity the annual feast of the sun On this 
occasion a stately car called the chanot of the sun was 
biought from Rama’s temple, and the Mahaiaja ascending 
into it pei ambulated his capital The images of Rama and 
Siva weie carried with the army both in Alwar and Jaipur 
The banner of Amber was always called the Panchrangn 

1 Eaily Histoiy of India, 3rd edi- from the new Intfe) tal Gazettcei , articles 

tion, p 381 Jaipur and Alwar States 

2 The above information is taken 
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oi fne-colouied fin" and is ficqucnlly mentioned in the 
tiaditions of the R.ljput hauls But it does not seem to 
be staled what the fnc coloms wcic Some of the finest 
sokhcis m the old Sepoy aimv wcic Kachhw’aha Rajputs 
The Kachhwahas aie fnul} numcious m the United 
Piounccs and i.ink with the highest Rajput clans 1 In 
the Ccntial Flounces they aie found principally in the 
Snugor, Hoshangabad and Nunai Distncls 

Rajput, Nag'vansi. — This clan aie considcicd to be the 
descendants of the Talc or Takshac, which is one of the 
thiity-six royal races, and w r as considered by Colonel Tod 
to be of Scythian ongm The Takshac w r cie also snake- 
w’oishippcis “ Naga and Takshac ate sj nonymous appella- 
tions m Sansknt foi the snake, and the Takshac is the 
celebiatcd Nagiansa of the early hcioic history of India 
The Mahabharat dcscubcs in its usual allcgoncal style the 
war between the Pandus of Indiapicstha and the Takshacs 
of the noilh Parikhita, a prince on the Pandu side, w^as 
assassinated by the Takshac, and his son and successoi, 
Janamejaya, avenged his death and made a bonfiie of 
20,000 snakes.”" This allegory is supposed to have repie- 
sented the w\aifarc of the Aiyan laces against the Salcas or 
Scythians The Talc or Takshac w'ould be one of the clans 
held to be denied fiom the eaiher imading tribes from 
Central Asia, and of the lunai race The Tak are scarcely 
known in authentic histoiy, but the poet Chand mentions 
the Talc fiom Asei or Aslrgarh as one of the punces who 
assembled at the summons of Frithwi Raj of Delhi to fight 
against the Muhammadans In another place he is called 
Chatto the Talc Nothing moie is known of the Talc clan 
unless the cultivating Taga caste of noithem India is 
derived from them But the Nagvansi clan of Rajputs, 
who profess to be descended fiom them, is fairly numeious 
Most of the Nagvansis, however, are piobably in reality 
descended from landholders of the indigenous tubes who 
have adopted the name of this clan, u r hen they wished to 
claim rank as Rajputs The change is rendeied more easy by 

1 Mr Crooke’s Ti ibes and Castes, 2 Rajasthan, i p 94 , Elliot’s Sup- 
nrt Kachhuaha flemcntal Glossal y, art Gaur Taga 
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the fact that many of these tubes have legends of then own, 
showing the descent of then i tiling families fiom snakes, 
the snake and tigci, owing to then deadly chaiactei, being 
the two animals most commonly woi shipped. Thus the 
landholding section of the Kols 01 Mtindas of Chota 
Nagpiti ha\c a long legend 1 of their descent from a princess 
who mat lied a snake m human foim, and hence call them- 
selves Nagvansi Rajputs , and Di. Buchanan states that the 
Nagvansi clan of Goiakhpui is similaily derived from the 
Chcio tube 2 In the Ccntial Provinces the Nagvansi Rajputs 
numbci about 400 poisons, nearly all of whom aie found in 
the Chhattlsgarh Distucts and Feudatory States, and are 
piobablj descendants of Kol or Munda landholding families 

Rajput, Nikumbh. — The Nikumbh is given as one of 
the thnty-six royal laces, but it is also the name of a 
bianch of the Chauhans, and it seems that, as suggested by 
Shciiing,' 5 it may be an offshoot from the gieat Chauhan 
clan The Nikumbh aie said to have been given the title 
of Sit net by an emperor of Delhi, because they would not 
bow then heads on entering his presence, and when he 
fixed a swoid at the dooi some of them allowed their necks 
to be cut thiough by the sword rather than bend the head 
The tei m Sirnet is supposed to mean headless A Chauhan 
column with an insciiption of Raja Bisal Deo was elected 
at Nigumbode, a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few 
miles below Delhi, and it seems a possible conjecture that 
the Nikumbhs may have obtained their name from this 
place 4 Mr Crooke, however, takes the Nikumbh to be a 
separate clan The foundation of most of the old forts 
and cities in Alwar and northern Jaipur is ascribed to them, 
and two of their inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries have been discovered m Khandesh In northern 
India some of them are now known as Raghuvansi 5 They 
are chiefly found in the Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts, 
and may be connected with the Raghuvansi or Raghwi 
caste of these Pi o vinces 

1 See article on Kol Nikumbh 

2 Eastern India , 11 461, quoted in 4 Rajasthan , 11 p 417 

Mi Ciooke’s ait Nagvansi 5 Mr Ciooke’s Tubes aud Castes, 

3 Tribes and Castes , vol 1 art art Nikumbh 
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Rajput, Paik — This term means a foot-soldier, and is 
letuined fiom the northern Districts It belongs to a class 
of men foimerly maintained as a militia by zamlndars and 
landholders foi the purpose of collecting their revenue and 
maintaining ordei They were probably employed in much 
the same manner in the Cential Provinces as m Bengal, 
where Buchanan thus describes them 1 “ In ordei to protect 
the money of landowners and convey it from place to place, 
and also, as it is alleged, to enfoice orders, two kinds of 
guaids are kept One body called Burkandaz, commanded 
by Duffadars and Jemadars, seems to be a moie recent 
establishment The other called Paik, commanded by 
Mlrdhas and Sirdars, ate the remains of the militia of the 
Bengal kingdom Both seem to have constituted the foot- 
soldiers whose number makes such a formidable appearance 
in the Am-i-Akbari These unwieldy establishments seem 
to have been formed when the Government collected rent 
immediately from the farmer and cultivator, and when the 
same peisons managed not only the collections but the 
police and a great part of the judicial department This 
vast number of aimed men, more especially the latter, 
formed the infantry of the Mughal Government, and were 
continued under the zamlndars, who were anxious to have 
as many armed men as possible to support them in their 
depiedations And these establishments formed no charge, 
as they lived on lands which the zamlndar did not bring 
to account” The Paiks are thus a small caste formed from 
military service like the Khandaits or swordsmen of Orissa, 
and are no doubt lecruited from all sections of the popula- 
tion They have no claim to be considered as Rajputs 

Rajput, Parihar. — This clan was one of the four Agm- 
kulas or fire-born Their founder was the first to issue 
from the fire-fountain, but he had not a warrior’s mien 
The Brahmans placed him as guardian of the gate, and 
hence his name, Pnthi-ha-dwara, of which Parihar is sup- 
posed to be a conuption 2 Like the Chauhans and Solankis 
the Parihar clan is held to have originated from the Gurjara 
or Gujar invaders who came with the white Huns m the 
1 Eastern India, n p 919 2 Rajasthan, 1 p 86 
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fifth and sixth centimes, and they wcic one of the first of 
the Gujai Rajput clans to cmeige into piominence They 
wcic dominant m Bundelkhand bcfoie the Chandels, their 
last chieftain having been ovcithiown by a Chandel prince 
m AD. 831 1 A Panhai -Gujai chieftain, whose capital was 
at Bhinmal in Rajputana, conqucicd the king of Kanauj, the 
uilci of what lemainccl of the dominions of the great Harsha 
Vatdhana, and established himself theie about AD S 1 6 2 
Kanauj was then held by Gujat-Patihat kings till about 
1090, when it was seized by Chandiadeva of the Gaharwar 
Rajput clan The Panhai mlers wcic thus subveited by the 
Gahaiwfus and Chandels, both of whom aie thought to be 
deiivcd fiom the Bhais 01 other aboriginal tribes, and these 
events appeal to have been in the nature of a rising of the 
anstociatic section of the indigenous residents against the 
Gujai ruleis, by whom they had been conqueied and perhaps 
taught the trade of aims Aftci this period the Parihars 
arc of little importance They appear to have retired to 
Rajputana, as Colonel Tod states that Mundore, five miles 
north of Jodhpur, was their headquarteis until it was taken 
by the Rahtors The walls of the ruined fortress of 
Mundoie are built of enoimous squaie masses of stone 
without cement, and attest both its antiquity and its former 
stiength.? The Panhais are scatteied ovei Rajputana, and 
a colony of them on the Chambal was characterised as the 
most notorious body of thieies in the annals of Thug 
histoiy 4 Similarly m Etawah they aie said to be a 
peculiarly lawless and desperate community 5 The Parihar 
Rajputs rank with the leading clans and intermarry with 
them In the Cential Provinces they aie found principally 
m Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpoie. 


Rajput, Rathor, Rathaur. — The Rathor of Jodhpui or 
Mai war is one of the most famous clans of Rajputs, and 
that which is most widely dominant at the present time, 
including as it does the Rajas of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Ratlam, 
Kishengarh and Idar, as well as several smaller states The 

1 Eaily Histoiy of India , 3rd edi- 4 Ibidem 
lion, p 390 

2 Ibidem , pp 378, 379 6 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, 

3 Rajasthan , 1 p 91 art Panhar 
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ongin of the Rathoi clan is unceitam Colonel Tod states 
that they claim to be of the solar lace, but by the baids of 
the lace aie denied this honoui , and though descended 
from Kash, the second son of Rama, aie held to be the off- 
spnng of one of his piogeny, Kashyap, by the daughtei of a 
Dait (Titan) The view was formerly held that the dynasty 
which wrested Kanauj from the descendants of Harsha Vard- 
hana, and held it from AD 810 to 1090, until subverted by 
the Gahai wars, were Rathors, but pi oof has now been obtained 
that they weie leally Parihar-Gujars Mr Smith suggests 
that after the destiuction of Kanauj by the Muhammadans 
under Shihab-ud-Dln Ghon in AD 1193 the Gaharwar 
clan, whose kings had conqueied it m 1090 and reigned 
theie for a century, migrated to the deserts of Marwar in 
Rajputana, where they settled and became known as 
Rathors 1 It has also been generally held that the Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty of Nasik and Malkhed in the Deccan which 
reigned from AD 753 to 973, and built the Kailasa temples 
at Ellora weie Rathors, but Mr Smith states that there is no 
evidence of any social connection between the Rashtiakutas 
and Rathors 2 At any rate Siahji, the grandson or nephew of 
Jai Chand, the last king of Kanauj, who had been drowned in 
the Ganges while attempting to escape, accomplished with 
about 200 followers — the wreck of his vassalage — the pilgrim- 
age to Dwarka in Gujarat He then sought in the sands 
and deseits of Rajputana a second line of defence against 
the advancing wave of Muhammadan invasion, and planted 
the standard of the Rathors among the sandhills of the Lum 
in 1212 This, however, was not the first settlement of the 
Rathors in Rajputana, for an inscription, dated AD 997, 
among the rums of the ancient city of Hathundi or Hasti- 
kundi, neai Bali m Jodhpur State, tells of five Rathoi Rajas 
who ruled there eaily m the tenth centuiy, and this fact 
shows that the name Rathor is really much older than the 
date of the fall of Kanauj 3 

In 1381 Siahji’s tenth successoi, Rao Chonda, took 
Mundore from a Pauhar chief, and made his possession 
secure by mairying the lattei’s daughter A subsequent 

1 Eaily History of India , 3rd edition, p 389 2 Ibidem, p 413 

3 Impenal Gazetted, art Bali 
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chief, Rao Jodha, laid the foundation of Jodhpur in 1459, 
and ttansfened thithci the scat of government. The site of 
Jodhpui was selected on a peak known as Joda-gli, or the 
hill of stufc, four miles distant fiom Mundore on a crest of 
the lange ovci looking the expanse of the desert plains of 
ManvcU. The position foi the new city was chosen at the 
bidding of a foicst ascetic, and was excellently adapted for 
defence, but had no good watci -supply 1 joda had fourteen 
sons, of whom the sixth, Blka, was the founder of the 
Bikanci state Raja Sui Singh (1 595-1620) was one of 
Akbai’s gicatcst gcncials, and the emperor Jahangir buckled 
the swoid on to his son Gaj Singh with his own hands Gaj 
Singh, the next Raja (1620-1635), was appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan, as was his successor, Jaswant Singh, under 
Auiang/cb The Mughal Emperois, Colonel Tod remarks, 
weic indebted foi half their conquests to the Lakh Tulwar 
Rahtoian, the hundied thousand swords which the Rahtors 
boasted that they could mustei. 2 On another occasion, 
when Jahangn successfully appealed to the Rajputs for sup- 
poit against his lebel son Khusru, he was so pleased with 
the zeal of the Rathor pi ince, Raja Gaj Singh, that he not 
only took the latter’s hand, but kissed it, 3 perhaps an unpre- 
cedented honoui But the constant absence from his home 
on seivice in distant parts of the empire was so distasteful 
to Raja Sur Singh that, when dying in the Deccan, he 
oidered a pillar to be erected on ins grave containing his 
curse upon any of his race who should cross the Nerbudda 
The pomp of imperial gieatness or the sunshine of court 
favour was as nothing with the Rathor chiefs, Colonel Tod 
says, when weighed against the exercise of their influence 
within their own cherished patrimony The simple fare of 
the desert was dearer to the Rathor than all the luxuiies 
of the imperial banquet, which he turned from in disgust to 
the recollection of the green pulse of Mundore, or his favourite 
rah or maize poi ridge, the prime dish of the Rathor 4 The 
Rathor princes have been not less ready in placing them- 
selves and the forces of their States at the disposal of the 
Butish Government, and the latest and perhaps most 


1 Rajasthan , n pp 16, 17 

2 Ibidem , 1 p 81 


3 Ibidem, 11 p 37 

4 Ibidem , 11 p 35 
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bnlliant example of then loyalty occuned during 1914, 
when the veteian S11 Paitap Singh of Idai insisted on 
proceeding to the front against Germany, though over 
seventy years of age, and was accompanied by his nephew, 
a boy of sixteen 

The Ratlam State was founded by Ratan Singh, a 
grandson of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, who was boin 
about 1618, and obtained it as a grant for good service 
against the Usbegs at Kandahar and the Peisians in 
Khoiasan about 1651 — 5 2 Kishangarh was founded by 
Kishan Singh, a son of the same Raja Udai Singh, who 
obtained a grant of terntory from Akbar about 161 1 Idar 
State m Gujaiat has, accoidmg to its traditions, been held 
by Rathor princes fiom a very early period Jodhpur State 
is the laigest in Rajputana, with an area of 35,000 square 
miles, and a population of two million The Mahaiaja is 
entitled to a salute of twenty-one guns A great part of 
the State is a sandy desert, and its older name of Marwar 
is, according to Colonel Tod, a corruption of Marusthan, 
or the legion of death In the Central Provinces the Rathor 
Rajputs number about 6000 persons, and are found mainly 
in the Saugor, Jubbulpore, Narsmghpur and Hoshangabad 
Districts The census statistics include about 5000 persons 
enumerated in Mandla and Bilaspur, nearly all of whom 
are really Rathor Telis 

Rajput, Sesodia, Gahlot, Ahana — The Gahlot or 
Sesodia is generally admitted to be the premier Rajput clan 
Their chief is described by the bards as “ The Suryavansi 
Rana, of royal race, Loid of Chitor, the ornament of the 
thirty-six royal races ” The Sesodias claim descent from 
the sun, through Loh, the eldest son of the divine Rama of 
Ajodhia In token of their ancestry the royal banner of 
Mewar consisted of a golden sun on a crimson field Loh 
is supposed to have founded Lahore His descendants 
migrated to Saurashtra or Kathiawar, where they settled at 
Vidurbha or Balabhi, the capital of the Valabhi dynasty 
The last king of Valabhi was Siladitya, who was lolled by 
an invasion of barbarians, and his posthumous son, Goha- 
ditya, ruled m Idar and the hilly country in the south-west 
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of Mewai. Fiom him the clan look its name of Gohelot or 
Gahlol Mi D R Bhandaikai, howcvci, fiom a detailed 
examination of the inscnptions 1 elating to the Sesodias, 
ai lives at the conclusion that the foundcis of the line were 
Nagai Bi Tillmans fiom Vadnagai in Gujaifit, the fiist of the 
line being one Guhadatta, fiom which the clan takes its 
name of Galliot 1 The family weie also connected with the 
mling pnnees of Valabhi. Mi Bhandarkar thinks that the 
Valabln pnnees, and also the Nagar Biahmans, belonged to 
the Maitiaka tube, who, like the Gujars, weie allied to the 
Huns, and entcicd India m the fifth or sixth century Mr 
Bhandaikai ’s account ically agrees quite closely with the 
tiaditions of the Sesodia baids themselves, except that he 
consideis Guhadatta to have been a Nagar Biahman of 
Valabhi, and descended fiom the Maitiakas, a race allied to 
the Huns, while the bards say that he was a descendant of 
the Aryan Kshatriyas of Ajodhia, who migrated to Surat 
and established the Valabhi kingdom The eaihest prince 
of the Gahlot dynasty foi whom a date has been obtained is 
Sila, A.D 646, and he was fifth in descent from Guhadatta, 
who may therefoie be placed in the fiist part of the sixth 
century. Bapa, the foundei of the Gahlot clan in Mewar, 
was, according to tradition, sixth in descent from Gohaditya, 
and he had his capital at Nagda, a few miles to the north of 
Udaipur city 2 A tradition quoted by Mr Bhandarkar 
states that Bapa was the son of Grahadata He succeeded 
in piopitiating the god Siva One day the king of Chitor 
died and left no heir to his throne It was decided that 
whoever would be garlanded by a certain elephant would be 
placed on the throne Bapa was piesent on the occasion, 
and the elephant put the garland round his neck not only 
once, but thrice Bapa was thus seated on the throne One 
day he was suffenng from some eye-disease A physician 
mixed a certain medicine in alcoholic liquor and applied it 
to his eyes, which were speedily cured Bapa afterwards 
inquired what the medicine was, and learnt the truth He 
trembled like a reed and said, “ I am a Brahman, and you 
have given me medicine mixed in liquor I have lost my 
caste” So saying he diank molten lead (szsa), and forthwith 
1 J A S B (1909), vol v p 167 2 Imperial Gazetted , loc cit 
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died, and hence aiose the family name Sesodia 1 This story, 
cut lent in Rajputana, suppoits Mr Bhandaikar’s view of the 
Btahman origin of the clan. Accoiding to tiadition Bapa 
went to Chitoi, then held by the Mori or Piamaia Rajputs, 
to seek his foitune, and w f as appointed to lead the Chitor 
foices against the Muhammadans on their fust invasion of 
India 2 Aftci defeating and expelling them he ousted the 
M011 mler and established himself at Chitoi, which has since 
been the capital of the Sesodias The name Sesodia is 
leally derhed fiom Sesoda, the residence of a subsequent 
chief Rahup, who captured Mundore and was the fiist to 
bcai the title of Rana of Mewai. Similaily Ahana is 
anothei local name from Ahai, a place in Mewai, which was 
given to the clan They weie also known as Raghuvansi, 
or of the race of king Raghu, the ancestor of the divine 
Rama The Raghuvansis of the Cential Provinces, an impure 
caste of Rajput origin, are tieated in a separate article, but 
it is not known whether they were denved fiom the Sesodias 
From the fourteenth century the chionicles of the Sesodias 
contain many instances of Rajput courage and devotion 
Chitor was sacked three times before the capital was removed 
to Udaipui, first by Ala-ul-Din Khilji m 1303, next by 
Bahadui Shah, the Muhammadan king of Gujaiat in 1534, 
and lastly by Akbar m 1567 These events v r eie known as 
Saka or massacies of the clan On each occasion the 
women of the garrison performed the Johar or general 
immolation by fire, while the men sallied forth, clad in their 
saffron-coloured robes and inspired by bhang, to die sword in 
hand against the foe At the first sack the goddess of the 
clan appeared in a dream to the Rana and demanded the 
lives of twelve of its chiefs as a condition of its preservation. 
His eleven sons were in their turn crowned as chief, each 
ruling for thiee days, while on the fourth he sallied out and 
fell m battle 3 Lastly, the Rana devoted himself in order 
that his favourite son Ajeysi might be spared and might 
perpetuate the clan At the second sack 32,000 were slain, 
and at the third 30,000 Finally Auiangzeb destroyed the 

1 Bhanchrkar, loc cit p 180 from the article on Udaipur State in 

2 The following extracts from the the Imperial Gazetted 

history of the clan are mainly taken 3 Rajasthan , i pp 222, 223 
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temples and idols at Clntor, and only its mins lemam 
Udaipui city was founded in 1559 The Sesodias resisted 
the Muhammadans foi long, and scvcial times defeated them 
Udai Singh, the foundei of Udaipur, abandoned his capital 
and fled to the lulls, whence he caused Ins own terutoiy to 
be laid waste, with the object of impeding the imperial 
foiccs Of this pcnod it is lecoidcd that the Ranas weie 
fiom fathet to son m outlawry against the emperor, and that 
sovcicign had earned away the doois of the gate of Chitoi, 
and had set them up in Delhi Fifty-two rajas and chiefs 
had polished m the stiugglc, and the Rana in his trouble lay 
at nights on a countcipanc spiead on the ground, and neither 
slept in Ins bed not shaved lus han , and if he peichance 
biokc his fast, had nothing better with which to satisfy it 
than beans baked in an eaithen pot For this reason it 
is that ccilam piactices aic to this day observed at Udaipur. 
A counteipane is spiead below the Rana’s bed, and lus head 
lemains unshaven and baked beans aie daily laid upon his 
plate 1 A custom of peihaps somewhat similai origin is 
that in this clan man and wife take food together, and the 
wife does not wait till her husband has finished It is said 
that the Sesodia Rajputs are the only caste in India among 
whom this rule prevails, and it may have been due to the 
fact that they had to eat together in haste when occasion 
offered during this period of guenlla warfare 

In 1614 Rana Amar Singh, lecogmsmg that fuither 
opposition was hopeless, made his submission to the emperor, 
on the condition that he should never have to present him- 
self in person but might send his two sons in his place 
This stipulation being accepted, the heir-apparent Karan 
Singh proceeded to Ajmer where he was magnanimously 
treated by Jahangir and shortly afterwards the imperial 
tioops were withdrawn fiom Chitor It is the pnde of the 
Udaipui house that it never gave a daughter m marriage 
to any of the Musalman emperors, and for many years 
ceased to intermarry with other Rajput families who had 
formed such alliances But Amar Singh II (1698-1710) 
made a league with the Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
for mutual protection against the Muhammadans , and it 

1 Forbes, Rasmala, 1 p 400 
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was one of the conditions of the compact that the latter 
chiefs should legain the privilege of mainage with the 
Udaipur family which had been suspended since they had 
given daughters m marnage to the emperors But the Rana 
unfortunately added a proviso that the son of an Udaipur 
princess should succeed to the Jodhpui 01 Jaipur States in 
pieference to any elder son by another mother The quairels 
to which this stipulation gave use led to the conquest of 
the countiy by the Marathas, at whose hands Mewar suffered 
moie cruel devastation than it had evei been subjected to 
by the Muhammadans Ruinous war also ensued between 
Jodhpur and Jaipur for the hand of the famous Udaipur 
pnncess Kishen Kuman at the time when Rajputana was 
being devastated by the Marathas and Pindans , and the 
quarrel was only settled by the voluntaiy death of the 
object of contention, who, after the kinsman sent to slay 
her had lecoiled before her young beauty and innocence, 
willingly drank the draught of opium four times administered 
before the fatal result could be produced 1 

The Maliarana of Udaipur is entitled to a salute of 
nineteen guns The Udaipur State has an area of nearly 
1 3,000 square miles and a population of about a million 
persons Besides Udaipui three minor states, Paitabgaih, 
Dungarpur and Banswara, are held by members of the 
Sesodia clan In the Central Provinces the Sesodias 
numbeied nearly 2000 persons in 1911, being mainly 
found in the districts of the Nerbudda Division 

Rajput, Solankhi, Solanki, Chalukya. — This clan was 
one of the Agnikula or fire-born, and aie hence considered 
to have probably been Gurjaras or Gujars Their original 
name is said to have been Chaluka, because they were formed 
m the palm ( chain ) of the hand They were not much j 
known in Rajputana, but were very prominent in the Deccan ' 
Plere they were generally called Chalukya, though in northern j 
India the name Solankhi is more common As early | 
as AD 350 Pulakesin I made himself master of the town 


1 Rajasthan 1 pp 398, 399 The biought pressure on the Rin-i to con- 

death of the young princess was mainly sent to it in order to save his state 

the work of Amii Khan Pindan who 
VOL IV 
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of Valapi, the modem Bad a. mi m the Rijapui Disluct, 
and founded a d) nasty, which developed into the most 
powciful kingdom south of the Ncibudda, and lasted foi 
two centimes, when it was oicithiown by the R.lshliakutas 1 
Pulrikcsin II of this Chalukya dynasty successfully icsisted 
an mioad of the gicat cmpcioi Haisha Vaidhana of Kanauj, 
who aspned to the concpicst of the whole of India The 
Rashtiakuta kings governed foi two centuries, and in 
AD. 973 Taila or Tailapa II., a scion of the old Chalukya 
stock, lcstoicd the family of his ancestois to its foimer gloiy, 
and founded the dynasty known as that of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyan, which lasted like that which it supeiseded foi 
neatly two centimes and a quarter, up to about AD 1190 
In the tenth centuiy apparently anothci branch of the clan 
migiatcd from Raj pu tan a into Gujarat and established a 
new dynasty thcic, owing to which Gujaiat, which had 
foimcily been known as Lata, obtained its picsent name 2 
The pimcipal king of this line was Sidh Raj Solankhi, who 
is well known to tradition Fiom these Chalukya or 
Solankhi mlers the Baghel clan aiose, which afterwards 
migiatcd to Rewah. The Solankhis are found in the 
United Piovinccs, and a small number are returned from 
the Cential Piovinccs, belonging mainly to Hoshangabad 
and Nimat 

Rajput, Somvansi, Chandravansi. — These two are 
ictmned as sepaiatc septs, though both names mean 
‘ Descendants of the moon ’ Colonel Tod consideis Suraj- 
vansi and Somvansi, or the descendants of the sun and 
moon as the first tw r o of the thiity-six royal clans, from 
which all the otheis were evolved But he gives no account 
of them, nor does it appear that they w 7 ere regularly lecog- 
msed clans in Rajputana It is probable that both Somvansi 
and Chandravansi, as well as Suiajvansi and perhaps 
Nagvansi (Descendants of the snake) have served as con- 
venient designations foi Rajputs of illegitimate birth, or for 

1 If the Chalukyas were in the belonged to an earlier horde 
Deccan in the fouith century they 

could not have originated from the 2 Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
Hun and Gujar imaders of the fifth Histoiy by Dr Rudolf Hoernlc, 
and sixth centunes, but must have JR AS (1905), pp 1-14 
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landholding sections of the cultivating castes and indigenous 
tubes when they aspired to become Rajputs Thus the 
Suiaj\ansis, and Somvansis of diffeient parts of the countiy 
might be quite different sets of people There seems some 
leason for supposing that the Somvansis of the United 
Provinces as descnbed by Mr Crooke aie derived from the 
Bhai tube , : in the Central Piovmces a numbei of Somvansis 
and Chandravansis are returned fiom the Feudatory States, 
and are probably landholders who originally belonged to 
one of the foiest tubes lesiding in them I have heard the 
name Somvansi applied to a boy who belonged to the 
Baghel clan of Rajputs, but he was of mfenor status on 
account of his mother being a remarried widow, or something 
of the land. 


Rajput, Surajvansi. — The Surajvansi (Descendants of 
the Sun) is recorded as the first of the thirty-six royal clans, 
but Colonel Tod gives no account of it, and it does not seem 
to be known to history as a sepaiate clan Mr Crooke 
mentions an early tiadition that the Surajvansis migrated 
from Ajodhia to Gujarat in AD 224, but this is scarcely 
likely to be authentic m view of the late dates now assigned 
for the ongm of the important Rajput clans Surajvansi 
should properly be a generic term denoting any Rajput 
belonging to a clan of the solar race, and it seems lixely that 
it may at different times have been adopted by Rajputs who 
were no longer recognised m their own clan, or by families 
of the cultivating castes or indigenous tribes who aspired to 
become Rajputs Thus Mr. Crooke notes that a large section 
of the Soiris (Savaras or Saonrs) have entirely abandoned their 
own tribal name and call themselves Surajvansi Rajputs , 2 
and the same thing has probably happened in other cases 
In the Central Provinces the Surajvansis belong mainly 
to Hoshangabad, and here they form a separate caste, 
marrying among themselves and not with other Rajput 
clans Hence they would not be recognised as pioper 
Rajputs, and are probably a promoted group of some culti- 
vating caste 


1 Ti ibes and Castes, s v 


2 Ibidem, art Soiri 
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Rajput, Tomara, Tuar, Tumvar. — This clan is an ancient 
one, supposed by Colonel Tod to be denved fiom the Yadavas 
01 lunai i.icc The name is said to come fiom icnnai , a club 1 
The Tomaia clan was consideicd to be a vciy ancient one, 
and the gieat king Vikiamaditya, whose icign was the Hindu 
Golden Age, was held to have been spiung from it These 
tiaditions aic, howcvei, now disci edited, as well as that of 
Delhi having been built by a Tomara king, Anang Pal I, in 
AD 733 Mi V. A Smith states that Delhi was founded in 
993—994, and Anangapala, a Tomaia king, built the Red Fort 
about 1050 In 1052 he lcmovcd the celebiated iron pillar, 
on which the eulogy of Chandragupta Vikiamaditya is in- 
cised, from its original position, piobably at Mathuia, and 
set it up in Delhi as an adjunct to a gioup of temples from 
which the Muhammadans afterwaids constiucted the great 
mosque" This act appaiently led to the tiadition that 
Vikiamaditya had been a Tomara, and also to a much longer 
histoncal antiquity being ascnbed to the clan than it leally 
possessed. The Tomara lule at Delhi only lasted about 
150 yeats, and in the middle of the twelfth century the town 
was taken by Bisfil Deo, the Chauhan chieftain of Ajmer, whose 
successor, Puthwi Raj, reigned at Delhi, but was defeated and 
killed by the Muhammadans m AD 1192 Subsequently, 
peihaps in the icign of Ala-ud-Dln Khilji, a Tomara dynasty 
established itself at Gw r alior, and one of their kings, Dungara 
Singh (1425—1454), had executed the celebrated lock- 
sculptures of Gwalioi 3 In 1 5 1 8 Gw’alioi w r as taken by the 
Muhammadans, and the last Tomara king reduced to the 
status of an oidmary jaglrdar The Tomaia clan is numerous 
in the Punjab country neai Delhi, wdieie it still possesses 
high rank, but in the United Provinces it is not so much 
esteemed 4 No ruling chief now belongs to this clan In 
the Cential Piovmces the Tomaias or Tumvars belong 
principally to the Hoshangabad District. The zamlndars of 
Bilaspur, who were originally of the Tawar subcaste of the 
Kawar tube, now also claim to be Tomaia Rajputs on the 
strength of the similarity of the name 

1 Mi Crooke’s Ti ibes and Castes, 3 Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s v 
art Tomara 

2 Eaily Histoiy of India, 3rd edi- 4 Mi Crooke’s Tubes and Castes , 

tion p 386 art Tomaia 
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Rajput, Yadu, Yadava, Yadu-Bhatti, Jadon. 1 — The 
Yadus aic a well-known lnstoiical clan Colonel Tod says 
that the Yadu was the most illustrious of all the tubes of 
Ind, and became the pationymic of the descendants of Buddha, 
piogcmtor of the lunai (Indu) lace It is not cleai, even 
accoidmg to legendary tiadition, what, if any, connection the 
Yadus had with Buddha, but Knshna is held to have been 
a prince of this tribe and founded Dwaika in Gujarat with 
them, in which locality he is aftenvaids supposed to have 
been killed Colonel Tod states that the Yadu after the 
death of Knshna, and then expulsion from Dwarka and 
Delhi, the last stionghold of their powei, letned by Multan 
acioss the Indus, founded Ghazni in Afghanistan, and peopled 
these countnes even to Samaicand Again dnven back on 
the Indus they obtained possession of the Punjab and founded 
Salbhanpur Thence expelled they letired across the Sutlej 
and Gaia into the Indian deseits, wheie they foundedTannote, 
Deiawal and Jaisalmei, the last in AD 1157 It has been 
suggested in the mam aiticle on Rajput that the Yadus 
might have been the Sakas, who invaded India in the second 
centuiy AD This is only a speculation At a later date 
a Y”adava kingdom existed in the Deccan, with its capital 
at Dcogui 01 Daulatabad and its terntoiy lying between 
that place and Nasik 2 Mr. Smith states that these Yadava 
kings weie descendants of feudatory nobles of the Chalukya 
kingdom, which embiaced parts of western India and also 
Gujarat The Yadu clan can scarcely, however, be a moie 
lecent one than the Chalukya, as in that case it would not 
probably have been credited with having had Krishna as its 
member The Yadava dynasty only lasted from A.D 1150 
to 1318, when the last prince of the line, Harapala, stnred 
up a revolt against the Muhammadans to whom the king, his 
father-in-law, had submitted, and being defeated, was flayed f 
alive and decapitated It is noticeable that the Yadu-Bhatti I 
Rajputs of Jaisalmer claim descent from Sahvahana who 
founded the Saka era in AD 78, and it is believed that this 
eia belonged to the Saka dynasty of Gujarat, where, accoidmg 

1 See also article Jadum for a separate 2 Eaily History of India, 3rd edi- 

account of the local caste in the Central tion, p 434 
Piovmces 
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to the tindition given above, the Yadus also settled. This 
point is not impoitant, but so far as it goes would favour 
the identification of the Sahas with the Yadavas 

The Bhatti blanch of the Yadus claim descent from 
Bhfiti, the giandson of Sahvahana. They have no legend 
of ha\ing come fiom Gujaiat, but they had the title of Rawal, 
which is used in Gujaiat, and also by the Scsodia clan who 
came fiom thcie The Bhattis arc said to have arrived in 
Jaisalmci about the middle of the eighth century, Jaisalmer 
city being founded much latei in A D. 1 1 83 Jaisalmer State, 
the thud in Rajputana, has an area of 16,000 square miles, 
most of which is desert, and a population of about 100,000 
poisons The chief has the title of Mahaiawal and receives 
a salute of fifteen guns The Jaieja Rajputs of Sind and 
Cutch aic another branch of the Yadus who have largely 
intcimamcd with Muhammadans. They now claim descent 
from Jamshld, the Pcisian hero, and on this account, Colonel 
Tod states, the title of their rulers is Jam They were 
foimerly much addicted to female infanticide The name 
Yadu has in other paits of India been corrupted into Jadon, 
and the class of Jadon Rajputs is fairly numerous m the 
United Provinces, and in some places is said to have become 
a caste, its membeis marrying among themselves. This is 
also the case in the Central Provinces, where they are known 
as Jadum, and have been treated under that name in a 
separate aiticle The small State of Karauli m Rajputana is 
held by a Jadon chief 

Raj war. 1 — A low cultivating caste of Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur, who are probably an offshoot of the Bhuiyas In 
1911a total of 25,000 Raj wars weie retuined in the Central 
Provinces, of whom 22,000 belong to the Sarguja State 
recently transferred fiom Bengal Another 2000 persons 
are shown m Bilaspur, but these are Mowars, an offshoot 
of the Raj wars, who have taken to the profession of 
gardening and have changed their name They probably 
rank a little higher than the bulk of the Rajwais 
“ Traditionally,” Colonel Dalton states, “ the Raj wars appear 

1 Based on the accounts of Sir H by Pandit G L Pathak, Superintend 
Risley and Colonel Dalton and a paper ent, Korea State 
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to connect themselves with the Bhuiyas , but this is only in 
Bihai The Raj wdis in Saiguja and the adjoining States 
aic peaceably disposed cultivatois, who dcclaie themselves 
to be fallen Kshatnyas, they do not, however, conform to 
Hindu customs, and they aie skilled in a dance called Chailo, 
which I believe to be of Diavidian ongm The Raj wars of 
Bengal admit that they aie the descendants of mixed unions 
between Kui mis and Kols They aie looked upon as very 
impuic by the Hindus, who will not take watei from their 
hands” The Rajwats of Bihar told Buchanan that then 
ancestoi was a certain Rishi, who had two sons Fiom 
the eldei weie descended the Rajwais, who became soldiers 
and obtained then noble title, and fiom the younger the 
Musahais, who weie so called from their piactice of eating 
lats, which the Rajv'ais 1 ejected The Musahais, as shown 
by Sir H Risley, are probably Bhuiyas degiaded to servitude 
m Hindu villages, and this stoiy confiims the Bhuiya origin 
of the Rajwais In the Cential Piovinces the Bhuiyas have a 
subcaste called Rajv'ar, which fuither suppoits this hypothesis, 
and in the absence of evidence to the conti aiy it is leasonable 
to suppose that the Raj wars aic an offshoot of the Bhuiyas, 
as they themselves say, in Bihai The substitution of Kols 
for Bhuiyas in Bengal need not cause much concern in 
view of the great admixtuie of blood and confused 
nomenclatuie of all the Chota Nagpur tribes In Bengal, 
wheie the Bhuiyas have settled in Hindu villages, and 
according to the usual lot of the forest tubes who entered 
the Hindu system have been degraded into the servile and 
impuie caste of Musahars, the Rajwars have shaied their 
fate, and are also looked upon as impure But in Chota 
Nagpur the Bhuiyas have their own villages and live apart 
from the Hindus, and heie the Rajwars, like the landholding 
branches of other forest tubes, claim to be an mfenor class 
of Rajputs 

In Sarguja the caste have largely adopted Hindu customs 
They abstain from liquor, employ low-class Biahmans as 
priests, and worship the Hindu deities When a man wishes 
to arrange a match for his son he takes a basket of wheat- 
cakes and pioceedmg to the house of the girl’s father 
sets them down outside. If the match is acceptable the 
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gnl's niolhci comes and takes the cakes into the house and 
the bcltolhal is then considcied to be latified. At the 
wedding the bndcgioom smears veimihon seven times on the 
paiting of the bride’s ban, and the bndc’s youngei sister 
then wipes a little of it off with the end of the cloth For 
this sci vice she is paid a mpee by the bndcgioom Divorce 
and the icmatiiagc of widows aie pei milted After the bath 
of a child the molhci is given ncithei food nor water for 
two whole days , on the third day she gets only boiled water to 
dunk and on the fouilh day icccives some food Thepeuod 
of impiiiit) after a birth extends to twelve days. When the 
navel-slung drops it is carefully put away until the next 
Dasalna, together with the child’s hair, which is cut on the 
sixth day On the Dasahra festival all the women of the 
village take them to a tank, wheie a lotus plant is worshipped 
and anointed with oil and vermilion, and the hair and 
navel -stung aie then buried at its loots The dead are 
burned, and the moie pious keep the bones with a view to 
cairying them to the Ganges or some other sacred river 
Pending this, the bones aie deposited in the cow-house, and 
a lamp is kept burning in it every night so long as they are 
there The Raj wars believe that every man has a soul 
or Plan, and they think that the soul leaves the body, not 
only at death, but whenevei he is asleep or becomes 
unconscious owing to injury or illness Di earns aie the 
adventuies of the soul while wandering over the world 
apait fiom the body. They think it veiy unlucky for a 
man to see his own leflection in water and carefully avoid 
doing so 


Ramosi, Ramoshi. — A criminal tribe of the Bombay 
Presidency, of which about 150 persons were returned from 
the Central Provinces and Beiar in 1 9 1 1 They belong to the 
western tract of the Satpuras adjoining Khandesh The 
name is supposed to be a coiruption of Ramvansi, meaning 
‘The descendants of Rama’ They say 1 that when Rama, 
the hero of the Ramayana, was driven from his kingdom by 
his step-mother Kaikeyi, he w r ent to the forest land south 


1 B, G Poona , Part I , p 409 
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of the Netbudda His biother Bhaiat, who had been laised 
to the thione, could not bear to pait with Rama, so he 
followed him to the foiest, began to do penance, and made 
fucnds with a lough but kindly forest tribe After Rama’s 
lestoiation Bharat took two foiesteis with him to Ajodhia 
(Oudh) and bi ought them to the notice of Rama, who 
appointed them village watchmen and allowed them to take 
his name If this is the coriect derivation it may be com- 
paicd with the name of Rawanvansi or Children of Rawan, 
the opponent of Rama, which is applied to the Gonds of 
the Central Provinces The Ramosis appear to be a 
Hmduised caste denved from the Bhils or Kolis or a 
mixtuie of the two tribes They weie foimerly a well- 
known class of robbers and dacoits The pnncipal scenes of 
then depiedations were the western Ghats, and an interesting 
description of their methods is given by Captain Mackintosh 
m his account of the tribe 1 Some extracts from this are 
heic repioduccd 

They armed themselves chiefly with swords, taking one, 2 Methods 
two or three matchlocks, or moie should they judge it ofrobber y 
necessary Seveial also carried their shields and a few had 
merely sticks, which were m geneial shod with small bars of 
iron from eight to twelve inches in length, strongly secured by 
means of rings and somewhat resembling the ancient mace 
One of the party earned a small copper or earthen pot 01 a 
cocoanut-shell with a supply of ghl or clarified butter in it, 
to moisten their torches with before they commenced their 
operations The Ramosis endeavoured as much as possible 
to avoid being seen by anybody eithei when they were 
proceeding to the object of then attack or returning after- 
wards to their houses They therefoie tiavelled during the 
night-time , and before daylight in the morning they con- 
cealed themselves m a j'ungle 01 ravine near some water, and 
slept all day, pioceedmg in this way for a long distance till 
they reached the vicinity of the village to be attacked 
When they weie puisued and much pressed, at times they 
would throw themselves into a bush or under a prickly pear 

1 An Account of the Chtgin and Tiacts Also published in the Madi as 
Present Condition of the Ti the of Join nal of Litei atm e and Science ) 

Ramosis (Bombay, 1833 , India Office 
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plant, coiling themselves up so caicfully that the chances 
wcic then puisucis would pass them unnoticed If they 
intended to attack a ticasuic p.uty the}'- would wait at some 
convenient spot on the road and sally out when it came 
abicast of them, fust girding up then loins and twisting a 
cloth tightly lound then faces, to pi event the featuies from 
being recognised Before entering the village wheie their 
dacoity 01 dimo^oa was to be perpctiated, torches were made 
fiom the tin ban of one of the paity, which was torn into 
thicc, five 01 seven pieces, but never into more, the pieces 
being then soaked with buttei The same man always 
supplied the turban and lcceived in exchange the best 
one taken in the robbery. Those who were unarmed 
collected bags of stones, and these were thrown at 
any people who tried to mteifeic with them dui mg the 
dacoity. They earned firearms, but avoided using them if 
possible, as their dischatge might summon defenders from 
a distance They seldom killed oi mutilated their victims, 
except in a fight, but occasionally travelleis were killed 
after being lobbed as a measure of precaution They 
letreated with their spoils as rapidly as possible to the nearest 
foiest or hill, and from there, after distributing the booty 
into bags to make it portable, they marched off m a different 
dnection fiom that in which they had come Before 
reaching their homes one of the party was deputed with an 
offenng of one, two oi five rupees to be presented as an 
offering to their god Khandoba or the goddess Bhawam in 
fulfilment of a vow All the spoil was then deposited 
before then Naik or headman, who divided it into equal 
shares for members of the gang, keeping a double share for 
himself 

In older to protect themselves fiom the depredations of 
these gangs the villagers adopted a system of hiring a 
Ramosi as a suiety to be lesponsible for their property, and 
this man gradually became a Rakhwaldar or village watch- 
man He received a grant of land rent-free and other 
perquisites, and also a fee from all travellers and gangs of 
traders who halted in the village in return for his protection 
during the night If a theft or house-breaking occurred m 
a village, the Ramosi was held responsible to the owner for 
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the value of the propeity, unless a laige gang had been 
engaged If he failed to discovei the thief he engaged to 
make the lost piopeity good to the owner within fifteen 
days or a month unless its value was considerable If a 
gang had been engaged, the Ramosi, accompanied by the 
patel and other village officials and cultivatois, proceeded to 
tiack them by their footprints Obtaining a stick he cut it 
to the exact length of the footprint, or several such if a 
numbei of prints could be discovei ed, and followed - the 
tracks, measunng the footprints, to the boundary of the 
village The inhabitants of the adjoining village were then 
called and weie responsible foi cai lying on the ti ail thiough 
their village The measures of footprints were handed over 
to them, and after satisfying themselves that the marks came 
fiom outside and extended into their land they took up the 
tiail accompanied by the Ramosi In this way the gang 
was tracked from village to village, and if it was run to 
eaith the residents of the villages to which it belonged had 
to make good the loss If the tracks weie lost owing to 
the robbers having waded along a stream or got on to rocky 
giound or into a public road, then the residents of the 
village in whose boiders the line failed were considered 
responsible for the stolen property Usually, however, a 
compromise was made, and they paid half, while the othei 
half was raised from the village in which the theft occuried 
If the Ramosi failed to track the thieves out of the village 
he had to make good the value of the theft, but he was 
usually assisted by the village officer Often, too, the owner 
had to be contented with half or a quarter of the amount 
lost as compensation In the early part of the century the 
Ramosis of Poona became very troublesome and constantly 
committed robberies m the houses of Europeans As a 
consequence a custom grew up of employing a Ramosi as 
chaukidar or watchman for guarding the bungalow at night 
on a salary of seven rupees a month, and soon became 
general It was the business of the Ramosi watchman to 
prevent other Ramosis from robbing the house Apparently 
this was the common motive for the custom, prevalent 
up to recent years, of paying a man solely for the purpose 
of watching the house at night, and it ongmated, as in 
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Poona, as a fotm of insuiancc and an application of the 
piovcib of setting a thief to catch a thief The selection 
of village watchmen fioin among the low cinninal castes 
appeals to ha\c been made on the same pnnciple . 

The pnncipal deity of the Ramosis is Khandoba, the 
Maiatha god of wai. 1 He is the deified sword, the name 
being Uumda-nlm 01 sv. ord-fathei . An oath taken on the 
Bhandai 01 little bag of turmeric dedicated to Khandoba is 
held by them most sacicd and no Ramosi will break, this 
oath, E\cty Ramosi has a family god known as Devak, 
and persons having the same Dei ale cannot intermarry. 
The Dc\ak is usually a ticc or a bunch of the leaves of 
scveial ticcs No one may cat the fiuit of or otherwise 
use the ticc which is his Devak At their weddings the 
branches of several tices aie conscciated as Devaks 01 
guai chans of the wedding A Guiao cuts the leafy branches 
of the mango, nmar; jamnn 3 and of the 1 //z 4 and shavn' > 
shrubs and a few stalks of grass and sets them in ITanu- 
man’s temple. From hcie the bndegroom’s paients, after 
worshipping ITanuman with a betel-leaf and five areca-nuts, 
take them home and fasten them to the front post of the 
mamage-shed When the bridegroom is taken before the 
family gods of the bride, he steals one of them in token 
of his ptofession, but afterwards restores it in return for 
a payment of money In social position the Ramosis rank 
a little above the Mahars and Mangs, not being impure 
They speak Marathi but have also a separate thieves’ jargon 
of their own, of which a vocabulary is given in the account 
of Captain Mackintosh When a Ramosi child is seven or 
eight years old he must steal something If he is caught 
and goes to prison the people are delighted, fall at his feet 
when he comes out and try to obtain him as a husband foi 
their daughters 0 It is doubtful whether these practices 
obtain in the Central Provinces, and as the Ramosis are 
not usually reckoned here among the notorious criminal 
tubes they may probably have taken to more honest 
pursuits 

1 This paragiaph is mainly compiled 3 Eugcma jambolana 

fiom the NCisiL and Poona volumes of 4 Caloti opis gigantea 
the Bombay Gazetted 6 Baulnma i acemosa 

2 Ficus glomei at a 0 Poona Gazetteer, parti p 4 2 S 
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Rangrez. — The Muhammadan caste of dycis The 
caste is found genet ally in the not them IDisti lets, and in 
tool its mcmbcis wcic included with the Chhipas, fiom 
whom, hov. c\ei, thc\ should be distinguished us having a 
dtffcicnl teltgton and also because they piactisc a separate 
btanch of the dicing industty. The stiength of the caste 
in the Ccntial Piovmces does not exceed a few bundled 
pci sons The Rangtc/ is nominally a Muhammadan of the 
Sunni sect, but the community foims an endogamous gioup 
; flu the Hindu fashion, mailing only among themselves 
Good-class Muhammadans will ncithci inteimaiiy with noi 
c\en take food fiom mcmbcis of the Rangrez community 
In Sohagpui town of Iloshangfibad this is diMclcd into tw r o 
bianchc*, the Khcialawalas 01 immigiants from Khciala in 
Malwa and the loc.d Rangic/cs Ihcsc two gioups will 
take food together but will not intcrmariy Khcialawala 
women commonlj wear a shut like Hindu women and not 
I\Iuhammudan pyjamas In Jubbulpoic the Rangier com- 
munilv employ Brahmans to conduct then mariiagc and 
othci cciemonics Long association with Hindus has as 
usual caused the Rangier to confoim to their religious 
piactices and the caste might almost be desenbed as a 
Hindu community with Muhammadan customs The bulk 
of them no doubt wcie onginally convcitcd Hindus, but as 
then ancestois piobably immigiated fiom noithein India 
then piescnt leaning to that lchgion would perhaps be not 
so much an obstinate letention of pie-Islamic ntual as a 
subsequent lapse following on anothci change of environ- 
ment In northern India Mi Ciooke recoids them as being 
governed mainly by Muhammadan uiles Theie 1 they hold 
themselves to be the descendants of one Khwaja Bali, a very 
pious man, about whom the following veise is cunent 

Khwaja Bah Rantpcz 

Range Khuda hi sez 

‘ Kfuvaja Bali dyes the bed of God’ The name is denved 
from long, coloui, and i cz, tekhtdn , to poui In Bihar, 
Su G Grieison states 2 the w'oid Rangiez is often con- 


1 Tubes and Castes, art Rnngrez 
2 Peasant Life in Bihib, p 101, footnote 
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founded with ‘ Angic/i ’ 01 ‘English’, and the English are 
sometimes nicknamed facetiously Kangic/, 01 ‘ dyers’ The 
saying, ‘ Weic I a dyei I would dye my own bcaid fiist,’ in 
lcfcicncc to the Muhammadan custom of dyeing the beard, 
has the meaning of ‘Chanty begins at home ’ 1 

The ait of the lvangic/ diffcis consideiably fioin that of 
the ChhTpa 01 Rangati, the Hindu dyei, and he pioduces a 
much gtcatci variety of colouis TIis puncipal agents were 
foimcily the safflowet (Cat (hamits hnetonus ), turmeric and 
myiobalans The fact that the brilliant led dye of safflower 
was as a rule only used by Muhammadan dyeis, gives some 
ground foi the supposition that it may have been intioduced 
by them to India This would account foi the existence of 
a scpaiate caste of Muhammadan dyeis, and in support of it 
may be adduced the fact that the vanety of colours is much 
gicatci in the diess of the residents of noithein India and 
Rajputana than in those of the Maratha Districts The 
forinei patiomse many different shades, more especially for 
head-cloths, while the latter as a lule do not tiavel beyond 
icd, black 01 blue The Rangiez obtains his red shades 
from safflowei, yellow from hcildi 01 turmeric, gieen from a 
mixture of indigo and tuimeric, puiple from indigo and 
safflower, khaki 01 dust-coloui fiom myiobalans and iron 
filings, oiange from turmenc and safflower, and baddvn 01 
almond-colour from turmenc and two wild plants kachoia 
and nagai motlii, the former of which gives a scent Cloths 
dyed in the hadami shades are affected, when they can afford 
it, by Gosains and other religious mendicants, who thus 
dwell literally in the odour of sanctity Muhammadans 
generally patiomse the shades of green or purple, the latter 
being often used as a lining foi white coats Fakirs or 
Muhammadan beggais wear light green Mai wan Banias 
and others from Rajputana like the light yellow, pmk or 
orange shades A green or black head-cloth is with them 
a sign of mourning Cloths dyed in yellow or scarlet are 
bought by Biahmans and other castes of Hindus for their 
marriages Blue is not a lucky colour among the Hindus 
and is considered as on a level with black It may be worn 
on ordinal y occasions, but not at festivals or at auspicious 
1 Temple and Fallon’s Hindustani Ptoverbs 
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peiiods Muhammadans lather affect black and do not 
considei it an unlucky coloui I have seen a Rangiez dye 
a piece of cloth in about twenty coloui s m the couise of 
two 01 thiee horns, but seveial of these dyes aie fugitive 
and will not stand washing The tiade of the Rangiez is 
being undermined by the competition of cheap chemical 
dyes impoited fiom Geimany and sold in the form of 
powdeis , the piocess of dyeing with these is absolutely 
simple and can be earned out by any one They aie far 
cheaper than safflower, and this agent has consequently been 
almost driven from the maiket People buy a little dyeing 
powdei from the bazar and dye their own cloths But men 
will only weai cloths dyed in this mannei, and known as 
katcha kapra , on their heads and not on their bodies , 
women sometimes wear them also on their bodies The 
decay in the indigenous ait of dyeing must be a mattei for 
legiet 

Rautia. 1 — A cultivating caste of the Chota Nagpui 
plateau In 1911 about 12,000 Rautias were enumerated 
m the Province, nearly all of whom belong to the Jashpur 
State with a few m Sarguja These states he outside the 
scope of the Ethnographic Survey and hence no regular 
mquiiy has been made on the Rautias The following brief 
notice is mainly taken from the account of the caste in Sir 
H Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal He describes the 
caste as, “lefined in featuics and complexion by a laige 
infusion of Aryan blood Their chief men hold estates on 
quit-rent from the Maharaja of Chota Nagpui, and the bulk 
of the remainder are tenants with occupancy right and often 
paying only a low quit-rent or half the normal assessment” 
These favourable tenures may probably be explained by 
the fact that they were held in former times on condition of 
military service, and were analogous to the feudal fiefs of 
Europe The Rautias themselves say that this was their 
original occupation m Chota Nagpur The name Rautia 
is a form of Rawat, and this latter woid signifies a prince 
and is a title borne by relatives of a Raja It may be noticed 

1 Based on Sir H Risley’s account Bengal, and on notes taken by Mr 
of the tribe m the Ti ibes and Castes of Hira Lai at Raigarh 
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that Raw.it is the oidin.uy name by which the Ahlr caste 
is known in Chhallisgaih, the ncighbouung country to Chota 
Nagpm in the Ccnti.il Piovinccs , and fuilhcr that the 
Rautias will take food fiom a Chhattisgaihi Rfiwat This 
fact, coupled with the identity of the name, appears to 
demonsUatc a iclationship of the two castes. The Rautias 
will not take food fiom any other Hindu caste, but they will 
cat with the ICawar and Gond tribes, at least in Raigarh 
The Kawais have a subtribe called kautia as also have the 
Kols In Sn II Risley'h list of the sept -names of the 
Rautias 1 w r c find two names, Aind the eel, and Rukhi a 
squni el, which arc also the names of Munda septs, and one, 
Karsoyal 01 deer, which is the name of a Kaw'ar sept They 
have also a name Samvdni, which is piobably Somvam or 
‘ gold-w atci and is common to many of the pnmitive tribes 
The most plausible hypothesis of the origin of the Rautias 
on the above facts seems to be that they were a tribal militia 
in Chota Nagpur, the leaders being Ahirs or Rawats with 
possibly a sprinkling of the local Rajputs, while the main 
body w^eie recruited from the Kawar and Kol tribes The 
Khandaits or sw r oidsmen of Orissa furnish an exact parallel 
to the Rautias, being a tribal militia, who have now become 
a caste, and arc constituted mainly from the Bhuiya tribe 
with a piopoition of Chasas or cultivators and Rajputs 
They also have obtained possession of the land, and m Orissa 
the Siesta or good Khandaits rank next to the Rajputs. 
The history and position of the Rautias appears to be 
similar to that of the Khandaits The Halbas of Bastar are 
probably another neaily analogous instance They were 
Gonds, w r ho apparently formed the tribal militia of the Rajas 
of Bastar and got grants of land and consequently a certain 
rise in status though not to the same level as the Khandaits 
and Rautias It does not seem that the Rautias have any 
special connection with the Gonds, and their acceptance of 
food from Gonds may perhaps, as suggested by Mr Hiira 
Lai, be due to the fact that they served a Gond Raja 

The Rautias had formerly three subdivisions, the Barki, 
Majhli and Chhotki Bhlr or Gorhi, or the high, middle and 
low class Rautias But it is related that the Barki group 
1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol 11 App I 
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found that they could not obtain gnls m maniage foi then 
sons, so they extended the piivilcgcs of the connubium to the 
Maihh gtoup aftci taking a caste feast Possibly the Baiki 
Rautins foimeily piactiscd hypeigamy with the Majhli, 
taking daughters in mairiage but not giving daughteis, and 
in couisc of time this has led to the oblitciation of the 
distinction between them The different status of the thiee 
groups was based on then punty of descent. The Majhli 
and Chhotki w-cie the descendants of Rautia fatheis and 
mothers of othci castes, the offspnng going to the Majhli 
group if the mothci w r as a Gond or Kaw%ar or of respectable 
caste, while the clnldicn of impuie Ganda and Ghasia 
women by Rautia fatheis w'crc admitted into the Chhotki 
gioup These diusions confnm the hypothesis previously 
given of the genesis of the Rautia caste , and it is further 
woith noting that the Khandaits have also Bar and Chhot 
Golnr divisions 01 those of puie and mixed blood, and 
the Halbas of Bastai aie similarly divided into the Purfut 
01 pure Halbas, and the Suiait or descendants of Idalba 
fathers by women of other castes In a military society, 
where the men w'crc frequently on the move or stationed in 
outlying foits and posts, tempoiary unions and illegitimate 
children would naturally be of common occurrence And 
the mixed nature of the thiee castes affords some support 
to the hypothesis of their common origin fiom military 
service 

The tube have totemistic septs, and letam some venera- 
tion for their totems. Those of the Bagh or tiger sept 
throw av r ay their eaithen pots on hearing of the death of a 
tiger Those of the Sand or bull sept will not castrate 
bullocks themselves, and must have this operation per- 
formed on their plough-bullocks by others Those of the 
Kansi sept formerly, according to their own account, would 
not root up the /cans grass 1 growing in then fields, but now 
they no longer object to do so Other septs aie Tithi a 
bird, Blra a hawk, Barwan a wild dog, and so on 

Marriage is forbidden within the sept, but is permitted 3 Uir- 
between the children of a brother and a sister or of two nage 
sisters Matches are arianged at the caste feasts and the 

1 Sacchai urn spontaneum 
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usual bndc-piicc is font rupees with six or seven pieces of 
cloth and some gtam When the procession arrives at the 
bndc's \illa^e hci paily go out to meet it, and the Gandasor 
musicians on each side tty to break each others drums, but 
ate stopped by their employers. At the wedding two wooden 
images of the biidcgioom and budc are made and placed in 
the ccnlic of the mariiage-shed A goat is led round these 
and killed, and the bride and biidcgroom walk round them 
seven tunes They mb vermilion on the wooden images and 
then on each other's foicheads It is probable that the 
wooden images aic made and set up in the centre of the 
shed to attiact the evil eye and divert it from the real bride 
and biidcgroom, and the goat may be a substituted sacrifice 
on then behalf Divorce and the remarriage of widows are 
pcimittcd 

In the forest tracts the tribe bury the dead, placing 
the corpse with the feet to the south Before being placed 
in the grave the corpse is rubbed with oil and turmeric and 
cairied seven times round the grave according to the ritual 
of a wedding This is called the diked vvudh or marriage to 
the grave The KabTrpanthi Rautias are placed standing m 
the grave with the face turned to the north. Well-to-do 
mcmbeis of the caste bum their dead and employ Brahmans 
to pei form the sJndddh ceremony. 

The tribe have some special rules of inheritance In 
Bengal 1 the eldest son of the legitimate wife inherits the 
whole of the father’s property, subject to the obligation of 
making grants for the maintenance of his younger brothers 
These grants decrease according to the standing of the 
brothers, the elder ones getting more and the younger less 
Sons of a wife married by the ceremony used for widows 
receive smaller grants But the widow of an elder brother 
counts as the legular wife of a younger brother and her sons 
have full rights of succession In the Central Provinces 
the eldest son does not succeed to the whole property 
but obtains a share half as large again as the other sons 
And if the father divides the property in his lifetime and 
participates in it he himself takes only the share of a 
younger son 


1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Rautia 
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Sanaurhia, Chandravedi . 1 — A small but well-known 
community of cummals in Bundelkhand They claim to be 
derived from the Sanadhya Biahmans, and it seems possible 
that this may in fact have been their origin , but at present 
they aie a confraternity recruited by the initiation of promising 
boys fiom all castes except sweepeis and Chamars , 2 and a 
census taken of them in noithern India in 1872 showed 
that they included members of the following castes Brah- 
man, Rajput, Teli, Kuimi, Ahlr, Kanjar, Nai, Dhobi, DhTmar, 
Sunar and Lodhi It is said, however, that they do not foim 
a caste or intermarry, members of each caste continuing then 
relations with their own community Then regular method 
of stealing is through the agency of a boy, and no doubt they 
pick up a likely urchin whenever they get the chance, as only 
selected boys would be clever enough for the work Their 
trade is said to possess much fascination, and Mr Crooke 
quotes a saying, ‘Once a Sanauihia always a Sanaurhia 5 , 
so that unless the increased efficiency of the police has 
caused the dangers of their calling to outweigh its pleasures 
they should have no difficulty in obtaining recruits 

Mr Seagnm 3 states that their home is in the Datia 
State of Bundelkhand, and some of them live in the adjoining 
Alamgarh tract of Indore State Formerly they also resided 
in the Orchha and Chanden States of Bundelkhand, having 
six or eight villages m each state 4 in their sole occupation, 
with colonies m other villages In 1857 it was estimated 
that the Tehn State contained 4000 Sanaurhias, Banpur 300 
and Datia 300 They occupied twelve villages in Tehn, and 
an officei of the state presided ovei the community and acted 
as umpire in the division of the spoils The office of Mukhia 
or leader was hei editary m the caste, and m default of male 
issue descended to females If among the booty there 
happened to be any object of peculiar elegance or value, 
it was ceremoniously presented to the chief of the state 
They say that their ancestors were two Sanadhya Brahmans 

1 This article is based principally on 2 Crooke’s Ti ibes and Castes, art 
an account of the Sanaurhias written Sanaurhia 

by Mr C M Seagnm, Inspector- 3 Ci ivnnal Classes of Bombay Pi esi- 

General of Police, Indore, and in- dency, pp 296, 297 

eluded in Mr Kennedy’s Criminal 4 Sleeman’s Repoi ts on the Badhaks , 

Classes of Bombay (1908) p 327 
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of the village of Raima in Datia Stale They were both 
highly accomplished men, and one had the gift of prophecy, 
while the othci could undci stand the language of birds 
One day they met at a rivei a lich mcichant and his wife, 
who wcic on a pilgrimage to Jagannath As they were 
dunking water a ciow sitting on a tice commenced cawing, 
and the Sanadhya heard him say that whoever got hold of 
the mci chant’s walking-stick would be lich The two Brah- 
mans then accompanied the mcichant until they obtained an 
oppoi Lunity of making off with his stick, and they found 
it to be full of gold mohurs, the tiaveller having adopted this 
dcricc as a piccaution against being robbed The Brahmans 
wcic so pleased at then success that they took up stealing as 
a piofcssion, and opened a school whcie they taught small 
boj s of all castes the art of stealing property m the daytime. 
Pnor to admission the boys were made to swear by the moon 
that they would never commit theft at night, and on this 
account they are known as Chandiavcdi or ‘Those who 
obseivc the moon’ In Bombay and Central India this 
name is moic commonly used than Sanauihia Another 
name for them is Uthaiglra oi ‘A pickei-up of that which 
has fallen/ corresponding to the nickname of Uchla or ‘Lifter 
applied to the Bhamtas Mi Seagnm described them as 
going about in small gangs of ten to twenty persons without 
women, under a leader who has the title of Mukhia or Nal- 
band The othci men are called Upaidai, and each of these 
has with him one or two boys of between eight and twelve 
years old, ■who are known as Chauwa (chicks) and do the 
actual stealing The Nalband or leader tiains these boys to 
their work, and also teaches them a code vocabulary ( Pdrsi ) 
and a set of signals (tent) by which the Upardar can convey 
to them his instiuctions while business is proceeding The 
whole gang set out at the end of the rams and, arriving at 
some distant place, break up into small parties , the Nalband 
remains at a temporary headquarters, where he receives and 
disposes of the spoil, and arranges foi the defence of any 
member of the gang who is arrested, and for the support of 
his wife and children if he is condemned to lmpiisonment 
The methods of the Sanaurhias as described by Mr 
Seagnm show considerable ingenuity When they desire to 
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steal something fiom a stall in a crowded market two of the 
gang pietend to have a violent quanel, on which all the 
people m the vicinity collect to watch, including piobably 
the owner of the stall In this case the Chauwa 01 boy, who 
has posted himself in a position of vantage, will quickly 
abstract the article agreed upon and make off. Oi if there 
are seveial puichaseis at a shop, the .man will wait until one 
of them lays down his bundle while he makes payment, and 
then pushing up against him signal to the Chauwa , who 
snatches up the bundle and bolts If he is caught, the 
Sanaurhia will come up as an innocent membei of the ciowd 
and plead for mercy on the score of his youth , and the boy 
will often be let off with a few slaps Sometimes three or 
foui Sanaurhias will pioceed to some place of resoit for 
pilgnms to bathe, and two 01 three of them entering the 
water will divert the attention of the bather by pointing out 
some stiange object or staiting a discussion In the mean- 
time the Chauwas or chicks, under the direction of another on 
the bank, will steal any valuable aiticle left by the bathei 
The attention of any one left on shore to watch the pioperty 
is diverted by a similar device. If they see a man with ex- 
pensive clothes the Chauwa will accidentally brush against 
him and smear him with dirt or something that causes 
pollution , the victim will proceed to bathe, and one of the 
usual stratagems is adopted Or the Sanaurhia will engage 
the man in conversation and the Chauwa will come running 
along and collide with them , on being abused by the 
Sanaurhia for his clumsiness he asks to be pardoned, 
explaining that he is only a poor sweeper and meant no 
harm , and on healing this the victim, being polluted, must 
go off and bathe 1 Colonel Sleeman relates the following 
case of such a theft 2 “While at Saugor I got a note one 
morning from an officer in command of a treasuie escort 
just arrived from Narsmghpur stating that the old Subahdar 
of his company had that morning been robbed of his gold 
necklace valued at Rs 150, and requesting that I would 
assist him m recovering it The old Subahdar brought the 
note, and stated that he had undressed at the brook near the 

1 Mr Gayer’s Lectwes on some 2 Report on the Badhak or Bagu 
Ci immal Titles Dacoits (1849), p 328 
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cantonments, and placed the necklace with his clothes, about 
twenty y.uds hom the place whcic he bathed , that on return- 
ing to his clothes he could not find the necklace, and the 
only pci son he saw ncai the place was a young lad who was 
sauntuing in the mango gio\e close by. This lad he had 
taken and hi ought with him, and I found aftei a few 
questions that he belonged to the Sanaurhia Brahmans of 
Bundclkhand As the old Sfibahdai had not seen the boy 
take the necklace 01 even appioach the clothes, I told him 
that wc could do nothing, and he must take the boy back 
to camp and question him in his own way The boy, as 
I expected, became alaimcd, and told me that if I would not 
send him back with the angry old Subahdar he would do 
anything I pleased I bade him tell me how he had managed 
to sccuie the necklace , and he told me that while the Subah- 
dai turned his back upon his clothes in prayer, he had taken 
it up and made it ovei to one of the men of his party , and 
that it must have been taken to their bivouac, which was m a 
giovc about tluce miles from the cantonments I sent off a 
few policemen, who secured the whole party, but could not 
find anything upon them Seeing some signs of a hole 
haung been fleshly made under one of the trees they dug 
up the flesh eaith and discovered the necklace, which the old 
man was delighted to lecover so easily” Anothei device 
which they have is to beat the C/iauwa seveiely in the sight 
of a rich stranger The boy luns ciying and clings to the 
sti anger asking him foi help, and in the meantime picks 
his pocket When the Sanaurhias aie convicted in Native 
States and put into jail they refuse to eat, pleading that 
they aie pool Brahmans, and pretend to starve themselves 
to death, and thus often get out of jail In reply to a lettei 
inquiring about these people from the Superintendent of 
Chanderi about 1851, the Raja of Banpui wrote 

“ I have to state that from former times these people 
following then profession have resided in my teiritory and 
in the states of other native princes , and they have always 
followed this calling, but no former kings or princes or 
authority have ever foi bidden the practice In consequence 
of these people stealing by day only, and that they do not 
take life or distress any person by personal ill-usage, and that 
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they do not bieak into houses by digging walls 01 breaking 
door-locks, but simply by then smaitness manage to abstract 
pioperty , owing to such trifling thefts I looked upon then 
proceedings as a petty matter and have not mterfeied with 
them” 1 This recalls another famous excuse 

1 J Hutton, A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoils and Gang-robbei s of 
India (London, 1S57) 
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Sansia. 1 — A small caste of wandering criminals of north- 
ern India, who live by begging and dealing in cattle They 
also steal and commit dacoitics, house-breaking and thefts on 
iaih\ay tiains The name Sansia is borne as well by the 
Uiiya or Od masons of the Uriya country, but these are 
believed to be quite a distinct group from the criminal 
Sansias of Central India and are noticed in another short 
article Separate statistics of the two groups were not 
obtained at the census The Sansias are closely connected 
with the Bcrias, and say that their ancestors were two 
biotheis Sains Mill and Sansi, and that the Berias are 
descended from the formei and the Sansias from the latter 
They were the bards of the Jat caste, and it ivas their 
custom to chiomcle the names of the Jats and their 
ancestors, and when they begged from Jat families to recite 
their praises The Sansias, Colonel Sleeman states, had 
particular families (of the Jats) allotted to them, from whom 
they had not only the privilege of begging, but received 
certain dues , some had fifty, some a hundred houses 
appointed to them, and they received yearly from the head 
of each house one rupee and a quarter and one day’s food 
When the Jats celebrated their marriages they were 

1 This article is based almost entirely of the material belongs to a report 
on a description of the Sansias contained drawn up at Nagpur by Mr C Ramsay, 
in Colonel Sleeman’s Refioi l on the Assistant Resident, in 1845 
Badhal 01 Bag) 1 Dacoits (1849) Most 
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accustomed to invite the Sansias, who as their minstrels 
recited the piaises of the ancestois of the Jats, tracing them 
up to the time of Punya Jat , and for this they received 
piesents, according to the means of the parties, of cows, 
ponies or buffaloes Should any Jat demur to paying the 
customary dues the Sansias would dress up a cloth figuie of 
his father and parade with it before the house, when the 
sum demanded was generally given , for if the figure were 
fastened on a bamboo and placed over the house the family 
would lose caste and no one would smoke or drink water 
with them 1 

The Sansias say that their ancestors have always resided 
in Mai war and Ajmer About twenty-four miles distant from 
Ajmer are two towns, Plsangan and Sagun , on their eastern 
side is a large tank, and the bones of all persons of the 
Sansia tribe who died m any part of the country were 
formeily buried there, being covered by a wooden platform 
with four pillars 2 On one occasion a quarrel had ansen 
over a Sansia woman, and a large number of the caste were 
killed in this place So they left Marwar, and some of them 
came to the Deccan, where they took to house-breaking and 
dacoity , and so successful were they that the other Sansias 
followed them and gave up all their former customs, even 
those of reciting the praises of and begging from the Jats 

The Sansias are divided into two groups, Kalkar and 2 Social 
Malha , and these two are further subdivided into eight customs 
and twelve sections respectively No one belonging to the 
Kalkar group may marry anothei person of that group, but 
he may marry anybody belonging to any section of the 
Malha group Thus the two groups being exogamous the 
sections do not serve any purpose, but it is possible that 
the rules are really more complicated In the Punjab their 
marriage ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a 
basket, on which the bridegroom sits while the nuptial rites 
are being performed 3 According to Colonel Sleeman, after 
the arrangement of a match the caste committee assemble 
to determine the price to be paid to the father of the girl, 

1 Sleeman’s Report on the Badkals, 3 Sir D Ibbetson, Punjab Census 

P 2 53 Report (1881), para 577 

2 Ibidem , p 254 
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which may amount to as much as Rs 2000. When this 
ts settled some liqtioi is spilt on the giound in the name of 
Bhagwiln 01 Vishnu, and an cklci pionounccs that the two 
have become man and wife , a feast is given to the caste, 
and the ceremony is concluded After child-birth a woman 
cannot wash hciself foi five days, but on the sixth she may 
go to a stiearn and wash Even on ordinary occasions a 
woman must ncvci wash hciself inside the house, but must 
alwa) s go to a stiearn, which uilc does not apply to men. 
When the hau of a child begins to glow it is all shaved 
except the scalp-lock, which is dedicated to Bhagwan , and 
at ten 01 twelve years of age this lock is also shaved off and 
a dinnci is given to members of the caste The last cere- 
mony is of the nature of a puberty-rite, and if children die 
pilot to its pcifoimance then bodies aie buried, whereas 
aftet it the}'' have a light to cremation After a body has 
been burnt the bones aie buried on the spot in an earthen 
vessel, o\ci the mouth of which a large stone is placed 
Some pig’s flesh is cooked and sweet cakes prepared, 
poitions of which aie placed upon the stone, and the 
deceased is then called upon, by leason of the usual cere- 
monies having been peifoimed at his death, to watch over 
his suiviving relatives If any Sansia happened to commit 
a muider w r hen engaged in a dacoity he wms aftei wards 
obliged to make an offering for foigiveness, and to spend a 
lupce and a quarter in liquor for the caste-fellows If a 
dacoit had himself been killed and his body abandoned, his 
clothes, with some new clothes, w r ere put upon a sleeping- 
cot, and his companions of the same caste carried it to a 
convenient spot, wdiere it w r as either burnt or buried in the 
giound 

Colonel Sleeman recoids some curious taboos among 
relations 1 A man cannot go into the hut of his mother-in- 
law or of his son’s wife , for if their petticoat should touch 
him he would be turned out of his caste and would not be 
admitted into it until he had paid a large sum “ If we 
quarrel with a woman,” said a Sansia, “and she strikes us 
with her petticoat we lose our caste , we should be allowed 
to eat and dunk with our tube, but not to perform worship 

1 P 259 
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with them nor to assist in buual rites If a woman piles 
up a heap of stones and puts her petticoat upon it and 
thiows filth upon it and says to any other, ‘This disgrace 
fell upon your ancestois foi seven geneiations back/ both 
are immediately expelled from oui caste, and cannot return 
to it until they have paid a large sum of money” 

As in the case of the Badhaks the arrangements foi a 4 Organ- 
dacoity were carefully oiganised Each band had a Jemadar f^dacoity 
or leadei, while the others were called Sipahis or soldiers 
A tenth of all the booty taken was given to the Jemadar m 
letuin for the provision of the spears, toiches and other 
articles, and of the lemamder the Jemadar received two 
shaies and the Sipahis one each. But no novice was pei- 
mitted to share in the booty or cany a spear until he had 
participated in two or thiee successful dacoities , and inas- 
much as outsiders, with the exception of the impure Dheis 
and Mangs, were freely admitted to the Sansia community 
in return for a small money payment, some such appientice- 
ship as this was no doubt necessary If a Sipahi was killed 
in a dacoity his wife was entitled to a sum of Rs 350 and 
half an ordinary share in future dacoities as long as she 
remained with the gang The Sansias never pitched then 
camp in the vicinity of the place in which they contemplated 
an enterprise, but despatched their scouts to it, themselves 
remaining some twenty miles distant 

The scouts, 1 having prospected the town and determined 5 Descnp- 
the house .to be exploited, usually that of the leading banker, 
would then proceed to it in the early moi nmg befoi e business 
began and ask to purchase some ornaments or change some 
money , by this request they often induced the banker to 
bring out his cash chest from the place of security where he 
was accustomed to deposit it at night, and learnt wheie it 
should be looked for Having picked up as much mfoima- 
tion as possible, the scouts would purchase some spear-heads, 
bury them m a neighbouring lavine, and rejoin the mam 
body The party would airive at the rendezvous m the 
evening, and having fitted their spears to bamboo shafts, 
would enter the town carrying them concealed m a bundle 

1 The description of a dacoity is pp 257, 273 of Colonel Sleeman’s 
combined from two accounts given at Repot t 
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of Km bt 01 the long thick stalks of the latgc millet, juari 1 
One man was appointed to cairy the toich , 2 and the oil to 
be ponied on this had always to be puichascd in the town 
ot village whcic the dacoity was to take place, the use of any 
othci oil being considered most unlucky. The vessel con- 
taining the oil w'us not allowed to touch the caith until its 
contents had been poured upon the torch, when it was dashed 
upon the giound Fiom this time until the completion of the 
dacoity no one might spit oi drink water 01 iclieve himself 
under penalty of putting a stop to the enterprise. The 
Jcmaddi invoked Ivhandoba, an incarnation of Mahadeo, and 
said that if by his assistance the box of money w'as broken 
at the fiisl or second stroke of the axe, a chain of gold 
weighing one and a quarter tolas would be made over to him 
The party then approached the shop, the roads surrounding 
it being picketed to guard against a rescue, and the Jemadar, 
accompanied by four oi fnc men and the torch-bearer, rushed 
into the shop crying Din, Din The doors usually gave way 
under a few' heavy blows with the axe, which they wielded 
w r ith great expertness, and the scout pointed out the location 
of the money and valuables Once m possession of the pro- 
perly the toich wms extinguished and the whole party made 
off as rapidly as possible During their retreat they tried to 
avoid spcai ing people w'ho pursued them, first calling out to 
them to go away If any member of the party was killed 
or so desperately w’ounded that he could not be removed, 
the others cut off his head and carried it off so as to prevent 
recognition , a man who w^as slightly wounded would be 
carried off by his companions, but if the pursuit became hot 
and he had to be left, they cut off his head also and took it 
with them, escaping by this drastic method the risk of his 
turning approver with the consequent danger of conviction 
for the lest of the gang About a mile from the place of 
the dacoity they stopped and mustered their party, and the 
Jemadar called out to the god Bhagwan to direct any pursuers 
in the wrong direction and enable them to reach their 
families If any dacoit had ever been killed at this paiti- 
cular town they also called upon his spirit to assist them, 

1 Sorghum vulgar e tied with strips of cloth round some m 

2 Made of the bark of the date-palm flammable wood 
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pionusing lo offci him a goal or some liquoi , and so, thi ow- 
ing down a mpcc 01 two at any temple or stream which 
they might pass on then way, they came to then families 
When about a mile away fiom the camp they called out 
‘Cuckoo’ to ascertain if any misfoitunc had occuned duiing 
then absence , if they thought all was well they went nearei 
and imitated the call of the paitridge , and finally when close 
to the encampment made a hissing noise like a snake On 
aimal at the camp they at once mounted then ponies and 
stalled off, marching fifty 01 sixty miles a day, foi two 01 
thicc days 

The Sansias nevci committed a dacoity on moonlight 6 Omens 
nights, but had five appointed days during the daik half of 
the month, the seventh, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth and the 
night of the day on which the new moon was first seen If 
they did not meet with a favouiable omen on any of these 
nights, no dacoity was committed that month The following 
is a list of omens given by one of the caste 1 “ If we see a 
cat when we are near the place whcic we intend to commit a 
dacoity, or we heai the lclations of a dead peison lamenting, 
or hear a person sneeze while cooking his meal, or see a dog 
mn away with a portion of any pei son's food, or a kite 
screams while sitting on a tree, or a woman breaks the 
earthen vessel in which she may have been drawing water, 
we considei the omens unfavourable If a person drops his 
tuiban oi we meet a corpse, or the Jemadar has foi gotten 
to put some bread into his waistbelt, or any dacoit forgets 
his axe or speai or sees, a snake whether dead or alive , 
these omens are also considered unfavouiable and we do not 
commit the dacoity. Should x we see a wolf and any one 
of us have on a red turban, we take this and tear it into 
seven pieces and hang each piece upon a separate tiee We 
then purchase a lupee’s worth of liquoi and kill a goat, which 
is cut up into four pieces Four men pretend that they are 
wolves and rushing on the foui quartern of the meat seize 
them, imitating the howl of these animals, while the rest of 
the dacoits pelt them with the entrails , the meat is aftei- 
wards cooked and eaten m the name of Bhagwan " 

It would appear that the explanation of this curious 

3 Sleeman, p 263 
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ccicmony must be that the Sansias thought the appearance 
of the wolf to be an omen that one of them would furnish 
a meal foi him The Unban is vcnciatcd on account of 
its close association with the head, a sacred part of the 
body among Hindus, and in this ease it probably served 
as a substituted offeutig for the head, while its led colour 
lcpicscntcd blood, and the mimic rite of the goat being 
doomed by men pretending to be wohes fulfilled the omen 
which poi tended that the wolves would be pi ovided with a 
meal, and hence a\ cited the necessity of one of the band 
being tcally dc\ouicd In somcwdiat analogous fashion the 
Goncls and Baigas placate or drive away a tiger who has 
killed a man in oiclci to prevent him from obtaining further 
victims Some similat idea apparently underlay the omen 
of the dog running away with food. Perhaps the portent of 
heat mg the kite set cam on a tree also meant that he looked 
on them with a prescient eye as a future meal On the 
other hand, meeting a corpse and seeing a snake are commonly 
considered to be lucky omens, and their inclusion in this 
list is curious 1 The passage continues “ Among our 
fa\ouiablc omens are meeting a woman selling milk, or a 
person carrying a basket of grain or a bag of money, or if 
we see a calf sucking its mother, or meet a person with a 
vessel of -water, 01 a marriage procession , or if any person 
finds a rupee that he has lost , or we meet a bearer carry- 
ing fish or a pig or a blue-jay, if any of these occur near 
our camp on the day v^e contemplate a dacoity, we proceed 
forthwith to commit it and consider that these signs assure 
us a good booty If a Fakir begs from us while w r e are 
on oui way to the place of dacoity we cannot give him 
anything” Another Sansia said “We think it very 
favourable if, when on the w ? ay to commit a dacoity, we 
hear or see the jackal , it is as good as gold and silver to 
us , also if we hear the bray of the ass in a village we con- 
sider it to be lucky ” 

The following is a description given by a Sansia of 
their ordeals 2 If a Jemadar suspects a Sipahi of secreting 
plunder a panchdyat is assembled , 3 the members of which 

1 But it is unlucky for a snake to 2 Sleeman, pp 261, 262 
cross one’s path in front 3 Committee of five persons 
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leceive five rupees from both parties Seven plpal 1 leaves 
aie laid upon his hand and bound lound with thiead, and 
upon these a heated non taiva 01 plate is set , he is then 
oidcied to walk seven paces and put the plate down upon 
seven thorns , should he be able to do so he is pionounced 
innocent, but if lie is burnt by the plate and thiows it down 
he is consideied guilty Anothei ordeal is by fixing arrows, 
two of which aie shot off at once from one bow, one m the 
name of Bhagwan (god), and the othei in the name of the 
panchayat , the place being on the bank of the nvei. The 
airow that flies the faithest is stuck upiight into the giound , 
upon which a man cai tying a long bamboo walks up to his 
bieast in the water and the suspected peison is desned to 
join him One of the panchayat then claps his hands seven 
times and tuns off to pick up the arrow , at this instant the 
suspected peison is obliged to put his head undei water, and 
if he can hold his bieath until the other returns to the bank 
with the ariow and has again clapped his hands seven times 
he is pronounced innocent If he cannot do so he is 
declared guilty and punished A third foim of ordeal was 
as follows The Jemadar and the gang assemble under a 
plpal tree, and after knocking off the neck of an earthen 
pitcher they kill a goat and collect its blood in the pitcher, 
and put some glass bangles m it Four lines aie drawn on 
the pitcher with vermilion (representing blood), and it is 
placed under a tiee and i^- seers 2 of gur (sugar) are tied 
up m a piece of cloth cubits m length and hung on 
to a branch of the tree The Jemadai then says, “I will 
forgive any person who has not secreted more than fifteen 
or twenty rupees, but whoever has stolen more than that 
sum shall be punished” The Jemadar dips his finger 
in the pitcher of blood, and afterwards touches the sugar 
and calls out loudly, ‘ If I have embezzled any money may 
Bhagwan punish me ’ , and each dacoit in turn pronounces 
the same sentence No one who is guilty will do this 
but at once makes his confession The oath pronounced 
on ij seers of sugar tied up m ij- cubits of cloth was 
considered the most solemn and binding which a Sansia 
could take 

1 Ficus idigiosa 2 The seer = 2 lbs 
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At picsenl, Mi. Kennedy states , 1 the Sansias travel 
about in gangs of \atymg slicnglh with their families, 
bullocks, sheep, goats and dogs. The last mentioned of 
these animals me usually small mongicls with a terrier 
stiam, mostly stolen ot bicd from types dishonestly obtained 
dining then pcrcgi mations. Dacoity is still the ciime which 
they most affect, and they also break into houses and steal 
cattle Men usually have a necklace of red coral and gold 
beads lound the neck, from which is suspended a square 
piece of silvct or gold bearing an effigy of a man on horse- 
back This icpicscnls either the deity Ramdeo Plr or one 
of the wcaict's ancestors, and is venerated as a charm 
They aic \cr\ quail clsomc, and their drinking-bouts in 
camp usually’- end in a ficc fight, in which they also beat 
then women, and the affray not infrequently results m the 
death of one of the combatants When this happens the 
slayci makes lcstitntion to the relatives by defraying the 
expenses of a fresh dunking -bout 2 Duung the daytime 
men aic seldom to be found in the encampment, as they 
are in the habit of hiding in the ditches and jungle, where 
the women take them their food , at night they return to 
their tents, but aic off again at dawn 

Sansia, Uria. 3 — A caste of masons and navvies of the 
Uriya country The Sansias are really a branch of the 
great migiatory Ud 01 Odde caste of earth-workers, whose 
name has been corrupted into vanous forms ' 1 Thus m 
Chanda they are known as Wadevvar or Waddar The term 
Uria is here a coiruption of Odde, and it is the one by which 
the caste prefer to be known, but they are generally called 
Sansia by outsideis The caste sometimes class the Sansias 
as a subcaste of Urias, the others being Benatia Urias and 
IChandait Urias Since the Uriya tract lias been transferred 
to Bengal, and subsequently to Bihai and Orissa, there 
remain only about 1000 Sansias in the Chhattlsgaih 
Districts and States Although it is possible that the name 

1 Criminal Classes in the Bombay paper by Mr Rama Prasad Bohidar, 

Presidency , Sansias and Berias Assistant Master, Sambalpur High 

2 Mr Gayer, Centi al Provinces Police School 

Lectures , p 68 4 See article Beldar for a notice of 

3 This article is mainly based on a the different groups of earth-workers 
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of the caste may have been deuved from some past con- 
nection, the Sansias of the Unya countiy have at present no 
affinities with the outcaste and criminal tribe of Sansis 01 
Sansias of northern India They enjoy a fairly high position 
in Sambalpur, and Brahmans will take water from them 

They are divided into two subcastes, the Benetia and 
Khandait The Benetia are the higher and look down on 
the Khandaits, because, it is said, these latter have accepted 
service as foot-soldiers, and this is considered a menial occu- 
pation Perhaps m the households of the Unya Rajas the 
tribal militia had also to peiform personal services, and this 
may have been considered derogatory In Orissa, on the 
other hand, the Khandaits have become landholders and 
occupy a high position next to Rajputs The Benetia 
Sansias piactise hypergamy with the Khandait Sansias, 
taking then daughters in marriage, but not giving daughters 
to them When a Benetia is marrying a Khandait 
gill his party will not take food with the bride’s relatives, 
but only partake of some sugar and curds and depart with 
the bnde The Sansias have totemistic exogamous septs, 
usually derived from the names of sacred objects, as Kachhap, 
tortoise, Sankh, the conch-shell, Tulsi, basil, and so on 

Girls aie married between seven and ten, and after she 2 Mar- 
ts twelve years old a gill cannot go thiough the propei customs 
ceremony, but can only be wedded by a simple rite used 
for widows, in which vermilion is rubbed on hei foiehead 
and some grains of rice stuck on it The mamage proces- 
sion, as described by Mr Rama Piasad Bohidar, is a gorgeous 
affaii “The diummeis, all drunk, head the procession, 
beating their drums to the tune set by the piper Next 
in order are placed dancing-boys between two rows of lights 
carried on poles adorned with festoons of paper flowers 
Rockets and fireworks have their proper shaie in the 
piocession, and last of all comes the bndegioom m his 
wedding apparel, mounted on a horse His peison is 
studded with vanous kinds of gold necklaces borrowed for 
the occasion, and the fingeis of his right hand aie coveied 
with lings Bangles and chains of silver shine on his wrists 
and aims His forehead is beautifully painted with ground 
sandalwood divided m the centre by a streak of \eimihon 
VOL IV 2 K 
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IIis head cairics a ciown of palm-leaves overlaid with bright 
papei of vanous coloms. A nctwoik of mid it flowers hangs 
loosely fiom the head over the back and covers a poilion of 
the loins of the steed, 'i he eyes aic painted with collyrium 
and the feel with led dye The lips and teeth aie also 
icddcned by the betel-leaf, which the bndegroom chews in 
ptofusion A silk cloth docs the work of a belt, in which is 
fixed a daggci on the right side" Here the red colour 
which predominates in the bndcgioom’s decoialions is lucky 
foi the icasons gi\cn m the article on Lakheia, the blacking 
of the eyes is also considcied to keep off evil spirits, betel- 
leaf is itself a powerful agent of magic and avciterof spirits, 
and to the same end the bndegroom carries iron in the 
shape of the dagger The ceremony is of the customary 
Un>a type. On the seventh day of the wedding the 
husband and wife go to the nvci and bathe, throwing away 
the sacicd tin cads worn at the time of marriage, and also 
those which have been tied lound their wiists On return- 
ing home the wife piles up seven brass vessels and seven 
stools one above the olhei and the husband kicks them 
over, this being repeated seven times The husband then 
washes his teeth with water brought fiom the river, breaks 
the vessel containing the water in the bride’s bouse, and runs 
away, while the women of her family throw pailfuls of 
colouied water over him On the ninth day the bride 
comes and smears a mixtuie of curds and sugar on the fore- 
head of each member of the bridegroom’s family, probably 
as a sign of her admission to their clan, and returns home 
Divorce and the remarnage of widows are permitted 

The caste worship Viswakarma, the celestial architect, 
and on foui pnncipal festivals they levere their trade-imple- 
ments and the book on architecture, by which they work 
At Dasahra a pumpkin is offered to these articles m lieu of 
a goat They observe the shraddh ceremony, and first make 
two offerings to the spirits of ancestors who have died a 
violent death or have committed suicide, and to those of 
lelatives who died unmarried, for fear lest these unclean and 
malignant spirits should seize and defile the offerings to the 
beneficent ancestois Thereafter pindas or sacrificial cakes 
aie offered to thiee male and three female ancestors both on 
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the fathci’s and mothers side, twelve cakes being offeied in 
all The Sansias cat the flesh of clean animals, but the 
consumption of liquoi is stnctly foi bidden, on pam, it is 
said, of pcimancnt exclusion from caste. 

In Sambalpui the caste are usually stone -vvoikeis, 
making cups, moitais, images of idols and other articles. 
They also build tanks and wandei fiom place to place foi 
this puiposc m laige companies. It is related that on one 
occasion they came to dig a tank m Diug, and the Raja of 
that place, while watching their work, took a fancy to one 
of the Odnis, as then women were called, and wanted her 
to many him But as she was already mained, and was 
a vntuous woman, she lefused The Raja peisisted in 
his demand, on which the whole body of Sansias from 
Chhattlsgaih, numbering, it is said, nine lakhs of persons, 
left their work and pioceeded to Waiarbandh, neai Raj- 
Nandgaon Heie they dug the great tank of Wararbandh 1 
in one night to obtain a supply of water for themselves 
But the Raja followed them, and as they could not resist 
him by force, the woman whom he was pui suing burnt 
herself alive, and thus earned undying fame in the caste 
This legend is perpetuated in the Odm Git, a popular folk- 
song in Chhattlsgarh But it is a traditional stoiy of the 
Sansias in connection with large tanks, and m anothei 
version the scene is laid m Gujarat 2 

1 Said to be derived fiom their 2 Story of Jasmi Odm in Sati Charita 
mme YViddar S mgr ah 
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Savar, 1 Sawara, Savara, Saonr, Sahra (and several 
othu variations In Bundelkhand the Savars, there 
called Suonis, aic fiequcntly known by the honorific title of 
Rawat) — A primitive tribe numbering about 70,000 persons 
in the Ccntial Piovmces in 1911, and principally found in 
the Chhattlsgarh Districts and those of Saugor and 
Damoh The eastern branch of the tribe belongs chiefly 
to the Unya country The Savars aie found in large 
numbers in the Madras Districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
and in Onssa They’' also live in the Bundelkhand Districts 
of the United Piovmces The total number of Savars 
enumeiated in India in 1911 was 600,000, of which 
the Bundelkhand Districts contained about 100,000 and 
the Uriy^a country the lemamder The two branches of 
the tribe are thus sepaiated by a wide expanse of terri- 
tory As regards this peculiarity of distnbution General 
Cunningham says “ Indeed theie seems good reason to 
believe that the Savaras were formerly the dominant branch 
of the great Kolanan family, and that their power lasted 
down to a compai atively late period, when they were 
pushed aside by other Kolanan tribes in the north and east, 
and by the Gonds m the south In the Saugor District 

1 1 his article is principally based on Assistant Settlement Office!, Samba! 
papers by Munsln Goplnath, Naib-Tah- pur, and Mr HTra Lai, Assistant 
slldar, Sonpur, Mr Kaluiam Pachore, Gazetteer Superintendent 
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l was mfoimcd that the Savaias had foimeily fought with 
the Gonds and that the latter had conqucicd them by 
ticachciously making them drunk ” 1 Similaily Cunningham 
notices that the zammdai of Suaimai 111 Raipur, which 
name is derived fiom Savai, is a Gond. A diffeience of 
opinion has existed as to whethei the Savars weie Kolarian 
01 Diavidian so far as their language was concerned, Colonel 
Dalton adopting the latter view and other authonties the 
former and concct one In the Central Piovinces the 
Savars have lost their own language and speak the Aryan 
Hindi or Unya vcrnaculai cui rent aLOund them But in 
Madras they still letain then onginal speech, which is 
classified by Sir G Gueison as Mundau or Kolanan He 
says “The most southerly forms of Munda speech aie 
those spoken by the Savars and Gadabas of the north- 
cast of Madras The formei have been identified with the 
Suan of Pliny and the Sabaiac of Ptolemy. A wild tribe 
of the same name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even 
so fai back as in late V cdic times, as inhabiting the Deccan, 
so that the name at least can boast gieat antiquity” 2 As 
to the origin of the name Savar, General Cunningham 
says that it must be sought foi outside the language of the 
A^ans “In Sanskrit 'savai a' simply means ‘a corpse’ 
From Plerodotus, however, we learn that the Scythian word 
for an axe was sagans, and as ‘ g ’ and *v* are mtei change- 
able letters savar is the same word as sagai It seems 
therefore not unreasonable to infer that the tube who weie 
so called took their name from their habit of cairymg 
axes Now it is one of the striking peculianties of the 
Savars that they are raiely seen without an axe in their 
hands The peculiarity has been fiequently noticed by all 
who have seen them ” s The above opinion of Cunningham, 
which is of couise highly speculative, is disputed by Mr 
Crooke, who says that “The word Savai a, if it be, as some 
believe, derived from sava a corpse, comes from the root sav 
‘to cause to decay,’ and need not necessanly therefoie be of 
non -Aryan origin, while on the other hand no distinct 

1 Ai chcEological Reports, vol xvn 3 Ai clmological Rcpoits, vol \vn 

pp 120, 122 p u 3 

2 India Census Repoit{ 1901), p 283 
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in faience can be diaun from the use of the axe by 
tiic S«iv«us, when it is equally used by various othei 
Di.ivirli.in jungle tribes such as the IConvas, Bhuiyas and 
the like” 1 In the classical stoiics of their origin the fiist 
anccsloi of the Savnis is sometimes desenbed as a Bhll 
The "oid Savar is mentioned in several Sanskrit works 
wnttcn between 800 lie and AD. 1200, and it seems 
piobablc that they aie a Munda tube who occupied the 
ti acts of country which they Inc in pnoi to the arrival of 
the Gonds The classical name Savar has been corrupted 
into various foims. Thus in the Bundcli dialect ( ava’ 
changes into ' an ’ and a nasal is sometimes interpolated. 
Sava) has hcic become Saunr oi Saonr The addition of 
‘a’ at the end of the word sometimes expiesscs contempt, 
and Savat becomes Savaia as Chamar is corrupted into 
C/tann a In the Uriya country f v 5 is changed into ‘b’ 
and an aspirate is interpolated, and thus Savara became 
Sabi a 01 Sahara, as Gaur has become Gahra The woid 
Sahaia, Mi Crooke lcmarks, 2 has excited speculation as to its 
dcnvation fiom Aiabic, in which Sahara means a wilder- 
ness, and the name of the Savais has accordingly been 
deduced from the same source as the great Sahara desert 
This is of course incorrect 

Vanous stones of the oiigin of the Savars are given in 
Sansknt literatuie In the Aitareya Brahmana they are 
spoken of as the descendants of Vishwamitra, while in the 
Mahabharat they are said to have been created by Kamdhenu, 
Vasishtha’s wonder-woikmg cow, in order to repel the 
aggression of Vishwamitra Local tradition traces their 
otigin to the celebrated Seori of the Ramayana, who is 
supposed to have lived somewhere near the present Seori- 
naiayan in the Bilaspur District and to have given her name 
to this place Ramchandra m his wanderings met her 
there, ate the plums which she had gathered for him after 
tasting each one herself, and out of regard for her devotion 
permitted her name to precede his own of Narayan m 
that given to the locality Another story makes one Jara 
Savar their original ancestor, who was said to have shot 

1 Crooke’s Tubes and Castes of 2 Tubes and Castes of JST W P , 
NWP, art Savara ait Savara. 
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Kushna in the foim of a deer Another states that they weie 
cicatcd foi cai lying stones foi the construction of the gieat 
temple at Puii and for diaggmg the cat of Jagannath, which 
they still do at the picscnt time Yet anothei connecting them 
with the temple of Jagannath states that then ancestor was 
an old Bhil hermit called Sawar, who lived in Kaiod, two 
miles fiom Scoiinarayan The god Jagannath had at this 
time appeared in Seorlnarayan and the old Sawar used to 
worship him The king of Orissa had built the gieat temple 
at Pun and wished to install Jagannath in it, and he sent a 
Biahman to fetch him fiom Seorlnarayan, but nobody knew 
wheie he was except the old hermit Sawar The Biahman 
besought him in vain to be allowed to see the god and even 
went so fai as to many his daughtei, and finally the old man 
consented to take him blindfold to the place The Brahman, 
however, tied some mustard seeds in a cornel of his cloth and 
made a hole m it so that they dropped out one by one on 
the way After some time they grew up and served to 
guide him to the spot This story of the mustaid seeds of 
course finds a place m the folkloie of many nations The 
Brahman then v r ent to Seorlnarayan alone and begged the 
god to go to Puri Jagannath consented, and assuming 
the foim of a log of wood floated dovm the Mahanadi to 
Puri, vdieic he was taken out and placed in the temple A 
carpenter agieed to carve the god’s image out of the log 
of v r ood on condition that the temple should be shut up for 
six months while the woilc was going on But some curious 
people opened the dooi before the time and the work could 
not proceed, and thus the image of the god is only half 
carved out of the V'Ood up to the present day As a con- 
solation to the old man the god ordained that the place 
should bear the hermit’s name before his own as Seonnarayan 
Lastly the Saonrs of Bundelkhand have the following 
tradition In the beginning of cieation Mahadeo wished 
to teach the people how to cultivate the ground, and so he 
made a plough and took out his bull Nandi to yoke to it 
But there was dense forest on the earth, so he created a 
being whom he called Savar and gave him an axe to clear 
the forest In the meantime Mahadeo went away to get 
anothei bullock The Savar after clearing the forest felt 
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vci y hungty, and finding nothing else to cal killed Nandi 
and ale his flesh on a leak leaf And for this reason the 
young teak leaves when rubbed give out sap which is the 
colour of blood to the picscnl day Aftci some time 
Mahadco 1 clumcd, and finding the foicst well cleared was 
pleased with the Savai, and as a icward endowed him with 
the knowledge of all edible and medicinal roots and fruits 
of the foicst But on looking round foi Nandi he found 
him 1 } mg dc.ul with some of his flesh cut off The Savar 
pleaded ignoiance, but Mahadco spnnkfcd a little nectar 
on Nandi, who came to life again and told what had 
happened Then Mahadco was enraged with the Sa\ar 
and said, ‘ You shall lcmain a barbarian and dw f ell for ever 
m po\city in the jungles without enough to eat’ And 
accoidingly this has alwajs been the condition of the 
Sa\ at 's descendants 

Other old authois speak of the Parna or leaf-clad 
Savars , and a Savai messenger is desenbed as canying 
a bow in lus hand “ w ith his hair tied up in a knot behind 
with a ciccpct, black himself, and wealing a loin-cloth of 
bJnlazodn leaxes”, 1 an excellent example of ‘a leaf-fringed 
legend ’ 

The Bundclkhand Savars have been so long separated 
from the otheis that they have sometimes forgotten their 
identity and consider themselves as a subtribe of Gonds, 
though the better informed repudiate this They may be 
regarded as a separate endogamous group The eastern 
branch have tw r o main divisions called Laria and Uriya, 
01 those belonging to Chhattlsgaih and Sambalpui respect- 
ively A thud division known as the Kalapithia 01 ‘Black 
Backs’ aie found m Orissa, and aie employed to diag the 
car of Jagannath These on account of then sacred 
occupation consider themselves superior to the others, 
abstain from fowls and liquor, and sometimes w'ear the 
sacred thtead The Lanas are the lowest subdivision 
Marnage is regulated by exogamous septs or bargas The 
northern Savars say that they have 52 of these, 5 2 
being a number frequently adopted to express the highest 
possible magnitude, as if no moie could be imagined The 
T? ibes and Castes of Bengal \ Trt Sa - * ai 
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Uiiya Saiats say they ha\e So baigas Besides the pro- 
hibition of mai nage within the same baiga , the union of 
fit st cousins is sometimes forbidden Among the Unya 
Saxais each baiga lias the two fuithei divisions of Joria 
and Khuntia, the Jorias being those who bui}'- or bum their 
dead ncai a joi 01 bioolc, and the Khuntias those who bury 
01 bum them neat a Uiunt 01 old tiee Jorias and Khuntias 
of the same baiga cannot intei many, but in the case of some 
othci subdivisions of the baiga , as between those who eat 
ucc at one festival m the yeat and those eating it at two, 
matriagc is allowed between members of the two sub- 
divisions, thus splitting the exogamous gioup into tu'o 
The names of the baigas aie usually totemistic, and the 
following aie some examples Badaiya, the carpentei bird, 

Bagh, the tigci , Bagula, the heion , Bahia, a cook , Bhatia, 
a biinjal or egg-plant , Bisi, the scoipion , Basantia, the 
tiunk of the cotton tree, Hathia, an elephant, Jancher, a 
tiee (this baiga is divided into Bada and Kachcha, the 
Bada worshipping the tree and the Kachcha a branch of 
it, and mairiagc between the two subdivisions is allowed), 
Jharia (this baiga keeps a lock of a child’s hair unshaved 
for foui 01 fi\e ycais after its birth), Juadi, a gamblei , 
Karsa, a deer , IChairaiya, the kJiair 01 catechu tiee , Lodhi, 
born from the caste of that name (in Saugor) , Maikam, 
the name of a Gond sept , Rajhans, a swan , Sunya Bansia, 
fiom the sun (members of this baiga feed the caste-fellows 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse and throw away their 
earthen pots) , Silgainya fiom sil , a slate , and Tiparia from 
tipaii , a basket (these two septs aie divided into Kachcha 
and Pakka groups which can many with each other) , Sona, 
gold (a member of this sept does not wear gold ornaments 
until he has given a feast and a caste-fellow has placed one 
on his person) 

Marriage is usually adult, but in places where the 4 Mar- 
Savars live near Hindus they have adopted early mainage llase 
A reason for preferring the lattei custom is found m the 
marriage ceremony, when the bade and bridegioom must 
be earned on the shouldeis of their relatives from the bride’s 
house to the bndegroom’s If they aie giowm up, this part 
of the ceiemony entails 110 inconsiderable labour on the 
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iclaln cs. In ilic Uiiya counity, while the Khunti.i stib- 
cli\ision of each batga see nothing uiong in mariying a 
ghl aflct adolescence, the Jonas considei u .1 great sin, to 
avoid which the) sometimes many a gnl to an airou before 
she attains puberty. An anew is tied to hei hand, and 
she goes sc\cn times lound a mahua branch stuck on an 
impioviscd altar, and dunks gK and oil, thus creating the 
fiction of a marriage The atrov is then thiown into a 
livci to imply that hei husband is dead, and she is after- 
waids disposed of by the ceremony of widow -marriage 
If this mock ccicmony has not been performed before the 
gnl becomes adult, she is taken to the forest by a relative 
and there lied to a tree, to which she is considered to be 
man led She is not taken back to her father’s house but 
to that of some relative, such as her biolhct -in-law or giand- 
fathcr, who is pci nutted to talk to hei m an obscene and 
jesting manner, and is subsequently disposed of as a widow 
Or in Sambalpur she may be nominally married to an old 
man and then again marned as a widow' The Savars 
follow gcncially the local Hindu form of the marriage 
ceremony On the return of the bridal pair seven lines 
are drawn in front of the entrance to the bndegioom’s 
house Some relative takes rice and throws it at the 
persons returning with the marriage procession, and then 
pushes the pair hastily across the lines and into the house 
They are thus freed fiom the evil spirits who might have 
accompanied them home and who are kept back by the 
rice and the seven lines A price of Rs 5 is sometimes 
paid for the bride In Saugor if the bride’s family cannot 
affoid a wedding feast they distribute small pieces of bread 
to the guests, who place them in their head-cloths to show 
their acceptance of this substitute To those guests to 
whom it is necessary to make presents five cowries aie 
given Widow-mari lage is allowed, and in some places the 
widow is bound to marry her late husband’s younger brother 
unless he declines to take her If she marries somebody 
else the new husband pays a sum by way of compensa- 
tion either to her father or to the late husband’s family 
Divoice is permitted on the husband’s initiative for adultery 
or serious disagreement If the wife wishes for a divorce 
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she simply luns away from her husband The Lana 
Savais must give a maiti-jiti kti bhat or death-feast on the 
occasion of a divoice. The Unyas simply pay a rupee to 
the headman of the caste 

The Savars both burn and buiy then dead, placing 5 Death 
the corpse on the pyre with its head to the north, in the ^omes 
belief that heaven lies in that dnection. On the eleventh day 
after the death 111 Sambalpur those members of the caste 
who can affoid it piesent a goat to the mourneis The 
Savais believe that the souls of those who die become 
ghosts, and m Bundelkhand they used foimerly to bury the 
dead neai their fields in the belief that the spirits would 
watch ovei and protect the crops If a man has died a 
violent death they raise a small platform of eaith under a 
teak or saj tree, in which the ghost of the dead man is 
believed to take up its residence, and nobody theieafter may 
cut down that tiee The Uiiya Savais take no special 
measures unless the ghost appears to somebody in a dieam 
and asks to be worshipped as Baghiapat (tigei -eaten) or 
Masan (seipent-bitten). In such cases a guma or soicerer 
is consulted, and such measures as he prescribes aie taken 
to appease the dead man’s soul If a person dies without 
a child a hole is made in a stone, and his soul is induced to 
enter it by the guma A few grains of rice are placed in 
the hole, and it is then closed with melted lead to imprison 
the ghost, and the stone is thiown into a stream so that 
it may never be able to get out and trouble the family 
Savars offer water to the dead A second wife usually 
wears a metal impression of the first wife by way of pro- 
pitiation to her 

The Savars worship Bhawani under various names and 6 Reh- 
also Dulha Deo, the young bridegroom who was killed by a glon 
tiger He is located in the kitchen of every house in some 
localities, and this has given rise to the proverb, ‘ Jai chulha , 
tai Dulhal or * There is a Dulha Deo to every hearth ’ 

The Savars are considered to be great sorcerers * Sawara 
ke p tinge, Rawat ke bandkel or “ The man bewitched by a 
Savar and the bullock tied up by a Rawat (grazier) cannot 
escape”, and again, ‘Verily the Saonr is a cup of poison’ 

Then chaims, called Saban mantras , are especially intended 
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to appease the spit its of poisons who have died a violent 
death. If one of their family was seriously ill they were 
accustomed foimctly to set fuc to the forest, so that by 
burning the small animals and insects which could not 
escape they might piopitiatc the angiy gods 

The dress of the Savais is of the scantiest The women 
wcai khthvan 01 pith ornaments in the cat, and abstain from 
wcanng nose-lings, a traditional method of deference to the 
higher castes The pio\cib has it, ‘The ornaments of the 
Saw at a arc gum cl it seeds’ These ate the red and black 
seeds of Abuts p) ccniot //mvluch aic used in weighing gold and 
silvci and aic called xiti Women aic tattooed and sometimes 
men also to avoid being piciccd with a icd-hot iion by the 
god of death Tattooing is further said to allay the sexual 
passion of women, which is eight times more intense than 
that of men Their occupations are the collection of 
jungle pioduce and cultivation They aic very clever in 
taking honeycombs ‘ It is the Savar who can dnve the 
black bees fiom their hive’ The eastern blanch of the caste 
is more civilised than the Saonras of Bundclkhand, who still 
sow juari with a pointed stick, saying that it was the 
implement given to them by Mahadeo for this purpose. In 
Saugoi and Damoli they employ Brahmans for marriage 
cciemonies if they can afford it, but on other occasions their 
own caste piicsts. In some places they will take food from 
most castes but in others from nobody who is not a Savar 
Sometimes they admit outsiders and in others the children 
only of irregulai unions , thus a Gond woman kept by a 
Savar would not be recognised as a member of the caste 
heiself but her children would be Savars A woman going 
wrong with an outsider of low caste is permanently ex- 
communicated 
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Sonjhara, Jhara, Jhora, Jhira. — A small occupational 
caste who wash for gold in liver-beds, belonging to the 
Sambalpur, Mandla, Balaghat and Chanda Districts and the 
Chota Nagpui Feudatoiy States In 19 ii they numbered 
about 1 500 persons The name probably comes from sona, 
gold, a.ndjhcbna, to sweep or wash, though, when the term 
Jhaia only is used, some derive it fiom jhon , a streamlet 
Colonel Dalton surmised that the Sonjharas were an offshoot 
of the Gonds, and this appears to be demonstrated by the fact 
that the names of their exogamous septs are identical with 
Gond names as Marabi, Tekam, Netam, Dhurwa and Madao 
The Sonjharas of Bilaspur say that their ancestors were Gonds 
who dwelt at Lanji in Balaghat The caste relate the 
tradition that they were condemned by Mahadeo to perpetual 
poverty because their first ancestor stole a little gold from 
Parvati’s crown when it fell into the livei Jamuna (in Chota 
Nagpur) and he was sent to fetch it out The metal which 
is found m the river sands they hold to be the lemams of a 
shower of gold which fell for two and a half days while the 
Banaphai heroes Alha and Udal were fighting their great 
battle with Prithvi Raj, king of Delhi The caste is partly 
occupational, and lecruited from diffeient sources This is 
shown by the fact that in Chanda members of diffeient septs 
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will not cat togelhci, though they aie obliged to intermarry 
In Sambalpui the Bclu.i, Patai, Naik and Padhan septs eat 
togcthci and intei m«my. Two other septs, the ICanar and 
Pcltiai who cat fowls and drink liquor, occupy a lower 
position, and mcmbcis of the fust four will not take food 
fiom them not gne daughteis to them in marriage, though 
they will take daughters fiom these lowei groups for their 
sons. Hcic they have thicc subcasles, the Laria or residents 
of Chhattfsgaih, the Uiiya belonging to the Uriya county, 
and the Bhuinhai, uho may be an offshoot from the Bhuiya 
tube 

They ha\c one recorded instance of lotcmism, which is of 
some interest Members of the sept named after a tree 
called kausa revet c the tree and explain it by saying that 
their anccstoi, when Hying from s6me danger, sought protec- 
tion from this tree, which thereupon opened and enfolded 
him in its tiunk No mcmbei of the sept will touch the 
tree without fust bathing, and on auspicious occasions, such 
as buths and weddings, they wall dig up a little earth from 
the roots of the tree and taking this home w orslnp it m the 
house If any member of the sept finds that he has cut off 
a bianch or other part of this tice unwittingly he will take and 
consign it to a stream, observing ceremonies of mourning 
Women of the Nag or cobia sept wall not mention the name 
of this snake aloud, just as they refrain from speaking the 
names of male relatives 

Marriage within the sept is forbidden, and they permit the 
intermairiage of the children of a brother and sister, but not of 
those of two sisters, though their husbands may be of different 
septs Marriage is usually adult except in Sambalpur, 
where a girl must be provided with a husband before reaching 
maturity in accordance with the general lule among the 
Uriya castes. In Chhindwara it is said that the Sonjharas 
revere the crocodile and that the presence of this animal is 
essential at their weddings They do not, however, kill and 
eat it at a sacrificial feast as the Smgrore Dhlmars are 
reported to do, but catch and keep it alive, and when the 
ceiemony is concluded take it back again and deposit it m 
a river After a girl has been marned neither her father 
nor any of her own near relatives will ever take food again 
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in the house of hei husband's family, saying that they would 
rathci starve Each mariicd couple also becomes a sepaiatc 
commensal gioup and will not cat with the patents of either 
of them This is a common custom among low castes of 
mixed ongin wheic cveiy man is doubtful of his neighbours 
paientage Divoice and the reman lage of widows are 
peimitted, and a woman may be divorced mciely on the 
giound of incompetence 111 household management 01 because 
she does not please her husband’s parents 

At child-bnth they make a little separate hut foi the 
mother ncai the nver wheic they are encamped, and she 
lemains in it for two days and a half. During this time her 
husband does no woi k , he stays a few paces distant from 
his wife’s hut and piepaies her food but does not go to 
the hut 01 touch hei, and he kindles a fire between them 
Dunng the first two days the woman gets thiee handfuls 
of rice boiled thin in water, and on the third day she receives 
nothing until the evening, when the Sendia or head of the 
sept takes a little cow dung, gold and silver in his hand, 
and pouring water over this gives her of it to drink as 
many times as the numbei of gods worshipped by her 
family up to seven. Then she is puie On this day the 
father sacrifices a chicken and gives a meal with liquor to 
the caste and names the child, calling it after one of his 
ancestors who is dead Then an old woman beats on a 
brass plate and calls out the name which has been given 
in a loud voice to the whole camp so that they may all 
know the child’s name In Bilaspur the Sonjharas 
obseive the custom of the Couvade, and foi six days 
aftei the birth of a child the husband lies prone in 
his house, while the wife gets up and goes to work, 
coming home to give suck to the child when neces- 
saiy The man takes no food for three days and on 
the fourth is given ginger and raw sugar, thus under- 
going the ordinary treatment of a woman after child- 
birth This is supposed by them to be a sort of com- 
pensation foi the labours sustained by the woman m 
bearing the child The custom obtains among some othei 
primitive races, but is now rapidly being abandoned by 
the Sonjharas 
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The bodies of the old ate ctcmalcd as 'a special honour, 
and those of olhct pci sons ate bin led. No one othei than 
a mcmbci of the dead man’s family may touch his corpse 
undci a penalty of five lupccs. A t dative will lemove the 
body and bury it with the feet pointing to the rivei oi bmn 
it by the watci’s edge. They momn a child foi one day 
and an adult foi foui days, and at the end the mournei is 
shaved and piovides liquot for the community If there 
be no i dative, since no othei man can touch the coipsc, 
they fiic the hut ovci it and bum it as it is lying or buiy 
hut and body undci a high mound of sand 

Their ptincipal deities arc Dfilha Deo, the boy biidc- 
gtoom, Nna his setvant, and ICauria a form of Dew Nira 
lives undci an ftnuv 1 lice and he and Dfilha Deo his master 
arc worshipped every third year in the month of Magh 
(Januaiy) Kauna is also worshipped once in three years 
on a Sunday in the month of Magh with an offering of a 
cocoanut, and in her honoui they nevei sit on a cot nor sleep 
on a stool because they think that the goddess has her seat 
on these ai tides The leal i cason, howevci, is probably 
that the Sonjhaias consider the use of such furniture an 
indication of a settled life and permanent lesidence, and there- 
foie abjme it as being wanderers Some analogous customs 
have been iccoided of the Banjaras They also revere the 
spirit of one of their female ancestors who became a Sati 
They sacufice a goat to the genius loci or spirit haunting 
the spot where they decide to start work , and they will leave 
it for fear of angering this spirit, which is said to appear 
m the form of a tiger, should they make a particularly good 
find 2 They never keep dogs, and it is said that they aie 
defiled by the touch of a dog and will thiow away their 
food if one comes near them during their meal The same 
rule applies to a cat, and they will throwaway an earthen 
vessel touched by eithei of these animals On the Diwall 
day they wash then implements, and setting them up near 
the huts worship them with offerings of a cocoanut and 
vermilion 

Their rule is always to camp outside a village at a 


1 P glomeiala 

2 Bcilaghat Gazetted , C E Low, p 207 
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distance of not less than a mile In the rains they make huts 
with a loof of bamboos sloping from a central ridge and 
walls of matting. The huts are built m one line and do 
not touch each othei, at least a cubit’s distance being 
left between each Each hut has one door facing the 
east As a rule they avoid the water of village wells 
and tanks, though it is not absolutely foi bidden Each 
man digs a shallow well in the sand behind his hut and 
dunks the water fiom it, and no man may drink the water of 
his neighbours well , if he should do so or if any water from 
his well gets into his neighbour’s, the latter is abandoned 
and a fresh one made. If the ground is too swampy for 
wells they collect the water in their wooden washing-tiay 
and fill their vessels from it In the cold weather they 
make little leaf-huts on the sand or simply camp out in 
the open, but they must never sleep under a tree When 
living m the open each family makes two fires and sleeps 
together between them Some of them have their stomachs 
buined and blackened from sleeping too near the fire The 
Sonjharas will not take cooked food from the hands of any 
other caste, but their social status is very low, about equiva- 
lent to that of the paient Gond tribe. They have no fear of 
wild animals, not even the children Perhaps they think 
that as fellow-denizens of the jungle these animals aie km 
to them and will not injure them 

The traditional occupation of the caste is to wash gold 8 Occupa- 
from the sandy beds of streams, while they formerly also tlon 
washed for diamonds at Hirakud on the Mahanadi near 
Sambalpur and at Wairagarh m Chanda The industry 
is decaying, and in 1901 only a quarter of the total number 
of Sonjharas were still employed in it Some have become 
cultivators and fishermen, while others earn their livelihood 
by sweeping up the refuse dirt of the workshops of gold- 
smiths and brass-workers , they wash out the particles of 
metal from this and sell it back to the Sunars The 
Mahanadi and Jonk rivers m Sambalpur, the Banjai in 
Mandla, the Son and other rivers in Balaghat, and the 
Wamganga and the eastern streams of Chanda contain 
minute pai tides of gold The washers earn a miserable 
and unceitam livelihood, and indeed appear not to desire 
VOL iv OT 
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anything beyond a b.nc subsistence In Bhandara 1 2 3 it is 
said that they avoid any spot uheic they have previously 
been lucky, while m Chanda they have a supcistilion that 
a pci son making a good find of gold will be childless, and 
hence man} dicad the scaich- When they set out to look 
foi gold the} wash tlnec small trayfuls at three places 
about five cubits apait If they find no appicciablc quan- 
tity of gold they go on for one or two hunched yards and 
wash tlucc more ti a} fills, and piocced thus until they find a 
profitable place whcic they will halt foi two or three days 
A spot 1 ' in the thy mci-bcd is usually selected at the 
outside of a bend, where the finer sediment is likely to be 
found, after lcmoung the stones and pebbles from abo\e, 
the sand below is washed several times in cucular wooden 
ciadlcs, shaped like the top of an umbrella, of diminishing 
swes, until all the clay is lemovcd and fine particles of sand 
mixed with gold arc visible. A large wooden spoon is 
used to stii up the sediment, which is washed and rubbed 
by hand to scpaiatc the gold more completely from the 
sand, and a blackish residue is left, containing particles of 
gold and mercury coloured black with oxide of iron Mercury 
is used to pick up the gold with which it forms an amalgam 
This is evaporated in a clay cupel called a ghai tya by which 
the meremy is got rid of and the gold left behind 


Sudh, 1 Sudha, Sudho, Suda. — A cultivating caste in 
the Uriya countiy Since the transfer of Sambalpur to 
Bengal only a few' Sudhs remain in the Central Provinces 
They are divided into four subcastes — the Bada or high 
Sudhs, the Dehri or woi shippers, the Kabat-konia or those 
holding the coiners of the gate, and the Butka These last 
are the most primitive and think that Rairakhol is their first 
home They relate that they were born of the Pandava hero 
Bhimsen and the female demon Hedembiki, and w r ere origin- 
ally occupied in supplying leaves for the funeral ceremonies 


1 Bhandaia Settlement Report (A 
J Lawrence), p 49 

2 Major Lucie Smith’s Chanda Settle- 
ment Report (1869), p 105 

3 The following account of the pro 


cess of gold-u ashing is taken from Mr 
Low’s JBdldghat Gazetteer, p 20 1 
4 This article is compiled from a 
paper by Mi Bhagirath Patnihk, 
Diwan of Rairakhol, and from notes 
taken by Mi Hira Lai at Rairakhol 
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of the Pandava brotheis, fiom which business they obtained 
theii name of Butka 01 ‘ one who brings leaves ’ They are 
piactically a foiest tribe and cany on shifting cultivation 
like the Khonds Accoiding to their own stoiy the 
ancestois of the Butka Sudhs once ruled in Rauakhol and 
leclaimed the land from the foiest, that is so far as it has 
been reclaimed The following stoiy connects them with 
the ruling family of Rauakhol In former times there was 
constant war between Bamra and Rairakhol, and on one 
occasion the whole of the Rairakhol loyal family was 
destroyed with the exception of one boy who was hidden 
by a Butka Sudh woman She placed him m a cradle 
suppoited on four upnghts, and when the Bamra Raja’s 
soldiers came to seek foi him the Sudhs swore, “ If we have 
kept him eithei in heaven or eaith may our god destroy 
us” The Bamra people were satisfied with this leply and 
the child was saved, and on coming to manhood he won 
back his kingdom He leceived the name of Janamani 
or ‘Jewel among men,’ which the family still bear In 
consequence of this incident, the Butka Sudhs are considered 
by the Rairakhol house as relations on their mothei’s side , 
they have several villages allotted to them and perform 
sacrifices for the ruling family In some of these villages 
nobody may sleep on a cot or sit on a high chair, so as to 
be between heaven and earth m the position in which the 
child was saved The Bada Sudhs are the most numerous 
subdivision and have generally adopted Hindu customs, so 
that the highei castes will take water from their hands 
They neither dunk liquor nor eat fowls, but the other 
subcastes do both The Sudhs have totemistic gotras as 
Bhalluka (bear), Bagh (tiger), Ulluka (owl), and others 
They also have bargas or family names as Thakur (lord), 
Danaik, Amayat and Blshi The Thakur clan say that 
they used to hold the Baud kings m their lap for their 
coronation, and the Danaik used to tie the king’s turban 
The Blshi were so named because of their skill in arms, 
and the Amayat collected materials for the worship of the 
Panch Khanda or five swords The bargas are much more 
numerous than the totemistic septs, and marriage either 
within the barga or within the sept is forbidden Girls 
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must be maiiicd bcfoic adolescence , «uul in the absence of 
a suitable husband, the gnl is married to an old man who 
divorces her immediately afterwards, and she may then take 
a second husband at an)' time by the form for widow- 
lcmairiago. A betrothal is scaled by tying an aicca-nut in 
a knot made fiom the clothes of a relative of each paity 
and pounding it seven times with a pestle. After the 
mauiage a silvet ling is placed in a pot of water, ovci the 
mouth of which a leaf-plate is bound. The bridegroom 
pierces the leaf-plate with a knife, and the bride then thrusts 
hci hand thiough the hole, picks out the nng and puts it 
on The couple then go inside the house and sit down to 

a meal. The bndegioom, after catmg pait of his food, 
thtows the leavings on to the bride’s plate She stops 
eating in displcasute, whereupon the bndegroom promises 
hci some ornaments, and she relents and cats his leavings 
It is customaiy for a Hindu wife to cat the leavings of 
food of hci husband as a mark of her veneration for him 
Divoicc and the remarriage of widows aie permitted The 
Sudhs woislnp the Panch Khanda or five swords, and m 
the Central Provinces they say that these aie a lcpiesentation 
of the five Pandava brothers, in whose service their first 
ancestors were engaged Their tutelary goddess is Kham- 
bcshwan, lcpicsented by a wooden peg (khainba) She 
dwells in the wilds of the Baud State and is supposed to 
fulfil all the desiies of the Sudhs Liquor, goats, buffaloes, 
vermilion and swallow-wort flowers are offered to her, the 
last two being m representation of blood The Dehn Sudhs 
worship a goddess called Kandrapat who dwells always on 
the summits of hills It is believed that whenever worship 
is concluded the roar of her tiger is heai d, and the worshippers 
then leave the place and allow the tiger to come and take 
the offeiings The goddess would therefore appear to be 
the deified tiger The Bada Sudhs rank with the cultivating 
castes of Sambalpur, but the other three subcastes have a 
lower position 
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1 Gint/a! not tic of ihc caste 

2 Internal si met me 

3 Mat /• age and of hi/ customs 

4 Religion 

5 Social position 

6 Manuf acini e of ornaments 

7 The sanctity of gold 
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Sunar , 1 Sonar, Soni, Hon-Potdar, Saraf. — The occupa- 
tional caste of goldsmiths and silvci smiths The name is 
deuved fiom the Sanskrit Suvama kdr, a worker in gold 
In 1 91 1 the Sunars numbeied 96,000 persons in the Central 
Provinces and 30,000 in Berar The}’’ live all ovei the 
Province and are most numerous in the large towns The 
caste appeals to be a functional one of compaiatively recent 
foimation, and there is nothing on record as to its origin, 
except a collection of Brahmamcal legends of the usual type 
The most interesting of these as related by Sir H Risley is 
as follows 2 

“ In the beginning of time, when the goddess Devi was 
busy with the construction of mankind, a giant called Sonwa- 
Daitya, whose body consisted entirely of gold, devouied 
her creations as fast as she made them. To baffle this 
monster the goddess cieated a goldsmith, furnished him 
with the tools of his art, and instructed him how to proceed 

1 This article is partly based on an the Gold and Silver Industries, and on 
article by Mr Raghunatli Prasad, information furnished by Kushna Rao, 
E A C , formerly Deputy Super- Revenue Inspector, Mandla 
intendent of Census, with extracts from 2 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art 

the late Mr Nunn’s Monograph on Sunar 
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When the quint pioposed to eat him, the goldsmith suggested 
to him that if his bod) wcic polished his appeal ancc would 
be vastly impiovcd, and asked to be allowed to undeitake 
the job With the chaiactci islic stupidity of his tribe the 
giant fell into the tiap, and having had one finger polished 
was so pleased with the result that he agiccd to be polished 
all ovci Foi this purpose, like Actes in the Greek legend 
of Medea, he had to be melted down, and the goldsmith, 
who was to get the body as his pciquisitc, giving the head 
only to Devi, took caic not to put him together again The 
goldsmith, howcvci, overreached himself Not content with 
lus legitimate earnings, he must needs steal a part of the 
head, and being delected m this by Devi, he and his 
descendants wcic condemned to be for cvci pooi ” The 
Suniirs also have a story that they arc the descendants of 
one of two Rajput brothets, who wcic saved as boys by a 
Saiaswat Brahman from the wiath of Parasuriima when he 
was dcstioymg the Kshaliiyas. The descendants of the 
other brothci wcic the Khatris. This is the same story as 
is told by the Khatris of their own origin, but they do not 
acknowledge the connection with Suniirs, nor can the Sunars 
allege that Sarasvvat Biahmans cat with them as they do 
with Khatris In Gujarat they have a similar legend 
connecting them with Banias In Bombay they also claim 
to be BiTdimans, and in the Ccntial Provinces a caste of 
goldsmiths akin to the Sunars call themselves Vishvva 
Biahmans On the othei hand, before and during the time 
of the Peshwas, Sunars iveie not allowed to wear the sacred 
thread, and they were forbidden to hold their marriages m 
public, as it was considered unlucky to see a Sunar bnde- 
gioom Sunar bridegrooms were not allowed to see the 
state umbrella or to ride in a palanquin, and had to be 
married at night and in secluded places, being subject to 
restrictions and annoyances from which even Mahais were 
free 1 Their laison d'etre may possibly be found in the fact 
that the Biahmans, all-powerful in the Poona state, were 
jealous of the pietensions of the Sunars, and devised these 
rules as a means of suppressing them It may be suggested 
that the Sunars, being workers at an important urban 
1 Bombay Gazetteer vol xvn p 134 
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industiy, profitable in itself and sanctified by its association 
with the sacred metal gold, aspired to rank above the othei 
artisans, and put foiwaid the pietensions alieady mentioned, 
because they felt that their position was not commensurate 
with their deseits But the Sunar is included in Grant- 
Duff's list of the twenty-four village menials of a Maratha 
village, and consequently he would in past times have ranked 
below the cultivatois, from whom he must have accepted the 
annual presents of gram 

The caste have a numbei of subdivisions, neaily all of 
which are of the terntorial class and indicate the various 
localities from which it has been lecruited in these Provinces 
The most important subcastes are the Audhia from Ajodhia 
or Oudh , the Purania 01 old settlers , the Bundelkhandi 
from Bundelkhand , the Malwi from Malwa , the Lad from 
Lat, the old name for the southern portion of Gujarat , and 
the Mail, who appear to have been the first immigrants from 
Upper India and are named after Mair, the original ancestor, 
who melted down the golden demon Other small groups 
are the Patkars, so called because they allow pat or widow- 
man lage, though, as a mattei of fact, it is permitted by the 
great majority of the caste , the Pandhare or ‘ White Sunars ’ , 
and the Ahlr Sunars, whose ancestors must presumably have 
belonged to the caste whose name they bear The caste 
have also numerous bainks or exogamous septs, which differ 
entnely from the long lists given for Bengal and the United 
Provinces, and show, as Mr Crooke remarks, the extreme 
fertility with which sections of this kind spring up In 
the Central Provinces the names are of a titular or terntorial 
natuie Examples of the former kind, that is, a title or 
nickname supposed to have been borne by the sept’s founder, 
are Dantele, one who has piojectmg teeth, Kale, black , 
Munde, bald , Kolhlmare, a killer of jackals , and Ladaiya, 
a jackal or a quarrelsome person Among the territorial 
names are Narwaria fiom Narwar , Bhilsamyan from Bhilsa , 
Kanaujia from Kanauj , Dilllwal from Delhi , Kalpiwal from 
Kalpi Besides the bamks or septs by which marriage is 
regulated, they have adopted the Brahmanical eponymous 
gotra - names as Kashyap, Garg, Sandilya, and so on These 
ate employed on ceremonial occasions as when a gift is made 
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foi the jiin pose of obtaining ichgious mctil, and the goUa- 
namc of the ownn is iccoided, but they do not influence 
mumage. 'I he use of them is a haimlcss vanity analogous 
to the assumption of distinguished surnames by people who 
wcic not bom to them 

Mamnge is foi bidden within the sept In some locali- 
ties persons descended from a common ancestor may not 
mtcimany foi five gcnciations, but in othcis a brother’s 
daughter may be wedded to a sestet's son A man is for- 
bidden to marry two sisters while both arc alive, and after 
his wife’s death he may espouse her youngci sister, but not 
her elder one Girls arc usually wedded at a tender age, but 
some Sunnis have hitherto had a rule that neither a girl nor 
a boy should be married until they had had smallpox, the idea 
being that there can be no satisfactory basis for a contract of 
mauiagc while either party is still exposed to such a danger 
to life and personal appearance , just as it might be considered 
more piudcnt not to buy a young dog until it had had dis- 
temper. But with the spread of vaccination the Sunars are 
giving up this custom. The marriage ceremony follows the 
Hindustani or Maralha ritual according to locality 1 In Betul 
the mother of the bride lies the mother of the bridegroom to a 
pole with the ropes used for tethering buffaloes and beats her 
with a piece of twisted cloth, until the bridegroom’s mother 
gives her a present of money or cloth and is released The 
ceremony may be designed to express the annoyance of the 
bride’s mother at being deptived of her daughter Polygamy 
is peimitted, but people will not give their daughter to a 
married man if they can find a bachelor husband foi hei 
Well-to-do Sunars who desire increased social distinction 
prohibit the marriage of widows, but the caste geneially 
allow it 

The caste venerate the ordinary Hindu deities, and many 
of them have sects and return themselves as Vaishnavas, 
Saivas or Saktas In some places they are said to make a 
daily offeiing to their melting-furnace so that it may bring 
them in a profit When a child has been born they make 
a sacrifice of a goat to Dulha Deo, the marriage-god, on the 
following Dasahra festival, and the body of this must be 

1 See articles on Kunbi and Kurmi ' 
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eaten by the family only, no outsider being allowed to 
paiticipate In Hoshangabad it is stated that on the night 
befoie the Dasalua festival all the Sunais assemble beside 
a livei and hold a feast Each of them is then believed 
to take an oath that he will not during the coming year 
disclose the amount of the alloy which a fellow-craftsman 
may mix with the precious metals Any Sunar who violates 
this agieement is put out of caste. On the 15 th day of 
Jeth (May) the village Sunai stops work for five days and 
woi ships his implements after washing them He draws 
pictuies of the goddess Devi on a piece of paper and goes 
lound the village to affix them to the doors of his clients, 
receiving in letum a small present 

The caste usually burn their dead and take the ashes to 
the Neibudda or Ganges , those living to the south of the 
Nerbudda always stop at this rivei, because they think that 
if they crossed it to go to the Ganges, the Nerbudda 
would be offended at their not considering it good enough 
If a man meets with a violent death and his body is lost, 
they constiuct a small image of him and burn this with all 
the pioper ceiemomes Mourning is observed for ten 01 
thiiteen days, and the shraddh ceremony is performed on 
the anniversary of a death, while the usual oblations are 
offered to the ancestois during the foitnight of Pitr Paksh 
m Kunwar (September) 

The more ambitious members of the caste abjure all flesh 
and liquor, and wear the sacred thread These will not 
take cooked food even from a Brahman Others do not 
observe these restnctions Biahmans will usually take 
water from Sunars, especially from those who wear the 
sacred thread Owing to their association with the sacied 
metal gold, and the fact that they generally live in towns 
or large villages, and many of their members are well-to-do, 
the Sunars occupy a fairly high position, ranking equal 
with, or above the cultivating castes But, as already 
stated, the goldsmith was a village menial in the Maiatha 
villages, and Sir D Ibbetson thinks that the Jat really 
considers the Sunar to be distinctly inferior to himself 

The Sunar makes all kinds of ornaments of gold and 
silvei, being usually supplied with the metal by his 
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customei •>. lit it paid .wedding to the weight of metal 
used, the late v.u\ ing ftom four annas to two rupees with an 
avei,tge of a i upce pci tola weight of metal for gold, and from 
one to two annas pet tola weight of silveid 'J he lowmcss o( 
these tales is astonishing when compated with those charged 
by lunopean jcwcllcis, being less than io pci cent on the 
value of the metal fot (pule delicate ornaments The reason 
is partly that ornaments arc widely rcgaidcd as a means for 
the safe keeping of monev , and to spend a large sum on the 
goldsmith’s labour would dcfe.it tins end, as it would be lost 
on the lecomersion of the ornaments into cash. Articles of 
elaboiatc woilcmanshtp arc also easily injured when worn 
b> women who have to labour in the fields or at home 
These considerations have probably ictarclcd the develop- 
ment of the goldsmith’s art, except in a few isolated localities 
wheic it maj have had the pationagc of native courts, and 
they account foi the often clumsy form and workmanship of 
his ornaments The value set on the products of skilled 
atlisans in early times is nevertheless shown by the statement 
in M'Crmdlc’s Anciutt India that any one who caused an 
aitisan to lose the use of an eye or a hand was put to death' 
In England the jew cllcr’s piofit on his wares is from 33 t° 5 ° 
pet cent or moic, in which, of course, allowance is made for 
the large amount of capital locked up in them and the time 
they may iemain on lus hands But the difference in rates 
is nevertheless striking, and allowance must be made for it in 
considering the bad reputation which the Sunar has for mixing 
alloy with the metal Gold ornaments are simply hammered 
or punched into shape or ludely engraved, and are piactically 
nevei cast or moulded They aie often made hollow from 
thin plate or leaf, the inteiioi being filled up with lac Silver 
ones aie commonly cast in Saugor and Jubbulpore, but larely 
elsewhere The Sunar’s tiade appears now to be fairly pros- 
perous, but dm mg the famines it was gieatly depiessed and 
many members of the caste took to other occupations Many 
Sunars make small articles of brass, such as chains, bells and 
little boxes Others have become cultivators and drive the 

1 Monograph on the Gold and Silver- rupee’s weight, or two-fifths of an ounce 
ware of the Cential Provinces (Mr 1 2 Join nal of Indian Art, July I 9 ° 9 > 

H Nunn, ICS), 1904 The tola is a p 172 
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plough themselves, a practice which has the effect of spoiling 
their hands, and also prevents them from giving their sons a 
proper training To be a good Sunar the hands must be 
trained fiom eaily youth to acquire the necessary delicacy of 
touch The Sunai’s son sits all day with his father watching 
him work and handling the ornaments Formerly the Sunar 
nevei touched a plough Like the Pekin ivory painter — 


From early dawn lie works , 

And all day long, and when night comes the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thm hands 


As alieady stated, the Sunar obtains some social distmc- 7 The 
tion from working m gold, which is a very sacred metal with 
the Hindus Gold ornaments must not on this account be 
worn below the waist, as to do so would be consideied an 
indignity to the holy material Maratha and Khedawal 
Brahman women will not have ornaments foi the head and 
arms of any baser metal than gold If they cannot afford 
gold bracelets they wear only glass ones Other castes should, 
if they can affoid it, wear only gold on the head And at any 
rate the nose-ling and small earnngs in the uppei ear should be 
of gold if worn at all When a man is at the point of death, a 
little gold, Ganges water, and a leaf of the tulsi or basil plant 
are placed in his mouth, so that these sacred articles may ac- 
company him to the other woild So valuable as a means of 
securing a pure death is the presence of gold in the mouth 
that some castes have small pieces inserted into a couple of 
their upper teeth, in older that wherever and whenever they 
may die, the gold may be present to purify them 1 A 
similar idea was pievalent in Europe Awum potabile 2 or 
drinkable gold was a favourite nostrum of the Middle Ages, 
because gold being peifect should produce perfect health , 
and patients when m extremis were commonly given watei 
in which gold had been washed And the belief is leferred 
to by Shakespeare 


Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold 
Other, less fine m carat, is more precious, 
Preserving life m medicine potable 3 


1 From a monograph on rural 

customs in Saugor, by Major W D 

Sutherland, IMS 


2 Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
1 p 98 

3 2 King Hemy IV Act IV Sc 4 
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'I he metals which ate used foi cimcuc), gold, silver and 
coppci, .ite ;ill held s.icied by tlw Hindus, and this is castl) 
explained on the (pounds of then intnnsic value and their 
poti ncy wh( n employ ed as coin It may be noted that when 
the nickel anna coinage was introduced, it was held m some 
localities that the coins could not be piescntcd at temples as 
this metal was not sactcd 

It can seal eel) also be doubted in view' of this feeling 
that the ueaung of both gold and silver m ornaments is con- 
sideied to have a pioteclive magical effect, like that attributed 
to charms and amulets And the suggestion has been 
made that this was the object with which all ornaments 
wcic originally worn Professor Robertson Smith remarks 1 
“Jewels, too, such as women wore in the sanctuaty, bad a 
saciccl charactci , the Syriac word foi an earring is d dcis/ta, 

* the holy tiling,’ and gcnctally speaking, jewels serve as 
amulets As such they arc mainly worn to piotcct the 
chief organs of action (the hands and feet), but especially 
the orifices of the body, as earrings , nose-rings hanging 
ov ci the mouth , jewels on the forehead hanging down and 
protecting the eyes ” The precious metals, as has been seen, 
aic usually sacicd among primitive people, and when made 
into ornaments they have the same sanctity and protective 
virtue as jewels The subject has been ticated 2 with great 
fullness of detail by Sir J Campbell, and the different 
ornaments worn by Hindu women of the Central Provinces 
point to the same conclusion The bindia or head ornament 
of a Maratha Brahman woman consists of two chains of 
silvei or gold and in the centre an image of a cobra erect 
This is Shesh-Nag, the sacied snake, who spreads his hood 
over all the lingas of Mahadeo and is placed on the woman s 
head to guard her in the same way The Kurmis and 
other castes do not have Shesh-Nag, but instead the centre 
of the bindia consists of an ornament known as blja , which 
repiesents the custard-apple, the sacred fruit of Slta The 
nathm or nose-ring, which was formerly confined to high- 
caste women, represents the sun and moon The large 
hoop circle is the sun, and underneath in the part below 

1 Religion of the Semites, note B , 2 Bombay Gazetteer , Poona , App D , 

p 453 Ornaments 
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the nose is a small Moment, which is the cicsccnt moon 
and is hidden when the ornament is in weai. On the fiont 
side of ilm aie led stones, icpicscnling the sun, and on the 
underside while ones fot the moon The naihvt lias some 
m) stciious connection with a woman’s viiluc, and to take 
off het nosc-iing — naiJint utmna — signifies to dishonour a 
woman (Platts) In nos them India women weai the nose- 
ring very huge and sometimes co\ci it with a piece of cloth 
to guard it fioni view’ 01 keep it in pm da It is possible 
that the practice of Hindu husbands of cutting off the nose 
of a wife detected in adulteiy has some similai association, 
and is partly intended to pic\cnt hci from again wealing 
a nosc-iing The toe ornament of a high-caste woman is 
called buhhia and it icpicscnts a scorpion ( Inchhu ) A ling 

on the big toe stands foi the scoipion’s head, a silver chain 
acioss the foot ending in another ling on the little toe is 
his body, and thicc rings with high piojccling knobs on 
the middle toes are the joints of his tail folded back It 
is of corn sc supposed that the ornament piotects the feet 
fiom scorpion bites These three ornaments, the b7ndta, 
the nathm and the b:cJihia, must form part of the Sohag 01 
wedding dowry of every high -caste Hindu girl in the 
northern Districts, and she cannot be married without them 
But if the family is poor a laong or gold stud to be worn 
m the nose may be substituted for the nose-ring This 
stud, as its name indicates, is in the form of a clove, which 
is sacred food and is eaten on fast-days Burning cloves 
are often used to biand children for cold , a fresh one being 
employed for each mark. A widow may not wear any of 
these ornaments , she is always impure, being perpetually 
haunted by the ghost of her dead husband, and they could 
thus be of no advantage to her , while, on the othei hand, 
her wearing them would probably be considered a kind of 
saci liege or pollution of the holy ornaments 

In the Maratha Districts an essential feature of a wedding 
is the hanging of the mangal-siitram or necklace of black 
beads round the bride’s neck. All beads which shine and 
reflect the light are considered to be efficacious in averting 
the evil eye, and a peculiar virtue, Sir J Campbell states, 
attaches to black beads A woman wears the mangal - 
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cloth aic liable to be jaued and shaken against hei body, 
so that the collai-bonc is biuiscd and becomes painful It 
is thought that the weaung of a silvci collat-bone will 
prcicnt this, just as silver eyes aic offcicd in smallpox to 
piotcct the suffcici’s c>cs and a silvci wire to save his 
tin oat fiom being choked Little children sometimes have 
lound the waist a band of sihci beads which is called hot a , 
these beads ate meant to lcscmblc the smallpox pustules 
and the hoi a piotccls the wearer from smallpox Tlieie 
arc usually 84 beads, this numbci being lucky among the 
Hindus At hei wedding a Hindu bride must wear a 
wnstlct of nine little cones of siher like the kalas or 
pinnacle of a temple This is called nau-gtaha 01 nau-gin 
and represents the nine planets which aie w 01 shipped at 
weddings — that is, the sun, moon and the five planets, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Satuin, which weic 
knowm to the ancients and gave their names to the days 
of the w'cck in many of the Aryan languages, while the 
remaining turn arc said to ha\e been Raliu and ICetu, the 
nodes of the moon and the demons which cause eclipses 
The honhta or bank) a , the rigid circular bangle on the 
upper arm, is supposed to make a woman’s arm strongci by 
the pressure exeicised on the veins and muscles Circular 
ornaments w r orn on the legs similarly stiengthen them and 
prevent a w'oman fiom getting stiffness or pins and needles 
in her legs after long squatting on the ground The 
chutka i a large silver ring worn by men on the big toe, is 
believed to attract to itself the ends of all the veins and 
ligaments from the navel downwards, and hold them all 
braced in their proper position, thus pi eventing rupture 

On their feet child! en and young gills wear the paijan 
01 hollow anklet with tinkling balls inside But when a 
married woman has had tw'o 01 three children she leaves off 
the paijan and wears a solid anklet like the tot a or has a 
It is now said that the reason why girls w r ear sounding 
anklets is that their w'heieabouts may be knowm and they 
may be prevented from getting into mischief m dark corneis 
But the real reason was probably that they served as spmt 
scarers, which they would do in effect by frightening away 
snakes, scorpions and noxious insects , for it is clear that 
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the bites of such icpttlcs and insects, which often escape 
unseen, must be hugely responsible foi the vast imaginative 
fabnc of the belief in evil spirits, just as Piofessoi Robertson 
Smith demonstrates that the jnn or gemi of Arabia were 
icaJly wild animals 1 In India, owing to the caily age of 
m.imagc and the superstitious maltreatment of women at 
cluld-bnth, the mortality among gills at this period is very 
high , and the Hindus, ignorant of the ti uc causes, ptobably 
considci them especially susceptible to the attacks of evil 
spit its. 

Bcfoic treating of car-ot naments it will be convenient 
to mention bt icily the custom of cat-picrcmg This is 
univctsal among Hindus and Muhammadans, both male 
and female, and the opciation is often performed by the 
Sunar The lower Hindu castes and the Gonds consider 
picicmg the cars to be the maik of admission to the caste 
community It is done when the child is four or five years 
old, and till then he or she is not considered to be a member 
of the caste and may consequently take food from anybody 
The Raj-Gonds will not have the cars of their children 

pierced by any one but a Sunar , and for this they give 

him stdha or a seer 2 of wheat, a seer of rice and an anna. 
Hindus employ a Sunar when one is available, but if not, 
an old man of the family may act Aftei the piercing 
a peacock’s feather or some stalks of glass or stiaw are 

put in to keep the hole open and enlarge it A Hindu 

girl has her ear pieiced m five places, three being in the 
upper ear, one in the lobe and one in the small flap over 
the orifice Muhammadans make a large numbei of holes 
all down the ear and in each of these they place a gold or 
silver ring, so that the ears aie dragged down by the weight 
Similarly their women will have ten or fifteen bangles on 
the legs The Hindus also have this custom in Bhopal, 
but if they do it in the Central Provinces they aie chaffed 
with having become Muhammadans. In the upper ear 
Hindu women have an ornament m the shape of the genda 
or marigold, a sacred flower which is offered to all the 
deities The holes in the upper and middle ear are only 
large enough to contain a small ring, but that in the lobe 
1 Religion of the Semites, Lecture III 2 2 lbs 
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is gieatly distended among the lowe'r castes The taikhi 
or Gond ear-01 nament consists of a glass plate fixed on to 
a stem of ambau fibie neatly an inch thick, which passes 
thiough the lobe As a consequence the lowei rim is a 
thin pendulous strip of flesh, very liable to get torn But 
to have the hole torn open is one of the worst social 
mishaps which can happen to a woman She is immediately 
put out of caste for a long period, and only readmitted 
after severe penalties, equivalent to those inflicted foi getting 
vermin in a wound. When a woman gets her ear torn she 
sits weeping in hei house and refuses to be comfoited At 
the ceremony of read mission a Sunai is sometimes called 
in who stitches up the ear with silver thiead 1 Low-caste 
Hindu and Gond women often wear a large circular 
embossed silver 01 nament over the ear which is known as 
dhdia or shield and is in the shape of an Indian shield 
This is secuied by chains to the hair and apparently affords 
some support to the lower part of the ear, which it also 
covers Its object seems to be to shield and protect the 
lobe, which is so vulnerable in a woman, and hence the 
name A similar ornament worn in Bengal is known as 
dhenn and consists of a shield-shaped disk of gold, worn 
on the lobe of the ear, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a pendant 2 

The chaiacter of the special significance which apparently 
attaches to the custom of ear -piercing is obscure Dr 
Jevons considers that it is merely a relic of the practice 
of shedding the blood of diffeient parts of the body as an 
offering to the deity, and analogous to the various methods 
of self- mutilation, flagellation and gashing of the flesh, 
whose common origin is ascribed to the same custom “To 
commend themselves and their prayers the Quiches pierced 
their ears and gashed their arms and offered the sacrifice of 
their blood to their gods The practice of drawing blood 
from the ears is said by Bastian to be common in the 
Orient , and Lippert conjectures that the marks left in the 
ears were valued as visible and permanent indications that 

1 From a paper on Caste Panchayats, 2 Rajendra Lai Mitra, Indo-Aiyans , 

by the Rev Failbus, CMS Mission, vol 1 p 231 
Mandla 
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the poison possessing them was under the pt election of the 
god with whom the woi shipper had united himself by hi« 
blood offei in". In that ease cam rigs wcic originally de- 
signed, not for ornament, but to keep open and therefore 
pcimanenlly visible the maiks of foimci worship The 
maiks or scats left on legs or aims from which blood had 
been drawn were ptobabl} the otigm of tattooing, as has 
occulted to rations antlnopologists ” 1 This explanation, 
while it may account fot the general custom of car -piercing, 
does not explain the special guilt imputed by the Hindus 
to getting the lobe of the cai tom Apparently the penalty 
is not imposed foi the icaimg of the upper pait of the 
cm, and it is riot known whether men arc held liable as 
well as women , but as large holes arc not made in the upper 
cai at all, noi by men in the lobe, such eases would very 
seldom occur The suggestion may be made as a speculation 
that the continuous distension of the lobe of the car by women 
and the laigc hole produced is supposed to ha\c some sym- 
pathetic effect rn opening the womb and making child-birth 
moic easy. The tcanng of the car might then be considered 
to lender the women incapable of bearing a child, and the 
penalties attached to it would be sufficiently explained 

The above account of the ornaments of a Hindu woman 
is sufficient to show that her profuse display of them is not 
to be attributed, as is often supposed, to the mere desire foi 
adornment Each ornament originally played its part in 
piotecting some limb or feature from various dangers of 
the seen or unseen w'orld And though the reasons which 
led to their adoption have now'- been to a large extent for- 
gotten and the ornaments are valued for themselves, the 
shape and chaiacter remain to show their real significance 
Women as being weaker and less accustomed to mix m 
society are naturally more superstitious and fearful of the 
machinations of spirits And the same argument applies in 
greater degree to children The Hindus have probably 
recognised that children are very delicate and succumb 
easily to disease, and they could scarcely fail to have done 
so when statistics show that about a quaiter of all the babies 
born in India die in thefij-^-vear of age But they do not 
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attribute the moitality to its ical causes of congenital weak- 
ness arising fiom the immatunty of the patents, insanitary 
ticatment at and after buth, unsuitable food, and the general 
fiailty of the undc\ eloped oiganism They asetibe the loss 
of their offspnng solely to the machinations of jealous deities 
and evil spnits, and the envy and admiration of other 
people, especially childless women and witches, who cast 
the c\il eye upon them And m ordci to guard against 
these dangcis their bodies aie dccoiated with amulets and 
ornaments as a means of piotection But the result is 
quite othci than that intended, and the ornaments which aie 
meant to piotcct the cluldien fiom the imaginaij* tcirois of 
the evil eye, m leahty merely sei\e as a whet to illicit 
cupidity, and expose them a lich, defenceless prey to the 
■violence of the murdcici and the thief 

The Audhia Sunars usually work in bell-metal, an alloy 
of copper or tin and pewter When used for ornaments the 
piopoition of tin or pewter is inci eased so as to make them 
of a light colour, lesembhng silvei as fai as may be Women 
of the highci castes may wear bell-metal ornaments only on 
theii ankles and feet, and Maratha and IChcdawal Biahmans 
may not weai them at all In consequence of having 
adopted this derogatory occupation, as it is considered, the 
Audhia Sunais are looked down on by the rest of the caste 
They travel about to the different village markets cairymg 
their wares on ponies , among these, peihaps, the favounte 
ornament is the kata or curved bar anklets, which the 
Audhia works on to the purchaser’s feet foi hei, foicing 
them over the heels with a piece of iron like a shoe-horn 
The piocess takes time and is often painful, the skin being 
lasped by the iron The woman is supported by a friend as 
her foot is held up behind, and is sometimes 1 educed to cues 
and tears High-caste women do not much affect the kata 
as they object to having their foot grasped by the Sunar 
They wear instead a chain anklet which they can work on 
themselves The Sunars set precious stones in ornaments, 
and this is also done by a class of persons called Jadia, who 
do not appear to be a caste Anothei body of persons 
accessory to the trade are the Niarias, who take the ashes 
and sweepings fiom the goldsmith’s shop, paying a sum of 
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ten oi twenty itipees annually foi them 1 They wash away 
the lefuse and scp.u ate the plains of gold and silvci, which 
they sell back to the Sunais Niaiia also appears to be 
an occupational teim, .md not a caste. 

Foimeil) Sun.lrs wcie employed foi counting and testing 
money m the public ticasurics, and in this capacity they 
wcie designated as Pold.lr and Saiaf or Shi off Before the 

introduction of the standaid English coinage the money- 
changers business was important and piofitablc, as the 
nipcc \ aned over different pails of the country exactly as 
gtain mcasuies do now Thus the Bonchchci ry lupee was 
w oi th 2 6 annas, while the Gujatat rupee w-ould not fetch 
I2.\ annas' in the ba/ar In Bengal,” at the beginning of 
the nineteenth ccnlut), people who wished to make purchases 
had first to exchange their rupees for cowries The Potdar 
earned lus cowries to market in the morning on a bullock, 
and ga\c 5760 cowries for a ncu f kaldar or English rupee, 
while he took 5920 cov'iics in exchange for a rupee when 
his customers wanted silver back in the evening to take 
away with them The profit on the kalddi lupee w r as thus 
one thiity-sixth on the tw f o transactions, while all old rupees, 
and evciy kind of rupee but the kalddi , paid various rates 
of exchange or batta, according to the will of the money- 
changers, who made a higher profit on all other kinds of 
money than the kalddi They therefore resisted the general 
introduction of these rupees as long as possible, and when 
this failed they hit on a device of marking the rupees with a 
stamp, under pretext of ascertaining whether they were true 
or false , after wdnch the rupee was not exchangeable with- 
out paying an additional batta, and became as valuable to 
the money-changeis as if it were foreign coin As justifica- 
tion foi their action they pretended to the people that the 
marks would enable those who had received the rupees to have 
them changed should any other dealer refuse them, and the 
necessities of the pool compelled them to agree to any batta 
or exchange rather than suffer delay This was apparently 
the origin of the ‘ Shroff-maiked rupees,’ familiar to readers 
of the Treasury Manual , and the line in a Bhat song, ‘ The 


1 Monograph, loc cit 

2 This account is taken from Buchanan’s Eastern India , vol u p ioo 
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English have made cm lent the kaldar (milled) rupee,’ is 
thus seen to be no empty piaise. 

As the bulk of the capital of the poorei classes is IS Mai- 
hoaided in the shape of gold and silvei ornaments, these aie 
legulaily pledged when ready money is needed, and the Sunars 
Sunar often acts as a pawnbiokei In this capacity he too 
often degenerates into a receiver of stolen pioperty, and Mi 
Nunn suggested that his proceedings should be supervised 
by license Geneially, the Sunar is suspected of making 
an illicit piofit by mixing alloy with the metal entrusted to 
him by his customeis, and some bitter sayings are cuirent 
about him One of his customs is to filch a little gold 
from his mother and sistei on the last day of Shiawan 
(July) and make it into a luck-penny 1 This has given 
use to the saying, ‘The Sunar will not respect even his 
mother’s gold ’ , but the implication appears to be unjust 
Another saying is ‘ Sona Sunar kd, abharan sansdi ha,’ 
or, ‘ The ornament is the customer’s, but the gold remains 
with the Sunar .’ 2 Gold is usually melted in the employei’s 
presence, who, to guaid against fraud, keeps a small piece 
of the metal called chasm or maslo , that is a sample, and 
when the ornament is ready sends it with the sample to 
an assayer or Chokshi who, by rubbing them on a 
touchstone, tells whether the gold in the sample and the 
ornament is of the same quality Further, the employ ei 
either himself sits near the Sunar while the ornament is 
being made or sends one of his family to watch In spite 
of these precautions the Sunar seldom fails to filch some of 
the gold while the spy’s attention is distracted by the 
prattling of the parrot, by the coquetting of a handsomely 
dressed young woman of the family 01 by some organised 
mishap in the inner rooms among the women of the house 3 
One of his favourite practices is to substitute copper for 
gold in the interior, and this he has the best chance of doing 
with the marriage ornaments, as many people considei it 
unlucky to weigh or test the quality of these 4 The account 
must, however, be taken to apply only to the small artisans, 

1 Bombay Gazelteei, vol \n p 71 3 Bombay Gazetted, Hindus of 

Gujaiat , pp 199, 200 

Temple and Fallon’s Hindustani 4 Pandian’s Indian Village Folk, 
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The goldsmith’s industiy has hithcito not been affected 
to any seiious extent by the competition of imported goods, 
and except dining pci tods of agiicultuial depression the 
Sunlit continues to piospei. 

A Pcisian couplet said by a lover to his mistress is, 
‘Gold has no scent and m the scent of floucis theic is no 
gold , but thou both art gold and hast scent’ 

Sundi, Sundhi, Sunri 01 Sondhi. 1 — The liquor-distilling 
caste of the Unya counlty The transfei of Sambalpui and 
the Unya States to Bihfir and Onssa has reduced their 
stiength in the Central Pioiinccs to about 5000, found in the 
Raipui Distuct and the Baslat and Chota Nagpur Feudatory 
States The caste is an important one in Bengal, numbering 
more than six lakhs of persons and being found m western 
Bengal and Bihar as w r cll as in Orissa The v r oid Sundi is 
denied fioin the Sansknt Shaundilc, a spirit-seller The 
caste has \arious genealogies of diffcimg degrees of respecta- 
bility, tiacing then oiigin to cross unions between other 
castes boin of Biahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas The 
following story is told of them in Madras 2 In ancient times 
a certain Brahman w r as famous for his magical attainments. 
The king of the country sent for him one day and asked 
him to cause the v'aler in a tank to burn The Brahman 
saw no ivay of doing this, and returned homewards uneasy 
in his mind On the way he met a distiller who asked him 
to explain ivhat tioubled him When the Biahman told his 
stoiy the distiller piomised to cause the water to burn on 
condition that the Brahman gave him his daughter m 
marnage This the Brahman agieed to do, and the distiller, 
after suneptitiously pouring large quantities of liquor into 
the tank, set fire to it in the presence of the king In 
accordance with the agreement he married the daughter of 
the Brahman and the pan became the ancestors of the 
Sundi caste In confirmation of the story it is alleged that 
up to the piesent day the women of the caste maintain the 

1 This article is compiled from a paper by Mr D Mitra, pleader, Sambalpur 
2 Madias Census Refoit, 1891, p 301 
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recollection of their Biahman ancestors by refusing to eat 
fowls or the lemams of their husbands’ meals Noi will 
they take food fiom the hands of any othei caste Sir H 
Rislcy 1 elates the following stones current about the caste in 
Bengal, where its status is very low “ According to Hindu 
ideas, distillers and sellers of strong drink rank among the 
most degraded castes, and a curious story in the Vaivai ta 
Puiana keeps alive the memoiy of their degradation It is 
said that when Sam, the Hindu Saturn, failed to adapt an 
elephant’s head to the mutilated trunk of Ganesh who had 
been accidentally slain by Siva, Viswakarma, the celestial 
artificer, was sent for, and by careful dissection and manipula- 
tion he fitted the incongruous parts together, and made a 
man called Kedara Sena from the slices cut off in fashioning 
his work This Kedara Sena was ordered to fetch a drink 
of water for Bhagavati, weary and athirst Finding on the 
livei’s bank a shell full of water he presented it to her, 
without noticing that a few grains of rice left m it by a 
pairot had fermented and formed an intoxicating liquid 
Bhagavati, as soon as she had drunk, became aware of the 
fact, and in her anger condemned the offender to the vile 
and servile occupation of making spirituous liquors for man- 
kind ” Like other castes in Sambalpur the Sundis have 
two subcastes, the Jharua and the Utkal or Unya, of whom 
the Jharuas probably immigrated fiom Orissa at an earlier 
period and adopted some of the customs of the indigenous 
tribes , for this reason they are looked down on by the more 
orthodox Utkalis The caste say that they belong to the 
Nagas or snake gotra, because they consider themselves to 
be descended from Basuki, the serpent with a thousand 
heads who formed a canopy for Vishnu They also have 
bargas or family titles, but these at present exercise no 
influence on marriage The Sundis have in fact outgrown 
the system of exogamy and regulate their marriages by a 
table of prohibited degrees m the ordinary manner, the 
unions of sapmdas or persons who observe mourning together 
at a death being prohibited The prohibition does not 
extend to cognatic relationship, but a man must not marry 
into the family of his paternal aunt The fact that the old 
baigas or exogamous groups are still in existence is 
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interesting, and an inter mediate step in the process of their 
abandonment may be recognised in the fact that some of 
them aie subdivided. 'Jims the Sahu (lord) group has split 
into the Gaj Sahu (ioid of the elephant), Dhavila Sahu 
(white iotd), and Annla Sahu sub-gtoups, and it need not 
be doubted that this uas a convenient method adopted for 
splitting up the Sahu gioup when it became so large as to 
include pci sons so distantly connected with each other that 
the piohibition of mainagc between them was obviously 
ridiculous As the number of Sundis in the Central 
Provinces is now insignificant no detailed description of their 
customs need be given, but one 01 two interesting points 
may be noted Then method of observing the pilupaksh 
oi worship of ancestors is as follows A human figure is 
made of Lusha grass and placed under a miniature straw hut 
A lamp is kept binning before it for ten days, and every day 
a twig for cleaning the teeth is placed before it, and it is 
supplied with fried rice in the morning and nee, pulse and 
vegetables in the evening. On the tenth day the priest 
comes, and after bathing the figuic seven times, places boiled 
nee before it for the last meal, and then sets fire to the hut 
and bums it, while repeating sacred verses On the eleventh 
day after a death, when picscnts for the use of the deceased 
aie made to a priest as his representative, the priest lies 
down in the new bed which is given to him, and the 
members of the family rub his feet and attend on him as if 
he were the dead man He is also given a present sufficient 
to purchase food for him for a year The Sundis worship 
Suradevi or the goddess of wine, whom they consider as 
their mother, and they refuse to drink liquor, saying that 
this would be to enjoy their own mother They worship 
the still and all articles used in distillation at the rice- 
harvest and when the new mango crop appears Large 
numbeis of them have taken to cultivation 

Tamera, Tambatkar. 1 — The piofessional caste of copper- 
smiths, the name being derived from tdmba , copper. The 

1 This article is based on information Damoh, Mr Tarachand Dube, Munici- 
contnbuted by Nand Kishore, Nazir of pal Member, Bilaspur, and Mr Aduiam 
the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, Chaudhn of the Gazetteer Office 
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Tameias, howevei, like the Kasai s 01 brass -woikeis, use 
coppei, brass and bell-metal indifferently, and in the northern 
Districts the castes aie not leally distinguished, Tameia and 
Kasai being almost interchangeable terms In the Maratha 
country, howevei, and othei localities they are considered as 
distinct castes Copper is a sacied metal, and the coppei - 
smith’s calling would be considered somewhat more lespect- 
able than that of the worker in brass or bell-metal, just as 
the Sunar or goldsmith lanks above both , and probably, 
theiefore, the Tameras may consider themselves a little 
better than the Kasars As brass is an alloy made from 
copper and zinc, it seems likely that vessels were made 
from copper before they were made fiom brass But copper 
being a comparatively rare and expensive metal, utensils 
made from it could scarcely have ever been generally used, 
and it is therefore not necessary to suppose that either the 
Tamera or Kasar caste came into being befoie the adoption 
of brass as a convenient material for the household pots and 
pans 

In 19 1 1 the Tameras numbered about 5000 persons 
in the Central Provinces and Berar They tell the same 
story of their origin which has already been related in the 
article on the Kasar caste, and trace their descent from 
the Haihaya Rajput dynasty of Ratanpui They say that 
when the king Dharampal, the first ancestor of the caste, was 
married, a bevy of 1 1 9 girls were sent with his bride in 
accordance with the practice still occasionally obtaining among 
loyal Hindu families, and these, as usual, became the con- 
cubines of the husband or, as the Tameras say, his wives and 
from the bride and her companions the 120 exogamous 
sections of the caste are sprung As a fact, however, many of 
the sections are named after villages or natural objects A 
man is not permitted to marry any one belonging to his own 
section or that of his mother, the union of first cousins being 
thus prohibited The caste also do not favour Anta santa or 
the practice of exchanging girls between families, the reason 
alleged being that after the bride’s father has acknowledged 
the superiority of the bridegroom’s father by washing his 
feet, it is absurd to require the latter to do the same, that is, 
to wash the feet of his inferior. So they may not take a 
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gni Horn ,i family to which they have given one of their own 
The ical icason foi the i tile lies possibly m an extension of 
the pnnciple of exogamy, whcthci based on a real fear of 
c.utymgtoo fat thepiaetice of mtcrm.ini.igc between families 
ot an unfounded superstition that intcrrnati lage between 
families alicady connected may have the same evil results on 
the offsptmg as the union of blood-iclations When the 
wedding pi occssioti is about to start, after the bridegroom has 
been bathed and befoic he puts on the kanhan oi iron wristlet 
which is to piolect him fiom evil spirits, he is seated on a 
stool while all the male members of the household come up 
with their choti or scalp-lock untied and rub it against that 
of the bridegroom Again, aftci the w'cdding ceremonies are 
ovci and the bridegroom has, accoi ding to rule, untied one of 
the fastenings of the inaiuagc-shcd, he also turns over a 
tile of the roof of the house The meaning of the latter 
ccicmony is not clcai , the significance attaching to the 
cliott has been discussed in the article on Nai 

The caste burn their dead except children, who can be 
buiicd, and obscive mourning for ten days in the case of an 
adult and for thicc days for a child A cake of flour 
containing tw r o pice (farthings) is buried or burnt with the 
coipse. When a death takes place among the community 
all the members of it stop making vessels for that day, though 
they will transact retail sales When mourning is over, a 
feast is given to the caste-fellows and to seven members of 
the menial and seiving castes These are known as the 
‘ Sattiho Jat’ or Seven Castes, and it may be conjectured 
that in former times they were the menials of the village and 
were given a meal in much the same spirit as prompts an 
English landlord to give his tenants a dinner on occasions 
of ceremony Instances of a similar custom are noted 
among the Kunbis and other castes Before food is served 
to the guests a leaf - plate containing a portion for the 
deceased is placed outside the house with a pot of water, and 
a burning lamp to guide his spirit to the food 

The caste worship the goddess Smghbaham or Devi 
riding on a tiger They make an image of her in the most 
expensive metal they can afford, and worship it daily They 
will on no account swear by this goddess They woiship 
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then tiade implements on the day of the new moon in Chait 
(March) and Bhadon (August) A tndent, as a symbol of 
Devi, is then drawn with powdered rice and veimilion on 
the furnace for casting metal A lamp is waved over the 
furnace and a cocoanut is broken and distributed to the caste- 
fellows, no outsidei being allowed to be present They 
quench their furnace on the new moon day of eveiy month, the 
Ramnaomi and Durgapuja or nine days’ fasts in the months 
of Chait and Kunwar, and for the two days following the 
Diwali and Holi festivals On these days they will not 
prepaie any new vessels, but will sell those which they have 
ready The Tameras have Kanaujia Brahmans for their 
priests, and the Brahmans will take food fiom them which 
has been cooked without water and salt On this account 
other Kanaujia Brahmans require a heavy payment before 
they will marry with the priests of the Tameras The caste 
abstain from liquor, and some of them have abjured all flesh 
food while others partake of it They usually wear the 
sacred thread Brahmans will take water from their hands, 
and the menial castes will eat food which they have touched 
They work in brass, copper and bell-metal in exactly the 
same manner as the Kasars, and have an equivalent social 
position. 

Taonla. — A small non-Aryan caste of the Unya States 
They reside principally in Bamra and Sonpur, and numbered 
about 2000 persons in 1901, but since the transfer of these 
States to Bengal are not found in the Central Piovmces 
The name is said to be derived from Talmul, a village in 
the Angul District of Orissa, and they came to Bamra and 
Sonpui during the Orissa famine of 1866 The Taonlas 
appear to be a low occupational caste of mixed origin, but 
denved principally from the Khond tribe Formerly their 
profession was military service, and it is probable that like 
the Khandaits and Paiks they formed the levies of some of 
the Uriya Rajas, and gradually became a caste They have 
three subdivisions, of which the first consists of the Taonlas 
whose ancestors were soldiers These consider themselves 
supenor to the others, and their family names as Naik 
(leader), Padhan (chief), Khandait (swordsman), and Behra 
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(maslei of the Kitchen) indicate their anccslial piofcssion 
The otlici sulx a^lcs ate called JJungua and Khond , the 
Panguas, who ate lull-dwellcis, ate mote pumitivc than the 
mihtai) T.ionlas, and tite Khonds arc appatentl) members 
of that tithe of compaiatncly pure descent who marry 
among themselves and not with othet Taonlas In Orissa 
Pi Hunter says that the Taonlas ate allied to the Savaras, 
and that the) will admit a member of any caste, from whose 
hands the) can take watei, into the community This is 
also the ease in Batnia 'Ihc candidate has simply to 
w 01 ship Kalnpat, the god of the Taonlas, and after drinking 
some walet tu winch basil leaves have been dipped, to touch 
the food piepared for a caste feast, and his initiation is 
complete As usual among the mixed castes, female 
moiality is vei) la\, and a Taonla woman may have a 
hatson with a man of her own or any other caste from 
whom a Taonla can take walci without incurring any 
penalty whatsocvci A man committing a similar offence 
must give a feast to the caste In Sonpur the Taonlas 
admit a close connection with Chasas, and say that some of 
then families arc descended fiom the union of Chasa men 
and Taonla women. They will eat the leavings of Chasas. 
The custom may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Taonlas are now generally farmscivants and field-labourers, 
and the Chasas, as cullivatois, would be their employers 
A similar close connection is observable among other castes 
standing in the same position towards each other as the 
Panwais and Gonds and the Rajbhars and Lodhis 

The Taonlas have no exogamous divisions as they all 
belong to the same gotia , that of the Nag or cobra Their 
marriages are therefore regulated by relationship in the 
ordmaiy manner If two families find that they have no 
common ancestor up to the third generation they consider 
it lawful to intermarry. The marriage ntual is of the usual 
Unya form After the marriage the bnde and the bridegroom 
have a ceremony of throwing a mahua branch into a river 
together Divoice and widow remarriage are permitted 
When a woman is divorced she returns her bangles to her 
husband, and receives from him a chhor-chttihi or lettei 
severing connection Then she goes before the caste 
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panchdyni and pionounccs her husband’s name aloud This 
shows that she is no longei lus wife, since so long as she 
continued to be so, she would nevci mention his name 

The tutelaiy deity of the caste is Kalapat, who lesides 
at Ttilmul m Angul Distiict They offei him a goat at the 
festival of Nawakhai when the new lice is fiist eaten On 
this day they also woiship a cattle-goad as the symbol of 
their vocation They levere the cobia, and will not wear 
wooden sandals because they think that the maiks on a 
cobia’s head aie in the foim of a sandal They believe in 
lc-buth, and when a child is born they pioceed to ascertain 
what ancestor has become lemcarnate by dropping nee 
grains colouied with turmeric into a pot of watei. As each 
one is diopped they repeat the name of an ancestor, and 
when the fiist giain floats conclude that the one named has 
been born again The dead aie both buried and buint 
At the head of a grave they plant a bough of the jdmun 
tree ( Eugenia jambolana) so that the depaited spmt may 
dv'cll undei this cool and shady tree in the other world or 
in his next bnth. They have also a ceiemony for bringing 
back the soul An earthen pot is placed upside down on 
four legs outside the village, and on the eleventh day after 
a death they proceed to the place, linging a bell suspended 
to an iron rod A cloth is spread before the spot on which 
the spmt of the deceased is supposed to be sitting, and they 
w r ait till an insect alights on it This is taken to be the 
soul of the dead person, and it is carefully wrapped up in 
the cloth and carried to the house Theie the cloth is un- 
folded and the insect allowed to go, while they proceed to 
inspect some rice-flour which has been spiead on the ground 
under anothei pot m the house If any maik is found on 
the surface of the flour they think that the dead man’s spirit 
has returned to the house The carrying back of the insect 
is thus an act calculated to assist their belief, by the simple 
performance of which they aie able to suppose more easily 
that the invisible spirit has returned to the house As 
already stated, the Taonlas are now generally farmservants 
and labourers, and their social position is low, though they 
rank above the impuie castes and the forest tubes 
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Tell. 1 — The occupational caste of oil-picssers and sellers 
The Tclis numbeted ncaily 900,000 persons in 1911, being 
the fifth caste in the Piovince in point of population They 
are numerous in the Chhattlsgaih and Nagpur Divisions, 
ncaily 400,000 belonging to the foimer and 200,000 to the 
lattci tiact, while in Beiai and the north of the Piovince 
they aie spaisely lepiesented The reason for such a 
distnbution of the caste is somewhat obscuie Vegetable 
oil is moie laigely used for food in the south and east than 
in the north, but while this custom might explain the pre- 
pondeiance of Telis in Nagpur and Chhattlsgarh it gives no 
leason to account for their small numbeis m Berar In 
Chhattlsgarh again nearly all the Telis are cultivatois, and 
it may be supposed that, like the Chamars, they have found 
opportunity heie to get possession of the land owing to its 
not being already taken up by the cultivating castes pioper , 
but in the Nagpur Division, with the exception of part 01 
Wardha, the Telis have had no such opening and are not 

1 This article is based on papers Pacha, Tahslldar, Seom , Mr Chmta- 
by Mr Prem Narayan, Extra Assist- man Rao, Tahslldar, Chanda , and Mr 
ant Commissioner, Chanda, Mr Mir IC G Vaidya, Chanda 
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large landholdeis Theii distribution thus lemains a some- 
what cunous pioblem But all ovei the Piovmce the Telis 
have geneially abandoned then heieditaiy tiade of piessing 
oil, and have taken to tiade and agricultuie, the numbei of 
those letuined as oil-piessers being only about seven pel cent 
of the total stiength of the caste The name comes fiom 
the Sanskrit tailika or taila , oil, and this word is denved from 
the tilli 01 sesamum plant. 

The caste have few tiaditions of origin Theii usual 
story is that dui mg Siva’s absence the goddess Paivati felt 
neivous because she had no doorkeeper to her palace, and 
theiefore she made the god Ganesh fiom the sweat of hei 
body and set him to guaid the southern gate But when 
Siva letuined Ganesh did not know him and refused to let 
him enter , on which Siva was so emaged that he cut off 
the head of Ganesh with a stioke of his sword He then 
enteied the palace, and Paivati, observing the blood on his 
sword, asked him what had happened, and reproached him 
bitteily for having slam her son Siva was distiessed, but 
said that he could not replace the head as it was already 
reduced to ashes But he said that if any animal could be 
found looking towaids the south he could put its head on 
Ganesh and bring him to life As it happened a tiadei was 
then resting outside the palace and had with him an elephant, 
which was seated with its head to the south So Siva quickly 
struck off the head of the elephant and placed it on the body 
of Ganesh and brought him to life again, and thus Ganesh 
got his elephant’s head But the trader made loud lamenta- 
tion about the loss of his elephant, so to pacify him Siva 
made a pestle and mortar, utensils till then unknown, and 
showed him how to pound oil-seeds in them and expiess the 
oil, and enjoined him to earn a livelihood m futuie by this 
calling, and his descendants after him , and so the merchant 
became the first Teh And the pestle was considered to be 
Siva and the mortar Parvati This last statement affords 
some suppoit to Mr Marten’s suggestion 1 that a certain 
veneration attaching to the pestle and mortar and their use 
in marriage ceiemomes may be due to the idea of their 
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typifying the male and female oignns The fact that Ganesh 
was set to guaid the southern gate, and that the animal 
whose head could be placed on his body must be looking 
to the south, piobabiv hinges in some way on the south being 
the abode of Varna, the god of death, but the connection has 
been forgotten by the teller of the story; it may also be noted 
that if the palace was in the Himalayas, the site of Kailas 
oi Sun’s heaven, the whole of India would be to the south 
Another stoiy i elated by Mi Ciookc 1 fiom Mlr/apur is that a 
ccilain man had three sons and owned fifty-two mahua 2 tiees 
When he became aged and infirm he told his sons to divide 
the tiees, but aftci some discussion they decided to divide not 
the tiees themselves but then produce One of them fell to 
picking up the lca\cs, and he was the ancestoi of the Bharb- 
hunjas oi gram-pai cheis, who still use leaves in their ovens, 
the second collected the flowers and corollas, and having 
distilled liquoi from them became a Kalar, while the thud 
took the kernels or fruit and crushed the oil out of them, 
and was the foundei of the Teli caste The country spirit 
generally diunk is distilled from the flowers of the mahua 
tiee, and a cheap vegetable oil in common use is obtained 
from its seeds The Tclis and Kalais aic also castes of 
about the same status and have othei points of lesemblance, 
and the legend connecting them is therefore of some interest 
Some gioups of Telis who have become landed piopnetors 
oi piospeied in tiade have stones giving them a more exalted 
origin. Thus the landholding Rathor Telis of Mandla say 
that they weie Rathor Rajputs who fled from the Muham- 
madans and tlnew away their swords and sacred threads , 
and the Telis of Nimar, several of whom are wealthy merchants, 
give out that their ancestors were Modh Bamas from Gujarat 
who had to take to oil-piessing for a livelihood under Muham- 
madan lule But these legends may perhaps be considered 
a natural result of their rise in the world 

The caste has a large number of subdivisions. The 
principal groups m Chhattlsgaih are the Halia, Jharia and 
Ekbahia Telis The Halias, who perhaps take their name 
from hal, a plough, are considered to be the best cultivators, 
and are said to have immigrated from Mandla some genera- 

1 Tubes and Castes, art Teli 2 Bass a latifoha 
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tions ago Piobably the bulk of the Hindu population of 
Chhattlsgaih came from this duection The name Jhana 
means jungly or savage, and is commonly applied to the , 
oldest lesidents, but the Jhana Telis are the highest local 
subcaste. They require the presence of a Biahman at their 
weddings, and abstain geneially from hquoi, fowls and pork, 
to which the Halias are not aveise They also bathe the 
corpse befoie it is burnt or buried, an obsei vance omitted by 
the Halias The Jhanas yoke only one bullock to the oil- 
press, and the Halias two, a distinction which is elsewhere 
sufficient of itself to produce sepaiate subcastes The Ekbahia 
(one-armed) Telis are so called because their women wear 
glass bangles only on the light hand and metal ones on the 
left This is a custom of several castes whose women do 
manual labour, and the reason appears to be one of con- 
venience, as glass bangles on the working arm would be 
continually getting broken Among the Ekbahia Telis it is 
said that a woman considers it a point of honour to have 
these metal bangles as numerous and heavy as her arm can 
bear , and at a wedding a present of three bracelets from the 
bridegroom to the bride is held to be indispensable The 
Madpotwa aie a small subcaste living near the hills, who in 
former times distilled liquor , they keep pigs and poultry, 
and rank below the others Other groups are the Kosanas, 
who are called after Kosala, the old name of Chhattlsgarh, 
and the Chhote or Little Telis, who are of illegitimate descent 
Children born out of wedlock are relegated to this group 
In the Nagpur country the principal subdivisions are the 
Ekbaile and Dobaile, so called because they yoke one and 
two bullocks respectively to the oil-press , the distinction is 
still maintained, the Dobaile being also known as Tarane 
This seems a trivial reason for bainng intermarriage, but it 
must be remembered that the yoking of the bullock to the 
oil-press, coupled as it is with the necessity of blindfolding 
the animal, is considered a great sin on the Teh’s part and 
a degiadmg incident of his profession , the Teh’s worst fear 
is that after death his soul will pass into one of his own 
bullocks The Yerande Telis are so called because they 
formerly pressed only the erandi or castor-oil seed, but the 
rule is no longer maintained The Yerande women leave 
VOL IV 2 N 
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off \w\uin^ the do// oi bieasl-clolh aflci they have had 
one child, ami ha\e nothing nndu the san ot body-cloth, 
but they v.eai tins Added double 'i lie Rutlna gioup arc 
said to be so called ftom the noise ;///, ml made by the oil- 
tml! in turning I hey say they aie descended fiom the 
Nat* 01 coin a '1 hey salute the snake when lhc\ see it and 
lefiain fiom killing it, and they will not make any drawing 
ox sign having the semblance of a snake oi use any article 
which may be supposed to be like it The Sao Tclis aie 
the highest gioup in Waidha, and have cschcu f cd the 
picssuig of oil 'I he w oi cl Sao or Sahu is the title of a 
moncylendei, but they aie usually cultnalors or village 
piopnetous A Bi.lhman will enter a Sao 1 eli’s house, but 
not the houses of any other subcastc Their women w r ear 
siher bangles on the light hand and glass ones on the left 
The Bain subcastc ate said to be so called from their 
giowing the baton , a kind of pea, and the Hardia from 
laising the haldt oi turmeric The Tcli-Kalats appear to 
be a mixed group of Kahns wdio have taken to the oilman’s 
profession, and the Tcli-Banias are Telis wdio have become 
shopkccpcis, and may be expected in the course of time to 
develop cithci into a plebeian group of Banias or an aristocratic 
one of Tclis In Nimar the Gujaiati Tclis, who have now 
giowm wealthy and prospcious, claim, as already seen, to be 
Modh Banias, and the same pretension is put fonvard by 
their fellow r -castemen in Gujarat itself “The large class of 
oilmen known in Gujarat as Modh-Ghanelis w^ere originally 
Modh Banias, who by taking to making and selling oil lost 
their position as Banias ”, 1 it seems doubtful, however, 
whether the reveise process has not leally taken place 
The Umre Telis also have the name of a subcaste of 
Banias The landholding Rathor Telis of Mandla, who 
now claim to be Rathor Rajputs, will be more fully noticed 
later There aie also several local subcastes, as the Mattba 
or Maratha Telis, who say they came from Patan in Gujarat, 
the Sirwas from the ancient city of Sravasti in Gonda 
Distnct, and the Kanaujia from Oudh 

Each subcaste is divided into a number of exogamous 
groups foi the regulation of marriages The names of the 

1 Hindus of Guj ai at, p 72 
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gioups appeal to be taken eithei from villages or titles or 
nicknames Most of them cannot be recognised, but the 
following aie a few Baghmaie, a tigei-killei , Deshmukh, a 
village officer , Vaidya, a pl^sician , Bawankule, the fifty-two 
septs , Bad walk, the great ones , Satpute, seven sons , Bhaji- 
khaya, an eater of vegetables , Satapaise, seven pice , Ghore- 
madia, a horse-killer , Chaudhii, a caste headman , Ardona, a 
land of gram, Malghati, a valley, Chandan-malagar, one who 
presented sandalwood , and Samchara, born on Saturday 
Thiee septs, Dhurwa, Besram, a hawk, and Sonwani, gold- 
watei, belong to the Gonds or other tribes The clans of 
the Rathor Telis of Mandla aie said to be named after 
villages m Jubbulpore and Maihai State 

The mamage of persons of the same sept and of first 5 Mar- 
cousins is usually forbidden A man may many his wife’s 
younger sister while she heiself is alive, but never her elder 
sistei An unmarried girl becoming pregnant by a man of 
the caste is marned to him by the ceremony used for a 
widow, and she may be readmitted even after a liaison with 
an outsider among most Telis In Chanda the paients of 
a girl who is not marned before puberty aie fined The 
proposal comes fiom the boy’s side and a bride-price is 
usually paid, though not of large amount The Halia Telis 
of Chhattisgarh, like other agricultural castes, sometimes 
betroth their children when they are five or six months old, 
but as a rule no penalty attaches to the breaking of the 
betrothal The betrothal is celebrated by the distribution 
of one or two rupees’ worth of liquor to the neighbours of 
the caste As among other low castes, on the day befoie 
the wedding procession starts, the bndegroom goes round to 
all the houses m the village and his sister dances round 
him with her head bent, and all the people give him presents 
This is known as the Binaiki 01 Farewell, and the bride does 
the same m her village Among the Jhana Telis the women 
go and worship the marriage-post at the carpenter’s house 
while it is being made In this subcaste the bridegroom goes 
to the wedding in a cart and not on horseback or m a litter as 
among some castes The rule may perhaps be a recognition 
of their humble station The Halia subcaste can dispense 
with the presence of a Brahman at the wedding, but not the 
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Jh.uus In Waidh.i the bridegioom’s head is covcied with 
a blanket, over which is placed the marriage-crown On 
the am\al of the bndegioom’s patty they ate regaled with 
\Ihtlht ot sug.it and watei by the bnde’s 1 datives, and 
sometimes ied peppet is mixed with this by way of a joke 
At a wedding of the Gujaiati delis in Nimfir the caste- 
pricH cairies the tutelar) goddess Kali in procession, and 
in fiont of iici a pot filled with burning cotton-seeds and 
oil A cloth is held ovci the pot, and it is believed that 
the power of the goddess pi events the cloth from taking 
fiic If this should happen some gicat calamity would be 
poi tended Rathor 'fell gn Is, whether married or unmarried, 
go with then heads bate, and a woman draws her cloth over 
hci head for the first time when she begins to live in her 
husband’s house. 

6 Widow- Divorce and vv idow - marriage aie permitted In 

run im u,c Q^^tllsgai h a w idow is always kept in the family if 
possible, and if hci late husband’s brother be only a boy 
she is sometimes induced to put on the bangles and wait 
for him If a bauimh widow, that is one who has been 
mat i ied but has not lived with her husband, desires to 
many again out of his family, the second husband must 
repay to them the amount spent on her first marriage In 
Chanda, on the other hand, some Telis do not permit a 
widow to many her late husband’s younger brother at all, 
and othcis only when he is a bachelor or a widower Here 
the minimum petiod for w r hich a widow must remain single 
after her husband’s death is one month The engagement 
with a widow is arranged by the suitor’s female relatives, 
and they pay her a rupee as earnest money On the day 
fixed she goes with one or two other widows to the bride- 
gioom’s house, and from there to the bazar, where she buys 
two paiis of bell-metal rings, to be worn on the second toe 
of each foot, and some glass bangles She remains sitting 
in the bazar till well after dark, when some widow goes to 
fetch hei on behalf of her suitor They bring her to his 
house, where the couple sit together, and red powder is 
applied to their foreheads They then bathe and present 
their clothes to the washerman, putting on new clothes 
The idea in all this is clearly to sever the widow as com- 
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pletely as possible fiom her old home and pi event hei from 
being - accompanied to the new one by the fiist husband’s 
spmt. In some localities when a Teh widow remaines it 
is consideied most unlucky for any one to see the face of 
the bnde or bndegioom for twenty-foui hours, or as some 
say foi thiee days after the wedding The ceiemony is 
therefoie held at night, and for this period the couple 
either lemain shut up m the house or retire to the 
jungle 

The caste especially reveie Mahadeo 01 Siva, who gave 7 Reh- 
tlicm the oil-mill In the Nagpur country they do not work |’° s n te 
the mill on Monday, because it is Mahadeo’s day, he having deities 
the moon on his foiehcad They reveie the oil-mill, and 
when the trunk is brought to be set up in the house, if there 
is difficulty in moving it they make offerings to it of a goat 
ot wheat-cakes 01 cocoanuts, after which it moves easily. 

When a Tell fust sets the trunk-socket of the oil-press in 
the ground he buries beneath it five pieces of turmeric, some 
cownes and an areca-nut In the northern Districts the 
Telis woislnp Masan Baba, who is supposed to be the ghost 
of a Teh boy He is a boy about thiee feet m height, 
black-colouied, with a long black scalp-lock Some Telis 
have Masan Baba in their possession, and when they aie 
turning the oil-piess they set him on top of it, and he makes 
the bullocks keep on working, so that the master can go 
away and leave the press But in order to prevent him fiom 
srettins: into mischief a cake of flour mixed with human hair 
must be placed m front of the press , he will eat this, but 
will fiist pick out all the hairs one by one, and this will 
occupy him the whole night , but if no cake is put for him 
he will eat all the food in the house A Teh who has not 
got Masan must go to one who has and hire him for 
Rs 1-4 a night They then both go to the owner’s oil- 
press, and the hirer says, ‘ I have hired you to-night,’ and 
the owner says, ‘ Yes, I have let you for to-night ’ , and then 
the hirer goes away, and Masan Baba follows him and will 
turn the oil-mill all night A Tell who has not got Masan 
Baba puts a stone on the oil-mill, and then the bullock thinks 
that his master Masan is sitting on it, and will go on turning 
the press , but this is not so good as having Masan Baba 
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.Some s.i) that he vv ill u pay his hnei the sum of Rs 1-4 by 
stealing •omelhmg tinting the yr.it and mvin rr it to him. 
M.ism may puhaps b* eonsidcud as a dmne peisomficalion 
of the otl-jm ss, and as hung the d oil's explanation of the 
fail that the bulloc! gm s on turning t he pi ess without bun" 
dm on, whit h in riots not atliibute simpl} to the animal’s 
docility In Chhatleg.uh Dtllha Deo is the household god 
of the cusp , and he is said not to ha\e an} visible image or 
s\ mbol, but is eonsideied to le-adc 111 a cupboard in the 
iiouse \\ hen aiu member of tlie family falls ill it is thought 
that Diilh.i Deo is engt}, and a goat is offered to appease 
him Take the other low castes the Tclis of the Nagpur 
counlty make the sacuficc of a pig to Malayan Deo or the 
Sun at inteuals 

Pn inj' Jleic on the third day after the Pola festival in the rams 
the women of the caste bung the branches of a thorny 
ciccpcr, with very small leaves, and call it Marbod, and 
sweep out the whole house with it, saying 

* I) a, fata, Ut tika, / loti h a, 

A’Ei/tv, lolhala, tar, rag, 

Mttfl it to gl cinja ga Mat bod l 

or, * Oh Mai bod 1 sweep away all diseases, pains, coughs, bugs, 
flies and mosquitoes ’ And then they take the pot of sweep- 
ings and throw it outside the village Marbod is the deity 
lcprcsenlcd by the brancli of the creepei. This rite takes 
place in the middle of the lainy season, when all kinds of 
insects infest the house, and colds and fever are pievalent 

Mi H R Ci osthwaite sends the following explanation given 

by a Teh cultivator of an eclipse of the sun “ The Sun is 
indebted to a sweeper The sweeper has gone to collect the 
debt and the Sun has lefused to pay The sweeper is in need 
of the money and is sitting dharna at the Sun’s door , you 
can see his shadow across the Sun’s threshold Presently 
the debt will be paid and the svveepei wall go away” The 
Tells of Nimar observe various Muhammadan practices 
They fast during the month of Ramazan, taking their food 
m the morning before sunrise , and at Id they eat the 
vermicelli and dates wdiich the Muhammadans eat in memory 
of the time when their forefathers lived on this food in the 
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Aiabian dcscit Such customs aie a idle of the long pcnod 
of Muhammadan dominance in Nimai, when the Hindus 
confoimcd paitly to the religion of then masters Many 
Tclis aie also mcmbcis of the Swami-Narayan refoimmg 
sect, which may have atti acted them by its disregaid of the 
distinctions of caste and of the low status which attaches to 
them undei Hinduism 

In Patna State a piegnant woman must not cross a river 9 Custon 
noi eat any fiuit 01 vegetables of led coloui, nor wear any ^nddeati 
black cloth These taboos preserve hei health and that of 
hei unborn child After the bnth of a child a woman is impure 
for seven 01 nine days in Chhattlsgaih, and is then peimitted 
to cook The dead aie cither buned 01 burnt, ciemation 
being an honoui lescued for the old The body is placed 
in both cases with the head to the noith and face downwaids 
or upwaids foi a male 01 female lespectively 

The social status of the Telis is low, in the group of castes 10 Socia 
fiom which Brahmans will not take water, and below such status 
menials as the blacksmith and caipentei Manu classes them 
with butcheis and liquor-vendors “Fiom a king not boin 
in the nuhtaiy class let a Biahman accept no gift nor from 
such as keep a slaughtei -house, 01 an oil-piess, 01 put out a 
vintner’s flag 01 subsist by the gains of prostitutes ” This 
is much about the position which the Telis have occupied 
till recently Brahmans will not usually enter theii houses, 
though they have begun to do so in the case of the land- 
holding subcastes It is noticeable that the Tell has a much 
better position in Bengal than elsewheie Sir H Risley 
says “ Then original profession was probably oil-pressing, 
and the caste may be regarded as a functional gioup recruited 
fiom the lespectable middle class of Hindu society Oil 
is used by all Hindus foi domestic and ceiemonial purposes, 
and its manufacture could only be earned on by men whose 
social purity was beyond dispute ” This is, however, quite 
exceptional, and Mr Crooke, Mr Nesfield and Sir D Ibbetson 
are agieed as to his inferior, if not partly impure, status This 
is only one of several instances, such as those of the barber, 
the potter and the weaver, of menial castes which m Bengal 
have now obtained a position above the agricultural castes 
It may be suggested in explanation that the old fabric of 
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Hindu sonct \ , th.it is the ullage community, has long decayed 
»n Bengal owing to Muhammadan dominance, the conccntia- 
tion of estates m the hands of huge piopnclois and the 
weakening oi lapse of the rustomaiy lights of tenants, 
Coupled with llu-> has been the giowth of an nnpoi lant in ban 
population, m which the castes mentioned ha\e laised them- 
schcs fiom then mtiual position in the Milages and attained 
wealth and influence, just as the Gujaiati 1 chs me now doing 
in Btnhanpm, v lule the agricultural castes of Bengal ha\e 
been compaiatn elv dcpiessed Hence the uiban industrial 
castes ha\e obtained a great use in status Sir II Rislcy’s 
emphasis of the impoitancc of oil m Hindu domestic ccie- 
momal is no doubt quite tine, though it is perhaps little used 
m sacrifices, butter being genu all) preferred as a product of 
the sacicd cow But the mfeicncc docs not seem necessarily 
to follow that the producer of any aiticlc shares exactly in 
the estimation attaching to the thing itself Tuirncric, for 
instance, is a sacicd plant and indispensable at c\cry wedding, 
but those who giow' luimciic alwa>s incui a certain stigma 
and loss in social position The reason for the impurity of 
the Teh’s calling seems somewhat doubtful That generally 
given is lus sinful conduct in harnessing the sacred ox and 
blindfolding the animal’s eyes to make it woik continuously 
on the Ircac-mill The laboui is said to be \eiy severe, and 
the bulloclcs often chc aftei tw r o 01 three years As already 
seen, the Tell fcais that aftei death his soul may pass into one 
of his own bullocks in ictiibution for his ticatment of them 
duung life Anothci leason which may be suggested is that 
the ciushing of oil-seeds must involve a large destruction 
of insect life, many of the seeds being at times infested with 
insects The Teh’s occupation would natuially rank w'lth 
the other village industnes, that is below'- agriculture , and 
pnor to the introduction of cash coinage he must have 
leceived contributions of grain from the tenants for supply- 
ing them with oil like the other village menials He still 
takes his oil to the fields at harvest-time and gets his shear 
of gram fiom each holding 

The Telis will take cooked food from Kurmis and Kunbis, 
and in some localities from a Lohar or Barhai Dhimais are 
the highest caste which will take food from them. In Mandla 
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if a man does not attend the meeting of the panchdyat when 
summoned foi some special purpose, he is fined In Chanda 
a Teh beaten with a shoe by any other caste has to have 
his head shaved and pay a rupee or two to the pnest In 
Mandla the Telis have made it a lule that not less than four 
puns 01 wheat-cakes fued in butter 1 must be given to each 
guest at a caste-feast, besides lice and pulse But if an 
offender is poor only four 01 five men go to his feast, while 
if he is nch the whole caste go. 

The Rathor Telis of Mandla hold a numbei of villages 
They now call themselves Rathor, and entnely disown the 
name of Teh They say that they came from the Maihar 
State neat Panna, and that the title of Mahto, from inahat , 
great, which is boine by the leading men of the caste, was 
conferred on them by the Raja of Maihar Another story 
is that, as already related, they are debased Rathor Rajputs 
Recently they have given up eating fowls and drinking 
liquor They aie good cultivators, boi lowing among them- 
selves at low intci est and avoiding debt, and their villages 
are geneially prospeious 

Again, as has been seen, the Gujarati Telis of Buihanpur 
have taken to tiade, and some of them have become wealthy 
mei chants and capitalists from their dealings in cotton The 
position of Telis in Burhanpur was appaiently one of peculiar 
degiadation under Muhammadan rule According to local 
tradition they had to remove the corpses of dead elephants, 
which no other caste would consent to do, and also to dig 
the graves of Muhammadans It is also said that even now a 
Hindu becomes impure by passing under the eaves of a Teh’s 
house, and that no dancing-girl may dance before a Tell, and 
if she does so will incur a penalty of Rs 50 to her caste 
The Telis, on the other hand, vigorously repudiate these 
allegations, which no doubt are due partly to jealousy of their 
present prosperity and consequent attempts to better their 
status The Telis allege that they were Modh Bamas in 
Gujarat and when they came to Burhanpur adopted the 
occupation of oil-pressing, which is also countenanced by the 
Shastras for a Vaishya They say that formerly they did 
not permit widow-marriage, but when living under Muham- 

1 Weighing 2 oz each 
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innrlau nih th< ; >uit con* liamcd to g< * their v idows 
m.muil m ih>, oisk, oi the Midi. miiiMd. ins would have 
taken them 'I he Muhammadan practice* a heady noticed 
as picvalcnl among them aie bung ^cvcrMi upics-cd, and 
they ate behoved to ha\c mid'* a caste ride that any 7 eh 
who goe> to lh f house of a Muhammadan will hav e lus hair 
and heaid shaved and be fined Its 50. 1 hev arc, also 

supposed to have made offers to Hiahmans of sums of 
Rs 500 to Ih iono to come and tale their food in the 
vci.mdns of the '1 cits’ houses, but hithei to these have not 
been acceptt d 

I he *1 eh is considered a caste of bad omen "flic pro- 
verb sav s, ‘ God protect me from a hell, a Chamai and a 
Dhobi’, and the Teii is consideied the most unlucky of 
the thioe lie is also talkative ‘Where there is a Teh 
there is suie to be contention' 'J he 'I eh is thought to be 
verv close-fisted, but occasionally Jus cunning overreaches 
itself ‘ 'J lie 'I eh counts every drop of oil as it issues from 
the ptess, but sometimes he upsets the whole pot’ The 
reason given for his being unlucky is his practice of harness- 
ing and blindfolding bullocks already mentioned, and also 
that he pi esses 11 < ad] a black-coloured pulse, the oil fiom 
which is offered to the unlucky planet Saturn on Satui days 
‘ 2 eh ka bail] 01 ‘ A 1 ell’s bullock,’ is a provcibial expression 
foi a man who has to slave very hard for small pay 2 The 
Teh is believed to have magical poweis A good magician 
in seal eh of an attendant spmt will, it is said, prefer to raise 
the corpse of a Tell who died on a Tuesday He pioceeds 
to the burnin g-gbat with chickens, eggs, some vermilion and 
led cloth He seats himself near to where the coipse was 
burnt, and after lepcating some spells offers up the chickens 
and eggs and breaks the cocoanut Then it is believed that 
the corpse will gradually rise and take shape and be at the 
magician’s service so long as the latter may desne The 
following piescnption is given for a love-charm take the 
skull of a Teh’s wife and cook some rice in it under a babul 3 
tree on a Sunday This if given to a girl to eat will make 
her fall m love with him who gives it to hei 


1 Phaseohts ladiatas 

2 Mr Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, art Teh 


3 Acacta arabtea 
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The Teh’s oil-piess is a veiy pnmitive affan It consists 15 Occu- 
of a hollowed ticc-tumk in which a post is placed with oa-'press- 
loundcd louei end The top of this piojects peihaps three mg 
feel abo\c the hollow ii link and is secuied by two pieces of 
wood to a hoiuontal bai, one end of which pi esses against 
the tiunlc, w'hilc the bullock is harnessed to the outer end 
The yokc-bai hangs about a foot fiom the giound, the inner 
end icsting in a gioove of the liunk, while the outer is sup- 
posed by the poles connecting it with the chuming-post 
Fiom the top of this lattei a lope is also tied to the bullock’s 
horn to keep the animal m position The pi css is usually 
set up inside a shed, and it is said that if the bullock w^ere 
not blindfolded it w’ould quickly become too giddy to work 
The bullock diags the yoke-bai lound the tiunk and this 
gnes a cncular movement to the top of the chuining-post, 
causing the lower end of the latter to move as on a pivot 
inside the tiunk The fnction thus pioduced crushes the 
oil-seed, and the oil tuckles out through a hole in the low^er 
pait of the tiunk The oil of ramtilh or jagm is commonly 
burnt for lighting in villages, and also that of the mahua- 
seed Linseed-oil is generally exported, but if used at home 
it is mainly as an illuminant It is mixed with food by the 
Maiatha castes but not m northern India All the vegetable 
oils aie lapidly being supplanted by keiosene, even in villages , 
but the mfenor quality generally pm chased, burnt as it is in 
small open saucers, gives out a gi eat deal of smoke and is said 
to be very injurious to the eyesight, and students especially 
sustain peimanent injury to the sight by working with these 
lamps This w^ant is, however, being met, and cheap lamp- 
burners can be bought in Bombay for about twelve annas 
Owing to their having until recently supplied the only means 
of illumination the Tehs sometimes call themselves Dipabans , 
or ‘ Sons of the lamp ’ Tilli or sesamum is called sweet 
oil , it is much eaten by Brahmans and others m the Maratha 
country, and is always used for rubbing on the hair and 
body On the festivals of Diw'ali and Til Sankrant all 
Hindus rub sesamum oil on their bodies , otherwise they put 
it on their hair once or twice a week, and on their bodies if 
they get a chill, or as a protective against cold twice or 
thrice a month m the winter The Uriya castes rub oil on the 
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both' if t he % can aftoid it rvety ciav after bathing and sa> 
that tl K t ci)s oft m.ikusu ( ,v tor-oil is used as a medicine, 
and In* some people < vt n as oidm.ttv food. It is also a good 
lubi leant, h mg appiu d to i .u t-v. hit is and nnichinei) father 
oils nuntmmd by Mi Ciookt ate poppy -aul, mustard, 
coroanut ami satdoucr, and tinea: prcpaied from aimoncl 
«md the bertus at the as//' 1 tree. 'J he 7 ell's occupation is 
a duty one, his hmis" bung filled vitii tlte leftist of oil and 
oil-seed, and Mi Cioidon notes th.it leprosy is vcr> prevalent 
m tlic caste ' 

l rot 1 lie 'I ehs ate a vtiy tntcrpusmg caste, and the gieat 

ouUun 11 ^ )U ^ : diem have abandoned their tiachtional occupation 

and taken to others which are more profitable and respect- 
able In their ti.ide, like that of the Kal.lt, casli payment 
b) bartei must have been substituted for customary annual 
cent! ibutmns at an catly penod, and hence they learnt to 
keep accounts' when their customei s were ignorant of tins 
accomplishment The know ledge lias stood them in good 
stead Many of them have become monc) lenders in a small 
way, and by this means have acquired villages In the 
Raipur and Biklspur Districts they own more than 20 o 
villages and 700 m the Ccntial Provinces as a whole They 
aic also shopkccpcis and petty traders, travelling about with 
pack-bullocks like the Banj.lias Mr A IC Smith notes 
that formcily the Teh lured Banjaras to carry lus goods 
through the jungle, as he would have been killed by them 
if he had vcntuicd to do so himself But now he travels 
with his own bullocks Even in Mughal times Mr Smith 
states Telis occasionally rose to impoitant positions , Kawaji 
- Tell was sutler to the Imperial army, and obtained from the 
Emperor Jahangir a grant of Ashti in Waidha and an order 
that no one should plant betel-vine gardens in Ashti without 
his permission This rule is still observed and any one 
wishing to have a betel-vine garden makes a present to the 
patel Krishna Kanta Nandi or Kanta Babu, the Banyan 
of Wanen Hastings, was a Teh by caste and did much to 
raise then position among the Hindus 3 

Colonel Tod gives instances m Udaipur of works o 

1 Melia indica 2 Indian Foil Tales, p io 

3 Tt ibes and Castes of Bengal, art Tell 
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beneficence executed by Telis. “The Teli-ki-Sarai or oil- 
man’s caravanserai is not conspicuous for magnitude , but 
it is lemarkable not merely for its utility but even for its 
elegance of design The Teli-ka-Piil or Oilman’s Bridge at 
Nuiabad is a magnificent memorial of the trade and deserves 
pieseivation These Telis perambulate the country with skins 
of oil on a bullock and fiom hard-earned pence erect the 
stiuctuies which beai their name ” 1 Similarly the temple 
of Vishnu at Rajim is said to be named after one Rajan 
Telin, who discovered the image lying abandoned by the 
roadside She placed her skin of oil on it to rest herself 
and on that day her oil never decreased, and when she had 
finished selling in the market she had all her oil as well as 
the money Her husband suspected her of evil practices, 
but, when next day her mother-in-law laid a skinful of oil 
on the image and the same thing happened, it was seen that 
the god had made himself manifest to her, and a temple was 
built and named after her and the image enshrined in it 
Similarly the image of Mahadeo at Plthampui in Bilaspur was 
seen buried by a Tell in a dieam, and he dug it up and made 
a shnne to it and was cured of dysentery So an annual fair 
is held and many people go there to be healed of their 
diseases 


17 Tell 
benefi- 
cence 


1 Rajasthan, vol 11 pp 678, 679 
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have no maiked cnnunal tendencies In the couise of his 
inqunies, howevei, Colonel Sleeman collected a considerable 
mass of information about the Thugs, some of which is of 
ethnological intei est, and as the works in which this is con- 
tained aie out of print and not easily accessible, it seems 
desnable to lecoid a poition of it here The word Thug 
signifies genencally a cheat 01 robber, while Phansigar, which 
was the name used in southern India, is derived from phansi , 
a noose, and means a sti angler The form of lobbery and 
muider practised by these people was probably of consider- 
able antiquity, and is referred to as follows by a French 
tiaveller, Thevenot, in the sixteenth century 

“Though the load I have been speaking of from Delhi 
to Agra be tolerable yet it hath many inconveniences One 
may meet with tigers, panthers and lions upon it, and one 
can also best have a care of lobbeis, and above all things 
not to suffei anybody to come near one upon the road The 
cunmngest lobbers in the world are in that country They 
use a certain slip with a running noose which they can cast 
with so much sleight about a man’s neck, when they are 
within reach of him, that they never fail, so that they can 
strangle him in a tnce They have another cunning trick 
also to catch tiavellers with They send out a handsome 
woman upon the road, who with her hair dishevelled seems 
to be all in tears, sighing and complaining of some misfor- 
tune which she pretends has befallen her Now, as she 
takes the same way that the traveller goes he falls easily into 
conveisation with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her 
his assistance, which she accepts , but he hath no sooner 
taken her up behind him on horseback, but she throws the 
snare about his neck and strangles him, or at least stuns him 
until the robbers who lie hid come running to her assistance 
and complete what she hath begun But besides that, there 
are men in those quarters so skilful in casting the snare, that 
they succeed as well at a distance as near at hand , and if an 
ox or any other beast belonging to a caravan run away, as 
sometimes it happens, they fail not to catch it by the neck ” 1 
This passage seems to demonstrate an antiquity of 

1 Thevenot’s Tiavels , Part III p 41, quoted in Dr Sherwood’s account, 
Ramasecana, p 359 
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Iht ec centimes foi the '1 hugs down to 1850. But during 
the pciiod o\ci which Sir William Slceman’s inquiries ex- 
tended women nevet accompanied them on their expeditions, 
and wete frequently even, as a measure of precaution, left in 
ignotancc of the profession o! then husbands 

The 'J hugs themsehes believed that the operations of 
then tiadc were depicted in the can nigs of the Ellorn caves, 
and .1 noted leader, Fciiiigia, and other 'J hugs spoke of these 
caiungs as follows- "Every one of the operations is to 
be seen theie. in one place you sec men strangling; m 
another bur} mg the bodies, in another can) mg them off 
to the gia\es Whenever we passed near we used to go 
and see these caves Ever) man will there find his trade 
dcsciibcd and they were all made in one night 

“ Everybody theie can sec the secret operations of his 
trade, but he does not tell others of them , and no other 
person can understand v hat they mean They aie the 
works of God. No human hands were cmplovcd on them 
That everybody admits ” 

Another 1 hug “ I have seen there the Sotha (inveiglcr) 
fitting upon the same carpet as the traveller, and m close 
convcisation with him, just as we are when we worm out 
their sccicts. In another place the strangler has got his 
luma! (handkci chief) over hts neck and is strangling him , 
while anothei, the Chamochi, is holding him by the legs” 

I do not think there is any 1 cason to suppose that these 
caivings really have anything to do with the Thugs 

The Thugs did not apparently ever constitute a distinct 
caste like the Badhaks, but weie lecruited from different 
classes of the population. In northern and southern India 
three-foui ths 01 more, and m Central India about a half, 
wete Muhammadans, whether genuine or the descendants 
of converted Hindus The Muhammadan Thugs consisted 
of seven clans, Bhais, Baisote, Kachuni, Hattar, Garru, 
Tandel and Rathur “ And these, by the common consent 
of all Thugs throughout India, whether Hindus or Muham- 
madans, aie admitted to be the most ancient and the great 
original trunk upon which all the others have at different 
times and in different places been giafted ” 1 These names, 

1 Sleeman, p n 
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however, are of Hindu and not of Muhammadan origin , and 
it seems probable that many of the Thugs were originally 
Banjaras or cattle-dealers and Kanjars or gipsies One of 
the Muhammadan Thugs told Colonel Sleeman that, “ The 
Arcot gangs will never intermarry with our families, saying 
that we once drove bullocks and were itinerant tradesmen, 
and consequently of lower caste ” 1 Another man said 2 
that at their mainages an old matron would sometimes 
repeat as she threw down the tulsi or basil, “ Here’s to the 
spirits of those who once led bears and monkeys , to those 
who drove bullocks and marked with the godmi (tattooing- 
needle) , and those who made baskets for the head ” These 
are the regular occupations of the Kanjars and Benas, the 
gipsy castes who are probably derived from the Doms 
And it seems not unlikely that these people may have been 
the true progenitors of the Thugs There is at present a 
large section of Muhammadan Kanjars who are recognised 
as membeis of the caste by the Hindu section Colonel 
Sleeman was of opinion that the Kanjars also practised 
murder by strangling, but not as a legular profession , for 
this would have been too dangerous, as they were accustomed 
to wander about with their wives and all their belongings, 
and the disappearance of many travellers in the locality of 
their camps would naturally excite suspicion Whereas the 
true Thugs resided in villages and towns and many of them 
had other ostensible occupations, their periodical excursions 
for robbery and murder being veiled under the pietence of 
some necessary journey But the Kanjais may have changed 
their mode of life on taking to this profession, and their 
adroitness in other forms of crime, such as killing and carry- 
ing off cattle, would make them likely persons to have 
discoveied the advantages of a system of murder of travellers 
by strangulation The existing descendants of the Thugs 
at Jubbulpore appear to be mainly Kanjars and Berias 
For such a life it is clear that the profession of the 
Muhammadan religion would be of much assistance in 
maintaining the disguise , for it set a man free fiom many 
caste obligations and ties and also fiom a host of irksome 
restrictions as to eating and drinking with others We 
^144 2 P 162 
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m.iy thcicfoic conjccluic, though without cctlam knowledge, 
that man) of the hugs may ongiually have become 
Muhammadan*; fm coinemcnce ; and this is < tippm ted by 
the well-known fact that the principal deity of all of 
them was the Hindu goddess Kali Many bodies of Thugs 
weic also icciuitecl fioin othci Hindu castes, of whom the 
Lodhas 01 Lodlus weic perhaps the most numetous, others 
of the fiateimty ueie Rajputs, Ihuhmans, 'I antis 01 weavers, 
Goalas or cowheids, Multums 01 Muhammadan Banjul ns, 
as well as the Sansias and Kanjais or criminal vagiunls 
and gipsies 'J hose seem to have observ cd their caste mlcs 
and to hn\c intermained among themselves, sometimes 
they obtained wives ftom othci families who iiad no con- 
nection with Thuggee and kept their waves in ignoianec 
of then nefatious tiade , occasional!) a gnl would be 
spated Horn a mutdeted party and matried to a son of 
one of the 1 hugs , while boys vcic moic frequently saved 
and bi ought up to the business The Thugs said 1 that 
the fidelity of their wives was proverbial and they were 
not less loving and dutiful than those of other men, while 
seveial instances aic iccordcd of the strong affection borne 
by falhcis to their childicn 

As is well known the method of the Thugs was to 
attach themselves to tiaveliers, either single men 01 small 
paitics, and at a convenient oppoitunity to strangle them, 
bury the bodies and make off with the property found on 
them The gangs of Thugs usuall) contained from ten to 
fifty men and weic sometimes much laiger , on one occasion 
as many as thiec hundred and sixty Thugs accomplished 
the murder of a paity of forty persons in Bilaspui 2 They 
pietendcd to be ttaders, soldieis or cultivators and usually 
went without weapons in order to disaim suspicion, and 
this practice also furnished them with an excuse for seeking 
for permission to accompany parties travelling with arms 
There was nothing to excite alarm or suspicion in the 
appeal ance of these murdereis , but on the contrary they 
are described as being mild and benevolent of aspect, and 
peculiarly courteous, gentle and obliging In their palmy 
days the leader of the gang often travelled on horseback 
1 P 147 2 P 205 
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Mlh a tent and passed foi a pci son of consequence 01 a 
vilthy mei chant. They weic accustomed to get into 
| veisation with tiavelleis by doing them some seivice 01 
ing pei mission to unite their paities as a measuie of 
-ccaution They would then journey on together, and 
Mvc to win the confidence of then victims by a demeanour 

* waim fnendship and feigned mteiest in their affans 

1 netimes daj's would elapse befoie a favourable opportunity 
uircd for the muider , an instance is mentioned of a 
fig having accompanied a family of eleven persons foi 

• enty days dunng which they had tiaveised upwards 

200 miles and then muideied the whole of them , 
d anothei gang accomplished 1 60 miles in twelve days 
1 company with a party of sixty men, women and childien, 
More they found a propitious occasion 1 Their favourite 
ic for the murder u r as in the evening when the udiole 
jaity would be seated in the open, the Thugs mingled with 

( 111 victims, talking, smoking and singing If then numbeis 
ic sufficient three Thugs w'ould be allotted to every 
r tim, so that on the signal being given two of them could 
7 hold of his hands and feet, while the Bhurtot 01 strangler 
I ssed the rhinal over his head and tightened it round his 
•ick, foiclng the victim backwaids and not lelaxing his 
iold till life was extinct The rhinal or ‘handkerchief/ 
ways employed foi thiottling victims, was leally a lom- 
oth 01 tuiban, m which a loop was made wuth a slip-knot 
jhe Thugs called it then sikka or ‘ ensign/ but it was not 
nc’d sacred like the pickaxe When the leader of the gang 

( ’eared his thioat violently it was a sign to prepare for 
etion, and he afterwards gave the jhirni or signal for the 
lurder, by saying either * Tainakhu khd lo / * Begin chewing 
" obacco ’ , ‘ Bhanja ko pan do, } ‘ Give betel to my nephew ’ , or 
Ayi ho to ghiii chalo / ‘If you are come, pi ay descend’ 
Their adioitness was such that their victims seldom or 
never escaped nor even had a chance of making a fight for 
\ heir lives But if seveial persons were to be killed some 
^nen w^ere detached to surround the camp and cut down 
1 my one w'ho tried to escape The Thugs do not theiefore 
•ppear to have had any religious objection to the shedding 
1 Hutton’s Thugs and Dacoits 
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of blond, but lliev pi eft i red mmdci by sti angling as being 
safei. Aftei the imudet the bodies vvete at once buried, 
being fust cut about to prevent them from swelling on 
decomposition, as this might raise the stnface of the earth 
o\ei the giavt and so uttiuct attention If the giound was 
too hatd they weic tin own into a lavinc or down one of 
the shallow ii ligation wells which abound in noith India, 
and it was stated that the discovery of a body in one of 
these wells was so common an occurrence that the cultivators 
took no notice of it If there wuc people in the vicinity 
so that it was dangeiotis to dig the giaves in the open air, 
the I hugs did not scruple to inter the bodies* of victims 
inside then own tents and to eat their food sitting on the 
soil above kor the* attack of a horseman three men were 
alv.avs detailed, if practicable, so that one could sci/X the 
bridle and the other two pull him out of the saddle and 
sttangk him , but if, as happened occasionally, a single 
'I hug managed to kill a man on hoiscback, he obtained 
a gieat icputation, which even descended to his children 
On the otlici hand, if a sti angler was unlucky or clumsy, so 
that the cloth fell on the victim’s head 01 face, or he got 
blood on Ins clothes or other suspicious signs, and these 
accidents recurred, lie was known as Bisul, and was excluded 
fiom the office of stranglei on account of presumed unfitness 
for the duty When it was necessary for some reason to 
murder a party on the march, some bclhas or scouts were 
sent on ahead to choose a bcil or suitable place foi the 
business, and sec that no one was coming in the opposite 
direction , and when the leader said, * Wash the cup,’ it was 
a signal for the scouts to go forward for this purpose If 
a tiaveller had a dog with him the dog was also killed, lest 
he might stay beside his master’s giave and call attention 
to it Another device m case of difficulty was for one of 
the Thugs to feign sickness The Gariu or man who did 
this fell down on a sudden and pretended to be taken 
violently ill Some of his friends raised and supported 
him, while others brought water and felt his pulse , and at 
last one of them pretended that a charm would restore him 
All were then requested to sit down, the pot of water being 
in the centre, all were desired to take off their belts, if 
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they had any, and uncover their necks, and lastly to look 
up and see if they could count a ceitam number of stars 
While they were thus occupied intently gazing at the sky 
to cairy out the charm for the recovery of the sick man, 
the cloths were passed round their necks and they were 
strangled 

The secrecy and adroitness with which the Thugs con- 
ducted then murders are well illustrated by the narrative of 
the assassination of a native official or pleader at Lakh- 
nadon in Seoni as given by one of the gang 1 “We fell in 
with the Munshi and his family at Chhapara between 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore , and they came on with us to 
Lakhnadon, where we found that some companies of a 
native regiment under European officers were expected the 
next morning It was determined to put them all to death 
that evening as the Munshi seemed likely to join the 
soldiers The encampment was near the village and the 
Munshi’s tent was pitched close to us In the afternoon 
some of the officers’ tents came on in advance and were 
pitched on the other side, leaving us between them and the 
village The khalasis were all busily occupied in pitching 
them Nur Khan and his son Sadi Khan and a few otheis 
went as soon as it became dark to the Munshi’s tent, and 
began to play and sing upon a sittir as they had been 
accustomed to do During this time some of them took up 
the Munshi’s sword on pretence of wishing to look at it 
His wife and children were inside listening to the music 
The jhirm or signal was given, but at this moment the 
Munshi saw his danger, called out murder, and attempted to 
rush through, but was seized and strangled His wife hear- 
ing him ran out with the infant in her arms, but was seized 
by Ghabbu Khan, who strangled her and took the infant 
The other daughter was strangled m the tent The senses 
(giooms) were at the time cleaning their horses, and one of 
them seeing his dangei ran under the belly of his hoise and 
called murder , but he was soon seized and strangled as 
well as all the rest In order to prevent the party pitching 
the officers’ tents fiom hearing the disturbance, as soon as 
the signal was given those of the gang who were idle began 

1 Sleeman, p 170 
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If) play and sine? as loud as they could; and two vicious 
hoists weir kt loose*, and manv Jan aftu them calling out 
as loud as they <ould , so that the calls of the fvTunsIu and 
his party vm diowmd.” 'J hey thought at Hist of keeping 
the infant, hut decided that it was too risky, and threw it 
alive* into t he "rave in which the other bodies had been 
placed It is surprising to realist* that in the above case 
about half a do'en people, awake* and conscious, were killed 
forubh in broad dav light within a few paces of a number 
of men occupied m pitching tents, without their noticing 
anj thing of the matter, and this may certainly be charac- 
terised as an instance of murder as a fine art To show 
the* absolute callousness of the 'I hugs towards their victims 
and the complete absence of any feelings of compassion, the 
*40! y of the following murder by the same gang may be 
recorded 1 The 'I hugs were travelling from Nagpur toward 
Jubbulpoie with a party consisting of Ncwal Singh, a 
Jemad.lt (petty officer) tn the Nizam's army, his brother, his 
two daughters, one thirteen and the other eleven years old, 
hts son about seven ) cars old, two young men who were to 
marry the daughters, and four servants. At Dhuma the 
house in which the Thugs lodged took fire, and the greater 
number of them were seized by the police, but were 
released at the urgent icqucst of Ncwal Singh and his two 
daughteis, who had taken a great fancy to Khimoli, the 
principal leader of the gang, and some of the others 
Nevval Singh was related to a native officer of the British 
detachment at Seoni and obtained his assistance for the 
release of the Thugs At this time the gang had with 
them two bags of silk, the property of three carriers 
whom they had murdeied in the great temple of Kamptee, 
and if they had been searched by the police these must 
have been discoveied On reaching Jubbulpore the Thugs 
found a lodging in the town with Newal Singh and his 
family But the mei chants who vveie expecting the silk 
from Nagpur and found that it had not arrived, induced the 
Kotwal to search the lodging of the Thugs Hearing of 
the approach of the police, the leader Khimoli again availed 
himself of the attachment of Newal Smgh and his daughters, 
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and the gills wcie made to sit each upon one of the two 
bags of silk while the police seaiched the place Nothing 
was found and the paity again set out, and five days aftei- 
waids Newal Singh and his whole family weie muideied at 
Biseni by the Thugs whom they had twice preset ved from 
anest. 

These muideieis looked on all tiavelleis as their 6 Special 
legitimate piey, as spoitsmen legal d game On one |"oJ 1 dents 

occasion the noted Thug, Fenngia, 1 with his gang weie tmued) 
cooking then dinners undei some tiees on the road when 
fi\e tra\ellcrs came by, but could not be pcisuaded to stop 
and paitake of the meal, saying they wished to sleep at a 
place called Hitora that night, and had yet eight miles to 
go The Thugs afterwaids followed, but found no traces of 
the tiavellers at Hnora Feringia therefore concluded that 
they must have fallen into the hands of another gang, and 
suddenly lecollected having passed an encampment of 
Banjaras (pack-cai neis) not far from the town On the 
following morning he accordingly went back with a few of 
Ins comiades, and at once lecogmsed a hoise and pony 
which he had observed in the possession of the travellers 
So he asked the Banjaras, “ What have you done with the 
five travellers, my good fnends? You have taken fiom us 
oui bamj (merchandise) ” They apologised for what they 
had done, pleading ignorance of the lien of the other Thugs, 
and offeied to shaie the booty, but Fenngia declined, as 
none of his paity had been present at the * loading'' They 
were accustomed to distinguish their most important ex- 
ploits by the number of peisons who were killed Thus 
one murder in the Jubbulpoie District was known as the 
c Sathrup,’ or ‘ Sixty soul affair,’ and another in Bilaspur as 
the ‘ Chalisrup,’ or ‘ Muider of foity’ At this time (1807) 
the road between noithern and southern India through the 
Neibudda valley had been rendeied so unsafe by the in- 
cursions of the Pindans that tiavelleis prefeired to go 
through Chhattlsgarh and Sambalpur to the Ganges This 
route, passing for long distances through dense foiest, 
offered great advantages to the Thugs, and was soon infested 

1 He was called Fenngia because he from an attack on her village by troops 
was born while his mother was fleeing under European officers (Fenngis) 
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bv limn In 1806, owing to the sinrw 1 of previous ex- 
peditions, it was dele t mined that all tile 'I hugs of northern 
India shouifi woik on this load, accoidingly after the 
Dasalna festival *ix hundicd of them, under forty Jemadars 
01 leudus of note, set out fiom their homes, and having 
\\oj shipped in the temple of Devi at Bmdhyachal, met at 
Ratanpm in Bilwgwtr. The gangs split up, and after several 
minders sixty of them came to Lllnji in Balfighat, and here 
m two davs' time fell in v ith a party of thirty-one men, 
seven women and two gu Is on then way to the Ganges. 
The Jemadats soon became intimate with the principal men 
of the party, pretended to be going to the same part of 
India and won then confidence , and next day they all set 
out and in foui dav •» 1 cached Ratanpur, where they met 160 
Thugs ictuinmg from the inurdei of a wealthy widow and 
hei cscoit Shortly afterwards another 200 men who had 
hcatd of the travellers near Nagpur also came up, but all 
the different bodies pretended to be strangers to each other. 
Thev detached sixty men to return to Nagpur, leaving 360 
to deal with the forlv travellers From Ratanpur they all 
jouine)cd to Chura (Chliurr ?), and here scouts were sent on 
to select a proper place for the murder. This was chosen 
in a long stretch of forest, and two men were despatched 
to the village of Sutranja, farther on the road, to see that 
no one was coming in the opposite direction, while another 
picket icmaincd behind to prevent interruption from the 
real By the time they reached the appointed place, the 
Bhurlots (strangles) and Shamsias (holders) had all on 
some pretext or other got close to the side of the persons 
whom they weie appointed to kill , and on reaching the 
spot the signal was given in several places at the same time, 
and thirty-eight out of forty weie immediately seized and 
strangled One of the girls was a very handsome young 
woman, and Pancham, a Jemadar, wished to preseive her as 
a wife foi his son But when she saw her father and 
mother strangled she screamed and beat her head against 
the ground and tried to kill herself Pancham tried in vain 
to quiet her, and promised to take great care of her and 
marry her to his own son, who would be a great chief , but 
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all to no effect She continued to scream, and at last 
Pancham put the ifimal (handled chief) round her neck and 
sti angled hci One little girl of three years old was pie- 
senccl by another Jemadai and marned to his son, and 
when she grew up often heaid the story of the affan 
nanated The bodies were buned in a ravine and the 
booty amounted to Rs 17,000. The Thugs then decided 
to iclurn home, and ai rived without mishap, except that the 
Jemadai, Pancham, died on the way 

They weie not particular, however, to ascertain that then 7 Dis- 
\1ct1ms earned valuable property before disposing of them f^^hugs 
Eight annas (Sd ), one of them said, 1 was sufficient lemunera- 
tion foi mui deung a man On another occasion two liver 
Thugs killed two old men and obtained only a lupee’s 
woith of coppeis, two brass vessels and their body-cloths 
But as a rule the gains weie much largei It sometimes 
happened that the Thugs themselves were lobbed at night 
by ordinary thieves, though they usually set a watch On 
one occasion a band of more than a hundred Thugs fell in 
with a paity of twenty-seven dacoits who had with them 
stolen pioperty of Rs r 3,000 in cash, with gold ornaments, 
gems and shawls The Thugs asked to be allowed to travel 
under their protection, and the dacoits carelessly assenting 
weie shoitly afterwaids all murdered 2 As aheady stated, 
the Thugs weie accustomed to live in towns or villages and 
many of them ostensibly followed respectable callings The 
following instance of this is given by S11 W Sleeman 3 
“The first party of. Thug appi overs whom I sent into the 
Deccan to aid Captain Reynolds lecognised in the person 
of one of the most respectable linen-diapers of the canton- 
ment of Hingoli, Hail Singh, the adopted son of Jawahn 
Sukul, Subahdar of Thugs, who had been executed twenty 
years befoie On hearing that the Hari Singh of the list 
sent to him of noted Thugs at laige m the Deccan was the 
Han Singh of the Sadar Bazar, Captain Reynolds was quite 
astounded , so correct had he been in his deportment and 
all his dealings that he had won the esteem of all the gentle- 
men of the station, who used to assist him in procuring 
passports for his goods on their way from Bombay , and 
1 Hutton, p 70 2 Ib,d e m, p 71 3 Pp 34 , 35 
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} rt )h hat), as hr has sinrr himself shown, been carrying on 
bm li.ule of immlt i up to the very day of his ai rest with 
gangs of Hindustan and thr Dett.m on all the roads around 
and close to the c antonmuils of Ilingoir , and leading out 
his band of a sassins while he pretended to be on his way 
to Bomba} for a suppl) of fresh linen and broad-cloth” 
Anotho case is quot'd by Mr. Oman from T«i)loi’s Thhty - 
< • 'T>‘ f bf/M til Irdut} " Ur Cheek had a child’s bearer 
who had charge of his children The man was a special 
favourite, remarkable for his kind and tender ways with his 
little changes, gentle in manner and unexceptionable m all 
Ins conduct 3*1 very v ear he obtained leave from his master 
and mistress, ns he said, foi the filial purpose of visiting his 
aged mother for one month , and returning after the expiry 
of that time, with the utmost punctuality, resumed with the 
accustomed affection and tenderness the charge of Ins little 
darlings 1 his mild and exemplary being was the missing 
Thug , kind, gentle, conscientious and regular at lus post 
fot eleven months in the year he devoted the twelfth to 
sti angulation ” 

Again, as regards the secrecy with which murders were 
perpetrated and all traces of them hidden, Sir W. Sleeman 
writes 1 2 “While I was in civil charge of the District of Nar- 
singhpui, in the valley of the Nerbudda, in the years 1S22- 
1S24, no oidinaiy lobbery or theft could be committed 
without my becoming aware of it, nor was there a robber or 
thief of the ordinary kind in the District with whose character 
I had not become acquainted in the discharge of my duties 
as magistiate , and if any man had then told me that a gang 
of assassins by profession lesided in the village of Kandeli, 
not four hundied yards from my court, and that the exten- 
sive groves of the village of Mundesur, only one stage from 
me on the road to Saugor and Bhopal, were one of the 
greatest bcles or places of murder in all India, and that large 
gangs from Hindustan and the Deccan used to rendezvous m 
these groves, remain in them for many days every year, and 
carry on their dieadful trade along all the lines of road that 

1 See Cults , Customs and SuJ>e> sti- 3 Kandeli adjoins the headquaiteis 

tions of India, p 249 station of Narsmghpur, the two towns 

2 Pp 32, 33 being divided only by a stieam 
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pass by and branch off from them, with the knowledge and 
connivance of the two landholders by whose ancestors these 
groves had been planted, I should have thought him a fool 
or a madman , and yet nothing could have been more true 
The bodies of a hundred tiavellers he buried in and aiound 
the groves of Mundesur , and a gang of assassins lived m and 
about the village of Kandeh while I was magistrate of the 
District, and extended their depredations to the cities of 
Poona and Hyderabad ” 

The system of Thuggee reached its zenith during the 
anarchic period of the decline of the Mughal Empire, when 
only the strongest and most influential could obtain any 
assistance from the State m recovering property or exacting 
reparation for the deaths of murdered friends and relatives 
Nevertheless, the Thugs could hardly 'have escaped consider- 
able loss even from private vengeance had they been com- 
pelled to rely on themselves for protection But this was 
not the case, for, like the Badhaks and other robbers, they 
enjoyed the countenance and support of landholders and 
ruling chiefs in return for presenting them with the choicest 
of their booty and taking holdings of land at very high lents 
Sir W Sleeman wrote 1 that, “ The zamlndars and landholders 
of every description have everywhere been found ready to 
receive these people under their protection from the desire 
to share in the fruits of their expeditions, and without the 
slightest feeling of religious or moral responsibility for the 
murdeis which they know must be peipetiated to secure 
these fruits All that they require from them is a promise 
that they will not commit murders within their estates and 
thereby involve them in trouble ” Sometimes the police 
could also be conciliated by bnbes, and on one occasion 
when a body of Thugs who had killed twenty-five peisons 
were being pursued by the Thakur of Powai 2 they retned 
upon the village of Tigura, and even the villagers came out 
to then support and defended them against his attack 
Anothei officer wrote 3 “To conclude, there seems no 
doubt but that this horrid crime has been fostered by all 
classes m the community — the landholder, the native 

’ P 2 3 3 Captain Lowis in Sleeman’s Rcpoit 

Neai Bilelin in Jubbulpore on the Thug Gangs (1840) 
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And again “The most extraordinary tiait in the char- 
acter of these people is not this that they can look back 
upon all the muideis they have perpetiated without any 
feelings of lemoise, but that they can look forwaid mdif- 
feiently to their childien, whom they love as tenderly as any 
man in the world, following the same trade of murder 01 
being united m manage to men who follow the trade 
When I have asked them how they could cherish these 
children thiough infancy and childhood undei the determina- 
tion to make them muideiers or marry them to murderers, 
the only observation they have ever made was that formerly 
theie was no danger of their ever being hung 01 transported, 
but that now they would lathei that their children should 
learn some less dangerous trade 

They consideied that all their victims were killed by the 
agency of God and that they were meiely irresponsible 
agents, appointed to live by killing travellers as tigers by 
feeding on deer If a man committed a leal murdei they 
held that his family must become extinct, and adduced the 
fact that this fate had not befallen them as proof that their 
acts of killing were justifiable Nay, they even held that 
those who oppiessed them were punished by the goddess 1 
“ Was not Nanha, the Raja of Jalon,” said one of them, 
“ made leprous by Devi for putting to death Budhu and his 
bi other Khumoh, two of the most noted Thugs of their day? 
He had them trampled under the feet of elephants, but the 
leprosy bioke out on his body the very next day When 
Mudhaji Sindhia caused seventy Thugs to be executed at 
Mathura was he not warned in a dream by Devi that he 
should release them ? And did he not the very day after 
their execution begin to spit blood ? And did he not die 
within thiee months ?” Their subsequent misfortunes and 
the success of the British officers against them they attri- 
buted to their disobedience of the ordinances of Devi in slay- 
ing women and other classes of prohibited persons and then- 
disregard of her omens They also held that the spirits of 
all their victims went straight to Paradise, and this was the 
reason why the Thugs were not troubled by them as other 
murderers were 
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1 he facl that (Ik: 1 hugs considered themselves to be 
dhectcd by the duly, umforccd by Ihcii numeious supeisti- 
t tons beliefs and observances, lias led to the suggestion by 
one wntor that thev vac originally a religious sect, whose 
pi incip.il tend was the piohibilion of the shedding of blood 
'1 heu is, howcier, no evidence in suppoiL of this view in the 
accounts of Colonel Sieeman, incomparably the best authority 
Then mi then! of strangulation was, as has been seen, simply 
the safest and most convenient means of murdci it enabled 
them to dispense with aims, by the sight of which the appie- 
hensions of then victims would have been aiouscd, and left 
no ttaccs on the site of the dime to be obsetved by other 
tiavellcis On occasion also they did not sciuple to employ 
weapons , as in the minder of seven ticasure-bcarers near 
Ilindoria in Datnoh, who would not pi obabJy have allowed 
the '1 hugs to approach them, and in consequence were 
opcnl) attacked and lolled with svvoids 1 Other instances 
aic given in Colonel Slccman’s narrative, and they were also 
accustomed to cut and slash about the bodies of their victims 
after death The belief that they were guided by the divine 
will may piobably have anscn as a means of excusing their 
own misdeeds to themselves and allaying their fear of such 
rctnbution as being haunted by the ghosts of their victims 
Similai instances of religious beliefs and piactices aie given 
in the accounts of other criminals, such as the Badhaks and 
Sansias And the moie stiicl and serious obseivances of the 
Thugs may be accounted for by the moie atrocious character 
of then crimes and the more urgent necessity of finding some 
palliative 

The veneration paid to the pickaxe, which will shortly 
be described, merely arises from the common animistic belief 
that tools and implements generally achieve the results 
obtained from them by their inherent virtue and of their 
own volition, and not from the human hand which guides 
them and the human brain which fashioned them to serve 
their ends Members of practically all castes worship the 
implements of their profession and thus afford evidence of 
the same belief, the most familiar instance of which is 
perhaps, c The pestilence that walketh in the darkness and 
1 Sleeman’s Repot t oti the Thug Gangs, Introduction, p vi 
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( he anow that flieth by noonday ’ , wheie the writei intended 
ro metaphor but actually thought that the pestilence walked 
and the airow flew of then own volition 

Kali or Bhawani was the puncipal deity of the Thugs, 
as of most of the criminal and lowei castes , and those who 
were Muhammadans got ovei the difficulty of her being a 
Hindu goddess by pretending that Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet, was an incarnation of her In former times 
they held that the goddess was accustomed to lelieve them 
of the tiouble of destroying the dead bodies by devouring 
them herself, but in order that they might not see hei 
doing this she had strictly enjoined on them never to look 
back on leaving the site of a murder On one occasion a 
novice of the fraternity disobeyed this lule and, unguardedly 
looking behind him, saw the goddess in the act of feasting 
upon a body with the half of it hanging out of her mouth 
Upon this she declared that she would no longer devoui 
those whom the Thugs slaughteied , but she agreed to 
piesent them with one of her teeth for a pickaxe, a 11b for 
a knife and the hem of hei lower gaiment for a noose, and 
oidered them foi the future to cut about and bury the bodies 
of those whom they destroyed As there seems leason to 
suppose that the goddess Kali repiesents the deified tigei, 
on which she rides, she was eminently appropriate as the 
patroness of the Thugs and in the capacity of the devoui er 
of corpses 

When the sacred pickaxe used for burying corpses had 
to be made, the leader of the gang, having ascei tamed a 
lucky day from the priest, went to a blacksmith and after 
closing the dooi so that no other person m;ght enter, got 
him to make the axe in his presence without touching any 
other work until it was completed A day was then chosen 
for the consecration of the pickaxe, either Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday or Friday , and the ceiemony was performed 
inside a house or tent, so that the shadow of no living 
thing might fall on and contaminate the sacred implement 
A pit was dug in the ground and over it the pickaxe was 
washed successively with water, sugar and water, sour milk, 
and alcoholic liquor, all of which were poured over it into 
the pit Finally it was marked seven times with veimihon 
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A burnt oiinimj v a . linn made with ,ili the iMial in- 
nt (<>i ' ,u f ifjt ' find the picka'c was passed seven 
tune through the flume . A eoroanul uas placed on the 
| r i omit I, and the pru t, holding the pickaxe by the point in 
his tight hand, slid, ‘Shall I stnke?* 'Ihe olhcis replied 
ye ■ , and hiking Up rornamit uith the butt end he broke 
it m pities, upon which all exclaimed, ‘All hail, Devi, and 
pumper tin 'I hup A All then partook of the kernel of the 
cocoanut, and eollertmg the fragments put them into the pit 
so th it tin) madit not uftciwatds be contaminated by the 
touch o{ any man\ foot. Hue. the cocoanut may probably 
be i o i .ult real as a substituted sacrifice for a human being 
i htie tfi< i tin pickaxe. uas tailed Kassi or Main instead of 
l uLtit, the oidinai) name, and uas given to the shrewdest, 
citaiicsl ami most sober ami careful man of the party, who 
cart icd it in ins waist-belt Wilde in camp lie buried it in 
.1 secure place with its point in the direction they intended 
to go , and then believed that if another direction uas better 
the poult would be found changed towards it They said 
that fonneriy the pickaxe uas l hi own into a well and would 
come up of itself when summoned with due ceremonies , but 
since they disregarded the oidmanccs of Kali it bad lost 
that virtue Many Thugs told Colonel Slecman 1 that they 
had seen the pickaxe rise out of the well in the morning of 
its own accoid and come to the hands of the man who 
earned it, and even the several pickaxes of different gangs 
had been known to come up of themselves from the same 
well and go to their respective beareis The pickaxe was 
also woi shipped on every seventh day during an expedition, 
and it uas believed that the sound made by it in digging a. 
giave was never heard by any one but a Thug The oath 
by the pickaxe was in their esteem far more sacred than 
that by the Ganges water or the Koran, and they believed 
that a man who peijured himself by this oath would die or 
suffer some great calamity within six days In prison, when 
administering an oath to each other m cases of dispute, they 
sometimes made an image of the pickaxe out of a piece of 
cloth and consecrated it for the purpose If the pickaxe at 
any time fell from the hands of the carrier it was a dreadful 
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omen and poi tended eithei that he would be killed that 
yeai or that the gang would suffer some grievous misfoitune 
He was depnved of his office and the gang either leturned 
home or chose a fresh loute and consecrated the pickaxe 
anew 

After each murder they had a sacrificial feast of gur or 
unrefined sugar This was purchased to the value of Rs 1-4, 
and the leader of the gang and the other Bhurtotes (stranglers) 
sat on a blanket with the lest of the gang round them A 
little sugar was dropped into a hole and the leader prayed 
to Devi to send them some rich victims The remainder of 
the sugar was divided among all present. One of them gave 
the jhirni 01 signal for strangling and they consumed the 
sugar in solemn silence, no fragment of it being lost They 
believed that it was this consecrated gur which gave the 
desire for the trade of a Thug and made them callous to the 
sufferings of their victims, and they thought that if any out- 
sider tasted it he would at once become a Thug and continue 
so all his life When Colonel Sleeman asked 1 a young man 
who had strangled a beautiful young woman in opposition 
to their rules, whether he felt no pity for her, the leader 
Fermgia exclaimed “ We all feel pity sometimes, but the 
gur of the Tupom (sacrifice) changes our nature It would 
change the nature of a horse Let any man once taste of 
that gur and he will be a Thug, though he knows all the 
trades and have all the wealth in the world I never wanted 
food , my mother’s family was opulent, her relations high 
in office I have been high in office myself, and became so 
great a favourite wherever I went that I was sure of pro- 
motion , yet I was always miserable while absent from my 
gang and obliged to return to Thuggee My father made 
me taste of that fatal gur when I was yet a mere boy , and 
if I were to live a thousand years I should never be able to 
follow any other trade ” 

The eating of this gur was clearly the sacrificial meal of 
the Thugs On the analogy of other races they should have 
partaken of the body of an animal god at their sacrificial 
meal, and if the goddess Kali is the deified tiger, they should 
have eaten tiger’s flesh This custom, if it ever existed, had 
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1) c n .ilunrioiif f|, am! ifu an would in that case be a sub- 
' * s t u * f* ; an* i a, h,i . bun veil tin ( iting of the/;//; was held 
{*> ( uiiff r on Hum urn by, caltousiKSs and desire 

b) bill vlinii might la f ’ puled t*> follow from cat mg tiger’s 
flt'h am! thus a* imii.*tm/ the qualities of the animal 
Sun r they wen* un.itmcd a* a rule, in ordu to avoid c\cit* 
in'f tlir mi pit tons of tin it v it tuns, it would be quite im- 

P° uhh for tin m to obt tin tig<r’s flesh, except by the 

tau t a'ridtnt, and tin /,.// might be considered a suitable 
sub'titutf, Mint* if Vfllou colour would be held to make it 
lesunbh* thr tuwr. 

1 he Thugs also worshipped the spirits of their ancestors 
Out of the*'' was Oadtt Dima, an ancient 7 hug of the 

barsotc (lass, who was imobed at certain religious cere- 

motnc , vhm hqum was diiml; Vov s were made to offer 
libations of ardent spirits to him, and if the prayer was 
answered the worshipper drank the liquoi, or if his caste 
piccluded him fiom doing this, threw it on the ground with 
an expicssion of thanks Another deity was the spirit of 
Jhoia Nude, who v as a Muhammadan lie and lus servant 
killed a man who had jewels and other articles laden on a 
mule to the value of more than a lakh and a half They 
brought home the booty, assembled all the members of their 
fraternity within reach, and honestly divided the whole as 
if all had been present The Thugs also said that Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia, <i well-known Muhammadan saint, famed for 
his generosity, whose shrine is near Delhi, had been a Thug, 
at any rate in his younget days He distributed so much 
money m charity that he was supposed to be endowed with 
a Dustul Glilb or supernatural purse , and they supposed 
that he obtained it by the practice of Thuggee Orthodox 
Muhammadans w'ould, however, no doubt indignantly re- 
pudiate this 

Whenever they set out on a fresh expedition the first week 
was known as Satha (seven) Duung this period the families 
of those who were engaged in it would admit no visitois 
from the relatives of other Thugs, lest the travellers destined 
for their own gang should go over to these others , neither 
could they eat any food belonging to the families of other 
Thugs During the Satha period the Thugs engaged m the 
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expedition ate no animal food except fish and nothing cooked 
with ghi (melted buttei) They did not shave or bathe or 
have their clothes washed or indulge in sexual intercouise, or 
give away anything in charity or throw any part of their 
food to dogs or jackals At one time they ate no salt or 
turmeric, but this lule was afterwards abandoned But if the 
Sourka or first murder took place within the seven days 
they considered themselves relieved by it from all these 
restraints 

A Thug seldom attained to the office of Bhurtote or 19 inma- 
sti angler until he had been on several expeditions and acquued n°" ic ° e f a 
the requisite courage or insensibility by slow degrees At 
first they were almost always shocked or frightened , but after 
a time they said they lost all sympathy with the victims They 
were first employed as scouts, then as buners of the dead, 
next as Shamsias or holders of hands, and finally as stranglers 
When a man felt that he had sufficient courage and insen- 
sibility he begged the oldest and most renowned Thug of the 
gang to make him his chela or disciple. If his proposal was 
accepted he awaited the arrival of a suitable victim of not 
too great bodily stiength While the traveller was asleep 
with the gang at their quarters the guru or preceptor took 
his disciple into a neighbouring field, followed by three or 
four old members of the gang Here they all faced m the 
direction m which the gang intended to move, and the guru 
said, “ Oh Kali , Kunkdli , Bhudkdli } Oh Kali , Malta Kali , 
Kalkatawdli ' If it seemeth to thee fit that the traveller now 
at our lodging should die by the hands of this thy slave, 
vouchsafe, we pray thee, the omen on the right ” If they got 
this within a certain 1 interval the candidate was considered to be 
accepted, and if not some other Thug put the traveller to death 
and he had to wait for another chance In the former case 
they returned to their quarters and the guru took a hand- 
kerchief and tied the slip-knot in one end of it with a rupee 
inside it The disciple received it respectfully in his right 

1 ‘Oh Kali, Eatei of Men, Oh great found a widow about to be burnt as a 
Kah of Calcutta ’ The name Calcutta sacrifice to Kali He lescued her, 
signifies Kali ghat or Kah-kota, that is mained her, and founded a settlement 
Kali’s feiry or house The story is on the site, which grew into the town 
that Job Charnock was exploring on of Calcutta 
the banks of the Hoogly, when he 
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hand and stood mu the \tclim with the Shamsia 01 Iiolclct 
h) Ins side 'The liavellci v/as loused on sonic pictencc 
01 otiiei and the disciple passed the hand! ciclnef over his 
mch .md sli.mgk'd him He then braved down to his gmu 
and all his t datums and fi lends m gi.ilttude foi the honour 
he had obtained. 1 le ga\ e the inpcc fioin the knot with other 
money, if he had it, to the g:n //, and with this sugar or 
sweetmeats wcie bought and the <^tr sacrifice was ccle- 
biatcd, tile new stianglei laktng one of the scats of honour 
on the blanket foi the fust time The relation between a 
sti angler and Ins gin u v as considcicd most sacred, and a 
Thug would often intlicr bclia> his fnthci than the pteccptor 
by whom lie had been initiated. There were ccitain classes 
of pci sons whom they weic foi bidden to kill, and they 
considered that the rapid success of the English officeis in 
fmalh bt caking up the gangs was to be attiibutcd to the 
divine wialhat breaches of these rules The original rule 1 
was that the Sourka or fn-^t victim must not be a Biahman, 
nor a Saiyad, noi any \eiy poor man, noi any man with 
gold on lus person, nor any man who had a quadruped vuth 
him, noi a washerwoman, nor a sweeper, nor a Teli (oilman), 
noi a Blial (bard), nor a Kavasth (wrilci), nor a leper, 
dancing- woman, pilgnm or de\otce The reason for some 
of these exemptions is obvious . Bi ah mans, Muhammadan 
Saiyads, bards, religious mendicants and devotees w r ere 
excluded owing to their sanctity , and sweepers, washermen 
and lepers ovung to their impunty, w r hich w r ould have the 
same evil and unlucky effect on their murderers as the 
holiness of the fust classes A man wearing gold ornaments 
wrould be protected by the sacred charactei of the metal , and 
the killing of a pooi man as the fiist victim would naturally 
presage a lack of valuable booty during the remainder of 
the expedition Telis and Kayasths are often considered as 
unlucky castes, and even in the capacity of victims might 
be held to bring an evil fortune on their muiderers 

Anothei list is given of peisons whom it was forbidden 
to kill at any time, and of these the pimcipal category 
was women It was a rule of all Thugs that women 
should not be murdered, but one which they constantly ( 

1 P 133 
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bioke, foi few laige paities consisted solely of men, and 
to allow victims to escape from a paity would have been 
a suicidal policy In all the impoitant exploits 1 elated 
to Colonel Sleeman the women who accompanied victims 
were legulaily sti angled, with the occasional exception of 
young gills who might be saved and married to the sons of 
Thug leaders The bieach of the lule as to the muider of 
women was, however, that which they believed to be specially 
offensive to then pationess Bhawani , and no Thug, Colonel 
Sleeman states, was ever known to offei insult eithei in act 
or speech to the women whom they weie about to murder 
No gang would ever dare to muider a woman with whom one 
of its membeis should be suspected of having had criminal 
mtercouise The muidei of women was especially leprobated 
by Hindus, and the Muhammadan Thugs weie apparently 
responsible for the disiegard of this lule which ultimately 
became prevalent, as shown by the dispute over the killing 
of a wealthy old lady, 1 nanated by one of the Thugs as 
follows “ I lemember the murder of Kali Blbi well , I was 
at the time on an expedition to Baioda and not present, but 
Punua must have been there A dispute arose between the 
Musalmans and Hindus befoie and after the murder The 
Musalmans insisted upon killing her as she had Rs 4000 
of pioperty with her, but the Hindus would not agree She 
was killed, and the Hindus lefused to take any part of the 
booty , they came to blows, but at last the Hindus gave m 
and consented to share m all but the clothes and oinaments 
which the woman wore Fenngia’s father, Paiasram Brah- 
man, was there, and when they came home Paiasram’s 
brother, Rai Singh, refused to eat, dunk 01 smoke with his 
brother till he had purged himself from this gieat sin , and 
he, with two other Thugs, a Rajput and a Brahman, gave a 
feast which cost them a thousand rupees each Four or 
five thousand Brahmans were assembled at that feast Had 
it rested here we should have thrived , but in the affair of 
the sixty victims women were again murdered , in the 
affair of the forty several women were muidered , and fiom 
that time we may trace our decline ” 

Another rule was that a man having a cow with him 

P 173 
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» <nh<; should not br murdered, no doubt on account of the sanctity 
s , ° attaching to the animal 1’ut in one case of a minder 
of four Inn j)'‘tM>us im hiding women anil a man with a 
cow at kotu in t in Damoh On tin t, the '1 hugs, having made 
a< <iuainl.uK e with tin party, pi derided that they had 
made a vow to otfu ,i cow at a temple in Shuhpur lying 
on tivui load and petsu.tded the cou’s ownei to sell hci 
to them foi tills sauul purpose, and having duly made the 
offering and deprived him of the protection afforded b} the 
cow, they had no compunction in strangling him with all the 
ton elk is. '1 i n< lieis who had iosl a limb were also exempted 
from death, but this nilc too was broken, as m the case of 
the native officer with his two daughters who was murdered 
by the Thug* he had befriended ; for it is iccorded that this 
man had lost a leg. Pilgrims earning Ganges water could 
not be killed if they actually had the Ganges water with them , 
and otheis who should not be murdered wcie washermen, 
sweepers, oil-\endois, dancers and musicians, carpenters and 
blacksmiths, if found travelling together, and religious men- 
dicants The reason for the exemption of carpenters and 
blacksmiths only when tiavcllmg together may probably have 
been that the saciccl pickaxe was their joint handiwork, having 
a wooden handle and an iron head , and this seems a more 
likely explanation than any other in view of the deep 
\ dictation shown foi the pickaxe Maimed persons would 
piobably not be acceptable victims to the goddess, according 
to the rule that the sacrifice must be without spot or blemish 
The other classes have already been discussed under the 
exemption of fiist victims Among the Deccan Thugs if 
a man sti angled any victim of a class whom it was foi- 
bidden to kill, he was expelled from the community and 
never icadmitted to it This was considered a most dreadful 
crime 

22 Belief The Thugs believed that the wishes of the deity were con- 
in omens s tantly indicated to them by the appearance or cries of a 
large number of wild animals and birds from which they drew 
their omens , and indeed the numbei of these was so exten- 
• sive that they could never be at a loss for an indication of 
the divine will, and difficulties could only arise when the 
i omens were conflicting As a general rule the omen varied 
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accoiding as it was heard on the left hand, known as Pilhao, 
01 the light, known as Tlnbao On fust opening an expedi- 
tion an omen must be heaid on the left and be followed by 
one on the light, 01 no stait was made , it signified that the 
deity took them first by the left hand and then by the light 
to lead them on. When they weie piepanng to march or 
staiting on a load, an omen heard on the left encouiaged 
them to go on, but if it came from the light they halted 
When ai living at their camping-place on the other hand the 
omen on the light was auspicious and they stayed, but if it 
came fiom the left the projected site was abandoned and the 
maich continued In the case of the calls of a very few 
animals these rules weie reversed, left and right being tians- 
posed in each instance The howl of the jackal was always 
bad if heard duiing the day, and the gang immediately quitted 
the locality, leaving untouched any victims whom they might 
have inveigled, however wealthy The jackal’s cry at night 
followed the lule of right and left The jackal was probably 
revered by the Thugs as the devourer of corpses The 
sound made by the lizard was at all times and places a very 
good omen , but if a lizaid fell upon a Thug it was bad, and 
any garment touched by it must be given away m charity 
The call of the sat as ciane was a very important omen, and 
when heard first on the left and then on the right or vice 
versa according to the rules given above, they expected a great 
booty in jewels or money The call of the partridge followed 
the same rules but was not of so much importance That of 
the laige crow was favourable if the bird was sitting on a 
tree, especially when a tank or nvei could be seen , but if 
the crow was perched on the back of a buffalo or pig or on 
the skeleton of any animal, it was a bad omen Tanks or 
nveis were likely places for booty in the shape of resting 
tiavellers, whose death the appearance of the crow might 
portend , whereas in the other positions it might piognos- 
ticate a Thug’s own death The chnping of the small owlet 
was consideied to be a bad omen, whether made while the 
bird was sitting or flying , it was known as chiraiya , and 
is a low and melancholy sound seldom repeated They 
considered it a very bad omen to hear the hare squeaking , 
this, unless it was averted by sacrifices, signified, they said, 
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tha? th f \ v mrid pMrh in the jungle s, and the hare or 
!*k’ «»’h«r *mm il of i f s'* fnict would drink voter from 
dn n « ud , " U < i now that tin* hate was wed in Brittany 

.1 an annual «>l an -mv tor fotr t' lliw the future, and 

+ » r 

all amnni* of atuntty vm one? v< nt rated " 1 'I he hare has 
‘till * mix* u uu ant ot * itutit) among the Hindus Women 
v *11 not r at its he h, and men cat Uu fit sh of void hares 
only, not ot t imr ow It s v ms hi ely that the hare may 
lia\< b tit <» insider* d capable of forclc I liny the future on 
•mount of it. long car* 'I he omen of the donkey was 

< on* uk red the most important of all, whether it threatened 

< ul ot promt* t d goo I U was a maxim of augury that the 
a s u is equal to a hundred birds, and it was also more 
unpoilant than all other quadtupeds. If they heard its 
bt a) on the left on the opening of an expedition and it 
was soon afui repeated on the right, they bellowed that 
nothing on earth could prevent then success during that 
expedition though it should last for}cais The ass is the 
sacred annual of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox, who is a 
form of Kali, The cars and also the bray of the ass would 
give it importance 

The noise of tw r o cals heard fighting was propitious only 
during the first watch of the night , if heard later in the 
night it was know n as ‘ Kali h: matij ’ or * Kali’s temper,’ and 
threatened evil, and if during the daytime as ‘ Dhaviom ' l l 
mauj and w r as a prelude of great misfoitune, while if the 
cats fell from a height while fighting it w f as worst of all The 
above show's that the cat was also the animal of Kali and is 
a point in favour of her derivation from the tiger , and on 
this hypothesis the importance of the omen of the cat is 
explained If they obtained a good omen when m company 
with tiavellers they believed that it was a direct order from 
heaven to kill them, and that if they disobeyed the sign 
and let the tiavellers go they would never obtain any more 
victims 3 

If a mare dropped a foal in then camp while they were 
travelling, they were all contaminated 01 came under the Itak , 

1 Or phi as, p 170 the Thugs may often have Iain there 

2 Dhamom is an old ruined fo it and m concealment and heard the tigers 
town in the noith of Suugor District, quarrelling in the jungle 

still a favourite haunt of tigeis , and 3 Sleeman, p 196 
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and the only lemcdy foi this was to ictuin home and stait 
the journey afiesh Vanous other events 1 also pioduced the 
I talc, especially among the Deccan Thugs , these wcie the 
bath of a child in a Thug family, the hist couises of a 
Thug’s daughter , a marnage in a Thug’s family , a death of 
any mcmbei of his family except an infant at the bicast, 
cncumcision of a boy , a buffalo 01 cow giving calf or dying , 
and a cat 01 dog giving a littei 01 dying If a paity fell 
under the Itak 01 contamination at a time when it was 
extiemely inconvenient 01 impossible to letuin home, they 
sometimes maiched back for a few miles and slept the night, 
making a fiesh stait in the morning, and this was consideied 
equnalent to beginning a new journey aftei getting rid of 
the contamination If any membei of the party sneezed on 
setting out on an expedition 01 on the day’s march, it was a 
bad omen and lequired expiatoiy sacnfices , and if they had 
travelleis with them when this omen occuned, these must be 
allowed to escape and could not be put to death Omens 
v r eic also taken from the tuiban, without which no Thug, 
except peihaps in Bengal, w r ould tiavel 2 If a tuiban 
caught file a great evil v'as portended, and the gang must, if 
near home, retuin and wait for seven days But if they had 
travelled for some distance an offering of gur (sugar) was 
made, and the owmer of the tuiban alone ictuined home If a 
man’s tuiban fell off it was also consideied a veiybad omen, 
requiring expiatoiy sacrifices The turban is important as 
being the covering of the head, which many primitive 
people consider to contain the life or soul {Golden Bough ) 
A shower of 1am falling at any time except during the 
monsoon period from June to Septembei was also a bad 
omen which must be aveited by sacnfices Prior to the 
commencement 3 of an expedition a Biahman was employed 
to select a piopitious day and hour for the stait and foi the 
direction m which the gang should proceed After this the 
auspices were taken with great solemnity and, if favouiable 
omens were obtained, the party set out and made a few steps 
in the direction indicated , after this they might turn to the 
light or left as impediments or incentives presented them- 
selves If they heard any one -weeping for a death as they 
1 P 91 2 p 67 3 p 100 
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left the village, it thieatencd gieat evil , and so, too, if they 
met the coipse of any one belonging to their own village, 
but not that of a strangei And it was also a bad omen to 
meet an oil-vendor, a caipcntei, a pottei, a dancing-master, 
a blind 01 lame man, a Fakir (beggar) with a brown waist- 
band 01 a Jogi (mendicant) with long matted hair Most 
of these weie included in the class of persons who might not 
be killed 

The custom of the Thugs, and in a less degree of ignorant 
and pnmitive races geneially, of being guided in their every 
action by the chance indications affoided from the voices 
and movements of birds and animals appears to the civilised 
mind extremely foolish But its explanation is not difficult 
when the chaiacter of eaily lehgious beliefs is realised It 
was held by savages generally that animals, birds and all 
other living things, as well as trees and other inanimate 
objects, had souls and exercised conscious volition like them- 
selves And those animals, such as the tiger and cow, and 
othei objects, such as the sun and moon and high mountains 
or trees, which appeared most imposing and ternble, or 
exercised the most influence on their lives, were their 
principal deities, the spirits of which at a later period developed 
into anthropomorphic gods Even the lesser animals and 
birds were revered and considered to be capable of affecting 
the lives of men Hence their appearance, their flight an 
their cries were naturally taken to be direct indications 
afforded by the god to his worshippers , and it was in the 
interpretation of these, the signs given by the divine beings 
by whom man was surrounded, and whom at one time e 
considered superior to himself, that the science of auguiy 
consisted “ The priestesses of the oracle of Zeus at Dodona 
called themselves doves, as those of Diana at Ephesus ca e 
themselves bees , this proves that the oracles of the temp es 
were formerly founded on obseivations of the flight of doves 
and bees, and no doubt also that the original cult consiste 
in the worship of these animals ” 1 Thus, as is seen here, 
when the deity was no longei an animal but had develope 
into a god in human shape, the animal lemamed associate 
with him and partook of his sanctity , and what could be 
1 OifilUus (M Salomon Reinach), p 316 
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more natural than that he should convey the indications of 
his will thiough the appearance, movements and cries of the 
sacicd animal to his human pioicgcs The pseudo-science 
of omens is thus seen to be a natuial coiollaiy of the vencia- 
tion of animals and inanimate objects 

When the suppiession of the Thugs was seriously taken 25 Sup 
- in hand by the Thuggee and Dacoity Department under P r “^°" e of 
the direction of Sir William Sleeman, this abominable con- 
fiatcinity, which had for centuries infested the main roads 
of India and made away with tens of thousands of helpless 
tiavelleis, nevei to be heard of again by theii families and 
friends, was desti oyed with comparatively little difficulty The 
Thugs when an ested icadily furnished the fullest infoimation 
of their murdeis and the names of their confederates in leturn 
for the piomisc of their lives, and Colonel Sleeman started a 
sepai ate file or dossier foi eveiy Thug whose name became 
known to him, in which all information obtained about him 
fiom different informers was collected In this manner, as 
soon as a man was ai rested and identified, a mass of evi- 
dence was usually at once foithcoming to secure his con- 
viction Between 1826 and 1835 about 2000 Thugs weie 
ari ested and hanged, tiansported or kept under lestiaint , 
subsequently to this a larger number of Bntish officers weie 
deputed to the work of hunting down the Thugs, and by 1 848 
it was considered that this form of crime had been practically 
stamped out For the support of the approvei Thugs and 
the families of these and others a laboui colony was instituted 
at Jubbulpoie, which subsequently developed into the school 
of industry and was the parent of the existing Reformatoiy 
School Heie these criminals were taught tent and carpet- 
making and other trades, and in time giew to be ashamed of 
the murderous calling in which they had once taken a pride 
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Tun. — A non-Aiyan caste of cultivators, workers in 
bamboo, and basket- makers, belonging to the Chota 
Nagpui plateau They numbei about 4000 persons in 
Raigarh, Satangaih and the States lecently transfeired from 
Bengal The physical type of the Tuns, Sir H Risley 
states, their language, and their religion place it beyond 
doubt that they are a Hmduised offshoot of the Munda 
tribe. They still speak a dialect derived from Mundan, and 
their principal deity is Singbonga or the sun, the gieat god 
of the Mundas “In Lohaidaga, where the caste is most 
numerous, it is divided into four subcastes — Turi or Kisan- 
Tun, Or, Dom, and Domra — distinguished by the particulai 
modes of basket and bamboo-work which they practise 
Thus the Tun or Kisan-Tuii, who are also cultivators and 
hold bhuinhan land, make the sup, a winnowing sieve made 
of sirki , the upper joint of Saccharum procerum , the iofo 1 
or tokiya , a large open basket of split bamboo twigs woven 
up with the fibre of the leaves of the tdl palm , the salt 
and nadua , used for catching fish The Ors aie said to 
take their name from the onya basket used by the sower, 
and made of split bamboo, sometimes helped out with td 
fibre They also make umbrellas, and the chhota dah 01 
data, a flat basket with vertical sides used for handling 
gram in small quantities Doms make the hatka and 
scale-pans ( tarciju ) Domras make the peti and fans Tuns 

frequently reckon in as a fifth subcaste the B11 hois, who 
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cut bamboos ami make the eVb/v used foi cm lying loads 
'dung on a ‘diouldci-v oke {h/msiqi). «md a kind of basket 
called phav.dn Dorn*; and Domias speak Hindi , Ttms, Ois 
and Bnhois u^e among themselves a dialect of Mundan” 1 

In Raigaih and S.uanguih of the Cential Pi ounces the 2 Sub 
above subcastes aie not found, and there aic no distinct dniilons 
endognmous gioups , but the moic Ilinduiscd incmbcis of 
the caste have begun to mam among themselves and call 
themselves luna, while they look down on the othcis to 
whom thev lestnct the designation Pun The names of 
subcastes given by Sn II Rislcy appeal to indicate that the 
funs aie an offshoot fiom the Mundns, with an admixture 
of Dorns and othci low Urija castes Among themselves 
the caste is also known as IIusil, a leim which signifies 
a woikci m bamboo The caste say that their original 
ancestor v as cicated by Smgbonga, the sun, and had five 
sons, one of whom found a wooden image of their deity in 
the Baianda foicst, ncai the Baipahan lull 111 Chota Nagpur. 

This image was adopted as then family deity, and is reveted 
to the picscnt da} as Baipahan Deo The deity is thus 
called aftci the lull, of which it is clcai that lie is the 
pci sonified lcprcscntativc Fiom the five sons are descended 
the five main septs of the Turis The eldest was called 
Mailuai, and his descendants aie the leaders or headmen of 
the caste. The gioup spiung fiom the second son aie 
known as Chardhagia, and it is their business to purify and 
lcadmit offcndeis to caste lntercouisc The descendants 
of the tluid son conduct the ccicmomal shaving of such 
offcndeis, and aie known as Suiennai, while those of the 
fouith son bring water for the ceremony and aie called 
Tlrkuai The fifth gioup is known as Hasdagia, and it 
is said that they aie the offspring of the youngest bi other, 
who committed some offence, and the four other biotheis 
took the parts which aie still played by then descendants 
111 Ins cetcmony of purification Traces of similai divisions 
appear to be found in Bengal, as Sir H Risley states that 
befoie a marnage can be cclebiatcd the consent of the 
heads of the Madalwai and Sunnvvar sections, who are 
known lespectively as Raja and Thakur, is obtained, while 

1 Tithes and Castes of Bengal, art Tun 
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the head of the Chaichagiya section officiates as priest 
Ihc above names aie clearly only valiants of those found 
in the Cential Piovmces But besides the above groups 
the Tuns have a laige number of exogamous septs of a 
totcmistic natuie, some of which aie identical with those 
of the Mundas 

Mamage is adult, and the bnde and bndegioom are 
usually about the same age, but girls aie scaice in the 
caste, and betiothals aie usually effected at an eaily age, 
so that the fathers of boys may obtain brides for their sons. 
A conti act of betrothal, once made, cannot be broken 
without incuiiing social disgrace, and compensation in 
money is also exacted A small bnde-puce of three or 
foui lupees and a piece of cloth is payable to the girl’s 
father. As in the case of some other Unya castes the 
pioposal for a mairiage is couched m poetic phraseology, 
the Tun bridegioom’s ambassador announcing his business 
with the phrase ‘ I hear that a sweet-scented flower has 
blossomed in your house and I have come to gather it’, 
to which the bride’s father, if the match be acceptable, 
leplies ‘You may take away my flower if you will not 
throw it away when its sweet scent has gone’ The girl 
then appears, and the boy’s father gives her a piece of cloth 
and throws a little liquor over her feet. He then takes her 
on his lap and gives her an anna to buy a ring for herself, 
and sometimes kisses her and says, ‘You will preserve my 
lineage ’ He washes the feet of her relatives, and the 
contract of betrothal is thus completed, and its violation 
by either party is a serious matter The wedding is 
performed according to the ritual commonly practised by 
the Unya castes The binding portion of it consists in 
the perambulation of the sacred pole five or seven times 
After each circle the bridegroom takes hold of the brides 
toe and makes her kick away a small heap of rice on which 
a nut and a pice com are placed After this a cloth is 
held over the couple and each rubs veirmhon on the others 
forehead At this moment the bride’s brother appeals, and 
gives the bridegroom a blow on the back This is 
probably in token of his wrath at being deprived of his 
sister. A meal of rice and fowls is set before the bnde- 
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gioom, but he feigns displeasure, and lefuses to eat them 
The bride’s parents then present him with a pickaxe and a 
crooked knife, saying that these aie the implements of their 
trade, and will suffice him for a livelihood The bndegioom, 
however, continues obdurate until they promise him a cow 
or a bullock, when he consents to eat. The bride’s family 
usually spend some twenty or more rupees on her wedding, 
and the bridegroom’s family about fifty rupees A widow 
is expected to marry her Dewar or deceased husband’s 
younger bi other, and if she takes somebody else he must 
lepay to the Dewar the expendituie mcuired by the lattei’s 
family on her first marriage Divorce is permitted for 
misconduct on the part of the wife or for incompatibility 
of temper 

The caste buiy the dead, placing the head to the north 
They make libations to the spirits of their ancestois on the 
last day of Phagun (February), and not during the fortnight 
of Pitnpaksh in Kunwar (September) like other Hindu 
castes They believe that the spirits of ancestors are 
reborn in children, and when a baby is born they put a 
giain of rice into a pot of water and then five other grains 
in the names of ancestors recently deceased When one 
of these meets the gram representing the child they hold 
that the ancestor in question has been born again The 
principal deity of the caste is Singbonga, the sun, and 
according to one of their stories the sun is female They 
say that the sun and moon were two sisters, both of whom 
had children, but when the sun gave out great heat the 
moon was afraid that her children would be burnt up, so 
she hid them in a handi or earthen pot When the sun 
missed her sister’s children she asked her where they were, 
and the moon replied that she had eaten them up , on 
which the sun also ate up her own children But when 
night came the moon took her childien out of the earthen 
pot and they spread out m the sky and became the stars 
And when the sun saw this she was gieatly angered and 
vowed that she would nevei look on the moon’s face again 
And it is on this account that the moon is not seen m the 
daytime, and as the sun ate up all her children theie aie 
no stars during the day. 


4 Funeral 
rites 
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The caste make and sell all kinds of ai tides manu- 
facluicd fiom the wood of the bamboo, and the following 
list of then waies will give an idea of the variety of purposes 
foi which this pioduct is utilised “ Tukna , an ordinary 
basket , datm , a basket foi washing rice in a stream, lodha 7, 
a large basket foi canying giain on caits, chukt, a small 
basket foi measuring grain , garni and si/eosi, a small basket 
foi holding betel-leaf and a box for carrying it in the pocket, 
dhitou, a fish-basket , djioh, a laige bamboo shed for storing 
grain , ghmki and path , grain measures, chhanni , a sieve, 
taji , a balance , pankha and bijna> fans , pelna , a triangular 
fiame for a fishing-net, choniya , a cage for catching fish, 
chatcn , matting , chhdta , an umbrella , chhiton , a leaf hat for 
piotecting the body from lain , pinjra , a cage, khunklmna , 
a lattle , and gttna, a muzzle for bullocks 

Most of them are very poor, and they say that when 
Singbonga made their ancestors he told them to fetch some- 
thing in which to carry away the grain which he would give 
them for then support, but the Tuns brought a bamboo 
sieve, and when Singbonga poured the grain into the sieve 
nearly the whole of it ran out. So he reproved them for 
their foolishness, and said, ‘ Khasai, khasar, tin pasar ,’ which 
meant that, however hard they should work, they would 
never earn more than three handfuls of gram a day 

The social status of the Tuns is very low, and their 
touch is regarded as impure They must live outside the 
village and may not draw water from the common well , the 
village barber will not shave them nor the washerman wash 
their clothes They will eat all kinds of food, including the 
flesh of rats and other vermin, but not beef The mles 
regarding social impurity are more strictly observed in the 
Uiiya country than elsewhere, owing to the predominant 
influence of the Brahmans, and this is probably the reason 
why the Turis are so severely ostracised Their code of 
social morality is not strict, and a girl who is seduced by a 
man of the caste is simply made over to him as his wife, the 
oidmaiy bride-price being exacted from him He must also 
feed the caste-fellows, and any money which is received by 
the girl’s father is expended in the same manner Members 
of Hindu castes and Gonds may be admitted into the com- 
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munity, but not the Munda tribes, such as the Mundas them- 
selves and the Kharias and Korwas , and this, though the 
Tuns, as has been seen, aie themselves an offshoot of the 
Munda tribe The fact indicates that in Chota Nagpur the 
tubes of the Munda family occupy a lower social position 
than the Gonds and otheis belonging to the Diavidian family 
When an offender of either sex is to be leadmitted into 
caste after having been temporarily expelled for some offence 
he or she is given water to dunk and has a lock of hail cut 
off Their women are tattooed on the arms, breast and feet, 
and say that this is the only ornament which they can carry 
to the giave 

Yelama, Elama, Yelama. — A Telugu cultivating caste 
found m large numbers in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, while 
in 19 1 1 about 700 persons weie returned from Chanda and 
other distncts in the Central Provinces The caste frequently 
also call themselves by the honorific titles of Naidu or Dora 
(lord) The Velamas are said formerly to have been one 
with the Kamma caste, but to have separated on the question 
of retaining the custom of paida or gosha which they had 
borrowed from the Muhammadans The Kammas abandoned 
parda , and, signing a bond written on palm-leaf to this effect, 
obtained their name from kamma, a leaf The Velamas re- 
tained the custom, but a further division has taken place on 
the subject, and one subcaste, called the Adi or original 
Velamas, do not seclude their women The caste has at 
present a fairly high position, and several important Madras 
chiefs are Velamas, as well as the zamlndar of Sironcha in 
the Central Provinces. They appear, however, to have 
improved their status, and thus to have incurred the 
jealousy of their countrymen, as is evidenced by some 
derogatory sayings current about the caste Thus the 
Balijas call them Guni Sakalvandlu or hunchbacked washer- 
men, because some of them print chintz and carry their 
goods in a bundle on their backs 1 According to another 
derivation giina is the large pot in which they dye their 
cloth Another story is that the name of the caste is 
Velimala, meaning those who are above or better than the 

1 North Aicot Manual, i p 216 
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Dheis, and was a title confeired on them by the Raja of 1 
Bastai in lecogmtion of the braver y displayed by the Velamas 
in his aimy. These stones aie probably the outcome of the 
feeling of jealousy which attaches to castes which have raised 
themselves in the social scale The customs of the Velamas 
do not indicate a very high standaid of ceremonial observance, 
as they eat fowls and pork and drink liquor They are said 
to take food fiom Bestas and Dhlmars, while Kunbis will 
take it from them The men of the caste are tall and strong, 
of a comparatively fair complexion and of a bold and 
airogant demeanour It is said that a Velama will never 
do anything himself which a servant can do for him, and a 
story is told of one of them who was smoking when a spark 
fell on his moustache He called his' servant to remove it, 
but by the time the man came, his master’s moustache had 
been buint away. These stories and the customs of the 
Velamas appear to indicate that they are a caste of com- 
paratively low position, who have gone up in the world, and 
are therefore tenacious in asserting a social position which is 
not universally admitted Their subcastes show that a con- 
siderable difference in standing exists in the different branches 
of the caste. Of these the Racha or loyal Velamas, to whom 
the chiefs and zamlndars belong, are the highest While 
others are the Guna Velamas or those who use a dyer’s pot, 
the Eku or ‘Cotton-skein’ who are weavers and cardeis, and 
the Tellaku or white leaf Velamas, the significance of this 
last name not being known It is probable that the Velamas 
were ongmally a branch of the gieat Kapu or Reddi caste of 
cultivators, corresponding in the Telugu country to the Kurmis 
and Kunbis, as many of their section names are the same as 
those of the Kapus. The Velamas apparently took up the 
trades of weaving and dyeing, and some of them engaged in 
military service and acquired property. These are now 
landowners and cultivators and breed cattle, while others dye 
and weave cloth They will not engage themselves as hired 
labouiers, and they do not allow their women to work in the 
fields 

The caste are said to have 77 exogamous groups 
descended from the 77 followers or spearsmen who attende 
Raja Rudia Pratap of Bastar when he was ousted from 
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Warangal These section names are eponymous, tenitonal 
and totemistic, instances of the last land being Cheiukunula 
fiom cJmuku , sugaicane, and Pasapunula from pasapu , 
tui meric, and niila , thread Marriage within the section or 
gotra is prohibited, but fust cousins may mtermany Mainage 
is usually adult, and the binding portion of the ceremony 
consists in the tying of the mangal-sutram or happy thread 
by the bndegioom lound the bride’s neck At the end of the 
marriage the kankans or bracelets of the bridegroom and bride 
are taken off in signification that all obstacles to complete 
freedom of intercourse and mutual confidence between the 
married pair have been removed In past years, when the 
Guna Velamas had a marriage, they were bound to pay the 
marnage expenses of a couple of the Palli or fisherman caste, 
in memoiy of the fact that on one occasion when the Guna 
Velamas were in danger of being exterminated by their 
enemies, the Pallis rescued them m their boats and carried 
them to a place of safety But now it is considered suffi- 
cient to hang up a fishing-net in the house when a marriage 
ceremony of the Guna Velamas is being celebrated 1 The 
caste do not permit the marnage of widows, and divorce is 
confined to cases in which a wife is guilty of adultery 
The Velamas usually employ Vaishnava Brahmans as their 
pnests They burn the bodies of those who die after 
marnage, and buiy those dying before it Children are 
named on the twenty-first day after birth, the child being 
placed in a swing, and the name selected by the paients 
being called out three times by the oldest woman present 
On this day the mother is taken to a well and made to draw 
a bucket of water by way of declaration that she is fit to do 
household work 


1 Indian Antiquary (1879), p 216 
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Vidur, 1 Bidur — A Maiatha caste numbering - 21,000 
peisons in the Cential Provinces in 1911, and found in the 
Nagpur Division and Beiar They are also returned from 
Hyderabad and Bombay Vidur means a wise or intelligent 
man, and was the name of the younger brother of Pandu, the 
fathei of the Pandava brothers The Vidurs are a caste 
of mixed descent, principally formed from the offspring of 
Biahman fathers with women of other castes But the 
descendants of Panchals, Kunbis, Mails and otheis from 
women of lower caste are also known as Vidurs and arc 
considered as different subcastes Each of these gioups 
follow the customs and usually adopt the occupation of the 
castes to which their fathers belonged They are known as 
Kharchi or Khaltatya, meaning ‘ Below the plate ’ or 
* Below the salt/ as they are not admitted to dine with the 
proper Vidurs But the rule varies m different places, and 
sometimes after the death of their mother such persons 
become full members of the caste, and with each succeeding 
generation the status of their descendants improves In 
Poona the name Vidur is restricted to the descendants of 
Brahman fathers, and they aie also known as Brahmanja 
or ‘ Born from Brahmans ’ Elsewhere the Brahman Vidurs 
are designated especially as Krishnapakshi, which means 

1 This article is compiled from Assistant Commissioner, Bhandara, and 
papers by Mr W A Tucker, Extra Mr B M Deshmukli, Pleader, Chanda 
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‘One born dining the daik foitnight’ The term Knshna- 
pakslu is 01 was also used in Bengal, and Buchanan defined 
it as follows “Men of the Rajput, Khatn and ICayasth 
tribes, but no otheis, openly keep women slaves of any puie 
tube, and the childicn arc of the same caste with then father, 
but aie called Kushnapakshis and can only matry with each 
othei ” 1 In Bastar a considerable class of persons of similar 
illegitimate descent also exist, being the offspring of the 
unions of immigiant Hindus with women of the Gond, 

Ilalba and other tribes The name applied to them, however, 
is Dhakar, and as theii status and customs aie quite 
diffeient from those of the Maratha Viduis they are tieated 
in a short scpaiate aiticle 

Another small group 1 elated to the Vidurs are the 2 The 
Puilids of Nagpur , they say that their ancestor was a Biah- 
man who was carried away m a flooded river and lost his Borais 
sacicd tlnead He could not put on a new thread aftei- 
waids because the sacicd thiead must be changed without 
swallowing the spittle in the intei val Hence he was 
put out of caste and his descendants aie the Purads, the 
name being denved from fifn , a flood These people are 
mainly shopkeepers In Berar two other groups aie found, 
the Golaks and Borais The Golaks are the illegitimate 
offspung of a Brahman widow, if aftei her husband’s 
decease she did not shave her head, her illegitimate childien 
are known as Rand 2 Golaks , if her head was shaved, they 
are called Mund (shaven) Golaks , and if their father be 
unknown, they are named Kund Golaks The Golaks 
aie found in Malkapur and Balapur and number about 400 
persons A large proportion of them are beggars A 
Boral is said to be the child of a father of any caste and 
a mothei of one of those in which widows shave their 
heads As a mattei of fact widows, except among Brah- 
mans, rarely shave their heads m the Cential Piovinces, 
and it would theiefoie appear, if Mr Kitts’ definition is 
correct, that the Borais are the offspring of women by fathers 
of lower caste than themselves , a most revolting union to 
Hindu ideas As, however, the Boials are mostly giocers and 
shopkeepers, it is possible that they may be the same class 
1 Buchanan, Easton India , 1 p 186 2 Rand = widow or prostitute 
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as the Puiads. In 1881 they numbeied only 163 persons 
and weie found in Daihwa, Mehkai and Chikhh taluks. 

3 iiicgiti- There is no caste coi responding to the Vidurs in the 


among Hindi Districts and the offspnng of unions which transgress 
Hindustani the caste mamage rules are variously treated Many castes 
' both in the noith and south say that they have \2\ sub- 


divisions and that the half subcaste compnses the descend- 


ants of illicit unions Of course the twelve subdivisions 


aie as a lule mythical, the number of subcastes being always 
liable to fluctuate as fresh endogamous groups are foimed 
by migration 01 slight changes in the caste calling Other 
castes have a L0I111 Sen or degraded group which corres- 
ponds to the half caste In other cases the illegitimate 
blanch has a special name , thus the Niche Pat Bundelas 
of Saugor and Chhoti Tai Rajputs of Nimar are the off- 
spring of fathers of the Bundela and other Rajput tribes 
with women of lower castes , both these terms have the 
same meaning as Lohri Sen, that is a low-caste or bastard 
group Similarly the Dauwa (wet-nurse) Ahirs are the 
offspring of Bundela fathers and the Ahlr women who act 
as nurses in their households In Saugor is found a class 
of persons called Kunwai 1 who are descended from the 
offspring of the Maratha Biahman rulers of Saugor and 
their kept women They now form a separate caste and 
Hindustani Brahmans will take water from them They 
lefuse to accept katcha food (cooked with water) from 
Maratha Brahmans, which all other castes will do Another 
class of bastard children of Brahmans are called Dogle, 
and such people commonly act as servants of Maratha 
Brahmans , as these Brahmans do not take water to 
dunk fiom the hands of any caste except their own, they 
have much difficulty in procuring household seivants and 
readily accept a Dogle in this capacity without too close 
a scrutiny of his antecedents Theie is also a class of 
Dogle Kayasths of similar origin, who are admitted as 
members of the caste on an inferior status and many 
among themselves After several generations such gioups 
tend to become legitimised , thus the origin of the distinction 
between the Khare and Dusre Srivastab Kayasths and 


1 The term Kumvar is a title applied to the eldest son of a chief 
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the Dasa and Blsa Aganvala Banias was piobably of 
this chaiactcr, but now both gioups are reckoned as full 
membcis of the caste, one only ranking somewhat below 
the othei so that they do not take food together The 
Parwai Banias have foui divisions of different social status 
known as the Bate, Manjhile, Sanjhile and Lohn Seg 
or Sen, 01 first, second, third and fourth class A man 
and woman detected in a senous social offence descend 
into the class next below their own, unless they can pay the 
severe penalties prescnbed for it If either marries or forms 
a connection with a man or woman of a lower class they 
descend into that class Similarly, one who maines a 
widow goes into the L0I111 Seg or lowest class Other 
castes have a similar system of divisions Among the great 
body of Hindus cases of men living with women of diffeient 
caste aie now veiy common, and the children of such unions 
sometimes inherit their fathei’s property Though in such 
cases the man is out of caste this does not mean that he 
is quite cut off fiom social intercourse He will be invited 
to the caste dinners, but must sit in a different row from 
the orthodox members so as not to touch them As an 
instance of these mixed marriages the case of a private 
servant, a Mali 01 gardenei, may be quoted He always 
called himself a Biahman, and though thinking it somewhat 
curious that a Brahman should be a gardener, I took no 
notice of it until he asked leave to attend the funeral of his 
niece, whose father was a Government menial, an Aganvala 
Bania It was then discovered that he was the son of 
a Biahman landowner by a mistress of the Kachhi caste 
of sugarcane and vegetable groweis, so that the profession 
of a private or ornamental gaidener, for which a special 
degree of intelligence is requisite, was very suitable to him 
His sister by the same patents was marned to this Aganvala 
Bania, who said his own family was legitimate and he had 
been deceived about the girl The marriage of one of this 
latter couple’s daughters was being arranged with the son of 
a Brahman father and Bania mother m Jubbulpore , while 
the gardener himself had never been married, but was living 
with a girl of the Gadaria (shepherd) caste who had been 
married in her caste but had never lived with her husband. 
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Inquincs made in a small town as to the status of seventy 
families showed that ten wcie out of caste on account of 
liicgulai matiimomal 01 sexual relations, and it may 
theiefoic be concluded that a substantial proportion of 
Hindus have no leal caste at picsent 

The Viduis say that they aie the descendants of a son 
who was boin to a slave gnl by the sage Vyas, the celebiated 
compilei of the Mahabhaiata, to whom the girl was sent to 
piovide an hen to the kingdom of Hastinapur This son was 
named Vidui and was remaikable for his great wisdom, 
being one of the leading chaiacters in the Mahabharata and 
giving advice both to the Pandavas and the Kauravas 

As alicady stated, the Vidurs who are sprung from 
falheis of different castes foim subcastes mairymg among 
themselves Among the Brahman Vidurs also, a social 
diffeience exists between the older members of the caste 
who are descended from Vidurs for several generations, and 
the new ones who aie admitted into it as being the offspring 
of Biahman fathers from recent illicit unions, the former 
considenng themselves to be superior and avoiding inter- 
maniage with the latter as far as possible The Brahman 
Vidurs, to whom this aiticle chiefly relates, have exogamous 
sections of different kinds, the names being eponymous, 
territorial, titular and totemistic Among the names of their 
sections aie Indurkar from Indoie, Chaurikar, a whisk-maker, 
Acharya and Pande, a priest , Menjokhe, a measurer of wax , 
Mine, a fish , Dudhmande, one who makes wheaten cakes 
with milk , Goihe, a lizard , Wadabhat, a ball of pulse and 
cooked rice , Diwale, bankrupt , and Jos hi, an astrologer. 
The Brahman Vidurs have the same sect groups as the 
Maratha Brahmans, according to the Veda which they 
especially revere Marriage is forbidden within the section 
and in that of the paternal and maternal uncles and aunts 
In Chanda, when a boy of one section marries a girl of 
another, all subsequent alliances between members of the 
two sections must follow the same course, and a girl of 
the fiist section must not marry a boy of the second 
This rule is probably in imitation of that by which then 
caste is formed, that is from the union of a man of 
higher with a woman of lower caste As already stated, 
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the revet se foim of connection is considered most dis- 
graceful by the Hindus, and children born of it could not 
be Vidurs On the same analogy they probably object to 
taking both husbands and wives from the same section 
Marriage is usually infant, and a second wife is taken only 
if the fiist be barren or if she is sickly or quarrelsome As 
a rule, no price is paid either for the bride 01 bridegroom 
Viduis have the same mainage ceremony as Maratha 
Biahmans, except that Puiamc instead of Vedic mantras or 
texts are lepeated at the service As among the lower 
castes the father of a boy seeks for a bnde for his son, 
while with Brahmans it is the gill’s father who makes the 
pioposal When the bridegroom arnves he is conducted 
to the inner room of the bride’s house , Mr. Tucker states 
that this is known as the Gawighar because it contains the 
shrine of Gaun or Parvati, wife of Mahadeo , and here he 
is received by the bride who has been occupied in woi- 
shipping the goddess A curtain is held between them and 
coloured rice is thrown over them and distributed, and they 
then proceed to the mamage-shed, where an earthen mound 
or platform, known as Bohala, has been erected They 
first sit on this on two stools and then fire is kindled on 
the platform and they walk five times round it The Bohala 
is thus a fire altar The expenses of marriage amount for 
the bridegroom’s family to Rs. 300 on an average, and for 
the bride’s to a little more Widows are allowed to remairy, 
but the second union must not take place with any member 
of the family of the late husband, whose property remains 
with his children or, failing them, with his family In the 
marriage of a widow the common pat ceremony of the 
Maratha Districts is used A price is commonly paid to 
the parents of a widow by her second husband Divorce 
is allowed on the instance of the husband by a written 
agreement, and divorced women may marry again by the 
pat ceremony In Chanda it is stated that when a widower 
marries again a silver or golden image is made of the first 
wife and being placed with the household gods is daily 
worshipped by the second wife 

The Vidurs employ Maratha Brahmans for religious and 6 Social 
ceremonial purposes, while their gurus ai e either Brahmans rules a " d 

A L 3 <-> ocennntin 
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01 Baiiagis. They have two names, one for ceiemonial and 
the othei foi oidinaiy use When a child is to be named 
it is placed in a cradle and parties of women sit on opposite 
sides of it One of the women takes the child m her arms 
and passes it acioss the cradle to anothei saying, ‘Take 
the child named Ramchandia ’ or whatever it may be The 
othei woman passes the child back using the same phrase, 
and it is then placed in the cradle and rocked, and boiled 
wheat and giam arc distributed to the party The Vidurs 
burn the dead, and during the penod of mourning the well- 
to-do employ a Brahman to read the Garud Puran to them, 
which tells how a sinner is punished in the next world and 
a vntuous man is lewarded This, it is said, occupies their 
minds and pi events them from feeling their bereavement 
They will take food only fiom Maiatha Brahmans and water 
fiom Rajputs and Kunbis Biahmans will, as a rule, not 
take anything from a Vidur’s hand, but some of them have 
begun to accept water and sweetmeats, especially in the 
case of educated Vidurs. The Vidurs will not eat flesh of 
any kind nor drink liquor The Brahman Vidurs did not 
eat in kitchens m the famine Their dress resembles that 
of Maratha Brahmans The men do not usually wear 
the sacred thread, but some have adopted it In Bombay, 
however, boys are legularly invested with the sacred thread 
before the age of ten 1 In Nagpur it is stated that the 
Viduis like to be legarded as Brahmans 2 They are now 
quite respectable and hold land Many of them are in 
Government service, some being officers of the subordinate 
giades and others clerks, and they are also agents to 
landowners, patwaris and shopkeepeis The Vidurs are 
the best educated caste with the exception of Brahmans, 
Kayasths and Banias, and this fact has enabled them to 
obtain a considerable rise in social status Their aptitude 
for learning may be attributed to their Brahman parentage, 
while in some cases Vidurs have probably been given an 
education by their Brahman relatives Their correct position 
should be a low one, distinctly beneath that of the good 
cultivating castes A saying has it, ‘As the amarbel cieeper 
has no roots, so the Vidur has no ancestry’ But owing to 

1 Bombay Gazetted , vol win p 1S5 2 Nagptii Settlement Report, p 27 
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then education and official position the higher classes of 
Viduis have obtained a social status not much below that 
of Kayasths This rise in position is assisted by their 
adherence in matteis of dress, food and social practice to 
the customs of Maiatha Biahmans, so that many of them 
are scaicely distinguishable fiom a Biahman A story is 
told of a Vidur Tahsildar or Naib-Tahslldar who was tians- 
ferred to a Distnct at some distance fiom his home, and on 
his arnval there pietended to be a Maiatha Biahman He 
was duly accepted by the othei Brahmans, who took food 
with him in his house and invited him to their own After 
an interval of some months the impostuie was discovered, 
and it is stated that this official was at a short subsequent 
period dismissed fiom Government service on a charge of 
bribery. The Vidurs aie also considered to be clever at 
peisonation, and one 01 two stories aie told of frauds being 
carried out through a Vidur leturmng to some family in 
the character of a long-lost relative 

Waghya , 1 Vaghe, Murli. — An oiderof mendicant devotees 
of the god Khandoba, an incarnation of Siva , they belong 
to the Maratha Districts and Bombay wheie Khandoba is 
worshipped The term Waghya is derived from vagh, a tiger, 
and has been given to the order on account of the small bag 
of tiger-skin, containing bhandai , or powdered turmeric, which 
they carry round their necks This has been consecrated to 
Khandoba and they apply a pinch of it to the foreheads of 
those who give them alms Murli, signifying ‘ a flute ’ is the 
name given to female devotees Waghya is a somewhat 
indefinite term and in the Central Piovmces does not strictly 
denote a caste The order originated in the practice followed 
by childless mothers of vowing to Khandoba that if they 
should bear a child, their first-born should be devoted to his 
service Such a child became a Waghya or Murli accoiding 
as it was a boy or a girl But they were not necessarily 
severed from their own caste and might remain members 
of it and marry in it Thus there are Waghya Tells in 
Wardha, who marry with other Tells The child might also 

1 This article is putly based on a paper by Pandit Pyare Lai Misia, 
ethnographic clerk 
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be kepi in the temple foi a penod and then withdrawn, and 
nowadays this is always done The children of rich parents 
sometimes simply lemain at home and worship Khandoba 
theie. But they must beg on eveiy Sunday from at least 
five persons all their lives Another piactice, formerly exist- 
ing, was for the fathei and mother to vow that if a child was 
born they would be swung They weie then suspended 
fiom a wooden post on a lope by an iron hook inserted in 
the back and swung lound fom or five times. The sacred 
tuimenc urns applied to the wound and it quickly healed up 
Otheis would take a Waghya child to Mahadeo’s cave in 
Pachmaihi and let it fall from the top of a high tree If it 
lived it was considered to be a Raja of Mahadeo, and if it 
died happiness might confidently be anticipated for it in the 
next birth Besides the childien who aie dedicated to 
Khandoba, a man may become a Waghya either for life or 
foi a ceitain penod in fulfilment of a vow, and in the latter 
case will be an ordinary member of his own caste again on 
its termination The Waghyas and Murlis who are peimanent 
members of the order sometimes also live together and have 
children who are brought up m it The constitution of the 
order is therefore in seveial respects indefinite, and it has 
not become a self-contained caste, though there are 
Waghyas who have no other caste 

The following description of the dedication of children to 
Khandoba is taken from the Bombay Gazetteei ' 1 When pai ents 
have to dedicate a boy to Khandoba they go to h is temple 
at Jejun in Poona on any day in the month of Chaitra (March- 
Apnl) They stay at a Gurao’s house and tell him the object 
of their visit The boy’s father brings offerings and they g° 
in procession to Khandoba’s temple There the Gurao marks 
the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric over his head, 
fastens round his neck a deer- or tiger-skm wallet hung 
from a black woollen string and throws turmeric over the 
god, asking him to take the boy The Murlis or girls dedi- 
cated to the god are married to him between one and twelve 
years of age The girl is taken to the temple by her patents 
accompanied by the Gurao priest and other Murlis. At 
the temple she is bathed and her body rubbed with turmeric, 

1 Vol xx pp 1 89- 1 90 
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with which the feet of the idol are also anointed She is 
dressed m a new lobe and bodice, and green glass bangles 
aie put on her wnsts A turban and sash are presented to 
the god, and the gtitu taking a necklace of nine cowries 
(shells) fastens it round the gul’s neck She then stands 
before the god, a cloth being held between them as at a 
proper wedding, and the priest lepeats the marriage verses 
Powdeied turmeric is thrown on the heads of the girl and 
of the idol, and fiom that day she is considered to be the 
wife of Khandoba and cannot mairy any othei man When 
a Muili comes of age she sits by herself for four days 
Then she looks about for a patron, and when she succeeds 
in getting one she calls a meeting of her brethren, the 
Waghyas, and m their presence the pation says, ‘I will fill 
the Murli’s lap ’ The Waghyas ask him what he will pay 
and after some haggling a sum is agreed on, which thnty 
yeais ago varied between twenty-five and a hundred rupees 
If it is more than Rs 50 a half of the money goes to the 
community, who spend it on a feast With the balance the 
girl buys clothes for herself She lives with her patron for 
as long as he wishes to keep her, and is then either attached 
to the temple 01 tiavels about as a female mendicant Some- 
times a married woman will leave her home and become 
a Murli, with the object as a lule of leading a vicious life 
A man who takes a vow to become a Waghya must be 
initiated by a guru , who is some elder member of the ordei 
The initiation takes place early on a Sunday morning, and 
after the disciple is shaved, bathed and newly clad, the guru 
places a string of cowries round his neck and gives him the 
tiger-skm bag in which the tui meric is kept. He always 
retains much reveience foi his guru , and invokes him with 
the exclamation, ‘Jai Guru,’ before starting out to begin the 
morning The following articles are carried by the Waghyas 
when begging The dapdi is a circular single drum of wood, 
covered with goat-skin, and suspended to the shoulder The 
k consists of a single wire suspended from a bar and 
passing inside a hollow wooden conical frame The wire is 
struck with a stick to produce the sound The glidti is an 
oidinary temple bell , and the faitumba is a metal saucer 
which serves for a begging-bowl This is considered sacied, 
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and sandalwood is applied to it before starting out in th. 
morning The Waghyas usually beg in parties of four, eac 
man cai lying one of these ai tides. Two of them walk in 
fiont and two behind, and they sing songs in praise 
Khandoba and play on the instiuments Every Waghya 
has also the bag made of tiger-skin, or, if this cannot be 
had, of deer-skin, and the cowne necklace, and a seli or 
stung of goat-hau lound the neck Alms, after being received 
in the kutnmba or saucei, are caiiied in a bag, and before 
setting out in the morning they put a little grain in this bag, 
as they think that it would be unlucky to start with it empty 
At the end of the day they set out their takings on the 
ground and make a little offenng of fire to them, throwing a 
pinch of tuimenc in the air in the name of Khandoba The 
four men then divide the takings and go home Marathas, 
Muilis and Telis aie the castes who revere Khandoba, and 
they invite the Waghyas to smg on the Dasahia and also 
at their marriages In Bombay the Waghyas force lion 
bars through their calves and pierce the palms of their hands 
with needles To the needle a stnp of wood is attached, and 
on this five lighted torches are set out, and the Waghya waves 
them about on his hand before the ,god 1 Once in three 
years each Waghya makes a pilgrimage to Khandoba’s chie 
temple at Jejuri near Poona, and there are also local temples 
to this deity at Hmganghat and Nagpui The Waghyas 
eat flesh and drink liquor, and their social and religious 

customs resemble those of the Maiathas and Kunbis. 

1 

Yerukala — A vagrant gipsy tube of Madras of whom 
a small number are returned fiom the Chanda District. 
They live by thieving, begging, fortune-telling and making 
baskets, and are usually treated as identical with the 
Koravas or Kuravas, who have the same occupations Both 
speak a corrupt Tamil, and the Yerukalas are said to call 
one another Kunu or Kura It has been supposed that 
Korava was the Tamil name which in the Telugu country 
became Yerukalavandlu or fortune-teller Mr (Sir H.) 
Stewart thought there could be no doubt of the identity 
of the two castes, 2 though Mr Francis points out differences 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol xxn p 212 2 Madras Census Jieyoit (1891) 
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between them 1 The Yerukalas aie expeit thieves. They 
frequent villages on the pietence of begging, and 10b by 
day m regular gioups undei a female leadei, who is known 
as Jemadatin Each gang is piovided with a bunch of 
keys and picklocks They locate a locked house in an 
unfrequented lane, and one of them stands in fiont as if 
begging , the remainder are posted as watcheis in the 
vicinity, and the Jemadann picks the lock and enters the 
house When the leader comes out with the booty she 
locks the door and they all walk away If any one comes 
up while the leadei is m the house the woman at the door 
engages him in conveisation by some device, such as pio- 
ducmg a silver coin and asking if it is good She then 
begins to dispute, and laying hold of him calls out to her 
comiades that the man has abused hei 01 been taking 
libeities with hei The others lun up and jostle him away 
from the door, and while they are all occupied with the 
quarrel the thief escapes Or an old woman goes from 
house to house pretending to be a fortune-tellei When she 
finds a woman at home alone, she flatters and astonishes 
her by relating the chief events in her life, how many 
children she has, how many more aie coming, and so on. 
When the woman of the house is satisfied that the fortune- 
teller has supernatural powers, she allows the witch to covei 
her face with her robe, and shuts her eyes while the foitune- 
, teller breathes on them, and blows into her ears and sits 
muttering chaims Meanwhile one 01 two of the latter’s 
friends who have been lurking close by walk into the house 
, and carry away whatever they can lay their hands on When 
> th ey have left the house the woman’s face is uncovered and 
' t the foi tune-teller takes her fee and departs, leaving her 
, dupe to find out that her house has been lobbed 2 The 
,t conjugal morals of these people aie equally low They sell 
^ or pledge their wives and unmarried daughters, and will 

e take them back on the redemption of the pledge with any 
§ children born in the interval, as though nothing out of the 
B ordinar y bad happened When a man is sentenced to 
lm Pns°nment his wife selects another paitner foi the penod 

^ 1 Madias Census Report (1901) 

,j ( ; Bombay Gazetted, vol xxi pp 170,171 
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of hei husband’s absence, going back to him on his rekr 
with all her children, who aie consideied as his M 
Thuiston gives the following stoiy of a gang of Korava 
01 Yciukalas in Tinnevelly “One moining, in Tmnevelly 
while the butlei in a missionaiy’s house was attending < 
his duties, an individual turned up with a fine fowl for 
The butler, finding that he could purchase it for about ha i 
the leal price, bought it, and showed it to his wife with no 
small pnde in his ability in making a bargain But he 
was distinctly crestfallen when his wife pointed out that it 
was his own bird, which had been lost on the previous 
night. The sellei was a Korava ” 1 In Madras they have 
also now developed into expeit lailway thieves They 
have few restii etions as to food, eating cats and mice, 
though not dogs 2 The Yerukalas practised the custom 
of the Couvade as descnbed by the Rev John Cam, of, 
Dumagudem 3 “ Directly the woman feels the birth-pangs 
she infoims her husband, who immediately takes some of 
hei clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead the mark 
which the women usually place on theiis, retires into a dark 
room where there is only a veiy dim lamp, and lies down 
on the bed, covering himself up with a long cloth When the 
child is born it is washed and placed on the cot beside the. 
father Asafoetida, jaggery and other articles are then given, 
not to the mother but to the father During the days of 
ceremonial impurity the man is treated as other Hindus 
treat their women on such occasions He is not allowed 
to leave his bed, but has everything needful brought to him 
“ The Yerukalas marry when quite young At the birth 
of a daughter the father of an unmarried little boy often 
brings a rupee and ties it in the cloth of the father of a 
newly-born girl. When the girl is grown up he can then 
claim her for his son ” 

1 Tribes and Castes of Southern 2 Noith Ai cot Manual , p 247 
India , ait Korava 3 Ind Ant vol in , 1874, p *5' 


THE END 






